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Art. ly-^Histoire de Philippe •‘Auguste, par M. CafM'figuip. 

Ou'->age CQuronn^ pjir Tlnsititut. ^4 vols. 8vo. ^aris, 1830. 

T4I£ reign of Philip-Augustus belongs to tvio centuries^ tiie twelfi&i 
and thiiU'cntlu—ceniui^ of n<^Iittla impoitunce in the histoiy of 
Eiuopcan civilization. Al’l^pt^iod^ like this, when eli^euts Which 
have their origin in the progresshdecay, and raproduction of j>ast 
institutions are daily being devdoped,the study of the dih^nt 
stcps,by which the citizgn has become what be is must be' au 
occupation oi the m*^t lively in^eiest. It is a remark of the 
author of the work before us, that we are apt to t'onsider ievolu¬ 
tions in a far too conbnefl point,of view; we limit the epoch by 
Its Visible signs and its ^ttiiisiiud lesults; but these results 
been in long prcpaiation. Society cLes not rcreiv*? a^Siew iOjiii 
in a day; the ideas cast abroad in one century becope the loi 
iiig principles of the next; in short, in the liistoij of mankind 
everything is gradual;—a revolution islrut the explosioifof a tiain 
that has been long pud cuiiously loid. 

7^he«peiiod in^hich Philip-Augiistus was a great instiumeni 
ill modelling and aiK^igiiig the intcrosil foiiin ’of society, is 
in^^d as the age in wliicli the beginnings of\numeious great 
chan'ges had their coinraeiicement,—aiiMiiich they atose into 
obvious existence, without,^however, theriitiskiviiig iK 'tr •" * 
plish|nent. It the dawn of the gieat intell/ctual 
tPitith has pnoc ins.d^such lapid progress, and is ever'dafy '^lo^ 
and more eslpanding its propitious light. 

The two gland elements which operated on society from the 
estauiislfnient »of the barbaious invaders in Roman Gaul„ and 
which maintained a‘continual struggle for predominancc’o^vcr the 
opinioiW^oi men from thc!t iShvpeith to tlie tenth centuiy, wery: the 
mater'af^icc of the conqjierorsj and tlu moral and nitef*igeut 
foiccsot till!^clergyfc, M. Capeaguelias tiSccd the fortunes of this 
singular buik^ost importanC strife at length; wc will db so 
shoitl^«.as an appropiiate introdtuition to an article on thp Spirit; 
of the Iwelftli and Thirteenth Centuiies, of which the reign of 
.^'oL. \y, NO. «ni. B 
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Pbiliff^Augusttis is the gre^t cen^e, and ^during whic^ tjf results 

of the events of the two or three prevu>us ceufurjes show 1 them- 

selves in the shape of results. • Jr. • 

^The annals of'flic M^^ioviiigians and the Cnrlovingians'iirc*rilled 

^^th the quarrels and mutual encruaclj^nts of tluf wa^ors and 

tu^l^k«»; the one operated by the mziire of the land| or the 

trea^uret of cathedrals and monasteries; the others rt nged 

tfiemselve^ by int^dicts and exromtn'tinications. Hovi^^o*, at 

tW* jtenth centurynhe triumph of the^C^nrch may be considered 

complete. Its advantages over its rivS are obvious; ill was a 

regular institution, possessed fi formal hierarchy, cyy^fciuted 

forms, a written code, invariable mat^ims: it pursued a given end 

with order avd perseverance^ Thig armed feudalityi on tile other 

hand,^wns but a confused mass of isolated forces—a goveriiinent 

witimut a common object, sometimes* p^ptifed to icsist, somc- 

tiiuofi to succumb. ^Wliat it gaiycf**!)^ Its violence it lost by its 

iincertaiiUy> Whq|.ascendanty jlould the maihdbarou preserve, 

whc^i the evening was s^n plundering a monastoiy, and the next 

d:iYi prostrate at the foot of the altar, demanding pardon ol[, holy 

Italics for his otfcnces againsttOod, an^Sipqdiiig pious recluses 

with presents imexpiation of his sins? Opposed to him and his 

physical foicewere the territorial and monachal clergy, the hi'^iops 

and their suflragaiis, the secular priests afcd the dift'creiit ordoifs of 

inoiVks iio^niiy^ llicir rights from the pope, whoso absolute jiiris- 

diijlioi'l they ^uaiiitaiiied, all animated wilR a (ommon spirit, a 

common obj|t*,ct—the triiiiifph of religious iticas and ^le picroga- 

tivi’S of thw Church. 

Nrally half of the^territory,of Roman Gaul belonged to the 
clcigy of the monasteries and the cathe^jrals; m addition teVhich 
llu'y reaped tlae ^onth of tho productions j^f other half, with¬ 
out the excepluli of royal domain, baronial castle, or serf*%cpl- 
tage. Besides tfie iiitUetfce of richt.s, the cleriry possessccTlfhe 
ippsupemyr^ilstriictioii. The*little lwUo\Vledge afloat 
Irl has stilt'd to tftm/tfie scattered /lemewts of ^omc disflgured 
^sv.icq'-.^ ftm tradixions of sacred and profuiiejf litevature. liw/y 
alone coulo read or write: tj^ey w’<;i'e ut'cessary in e\^y castle of 
J'rance: from the suzerain to the least vassal, ail hau their chap¬ 
lain to draw up their deeds, to recite the breviary,.or enfiv^ii-^he 
long iiigbts of wrinter with some 1»le or Jegem^of chivalry. They 
were cijasnlted on all domestic a§'aift,kiud they had contrived to 
connect almost every aot-of life .with religious offlees ojAelfgious 
ideas. The Christian Ifaith o^flleHuiddle ages was j^ast poly- 
. theism, the deities of which were in continual rclatkim with man- 
kiiK?. The catalogue of the church of (^luny e^bits ^Jist of 
eleven thousand saints, habitumly invoked by the peophs.' The 
ini£iq|isc power of the Church was pre^rved iii a spirit.,of tinjjly 
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by the'i# tjiibut assembly of both general and proSfDCtal 

in whicQobe clerks deliberated upon tbe pteans of maintatoing .tbe 

purity Obc^ine, or of consolidating thd authority of the Church. 

Fjom tfaib tWdfth century *>0 the thirteenth the great collection oi' 

the Per6 Labbe coiitain^ur general councils, iu whirJ^' all 

l^shos; of Christendom were assembled to the mimber of u^hrdd' 

of a plousaiid, and tliiee hundred aud seve^en paijticulai' of 

provinssal councils, in which die necessities of the local churches 

were deliberated upon adfd '^provid^d for by the bishops itnd pre> 

lates of the neighbouihood, 

In faet, before w'e arrive at the epd of the eleventh century, we 
find tli^ tli^ Church had become th<9t unique source^of all social 
existence. From it every thing the moral and intellectual 

order of men’s ideas, were founded on its doctrines, it servedT as*an 
active and regular auth'xdty-tVc'only rational forms ofilegal juris¬ 
diction were established by it; in sltort, iiothi^ existed out of ita 
pale but brutal and unorganized^ forcei whi^ could not 'Vmg 
oppose any effective lesistatice, and which W'as disgraced by every 
attcnfpt it made against authority sacred in tbe eyes of all. 

At this period EdVgpe may be considered is a great religious 
federative republic, governed by a clerical aristocracy, consisting 
of tli^ Bishop of Home f4r its ptf^sident, and the rest of the bishops 
of Christeudoni, their suffragans, their ciuioiis, and the'^ponks. 

But the Church itsolf was destined to undcigo i» ^r^volutit^ : 
the bishops of Rome set forth their pretensions as ifue spiritual 
monarchs placed bv f Jod on eaith : the famous Uildeb'und (Gre¬ 
gory Vll.) first established tins maxim. The Church then lust its 
liberal form of goveinment by councils, and assumed an aspect 
altogether monai'Ciit^al: this revolution was in pro{>ress from the 
pontificate of Giegory Vll. to that of Innocent ill. The pope 
th(^Pbecame the only visible organ of diurcb ; and as it bad 
ipeviously become the sinique souicc ofljpowcr andsinduence, it 
naturally followed that (he pontiff maintmi^d t soit oF<,u>tt’iversa| 
monarchy over all the princes and people of (Ihristemfolo 
during the ppriod whuh forms the subject*of the vvork'^before us, 
the proofs ot^this authority are displayed by the different popes in 
a niauimr nut to be misunderstood. Wc find Gregory VII. esta¬ 
blishing the doctiipe that kiogiji were his tempoial ^bishops. 
Urban 11. made Philip l.jo^^Fmnce submit to his viill in % point 
of privalicjnorals by relieving liS subject fioin tbeir oath or alle- 
gianep. ^he emperor Hent^ IVf submitted lo a similar hhniili- 
ation; and tbe long pontificate of ianoc(*iit m.,contempoiaiy 
with a great |^art of the reign of Philip-Augustus, we fi^ this 
pope «£]K:omniunicating the king,*patting the kingdom Under an 
interdict, proclgimiAg himself auxerain of England, and, in shojrtj 
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attetnpnng, and succcssfulfy, to^exercUe all,the act^ uni- 
vptsal motiaich< And his influence wa,s no); only 6xel°;^ over 
thelkings, but it was felt Jky M'hule masses of the p(>pu^ui.<9n,*vvho 
»K^pved at his beck. In the eleventh c«tjjtury all Ett"6pe.*Ua& put 
ip.^od^to^by the voice of Urban II. commanding the delivery^pf 
the*{ra^,scpulchre. It was he who diiected the enthusiasm oT 
the multitude, andi regulated its movements. Bulls ac^^trded 
privileges to the cijtisaders and relieved them from their del].^, and 
poiitiflcal regulations interferdd in t1iei:^ett)ement of di*>puted 
rights and of the public peace,,without consulting any authority 
but its own. Sometimes it directed its force against tlie East, 
now against,Spain or Englai^, at another time against thf* A.lbi- 
genses; in short, the feudal population of {lie middle ages 
to have become the devoted subiects of the.de*>potic pontiffs Of 

The pontificate of^lnnoceni lU. ^s the epoch of the greatest 
spicifitour end oner^y of the Chu/ch, and jet at that vei j moment 
its power carried within itself tLe seeds of decline. The giand 
pi inciplc of the Church was the argumeiu authority: its sc*eii< c 
began and ended in*tiie official interpretatio/i'” of the Scriptures, 
the regulations o? councils and popes. A Christian owed Ins faith 
to his Catholic teacher, as the seif^liis servfice to Ins master, the 
liege-iiian ^ his lord: it was uo part of their dutj to examine 
iiiojives, or tmlook to consequences. But In the period from the 
‘tlAenth to Mj twelfth ceiilury, the spheie of men's studies be¬ 
came eiila^ed^ ipauusciipts weie multiplied in the iibrbiics of the 
catlitdrals and monasteries; these did not all contain merely the 
traditions of the Chiffch,—-thSre were founii among them 
precious reiuaips of Greek agd Homan liiteratpi^ In the twelfth 
century the classics had become familiar to the lettered clerks; all 
the pious books of the tiife display a fainilianty with them,Olhd 
even wom^ bad be^utifeo devote themselves to h <' 11110 ? die efe- 
ij^nt to\g^s of C^elfTe'^nd Rome. ^/Thus a s.^uice of iustruc- 
^a/T opened wiich did not flow Irom tlie Ctiurcb, and by4j^ 
very /act, mid also by the nature of the instruction,* iyi authority 
received a blow fiom which if nevn faiily lecovered, a<id of which 
the consequences were more strikingly exhibited every da>,| 
pUilo'fophical character of many,of the authotj> beginning to 
be studied gave birth to heresies, the,existence of which had an 
impohdnt influence upop the hisdA'v of clerical power: as, 

moreover, a branch of ^nstructian was discovered whi^ did not 
emanate from the Chtirch and formed no parte of it^if naturally 
fTrqjjuced a body of teachers devoted to its circulation. Hence 
arose’theicoutiuental universities', the great birth-places of biettsics; 
that is to say, of Christian notions combined with the dogmas of 
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ancient^iloaophy. Btu this was not the only nval instUnvon. 
to the spirif of the Church that arose ^ut of studies of anti* 


quity, 

to this time almost all j[urisdicdoit had been usu^||ed ’l>y ; 
thec^ks, who decided according to certaid .texts, supposititiotts 
or mi^piipd, of Scripture. The lay jurisdiction was ^educed to 
a few>]ises of feudal privileges* The discovVy of the Rotuan . 
*avv prudua^d a great c^iiange;. a dlass of persons arose who acted 
under p system of iidtious totally.independent of the Church *.and 
of religion. The study of the Paq^ects also enlarged the circle 
of the ideas of laymen; and the opinions of the peqpje began, in 
cases cn)f right and wrong,to referto entirelydifferenUests and stand¬ 
ards frOin those of t4q Chusch. The Pandects becomiivg objects of 
especial study, professonr aij^^to t^achthe codes and instsittttes. 
From that moment a limit was sot te the influence of Uie Church. 
The kings established another nio^e of procewrothah heretofore, 
by the system of provost baillis in. the different localities; the 
laws %vere written, and tU? towns i^d seigneuries had magistrates, 
who were placed iil^ position directly opposed to the ecclesias: 
tical jurisdiction. This rivalry endured up t(f the complete 
triumph of the laical jurjsdictiofl. 

The .progress that had been made in the scienpt^ although 
smqll, tended still somotvhat towards the emanci^pon of 
mind, and the weakening of the powor of the Ch^ch. Every** 
discovery which teaches a man to Reflect and com'pastf, gives a 
blow to all systems of authority. The jwelfth and thirteenth 
cej4n^es are full t)f the quarrels lietweenoishops aud burghers 
disputing for juri^ictionf and pow#r. In former times, the 
people had been pasrively obedient: the^Pope had but to speak, 
an<MU Europe arose or sat down at wism; but his wishes no 
longer found. <tbat prompt and eiithu$ias|^ic accomplishnieiit: the 
remonstrances of the ChuroL it is true, Cemtinued to pMuce aiig 
effect, but it was'faint and tehiporary; The kihgs, in tlleir ^njf 
feft the influehce of ibe spirit of the age*, and, as s^n as they 
could, threwVff the oppressive yoke^ their ability to do 

so • depended on the disposition of the for it is, in fact, 

. oil them, after all, ^ whatever^i^araclier'they may be,, that all 
power is founded. This is not efficiently attendd^ to in 

' the histpry of the middle ages. . V* * " 

With tl^ masses, ffiat is to sa^ itb^.^^at. hplk oif the people, 

• alwayk muk rest 4he supret^lfd^e * ffin^^fo’^nnanimous^ 
<.nn*d in motion, there is no other in a 'state tlati^ re^st4t.' 
v.They '^'i^beeidesva fqVce of Jnei^t the secret is td kn«9w #kiiit 
. J^ey will tolerate, and how ihWh ffiey will bear r lhis isj^e Unj^ 
^utbofUty of •a ’^gbvqrowigpdwer. In the ri Uddi^ n je Athis 
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force waiT merely brutal; jt was moreover incapable ^ fii^ercising 
* its'real power wa|:t of mutual commilnicariot^^*diat is to 
*«li;iy, its power was smaller than in a ^oie cniightej;i6d state, but 
still it was supreme. ilEll apthonty that has ever existed ^has 
‘acted 01 } a kind of instinctive knowledge of tbe nature of. Jiis 
jpower. The teuikl system tried to cppc with it, by^mul^plying 
Its own ibrce, by means of armour, horses, and implenV!nts of 
war, the building of castles, 'donJ|oilS,^nd keeps; ^and*, on the 
»other hand, by reducing the masses into the vilest state possible, 
and shackling their exertions by every foice, physical and'nioial, 
that they knew of. The clex^ attjtcked them lutellccluall^ : they 
infused into them certain nonous of theii Ownsanctitj^,and,lurned‘ 
tbe jreligion of Christianity into a further means of power, b;y con¬ 
vincing the Ignorant man that itewps fo** hi<>* Wsres/ to be guided 
by them, that his Me iii thc.iieiit woi id was in then hands. The 
seigneur bound tb^ bod} of his'thiall, the priest his mind .—tbe 
giant was blind. Gradually, ^ith tbe piogiess of his intillectual 
mipiovement, has tlie iitflueuce of his {^wer been tclt, but even 
in the state of his uttermost darkness, ui the middle ages, his 
powei was kndwn, and his temper consulted. They w ere afraid 
be would but St his bonds. It ma^ be observed, that reformations, 
oi great d'^mges in the order oi thingl, nevei take place tii^ the 
nesses ai^e /ipe for them. There were m|iny Luthers before the 
"Successful The histpry of Italj^, and even of Spam, piescnts 
numbeiSMUS Ingy be seen in Or«M*Ciie’jS excellent woiks on the 
suppressed reformatuiu in those countries. Why did Luther, 
from his cell at Witt^lberg, pbur forth hiis buUs with more autho¬ 
rity than the Pope ? Why^was he not seiz^ and buint1[jre*so 
many before him ? Simply because his voi^ found an echo in 
c\ery bosom ; the masses «vere with him; and befoie them, 
popes, and even armies*, are powei less. ^ 

' In the^imes of which we are wridpg* the Church contiibuted 
^rcatl/'fo Us own fall from the posl^f gCide and ruler of social 
existence, by its excessive immorality, by its odeiiccs against tle- 
ccucy, its open negligence bf those rules it presenj^ed to others, 
and by prostituting its dififeient sanctions for tbe sake o f exto rting 
inodey^ As the asc^ic virtues of the original cenobiteT^d not 
a little contributed to tbe esfiiblighineiit of the power of the 
Cfad'rdi, the vice and hixui^ of l^ir Aiccessors, in a pro^rtional 
degree, undermined itf The popes ynd cotuicib werem’^ aware 
of this consei^ueace. The letters of the pop^s of tins age, both 
circular apd particular, constantly turn on the reformation of the 
iuphiW»of tbe clergy, for they felt that tor be essential f^4he pre- 
^rvaiicm of tbp influence of the Chpreh, no,doubt peromved to 
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ation. ■ ^athdrity of the Chi^v^^om^ndec} lov its tnainte** 
nanoe ^ iSxtincttdb’of ^fesy; sif thc 

InqttisiUo^ The vbl^e of this atrocious tnsfiiutitb may^* 

. CQiisidefed as the last efirort of .a baling authority.. ' - J , . - 
>S\Vheu the people tivere emaucij^alad from the alav^i^f the 
Chup(d]«—that is to.say.a^beo ts^fi Cbur^di cea^d to hold despodc 
sway jpver *the iiikids of men—for It has tii^r entirely lost its 
power* a political body*: 7 -dm fou^l iusUtutions retnamed, 
though gmaply changa^nd mut'dated* The aoaerain had erected 
himself bto a king, and greatly extended jlds feudal powers; to 
the extension of this, power the ba*r^s were still osmosing a j^ou* 
tiiiual''fesjstaiice. In tlie mean tWe another form of governmetd: 
•had abseil; tiie pe^le collected in toaiMtui began to conscious ' 
of their foro^, and A’hjdicat^ to diemselves k»srtai« privileges. 
Scattered abroad iu the fields, <v* collected *io small hamlets, the 
serfs were the -elaves of their anthers* ^'ill; iint wheh emceathey 
had gathered together in commuSes^ had learned %p sympathixe 
witli^cach other, and to ^ in concert, they disdained the s^gueur’s 
authority. In some countries th^^.,succeeded in establishing the 
independence of the dommune; in all tliey fdscomplisbed a certain 
degree of liberty. We have before, traced the emancipation of 
the^eople from the CHurch. The history of the x^tnunes is 
the nistory of* the emancipation of the people from ^le fet^al 
system, and in fact fhe foundhtiou o/. society as Ittiixists at 
moment, iittention hgs been moi'C peculiarly ^lled $0 them of 
late by the very admirable lettem of 10. Tlderry’* on the History 
of France, « . • -sp* 


* if if observation M. (jvapeiigup on thesf comimiaes is full of 

practical wisdom, xle observes that ^e desite of libefty broke out 
in ijhnse communes pretty nearly ahouh|the same time*,, and during 
the twelfth and thirteenth Genturies^ tke collections are full of 
charters giving the name p^i^ht to thabliherty that ^as enjoyed 
in fact. Thus a poptdar molution w'as afte^wardsjslhctien^ 
by the royal and feudal power. A grand lesson, says opr audior, 
for societies^ The best way to obtain ft^dom is, to, take it hrst 
of all, and get it written down aftMraijds. V < • , 

Thl^^irit of association, arlsh^ otiU: hecessit^ 

protection, was- th^ .charactcrij|bc of ihe .i^ddlp a^s. • Every 
society fell into the form df \ 4:^iioraidph,,’^b'snfi^Jmdi P( 

■■■ “ , " ' ■■■■■‘■T " * . . .. . ---- 

* Tire Mitbih of (he tkt NerWs lMgved ^ tu ottr Iwa 

i ^ctfnber: fbe «nine, we hfbUeve, wbote leeUii«i.|weie nusi^ded by, fhe iiiit|j[str|>.pM«e' 
’ ihort time previous tp die glodous Retpptdon.cv'Jaly.' ' **l?^nce 

' ja tSSO^whh' fwaue a Uiaevy i^ Ti^nce by |d. Tliie^. 

She ^bably. !^peaking on Ae tilrooij|rtapKfatira af Bone h:ienC alltuMs aixbiie 
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4 the abienct of a centra! :^ority. Although* the establishment 
of tniinicipa! histiUitions widely spread, ylt there weW shades 

<<^iftcrence between those adopted in the towns of Iltffy^ France, 
F.ii)\idws, and England* fti Italy the municipal system was con- 
> vcrtedAnV a regular republican government. The cities of Lotr^ 
blirdy elected their <jwn magistrates, and treated of war^and peace, 
as independent soybreignties. They differed in no respecl from 
the republics of antiquity, resembling ifto)^ especially the Achajan 
league of the latter ages of Greece. '* <* 

I he municipalities of Languedoc weie constituted ^iftfir the 
same model. If there were any hope of securing absolute so^’e- 
i;eignty, the ^iaens never hesitated to prbclaini it, • Marseilles, 
Mmitpellicr, Toulouse, and Arles, several times dcclaicd* them- 
selves republics in the middle agee, gnd maintained their indepen¬ 
dence against the coifhts and Jiisiiops who claimed aulhoiity over 
thenf. Wherever iff the cities a jjHower was retained by some feu¬ 
dal lord, it was the occasion of perpetual revolt on the part of the 
burghers. In the space of fifty years th^ inhabitants of Avignon 
put to death one of their viscoimts and two their prelates. 

In the commttncs of France the municipal privileges weic not 
so extensive. The communal charters guaranteed to them the 
elections of^heir magistrates: the meetings in which then elec¬ 
tions weief tooh place at the sound <^f the c(iurch bclK, in 
public »^arc, and nciytier king nor seigneur bad any right to 
interfere «^idi tt^ern. The magistrates regulated thespoHce, the 
management of the contributions, superintended the walls, fosses, 
and roads. The citillS^ad tfteir own militai^ establishments, a 
jiiiisdiction independent of that of the king^ which was*a^n]n- 
lustercd by dieir mayors ana cchevins. The municipia of Lan¬ 
guedoc differed from the republics of Italy in this, tliat very 
of lliem had been able to Shake off their dependence upon some 
^su^iior power, whetherkof the king, ffie coufit8» or the bishop. 

K • tbwns of ^Flanders were ruT^ b* tl sort of federative sys¬ 
tem, founded on their gommetcial relations. They were strictly 
devoted lo their counts, but Stiirso jealous of thtjjr municipal 
privileges, that they irould admit no mudal banner to appioach. 
tbcir^qlls without permission. The sole right possesseoi^ tlie 
aeign^rs was to man the citadeFand appoint the governor of tlie 
castll. The dtiseos imdertook no support the troops, in return 
for the protection andf privileges they enjoyed from die* rcudal 
lord. Their ^ertibns were chk^y of a meijcantile cast ;i* their 
e<^it)erce embraced all the known world. 

* *®j*®**^P*^ rights ill England were mixed up, as in Trance, 

vwtli the, feudal system, though to a greater extent, 'fhe Con- 
and the military vaSsals bad a g$ioH 
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dealQf tiieir aut!bDrit;|/over the citizens. The inuaicipal privi¬ 
leges partook largely of the charactejkof fiefi^ and in fact existed 
bjran^ udder the swords of the barons. A great prioqiple 
..howeyer pioclaimed itr Magna Charta. The impiunitip mthe 
•^vvns were recognised by &e Kirig, and the represeabtives'of 
the communes were called to parliament to vote in meters of <aid 
and Subsidy. 

Iif^tii^heart of the cities interior i^uniciMtlbodies were formed t 
all was corporation lind exaggeration. Every trade and branch 
of iildiistry had its peculiar laws, privileges, and magistracy. The 
gloveis, the butchers, the ,^shef^n, as well as the rest, boasted 
of thbir banners, their guard, gnd theii provostt^as well as the 
> towm and the barons. ^ v * * 

The cities beedme ip no Iqpg time the dej^sit^es of *all the 
wealth of the country, and*th^ kings soob discovered tliat they 
weie the leadiest sources of supply. ^ho4)aron,p<»se8sor of the 
soil, lord of a rude and empty ra8Ue,*was a poor contributor to 
tho wants of the state ip any othertnetal dian steely which he was 
inoie icady to drjtw liii his owtl quarrel than that of the country 
at large. Tim citizen, on the other hand, constantly exchanging 
Ids merchandize against coin,,aiways had the means of i^elieving 
tflf' wants of the king in the way most agreeable to rulers in 
geiicial. But.he who has the power to grant su/f^lies, or with¬ 
hold them at w ill,* is sure sooner or later to ^ consulted jh 
the disposition of them: this leads t^ the great step itvtiie histoi^ 
ot modem government, the representation of thi commons in par>: 
Imment by their deputies. • 

• IT vve may apply tbederm ‘‘Opposition” to the government of 
the middle ages.^e may distinguish three bodiel in which it wan 
Worally centred. First, the Cburc|^ made its weight felt hy its 
discourses, its interdicts and excommunichtions, by its proinrses 
as well as by its wealfh: then came tfa^ barons with thrir opposi¬ 
tion of puie physicit^ for^: at last it ooutred in the ckizeys, a^ 
had its foundation in tfaeir power to refuse* or grant supplf^ 
Of these three opposition^ the buighers were die one which gave 
the least trouble; and as it was the only one which turned upoi^ 
thtj‘8ftly sole U'ue principle of govemmeilt, viz. the inibre^ts of the 
governed, it is tlie on^ has remained, has b^n greatly 

exj^anded and extended|fiaftd,mn<(t continue to be so iif proppr- 
tioii as the people leara the nature ofrights, and the art of 
sclf-governmen^ We must not ailppole,diat the commons weie 
•ever cited to council, because their advice was wanted, {t is the 
remark of an old Breach writer, “ he must sadly want eyes'* who 
dods not see that die roturier was never added td the Btaies Ge- 
.ncrah Oon^fy to the old ordei of France, for any odicrared^on 
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th^n that was sometimes wdoted to bear all the pdncipai bur- 
<lens » and charges.’^ — Poimter, Recherche syr^ la Pr<tn^ Uv. ii, 

" .. / . " 
^ter the junction of the commons wiO< the other two elements 

of*/eudm gCMferument, the barons and the king, a sort of fusif^. 
was estabhshed between all three, out of vihich the composite 
iorm of modern states has arisen. The extinction of some feudal 


priviieg.es, .the aggrdndiaemeut oC the power of the stiz^air** and 
the existence of the commons as a sepaiVe powei, enabled the 
government to assume a general charactei. Pieviously, th^'king 
treated with his vassals, the barotis v^re sovereigns of their own 
domains, and ibe people only ha^ privileges*when they v^efia col- 
fleeted in sufficiently luige masses to lake them. Since the (ikriod* 
of jiiilction, the race of power has^ beejb'^betfvt'eu the kings and 
the pebpie, iii which the foimer haveliad 'greatly the superioiity. 
^Tfae kings took advantage of thh generalization which tbcir autho¬ 
rity had acquired, and pi^lisbe^ edicts and ordinances, whuh, 
though they respected paiticular privileges, stili gradually gauged 
an authority, contioiled certainly by the^State^, whidi the kings 
took care to call seldom as possible. * 

The geueiali/atioH of the royal at|tbority was also gieatly aided 
by the action of the Homan law, and ihe wotks of the juriscon¬ 
sults. who, mfetog for guides the maxims of the P<uidect$, and for 
nqpd/ds the4li^lute nionaicby of the empefors, waimly and in- 
dustiiously maintained the j&enitude of tlie royal legislation and 
ttdiAimstratlbn. THe number of works written by the ancient 
jurisconsults is immemaivia The*theory that it jvas the coints of 
justice which greatly contributed to geqpralize and leiidci absb- 
lute the authqiity of the kmglif is admirably developed by Mon¬ 
tesquieu. ^ 

Such may be CQiisideica a general pictuic of the political 
movement of the 12th l<>lh centuries but civilization em- 

te s^ the*, progress of mankind in udie* points besides those 
I relate to th£ character of the governing body. We will 
again follow M. Capefigue in 4:<Mlecting the facts which mark the 
developement of the human mind during the period'which we 
have d^cribed as the age when so much was begun for tllHHu- 
turc, httle finislied l^r the present,: this ts as applicable to 

the Ittefor^f edmt^c, UQt) inteUectued^nstoTy of the tipie as lb its 
moral and poti^cal lustblitions. \Ve will proceed in our edlfeg- 
^vpur to convey the eharacter of these centuries, by noting dmvii 
the fitc^ which wSl of tlibmselves maik the progress of the world* 
in tl^ .various departments of mental culture, 

Tim exict sciences in the Tith and ISth centuries had* idhde 
bwf^^jjall progress! nevertheless the period whkh pvduced^ 
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Roger Bacon ai^ Albertua Magnus cannot lie *co»iwi4ure4 steriT^* 
ThejE^lt of the timesVas* that the s^enccs were made ihe subject 
o£dis&ertatiou rather ^au of obseivation. **rhe CQrri||>t 
tions of Aristotle, deri^d through the medioia of jthe Aiubst^'ere 
source of the philosophy of the age^ even Art^eteUem Jbad 
not made any great progress; but so far as it m 38* known; no 
changes Vere permitted ui the doctrines of riie ancients, but Such 
as vnm^diawn fiom the*prevalent system of Christian Theology. 
Tfaree^lebrated mdfi have written d^riptions of riie physical 
werridt Saint Thomas, Saint Bonaventure, and Albeitus Magnus, 
and each falls into the saiuf tralh of ideas. The following short 
suniAiary of them is taken frqm Brucker The different as> 

. peeks of the ceiestial bodies are the causes of •gen^ation and com 
luptiou. All th^properties^nd fiacuities of terresyial bodies are 
jiuthiiig more than the foims lyid conditioais impressed upon them 
by the stars, and above the stais liy sj^iowOr intelligences: their 
motion IS produced by 3 mutuid bpt secret action: it is thus that 
tlijp attractive viitue lesides m an occult form, which t^e celestial 
spheies confer on the magneft An element is the simple priii- 
cipie of composed *or composabie bodies: tho quintessence is an 
existence which is distinguuihed from all bodies, and w'bich con- 
lams in Itself 110 principle of contrariety, and consequently of 
Corruption.” 

Sucli veibiage ndcessarily rendered no assistancei^thc acquire¬ 
ment of a knowledge of nature, ^he absuidesf discoveries and 
pretended facts are recorded in the writings of this age. Ip, the 
Speculum Nntusale of Vincent de Bewrais, the unicorn is placed 
* in the list of the animal kingdom: to catch it, a young virgin must 
be employed, because slie is the dinblem of purity. The ostrich 
18 said to batch her eggs by the he^ of her looks.* Rigord re¬ 
lates, that, after the taking of Jerusaleda by Saladin, children 
ceased to’have paori than tweiity-tiyo teeth, and the Chronicle 
of St. Denys carefully informs us, that the death of, 
Augustus was announced by a comet. » 

The cqmpass, one of (he properties of the magnet, gunpowdet, 
aud the properties of convex glasses, aim ^fscoveries that belong 
to tlfese centuries. > 

The most couitilete des^rMmi ql the compass is ih the book 
of puyot de Piovins,ksokritkjtnde;i^lbe q/ame of the Gupot Bible, 
published in the reign of Philip Aii|mi|^s. Its utility to'ma¬ 
nners is also spoken of hf other poeti}*^ind waters of (he sanio^ 
•age. * ^ 

The discovei7 of gunpowder if attributed to a Gengan.nionk: 
the*machinore ancient descripriun of it by Rogqr Bftpon would 


I^|. - I m . . . . «*i4^twi I■^|I|HI H iMi »iifci.ii «^i ■' ' 

* Vincents Bepov«c«n«lt Opera i Specul Natural, ^ 
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eeeiii to giv6 tho credit of the invention to ^ngland. He^ says in 
hfs work De nuUil(ite maginit in order to imitate thuncler and 
■Hg^iiningy take some sulphur, nitre, ar^d charcoal, which wlfpn 
se^watc produce np effect, but when mixed together discharg^^ 
themselves^ the instant a light conies in contact with jlienlt"' 
fro'iu :my hpllow inacliine in which they may have been shut 
up, with au explosion which equals the report and flash of tliun- 
der.” As fcarly as the y6ar 1200f the Afal^s used this n)w?::eUre in 
order to shoot stones and balls from tubes. Nevertheless the 
first mention made of the employment of this powder in ^raVice, 
is in an account of the year 133§, of Barthelemy de Drake, trea¬ 
surer at war, in*which is registered a payment to Henry de'jFau- 
•mechon "for mr^dcr and other things tvetessay^^’for the caiinon 
employed at flie siege of Puy-Guilkmine. ^ 

1 o Roger Bacon aft also attributed the principal discoveries 
in optics; such as the*ffi'sMdea oi the camera ohsenra, spectacles, 
telescopes, &c. In a raaiiiiscript of i29<>, the author complains 
that he is no longer able to read without spectacles; and in a ser¬ 
mon preached in i50o, it is said that they were invented about 
twenty years befone.— {Tiraboschi, Uiv. p. 19^—1990 

The pi ogress of the mathematical sciences was not so coiisider> 
able as the pliysical ones. However, calculation by ciphers vys^s . 
already applj^ to geometry, astronomy, and^even to music and 
architecture. ‘The principal^objcct of these studies was to get at 
the luysterickis copnection between number^ and the occurrences 
of liutnan life. The introduction of the Arabian numerals con¬ 
tributed greatly to tbe^7?Stensidn of the arithmetical calcii|ys. 
The first use onde of them ii^ France was by an Englishman of 
the name of Holywood, (Joannes de Sacrobosco,) a professor in 
the University of Paris, in k treatise on the sphere. They are 
there used for multiplication, and even for extractipn of cubic 
roots. % . 

Mi^berc stin cxis^ a commentary dn LucKd by Campanus de 
Navarre, which belongs to these times. But geomeft-y was con¬ 
founded W'itli architecture, aid certainly, whether by theory or 
practice, seems to have been carried to a considerable degree of 
jMsrfectibn. In the middle of the 13th century ^lain de Lisfe de¬ 
fined righit lines, curved and circumffex, the triangle and tetragon. 
Euc]id%*Eloments b^aivto be fifiKght.*' Two MSS, reniajp of 
^ treatises of geometry in tnese times, written in French, in which 
all the figures are drawn in gold. ,, ^ 

Mjechauism made considerable strides. Albeftus Magnus’ 
made a speaking head, and an automaton human .figure, which 
arose and opened a door when it was knocked at.. Roger Bacon 

^ inadl . ** ® * = 

y' * ■ .. . ■ . ' 
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The first Latiu Book on astronomy is by the befoiv-mcntioned^ 
Campjinus de Newarro. It is a coi^lete treatise of the splicror 
and contains ' a planetary theory. Jfc adopTSr tlie system of 
ancients, with the corrosions of the Arabs, who were our maiffers 
'-^H^this science. The most remarkable monument of die epodh'is 
*the undertaking of Alphonso X. in ^pain, who empibyed some 
Jews, and* Arabs, to compile the astronomical tables* which still 
retaipjm name, and whi^h served for a long time as the basis of 
all astmhomical calcidOlions. 

A{;trology, of course, occupies a large place in the state of the 
science! of these ages. Taj|leyrafid‘Perigord, bishop of Anxerre, 
an ad'^pt in the art of. divination, wrote a special trmtise on astro- 
. logyj.. it served the l|(^sis^f the vast labours ofAlbertus Mag-* 
nils, whose workl^ contsfin an inynense quantityVif cabalistic 
theories, and of those systems of iiumbcr% and sighs which are 
supposed to indicate the course of mun^j^e affairs. Albertus 
also teaches us the art of preparing tH^ simples, the alchymical 
mixtures of blood and mud, for the purpose of fabricating living 
beibgs: lie gives us a description of these imperfect and horrible 
creatures, into wbrnh he tried to infuse the breath of life. The 
works of Albertus Magnus form twenty-one volumes in folio, 
(Lyons, IG31); they a«e composed of separate treatises on all. 
thfi occult sciences. 

AsffOnoiny made also some progress under the exact and 
rational observations of Roger Bacoif. . His labou^ on the mag¬ 
nitude and refraction Of the heavenly bodies, oh the* equinoxes 
and the solstices, prove that his«m fB wili* li: i j itd taken the ouly right 
diM«^ion in philosophical inquiry, the procedure by experiment. 
He rectified numerous errors in thft calendar thCn in use, and 


proposed to Clement IV. that it should be remodelled; but the, 
time had not then arrived for that cnange.'* The ordinary writ¬ 
ings of the times belraj the prevalence of the most absurd 
ideas on this subjHtr Al^eric, the monk of Trois JJ^oiitaine^ 
speaks of leaps whieli he has seen the 9 un take. (Chronic, ifu 
aim. 1212.) *Tlie chroniclers tell u^, with perfect simplicity, that 
the sun passes the night in lighting up Purgatory: that the earth , 
is sustained by watci, water by stones, the stones by the four 
Evangelists, and ‘they by the fire of the Spirit. The*universe. 
was compared, to an egg, earth is the yolk, the wat^r the 
whitd)<and the air the. Shell. , * ♦ 

The little geography that was known itt these centuries was 
derived from the^rabs. The Chronicles abound in the, most 
absurd geographical nfistakes. Tlie blunder of Shakspearc^v^hb 
.speaks of the sea shore of Bohemia,.probably after shme old 
chronicle^ may «be'taken as a specimen of the notions of a |)Mi»r 
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{kge. Paradise is found in their writings in the ceiitre of Asia» 
whence flow the four great rivers, the Nile, the Ganges, the Tigris, 
41 , 1^1 the Euphjates.*‘^Gautier*de Metz occupies a whole book w^th 
theVescriptioii of the island of M^foes, \flu*re there is six thoutbs 
ofirlay and six months of uight. “As for us/^ says Gervsisc Q^*;' 
Ti'Ibuiy, “vie declare tl)€ world to be a square placed in the 
middle of tlie seas.” The Speculum Natura/e of Viucijint dc 
Beauvais, .which has been already mentioned, must be ^j^istin- 
gitished from the ignorant descriptions ov his coiiteiKporaries. 
His woik contains a tolerably exact picture of the state of geo¬ 
graphy ill the middle ages. Htf gqiq? a methodical list *of the 
difleieiit couirLrics of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Goucerniiig 
«Palestine, as ^is information was founded on the observati^i of 
pilgrims, his ^port is pretty accurate. 'Wlieir'he comes to the 
not th,'then but very little known^ numerous errors occur. He 
supposes that Kurope^S termiilatcd by the ocean at the (iOth de¬ 
gree of latitude: bcyoncT*which islands oiil} occur. Albertus 
Magnus has tectitied many of his imperfect notions on this point. 

The spirit of travelling, whether under a religious or inercaidilc 
form, which took^ possession of the Christian woild during tlic 
middle. ages, with all the ardour pf* a passion, necessaiily cx- 
jteiided the geographical knowledge of the time. The second 
part of the Amials of Roger Hovedeii contains a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of S)r?l^'iud the countries visited by Kie crusaders’.*^ The 
hope of converting infldels 5ed several missionaries into distant 
regions at tTiis period, and .•.ome have left'inteiestiiig memorials 
of their observation. the travels of ^Pietro Caipiui, 

who made known the great rivers of Riii^ia under the natiieo^\>f 
the Dnieper, DAn, Jaik, and Yolga; of the monk Rubruquis, who 
was sent to Tai tary on a ruqj^our of the conversion of the great 
Khan, lie gives a living picture of the manners and usages of 
the nations h^e traversed in his journey ko Caracorum. The 
Qjost pupyrtant of the w'ritings of (cuVellers is however 

undoubtedly the wbik of Marco Paolo. He may b^ considered 
as the creator of Asiatic geog^pliy. 

. The habit of composing chriviiicles, as shown in the stupend¬ 
ous quantity of these monuments of monastic patience, might, it 
may be ^AppOi>ed, have bad a saltUa^ influence on chronology. 
For itiji^s in a chronological forn\ tnat* tliey preferred to fecord 
tlie events of history; tlAy put down the transactions the/ de¬ 
scribe day by day. • confusion of their geography is, Ijow 
, ever, qot more decided than that of their chronblogy. They ar^ 
only to be depended upon for the events wjiich occurred imme¬ 
diately under their eyes, and in recording these they dilfered . 
gnaatly in their calendar. In most of the provinces o^France, 
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in BDrgunfty> in T^arbonuc, at Foix, as in Italy/ the ^ar began, 
at Easter;'at Rlio^ez', Cahurs« Tulle,, and in Spain, on the !£5tU 
Mafch.*^ The lirst of January rarely occurs'^ds the commeii^<>«, 
iiient of* the calendar yca#l . 

-„,M. Capchguc attributes the slow progress of science dtini^ 
dark ages to the inelhod of instruction*., “ Adoi?t,” he ob¬ 
serves, *' aflphilosophical course, and the result obtained will show, 
by the liberality and elevation of j[he studies pursued, the admira¬ 
ble cffefefe,\vhich tlow/rom such a source. Shut up,” he adds, 

“ the^iutelligencc in narrow bounds, aud you will have an education 
without tSnd. aim, or rcsult.^^^lm may be very true ,—iruisfical 
even as far as it is pitelligime, for unluckily M/*Capefigue is 
^sometipes misled by s^nd,—but it seems to us 4^t the defect • 
*6f thi^ middle age^'as raidier in thg matter than u1|p method of 
instruction. Observation bad as yet done ^ little for them, that 
there was scarcely any actual ktfoniedgeto^ach, and as, when 
their bodies are idle, men’s, minds nufSTbe actively employed, 
they occupied themselves in the boundless regions of the imagina¬ 
tions The intellectual occupation of the scholastic ages was the 
comparison of ideals ^ as that of the eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries has been that of facts. The one, it is true, is a barren 
sluily;, and leads to no result; ll)e other is the gate of all happi- . 
iie.'^s and improvement. In composing their Iogica]^treatiscs of 
thc,tiini!M^ the most thorny and disputable points selected 
from the v^'orks of Aristotle and St. iViigustin, on^the ground¬ 
work of which the art •o( reasoning was taught. * M. tJapefigue 
says that this was not the art of rensocTM^^ .but the art of abusing 
rcaijyy. But the fault was not in the art, but in the subject; a 
constant comparison of ideas, without guide or standard, can lead 
to no stable conclusion. For instatme, they discussed the in¬ 
terior structure of Paradise: wbetlier Jesus Christ ascended into 


Heaven in his clothes, and whether his body, as administered in 
the sacrament, is or clothed? In* discussing such aUsur^ 
questions, it is possible to reason very correctly 'und ingeniously, 
but where is the resulc to be obtained? and if obtained, of what 
utility is it?. This appears to have been the fault of the middle 
ages, that the intellect was employed per se, and with no other 
end than its occupation. Its influence on the happiness man¬ 
kind when employed in the odll^cbon and classification of 4acts 
was nttkbreamed of* 

Tiiere was certainly one important error in the method of iii- 
■ structfon, wdiich wfis. the laying down tn limim of certain formula 
which it was necessary to receive as articles of faith. , ^cionce 
was divided by the doctors ,into four grand classes: theology. 
Jurisprudence, philosophy, medicine: all four were subject tca.tke 
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,rotnnioti iii/‘tho(i of authoritative instruction, which vvas tefmed 
itchoiastic. <> « 

^ ^"heology was dae of the essential studies of these two cefitu- 
ries^ and such paits of the Scriptuiesw^e seUcted for comiiien- 
and'intcrpietation as fell in with the tendency of the 
IciWards lAystical discussion. The piophecies of the Apocalypse* 
wcic a favourite subject. Albertus Magnus, Saint Thpiiias, 
Saiiii Bonaveiilure, commented i>n the most mystical paits^pf the 
-Old and !New Testament the Epistles of Paul, the Psaffiis, and 
the sufleiings of Job. We owe to this age the liist conrordaiu cs, 
and the division of the Bible into (j^i^pteis, as it evists to this day. 
"I’he study of the sacred languages was not entiiely neglected, 
r Two doctors^pf the Univeisity of Paris weie abje to tiansh^te the 
Talmud, theological woiks of ihd tiine,<!nsed as text books 
for the puiposcs of ccbication, aic detived fioin two soiuci s: the 
one class aic comine(!(ai les upon ihe great book of Sentenlia^ by 
Peter Lumbaid; the otlR'r ^reiSumnue, or abiidgements of leli- 
ligious science, and ausw'cr to the St/ilabu!>, oi lathci the /.7c- 
mentSf of the modern prufessou The Summa of Saint I'horn.is, 
winch has been l^anded down as an elements^ry book of theolouy, 
embiaces thice parts: tlic fiist ffeats of the iiatnie of things, (»f the 
. Cieato) and ius creatuics; the second moiality; the tliiid of 
the suei amends and the iucai nation. In this woik Aiistotle is je- 
feiied to lit every page, along with the Fathsis ol the Ch^rridi and 
the texts, of tifr Old and Nfew Testament. One of tluyiist books 
piinkd was thc*.S‘M//zmfit of William Durand, bishop of Mende, 
undei the title of Ment/, 14 j}). 

I'hc study of the canon law was one of the pimcipai biau^bcs 
of sdiolastic iihitructioii. Itf^was drawn exclusively tiom the col¬ 
lection of pontifical decisimis, published by Giatian, m the mid¬ 
dle of the ICth (cntury. This code attiibiifcd absolute *. *wei to 
the Popes, as the sole ecclesiastical avnUorily. Itayiuopd de 
^ennafoil, a Spanish Dominican, ^added^4g»e books to those 
Wiich Gralian had published; they'contain the Decietals fioin 
Innocent HI. to Giegory f^. These two colieclious are the 
, basis of the canon law, and wcie exclusively consulted by theolo- 
gians,.in pjeference to the councils aud all the other acts of the 
thurch.^* Italy was peculiarly tlie theatre <)f this melancholy 
studyk • ^ hen the rising schools ^f the* civil law gained a footing, 
a noisy rivalsiiip was cof^menced between the two chairs, g^id the 
l^iiiversity is saidi by a contemporary, to have resounded with the 
thunder of their disputes. Civil jurisprudciice began to be 
stmhed in the 13th century, at Paris, Toulouse, Orleans, Mont- 
pelliei, Xngeis, w'here flourished the celebrated professokTjjomas 
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turally^ reg;'£&^|^ v^odr^anq IbntllAtto/ft nQuniilb4 j»0veial 

of diatifiguiah^d ^i^olessoc^ At Bt> 


logiift jutriidicid Sun^j^ m^iiwek* Ai^rv 

sills, his intis<;riourdi 9 cii) 4 «ii wrote of gU>» 9 d| on 


Uie tegte of the Aomnu law at 4 hr 


iWR»''iHrhi£ displays 
tfiis is's^i 


a singular example of patiehce . , ^ 

^Sed tn the schools of law; 4iotiy^tt - 

ceiitm^jr that the stnd^ dridiO,Kcanan4dw|dc3uls^p^ehten1aigdd 
and liberal character^^odhr Iho ghidi^de ol edebn^ed Bor* 

Philosophy produced m di^ um^e ages eitept com^ 

menUiies, moie or less on i^^totle/^^ch were by 

'turn»‘*upbeld aniVi^tuleiniM the Chhrcb« Xbwas ftbogt the* 
1 Ith centuiy ibat^AristoteysthdiO^tl toe^pOatr^lht scbpcis, and 
it reigned till the condeibnaBboiO^Asimiirf n^o bed 

applied it too boldly or too stt^dy ^ 

Aniauiy thus prov^ dtut Oo^ono inatteir^''>|!i^ |adivyble«>~'* A 

«iirb>'>l<!> hAifio’.^ flAii) tiA. {to rkn^ fkat kah ^Oafltlty HOI 

; blitcbn there 
be distinct by 
liot. But 


. irmle being* said he, ** la one^ that r 
qiiauty. Sij^ is Bod'-i^mch is ^so pitmlil mil 
be two simple bemg^t |?if-^or they eouH 

qualities, or by parts which one Wsjf or the pthter^..,_ _ 

tins IS incompatible wiSi* the mtnro df n sunple being. conse*' 
queiMl^t ioUows Ut|t God and tnattef are 6 n,t and. jindivistble*” 
Amaury do Chartres was comf^l^ tip i^ttnct; and* nts disciples 
were bum! outside thnsvalis 0 ( Paris* Aldstqtle Wiis»piW 8 cnbed 

... _..L... .-jf ihi_ 


ic{.^at the request of 
»ur<^T forbade, the 


„ ^..- . ,, 

tcai^nng of the Greek philosopher, ^ the |7tdyetn^ty* 

* Jdedicine was die fourth joi t^e Umversity. ,l*bis 

science,snhich had piade so c0f‘Ji^33cu.Ki.« ^ 

Oreepe, 

somefe^__ __^ 

tbeeu presenred i^tr' 

Europe through. tba* ii^edWni of ^eriA^abs* The n^rt^ of 

AWwii#andAterroes,. 


Kv fa^|JW€aa vv aMi>yw 

He retlitned 

rrti._ . k*t , /• 


doaioniy and pbyijjiology 
the bapdaMthe barbats., *||< 
tornj^tWffise foundtittien^ 
menced* 4 nd tfagiin 
thaff no person dionid bo' 
died miatomy and the 
fiiai9*a9mfr reiia^idleuvot^ ^ 
among jb^^e.^fWesnifs 
, j r^ot, TO )nt>* SMbfU 


^jMid iurgw was left rii 
*fiei|nt|b ceotnrylhat ana- 
#lmoWiedge, wrf com- 
^ Usbr f^fri<4|ud€aed 
^tb^biaP^iee h^pot stu* 
human hw* l^pjdare rc^ 
dpe i^ripi^At tJ^^iiod* 
|,prM^%f«Kf|Artof 
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CuriDg»H.ompos^ *by John l^eter of $pain» who afilo waick be- 
,cauie popo fUiiiici the iiarrte of John XXI. The most complete 
works on Hieduine pf the anje are those w'hich'wcjc publ*»hctl by 

•.(Tilka d< Coibed,'(anon ot Parw, iu LiHm verso. They,consist 
of f\so lit atisCs, one De Pw/SifoaMt and the other IM U/rnt$,1)e- 
sidCs H pUeni in foui cantos on the Vtriufs of Meditamenh. ^ 

Neither fhe object nor reiuH of all the intellectual actnity ol 
these centuiies tail be said to have much advajaced the tiuo inte- 
it^its of tniutkind. Neverdielosa,some 6t tlie iitdiiett < fta ts h.i\e 
had great itidmnoe njK>n substquent ages. One of tin so un- 
doubbdly IS the multipbratiou of mnnusciipts and the teiiuatiou 
of nuinuous libiaiics, whete woH* lo^* iound not only confein- 
poiaiy woik^*bat also all the remaining pitidmtions ol antiquit). 

< JLihiarics tlieu''began to multiply. Philip di^|<i)ieu\, Ihsbop of 
Drou\, liadi^toid than which he beqntathed to lus 

caChtdial. Tbeie i5 at St. ^lodaid a boautilui hbran,” sa>s 
(jiauUiiei do Coinsi, hl^^tpakinp of the Abbey ol ht. Mtdaid ol 
Soxssous. Vincent dc Beauvais is iu ruptuios when ho speak*' of 
that of St, Martin of Toms, 

In dieso centuiieh commented the* gieat stiuggU for pii- 
eminence botwooit the Latin and the vnlgai tongue, the purotil ol 
the Fionl^i iaitguagt. Latin reigucd in tht sdiouis, th(» sen nits, 
the (hiiHli, ami the fotmol documents of )vribh< and umI lite. It 
was tauglii in/*he gtammar of Piisciaii, of Albeitus Magf^^s, and 
the giammatical ISIomonl^’' ol Alovandcr do Vdledieu, and thr 
Jhittoimitttn the only levoon which daUs fioiii 

this age. The vulgai toi^i^ was the language ol eonvcisatiou 
among tlie laymen, and ev^ among the ch igy? In &pit( o^^hc 
efloits oi the qiiiveisiuos an^i tlio monCtstir oideii» to at rest its 
piogtcss, it began to make Us way into tlie business of instiue- 
tiun. In the uniteenth contniy espeotaUy some books we,< tians- 
latod into Treneh loi the use ortlie people. The fio^pek and 
tlic Bible passed fiom the oiiental to tb vulgye longue, gK'ully to 
tlv" scandal of tla Chuit'b, A cifriou^<ttislon was niad< oi llie two 
idioms: they weie nuved together in the ihyines and' veisc ol the 
times, as nr Uub example 

** Jc Diaiue bonite vie simpef qumtum ptmum, 

, bj Ui\crnier m’appelle, je dis ecce ad^vr%, 

*■ A^despendiele mien 

Thd^ chronicles weie apioiig the Ilbt productions of the ntvdonal 
tongue. The Latin chionicles aie in geopral wiitten with tok- 
labk eorieetiiess, b«t they are baie and fne«gre**V'iiumeihtions ot 
facU. ' Most of (lie chiotiicleis were witnesses or coiiteinporaius 

/ ' -- •.. . „. . I- ..- .. .., L- 

♦ jptS|J ttiaes, des He* ct de In lawmp, p, 74. i^ianx, low, i», pp. -pja -488. 
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or*UHi events they r^^ord';. so Uiei 4icy oitber frimx ftiUisi 
observation^ frohf the ("omiutitiicttlloits of ey^mUiemo^, or thc« 
nimoujr.of ibe da/. it i« ebicf)]|;riti tbc 4>bfuiuclus> lu 

as those oi^dinvilie and yiikWdouW} tliat wo ^acL 
those traits of manners, ikat pLsasm^^sioiipjlidty, or Miat livdmoss 
•and picturesque uaitatlvc vraich gt!^ tiietr V'Uid' valqo. 

They are also less clerical, aud wriltien ^ith ^udat^ ihau 

ecrleSiastical prejudices; they jrecoant »!l tiie^ have (»epn ib the 
com so '/f their pilgrimages or itheir adventures lU court* and cas^e. 

The number of chfoiticiers of die two centuidea is very gtcai. 
VVe hai« mciitionud the imwes the two fiirincipat ones, who 
wTrote- “ soit cn TMifJran^S^, en tiumag^ de Ut»t f «J^*»** 
liisLoty of Rigord, tadugU io La^dHf was translatiod ib Inaup^ir- 
'/ur f» Ics gmHdc\^et chro^ms^ dc JJjfnh,*** 

GiaHtiume-le-Bietou, the aath(n'*of'dm JPI&Up^dt has also 
viiiltejn a history in prose, which is onl^ Vhltudild where it couti" 
lines that of Uiguid. Matthew f aris .uwbCrtahdy the isost re- 
niurkiibli* of the narrators of diis period. His chronicle is a bulky 
foiki, comprising the national liistory Of Bngland. Xt is charac- 
tcti%(>d by a spirit ■of opposition !o, and independent criticism on, 
the Church of Home, not a little remarkable ifivn monk^ author 
of the middle ages. Jucqnbs de Vitii, who wfites oiiefly of 
niioits connected with Holy laind, presents us virtdi a most 
intcfl i.thag report o4 ell that Was known in the West of the his¬ 
tory, manyiers and customs of Idie Sa|acens, as we1l*as a very aui- 
mated picture of thct corruptions 'of the tdergy.*' l>fan«work of 
Alberic, the monk of Trois houtMOpit ,ls a compHaiiori of dironi- 
city^antcrioi or toutemporary. 'Ine same may .be said of the 
Miivir ilislofial of Vinfteiit de ' *|lte pum%er of chio- 

iii< les of this period which relate tanm Ucuim pioviuc^ or special 
ti\cuts, shell ut> the crusades ajpinslIG^ Alhigens^s, is almost in¬ 
finite, and tlicy partakg pietiy generally the charac^ of the his¬ 
tory of die period.* 

Philippe Monski, 'Bishop of Tohiitoy, wrote theMiistoiy of 
Pi Slice in Lhtin veise# ** m rimes Mkmabies** He hegins with 
the 1 rojau origin of tlie Fraulb* * G«illaot»e4e-iBr«ftoif8 poem 
on Philip-Augustus eontidh^ twrilw j^oqaand verses. It is a‘ 
mctricut chrotiic1e#witbm)Mmorsw^4gnres borvowe^i from the 
classics. Lisyer,in bis U^lAy bf the Poets of thesMiddle 

Ap;Oh> counts upwards of u|' ihqpb two ceuiorics.* l^he 
middle ages nre equally abu^nnt in sarmoas, epistles, tracts, 
cssa^, in sliort ill aU llmse ^finds of wbih*> f^ured% the reli- 

f ious spirit dP the tiqie. Bemmis by Saint Bernard, ^P^ter of 
lloisV and John of Saiinbury rentoin, on inadii^ Whtchrit is dilli-/ 
cult to epoiccive lies the spirit whkh •shook the 
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World, aud'ruled.the society 6r Christendom*with sucK absolute 
4)Ower, 

’It was duiing the*thirteenth centiwyi, from the year 1201 up to 
1280, that the sougs of tl»e troubadoVs were chiefly in*vogue. 
During this period occurred the crowd of gaixltantenrs^ such as 
C^cnet, 'J^lacas, Girt(ud, Dc Borneuil, Douiface de Castillaue, 
Pierre Cardinal, Isani,tlie Monk of Moutaiidpn, Giraud Kiquiei, 
&c., whose poems were so celebrated in castle hall and lady’s 
bower. These men impressed ff literary character on their age 
by their productions; tliey arc the only ones of the time in which 
the^piiit showed itself in freedpni and truth, and are the'best 
monuments of the history of the period* 

• The productions of the Gai Sav<nr arc of several kinds. . The 
'ar© satires,‘general or persoual, iii^hich no one is 
sparedi lord or priest, king or {>eopIe. The birvenfet, of the Monk 
of Montaudon and Piter Cardinal aie full of iutefest; the one 
paints the dissipation casde# the other of the elerg}. ^ The 
troubadour of MontaudOn is especially severe upon the ladies; 
their infidelity, tlicir ornaments, their gallantry, are each iu their 
tiiiTi the subject of his caustic raillery. Thc^trtisow is a dialogue 
iu verse ijji^tween .two persons on any question iu the code ol lo\e, 
of poetry or chivalry: they are geudrally of a tauic desciiptiun, 
but sometimes exhibit a satirical turn.* Tn one of them Uaqi- 
baiid do Vaqjucmw reproaches the Maiquitof Males|)itiaT\ii:li 
robbing on lh8 high road. 7*he marquis does not deny, the ti nth 
of the allegatioflftSut excdscs lutnself by saying that it was foi the 
purpose of giving away, tpud pot Of hoarding, Avgrire was a 
crime, but robbery a violence In liarmouy with ifie feelings ofr*hc 
times. verse souMitiincs oecut, in which the poet ad- 

drt'sses advit^ to his corrcs^udeiite respecting their conduct lu 
life. -Amadieiu des JRscas tdkche^'his tnistiess how she ought to 
arrange her ’^ilette^ to put roUge on her«ur'cks iu such a manner 
as to eclipse tho brilliancy of the paiotoil how she should 
soften and h'hitcii the -skia of her Whole person, receive her lover 
secretly at night at the foot of ^e little tow'er, aud take him to her 
heart. Thepostorufs are moie monoloaoup than die tensom, gnd 
luvanably twn upon the,hai;knied* idOas of the rural eclogue. It 
j» always a ^ne|^herd wandej^g in the fields, who meets bis shep¬ 
herdess gathering flow*eisj‘qr*a lord.v^ in vain attempts to 
s^icenhe fidelity of tbg sh^herHbais« who prefers fier swhin. 
iheic are also soihe /dies which have btten used by tlie Italian 
poets of the fourtoeuUi and^fifteenthoenturkMi; dbd another spe- 
cies of ^poenis, termed pfotrifcs, which are elegies on the death of 
a ftK^id or mistress. Sometimes pi^rtical misfortunes arc-dor 
plored^n them, suoh ^ the l^ng of Jerusalem/oiw the qiibappy 
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8tate of I«&nguedj(^c djving the cru&ade agamst tho^AIbigensos/ 
The aubades, the soiig of the dawn (# 011 ^), nod the ierenade, tl’ie 
soD^ of the evening (ser^ Mere dedicated to feblinga of gallantly' 
smd pleasure. In the aubade every stropbe necem^ ended 
*with alhAt in the serenade Mith sdh; iu tbe hAllade tHai ^st velbe 
was unifuynl^ repeated. * ’ • 

The poetry 01 the tiouv^ee. or songsters of the north of 
Fiance, h^d a difTerei^t character from that of the tronoadoun, or 
minstrels of tlie south. The latter are more gayj, itii^ more satiiH 
cal: llid* former have less iiirietyi»are more monotonons in "their 
tone, and also tnoie elaborate in their execution, * To the iron- 
. ttjcs mny be attribute those ^sft and complete productions, the 
Rom'aiices of ClifValiy, the descriptions of a new '^*orld and an * 
imaginary state of manners, ti stocic of he^s and adventilres of 
a must inarvelYous character, bdt uniform, consistent and striking. 
Such arc the romances comprised undefue three great classes, 

1. of the Hound Table; S. of Charlemagne; 5. of Amadis, which 
belong to a later date. To them and to this ago belong the 
Roman fie la Roi,e] gnd the Bible Gvjjfot, one pf the, most faithful 
ineinoiialb of manners. The ^author of the lasf named i|rork an- 
nniiiirev bis design ill thc^e verses: 

D'un si^cle puant et horrible, 

* M’cstuct (tne convient) commence une bibla» 

•Pour poindre, ct'pour algttiUaner, 

Bt pour giatit example dinner.*" 

Ever) class of sopifety passes in uefifelv before the audior—^kiiigs, 
cuttivts, baioiis, clerks, {jfisbops, lawyers and tlie vices of each 
profession are unsparingly depietdp. ^*Tlie dfergy,** he sa}s, 

" had married jhree viigiiis. Charity, g**^^*^ and Justice* but after 
having dcfloMeied and lepudiaied thbm, thby put in their places 
*^rieasoii. Hypocrisy and Simoiiy.^1^ Tim Bible of the Seigneur 
de Bi^/c is written ilrthe sam« spirit* In the Chemin ^Enjei of 
Raoul de Htyidon, he puts many of h}s4 contemporaries, piinces 
aud prelates, among the dampnU, • 

Tile hatailles of the trouvere$ are diait^ues, like the temom of , 
the troubadours, in which there are frequendy discussed scliolastic 
fjuestions of great iftcety, che^^ieiinetds arc didactifc. poems, 
in which the trowo^tes embra^ccmd^dtt^ bodies of instructigm for 
the n5e of parUcslar indii^ums. Tbo B^tmre^ ire fables; fre- 
queigily translated ftom^ iEs<^; at other thnos they contain bitter 
satires in the fonn of Htifn apologue, tho most famous of which H 
undoubtedly the romance of The Fox.** The«|e ppertis of 5if- 
‘/erent klVids have still their adrairefl, and many fthd in tlieni, not 
only talent aniFliOWeiS also cOtisidei tiietn as the, of 
*tho modern schoo) -of pbe|)ry.^ this os it may, an^ it iff not a 
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"littlfc, doubtful, there i$ one thing rerteini the hi^orian who 
would attempt to s^e Iho Spirit of th» age Mithout cotahuUing 
*\lietn, would commit an iitepafabie eiicAv 

Amidst a,state of soeioty so r»do and so unsetilcd, the fme arts 
cimitot bo expected fo have made mnch progress; nevertheless a 
style of architecture arose and was carried to perfection in,llicse 
times, which w not surpassed for, beuutji.and narmony, and apti¬ 
tude to Its pifrposcti, l>y that of an^ other ('ountiy or age. "I’lic 
cathedrals of the twclftli and thirteenth centuries, with then 
elegant ar6lies, their Glustecs of iight tfnd lofty columns, fhoir ela¬ 
borate portals'and gorgeously painted wiii(jb.ws, aie monuments of 
.skill, b(»onre, industry, and religions enthusiasm. The di lads, 
exhibited in {Jie ornamental parts jhowUhe uttfiosl facility ni tlie 
ait of‘sculpture, mid, by their ^otesque charailcr and vaiud 
}iaturc,%dcl greatly to ty^meaiis m understanding tlie histoiy of the 
times. It is^ (rue that itfe figiiifts want animation; and the same 
remark applies to the eiquisitcly beautiful iliumiiiatioiis of the 
MSS. oCthe time. The art of kivcntion, the ait of cotouiing,*'the 
imt of grouping—idl ore tlieie, excepting that appc'arauce of mo¬ 
tion mid life whfcli makes the differ/mco between leprescnting an 
^animate and an inanimate object. Thisi. step in the pi ogress of 
the aits of soulpturc and design was reserved for a subsenuont 
period, in music, however, a discovery wasHnadc, whicirttf< t t(>d 
a complete resolution in that science. Hitherto that \yhie ii U 
called accompofmnetit was utterly unkuowif even to tlic ancients: 
it was tried in the liathediail^nibi^rthc name of defiant or double 
chant, and was, like *o many other gopd things, foibiddeirlsnd 
condemned by me popo. T^e defiant, however, continued, and 
ended in ^ornpletely discaiding the old methods of singing in 
iiutsoii, and accompanying the voice with th* same part on the 
instrument. For this discovclfy wo arc iiifl^btod to ih.'ii noble in-* 
strumentihe organ, itself a creatiotv of tn<f middle ages, in ad¬ 
mirable harmony, both hi soulid and appearance, wi^i the vaulted 
loofs and carved chapeh it adorn*!. • 

Wo have ihus, vyiili th« '’id of Mi^Capedgue, ran tbmugh tlie 
principal facts which mark the ehaaacter and teiidoncy of this 
age, Wjth the exception of thoa^^Ofhich rdlate to comineice. 
(wintneroe is itself an element in m^tl$aation, the activity of which 
is rately token into sufficient account ■ ** 

We have seou how much ffio libelees of £ur^o were indebted 
to jba spirit of associatiou which prevailed among the middle 
classt s of persons during these two centuries. The origimof this 
lofiritis doubtless partly otfributablo to motiveaof seif p*oldetion, 
t the force and discipline of powciftili chi^s; but it also 
11 part out«of tlic iiecesftltieu.of traefe jind commerce. Per* 
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sons iprnctitiiiig the same, arts of life ipu&t necesaanly co«ae ta 
home ujidet standing respecting the g^eral conduct of thetr*b»i*ii- 
uess, and rous^quently j^ey mn^t astK^iate* Also in ciu^^ iing on. 
V^mmcrce with distant countries, iri venturing proj^jiy fa\ 

.home, and in order to facilitate coiiununica1;i<^ ag^u 

necehsaiy to associate, The;:^ wants induced the people of tlic 
iiiiddre ages, after tlie Urth of trade and couunjBWe, to unite 
theiiiselses into corpeiatious attd ^lilds, from w)iichVuuon th^y 
dtiivf'd gA'.at part qf^heir force, ^0uauee of their wealth 
has' alieady been allude^ to, l^osides which a inc^V stV^mgth 
douluiess arose from the eonunercial htteredurse with other na¬ 
tions ; toi it is one df the blessings of comiuerce, ^ dmongst the 
many it caiiios witli it, that, by constant communieation with othoi* 
rountiich, it gieatliy contributes to *lh 0 acqaJsrtioU df knowledge, 
and tlio consequent enlargement <>/ the mifid, 

The meiciiaiits of tlie iniddl^ ^ agesf»deeling the necessity of 
piotcction from power, and b*eiiig already considered a useful 
and valuable body as adiiunistering to tlio iucrmiug wants of a 
luxurious uobilityj demanded and |irooured various grants ofpii- 
V lieges pour le frute des matchandim, such as safe conducts 
thjiough the tenitoiies of pRindering barons, and frcedi/tn from 
tolls and exactions of vdf'ious kinds^ 4wUich every seignetir of the 
tiiiig itnposed upon^hc unhappy^eisons ohligea to pass through 
his demesne. Tlicsc privileges iiatqiraUy gave risc*to others, and 
as they weie lively to be as bcU^cial in similar * cades, they 
w'ere granted. At length the ci^pgilps. grew strong enough to take 
su^ as they wanted. 

When communication between s^eront partu of a country is 
difiicuU, the utility of^oiVs is obvious, Htpy at® chaiactOristic of 
this period. Every city and villagO, |ven snonasteries, solicited the 
piivilege, as a royal or yeignioral c«gi^ssionj| of holding a fair on a 
given day in each year. Some of these fairs were celeb* ateil over 
the world: at that of the Laddil# at St* £)lenys, evcti*Aimeiiiaus 
w'pre presenf; and ihechrpnidersdesciitre with wonder and asto¬ 
nishment the quantity of merchanuiae eaposed for sale, and the 
number of purc^lase^ complied v^rithlu tue short space of time* 
allowed for tm^c.* „ ^ 

These centui ies were rTchfo^t'Ots^ and no reign is .moA ^rikipjg^ 
in tho diaracter of its transadi|ott>«| pr 4|f l^e persomi thatTftguicd 
oil the stage of Europe j^jwng coptiauancis than that uf 
PKiftpf-AugustUE? The psra&d# histon, if wc may use me term, of 
the time, is equally cqrious with philosophical view yf ( Ic- 
te^ntsof dvihaationthen in operatidn^ which wehayc euwcuvouied 
to tak<', /Tills beroea of the aue are innumerable, Our own Eicbaul, 
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«coarsc> un^u) passed lilt iieata of arms, 9 n(| gifted witli a ta%te l^bi 
bdiig; Philip, himsi^lf* a perfect kaight io the field, violent in hit* 
- wintli, \\t}} In his plans, unscrn|tnlou8 iahis means, unfeeling'and 
uiiii^lentiug. Ipnocen^ 1II<, t^ ruling spiiit of the times, the 
inflefatiggjph, the indd^ilahle, mild atm persuasive as long as 
gentle measures were likely el^t his purpose, lieice, unroui- 
piomisin^, and ina^^orahle when strong measures alone (onld 
serve hie ^nds. His pow€l*<»W(fe fult cve^heie, hi'^ luflueure 
settled even queetious of private life: disputes weie submitted to 
his arbitration from all q[uaitei» of tl^ uoild, and when tlic> did 
not inteifeie with the domWtion of the Church, of which ho was 
the great upholder, his decirionsf were prompt and just: Ins act^ 
‘’vily, and"almost oginipresence in Eiiiope, is oge of the inaivtls ol 
the age, Tlie ipimense ooUection of his lettcis lemaius a menu- 
nwnt oj^ bis* aumorityr Our Jolfti possesses a laige place in this 
history, but it is one disttngpished ba&cne&s. li< possessed 
not a single virtue of his age, and there is scaicely a vue of any 
other foi which he was not lio!t 9 rious. The aoveieigns paitOok 
of the chaiacter of the chkaliy of which they wcie the head; 
civili/atiou and rfeftttement had not as yet set them apait horn 
theii fellow men. In some reladohs tliey were suzerains, ai>din 
bthers vassals, doing homage to their own liegc men; and the 
vassal and tlj^e suzerain were not unfiequen^ly at war; * 111 'sotiie 
great fief, as m Guienne and Poitou, the vassals had a feudal light 
to carry onHndejfcndent ward* Under such eircumsitanecs a dogiee 
of equality and parity, bothniiu, character and^ bearing, cvisted 
between kings andsemoeursj^mconsistent^with the modem nolo^iis 
of soveieiguty^t Pb“^p*Au^{^us was indeed the fiist who, in 
ostahhshiug a genetm aafhp^i^ and concentrating a vast mass of 
po^wer and property, fiist laised tlie throne of France high above 
the seats of the nobles. It was his system undermine the feudal 
power of hisfUid^hi long and active reign 
enabled him to make great adva^ees towards the ^mpletion of 
his pioject. When be coumpmedd his reign, the King of Eng¬ 
land was the actual soirereign of a territory in what is now France, 
*fiiliy equal to all the rest of the French kingfs dominions. The fiefs 
of Norniandy, jBritoony, and^Guieune, compose 

lii^stapd most valuable half while the counts of 

Fiandeis, nhose antliority extended over Artois, the coutrfs of 
Champagne, and dukes of Bnji^nndy, owed but a formal 
homage to him ae thek 8uzeiain> sa^asf often d'airiod their gon- 
fmiOqs^a^inst him m the field as on bis side^^ At his death, the 
whole or the fiefs of England bad passed into bis hands/ and 
bcsql^^ gceptly hdmtding the independent authorities of rfhe great 
fcudatoiiqs oh the other sidcj be Ijad (tonsolidated and generalized* 
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bia aatfaoiity over’|he ivhole of ljus own kiogdom, iii wbich.prf-'* 
viovTaly lliere had been as many kmg«»«8 ther6 were mtlea. 

With •the View of illu^atiog what we have callpd t\ie penonai ' 
history of these centuries^ we Will select some details of^a few of* the 
events and charaeteis tvhich stand out protnlbontly on {ho 
historical <;anvass. They who 4re slow^at gathering the spirit of 
the times fiotn gcfneral rqpiarks may peihaps gOt more jitstruetiou 
from the Jiving pieties which abound ih the work before ns. 
tVe shall not dwell upon the great movements of the period, suoH 
us the’cihsade of Philip and Richard, which ended in tbeoaptivity 
of the latter; nor the expedition of the Pranks to the Bast, when 
. they took Constantinople, and made a Count of Planders*empei or ^ 
ot By/aiitium, aiid«a count of Ch|mjpaglie lord o^ the Morea; 
iioi }ct the gieat league of the harons egajpst Philip, wbi6h was 
dissohed by the decisive battld pf Bovines, (Which Cape- 
hgue competes to the battle of«WateiTdo); nor yet tlie wars 
ot Richard or John in Fiance, not those of Louis of France in 
England, which h^ve been so imperfectly narrated by English 
bistoriaus; to do jusUcefo all these, aspdee would be required fur 
beyond the allowed limits of |n article. But 6y some insulated 
facts which will not tak^jsip much room, we <^n gage the spirit of. 
the.’age. By the description of the establialiinent of a single 
eornmune? w'e will givr a specimen of the manner whiHi these 
bulwalks of our modem liberties weiw built up, aijd it is not im¬ 
probable that, abridged* as it is from the contemporary chrodirlcs. 
It will better condpee to a due itn|Kesrioti of tne nature of tius 
stiuggle for privileges, than any thing we haye hitherto stated. 

The history of the commune of &on preselits*aS complete a 
picture of the progress and develo^ehjplit of dfcse municipal gua- 
lantees as tliat of peihaps any odrer. lliS town of Laon was 
subject to the temporalacmthority of its bishop4*^ l| had no police, 
and w'as constantly the sc^ue of the'greatest disoiden. The 
nobles and their foilow»>ii9 exermaui Overy.kltid of miielty and in¬ 
justice upon tne burgheit; thebur^rs, in their tiirn, oppressed 
the peasants and taxea ware Iptiilad, by tho>trotigest, and 
property was not respected. ^ In. the yair t*l6o, the bishcmuc had 
been got possessionbf byone Gaudrii,a l^tmaii, 
who frequented the altar wa$ mightily giv#n yy 

hor6el;*dogs, and falcons, To|lSheae Upsieio^y pursuits ho joined 
tiie gj^atest ciueltv of charact(|r« Among his follovv^ers was one 
of,those black sla^ brought by the b^ds on their f^tuiu/iom 
a crusaeje. This slave, had been tiisi^ <>f the instrument ob tlio 
bishop^s truclties exercisect on the burgheis; in the.bi$liOp*s pa¬ 
lace he had totw out the eyes of one inhabitaiit of the town,/nntl 
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' by bis ordeh bad assassinated anothef in tbe metropolitan chmdi. 

The burghers woru^natui'aUy exasperated by diis treatment, and 
' conspired to establish a einimtme. Gii|idii was at ihat'tirite in 
England ivith the Nortnaii king* The burgheis addressed pio* 
p^isitioiibVo the uobl^ and the chapter of the church, offering to 
purchase their mnnieipttl*Uberdes. The deeds were dinvvn up, 
and com^erable sums of money paid* fin his return from Eng > 
land, Gaudri himself conffrm^Hhem/^ because he had liim‘*elf a 

g reat svaot of jaonoy.^ JBut the bishc^ hail soon squandered, in 
orses, dogs, and gambUng, the money of Uic bmgneitf, and he 
found that the duties payd>le by the towii, and fixed by the mu*- 
ntcipal charter, weio not enoagb to sati^his wants, Ue le- 
' solved, therefore, to abolish the commune, and he pejsuuded the 
nobles, and even the Jiing JLoufs VI., to second his designs. I'he 
king came to Laon on Holy Thursday, A, 1), U12; the next day 
it was published by Ibuqd of trumpet that the commmic was 
dissolved, and that the burghers should no longer retain tlien 
banner, their towu-hai^e, and^their belfry. Thw news cieated 
great confusion; all the shops and hoitelricg were immediately 
shut, and the bm^ghers took arms. Torty of them took a mutual 
oath to Uil the bishop and all tlicWble^ whohad tfficatened the 
’existence of the rising commune. TTiis conspiracy got wind, 
and Gaudri ;(vas informed of it. His friends beaecched him not 
to go out on ^the day of the Easter procession. ** Em shame t” 
said he,die*by die.hands of sudi folks as them! If John, 
my black, was to amuse <hkis/elf by pulling tlio nose of the 
stoutest among diem, he durst not even^grumbfts” Howcvwi, he 
caused himael^tobe surrouAded in tIie*piocession by his knights 
and servants, wfeo’Wore ar^ Kinder their robes* Whilst the pro¬ 
cession was windiM down" of the streets, the mob begun to 
cry ** CeeimmeJ Coinmme V* but owing to some want of under¬ 
standing among themselvOs, this tim^ the project of the conspi¬ 
rators fell to the ground, Oii lister I^Ursday, whde the bishop, 
in complete security, wns cnpveikiim with an archdeacon named 
^ Gnuhicr, the cry of *'C'amtflinwe/C(!Mnw««c/^ was again heard. 
* At this signali, numbers ^ of'banded buindiers, armed with lances 
and boj^s, clt^s and axes, surrot|ndcd/Ee episcopal palace. The 
nobli^* wbo ran from nil parts ^ Succonr, were massacred, 
pud the citizens by^rnaitfforce entered the palace, crying, Where 
is the traitoi;^ of a bishop, the scoundrel E’ Gaudri had hid him¬ 
self bi a vat, '^h^ be Would not biwe been iround but for the 
treVher^ of a serybob One Thetgaud, n'Serf qf the church of 
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swercd, *' Ah ! it* js au wnUappy prisoner,” ** Oh* it is .you, * 
then*, mfisterfoK,” saitl the sjbif of St. Vincen^t ** that have hi^tien 
jouAelf'in this tun V* Siting these words, he dragged the bishop * 
by the hair out of Ills hiding |dace ; the ptx>r Guiuidii.pfayed nrid 
supplicated, promising on tlie Gospel to abdicate tho*bishopric, 
mid tc|tve die country for ever, his nra^rswereliot listened 
to; and the serf gave htig a blow thread widh hi* jwo-edged 
axe. The; second blair huished bnrgh^ cut otf his 

little, finger, in orddr to take hia rh^ paatofaf his body 
Mus dragged into the streei^dn!!} every otie that.pfBseiTlhrew mud 
and stones upon if. * 

When the exasperation of the burghers had subsided^ diey saw ^ 
the danger to which tliey*wer^exp^ed*, Feeihtg tbgt they could 
not icHist the vengeance that '^s sure to fiijl upoit die totvfi, they 
resohed to put themselves unSen tlie protection of llionias de 
Malle, <4cigncur dc Couc^, wHose^name ngurea in all the populai 
tales which describe the violence of tlie barons of the middle ages. 
Th^ Sire dc Coney promised them ids protection, but only in bis 
castle, foi the town, of’^X^ion was Capable o£ defence* The 
buighers abandoned their'town in'^teers, and it was sacked,by the 
troops of LSuis \ I.j th^lands of dc Coucy were oven on by the, 
foires of the barons; the victory was followed by vengeance: 
inort th jn three hundred burghers were hung. ^ ttut such was 
the perseverance of tlie population ill dm pursuit^of their privi^ * 
leges, that sixteen yeais after the mender of Gaudri, the 

huighers of Laoi^ succeeded innobt^ning a new charter imdci 
tlie*4itle of ImUtutie Pap; it was Only, howevci, confirmed iu 
the reign of Philip-Ailgustus, ^ • 

The stoiy of Philip's maritage Idgeburg, the JOanish 
piincoss, his disgust, his divorce, uitd his Bdlb»e<|UCUt passtob for 
Agnes do Mvrame, his forced sepaMdon from hOTi her death, and 
again bis foiced resumption of It^eburg b^ the nuthcirUy of the 
pope, who lt|id tfae<c«mtitiy undef %ii mterdict, and, in efi'ect, de- 
jirived Philip fdr the mctoeut Of hhukingdom and bis lubjects, is 
one which, in all its paits, is not of great intoroat^ bgt an ad-^ 

mirable practical illustration of the manners and modes ofi think* 
ing of the times, ' • * b# 'a 

^^e'king seems to have imp^d fogeburg on die oreansiQf the 
praises of die Bishop of HsimNjifg, 'U^o,^iil a letter to Philip^ en- 
largejJ with raptnra on her gregit beauty, and'-^^es die deigy were 
always special mihese snatter$«*^cni the bnlbait||y ofhnjr fate liaii, 

. and th]fs daaaling lihiteness of her'hands. Philip wen^m meet 
•her on I!ts cliargOT* wbh hit icasquo op bis head and his hau!>eik 
of ^silver min! bp hit shoulderp; ihe niet him rtdhig 09 faer^ittc 
hackney (/mcquenfe)* , Wo ioaMf.ifih^edji but yet’ipariiM her. 
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\ Bu^ it was witli great'difficulty, thatjiie^^pttld be prevailed upon 
^ ,l^y the prieats to. c0^a^afia|e'.the n^iage^ and he iniiaaedhitely 

* resolved on a divoirce,* obediaiit set to work, 

' aDd,aiTaiaged;aome^g^i^l^ical tr^pi .by which they proved that 

the pamc^ r pk consanguinity : 

they w^, hy the marriage of some 

great gmijfUTa^er. ^ ^ ignqrhnt of french, but when 

she was o^ied^lntj^ i^he explained to 

h^ tlie dei^^;;^^^b^ 'go^^prih, say was Man- 

■ i^e iPronce/ after a pause, she added 

** J^rne! jftc^ir .tha^ intended to ap- 

^ pealagaio^t.d^e i^ustic^^OOmmitted a^inst her to the Pope, and 
in good tifuf j^e ioi^rferj^ef^ually behalf. In the mean¬ 
while; however, shdyf'aP ^iit^t%^hlr capricious husband into the ' 
cohfinement^pf renip^. castl«s;hpd convents, where hen wants 
were so,,^tlo. att^ed;b 7 i indebted to the charity of 

some chhrchipen'f^pjsubsiiti^ce,^'" $ Bishop of Touruay, 

wrote a ippst oathdhe let^ ip her behalf to the Cardinal of 
Cbaihpagne, waich, l^wever^ dc^p. not seem^td have produced its . 
proper efiect; itt remains «^3tonourable testimony of "his buma- . 
.mty•^ ahd the sufieiings. and virtues of Jihe .unliappy Xngeburg. 

Stephen says, 

i* There. hs> a stone in these realmif which men bead under 

* foot, but.wldeh the angeU .llhmoHr, and which is Worthy of the royal 

treasury., f sji^ Obthe, pu^,c ,.^nt np in, <^sain. as in a prison, over- 
wbelitDed wi^ her destiny, and leave to 

tn.prospu^t^on .t^^ and end of her disgrace; butnjvho 

"has shch'a h^a^^^,jM.n^<jtpbe toueded by the .tnisfortunes of a 
princei^,., t|^ de^nlat^ of s^ |^to sec her In such a state 

of pi^jN^i 'so yodhg^ iib hwutiflihVo venerable in her' manners, so modest. 
in her Wdidg j t^itp Wfade mOrfe^lovely thap that of the, dipihiosiai^ Vir¬ 
gin. T would sbh? k jb^r ja^O; than Sjnahjt^imtfe virtuous than Re- 

becca, raompleasaik^an'Rnidiel;. more chaste 

than Susanua, ^ Thfy whd arejvi^ :df the-feeanty of women assure us 
that the queen i8^.not less Jdvdly ^ah{|J(den.' duily occupation is to 
. t ,read, ^]^y,^^;toJft^ i^ iiogame of chance, nor even at 

chj^’;^ho pra^ morning.till the sixth 

boUft,, not oidjjjoi: her8^|..hnt,^ tj» li|%;Wr sfvewign: she is never 
seatecy ft fitt ofatmy, she is on her kne^/ or pro¬ 
strate on lihi ^Tli^prihcet^ so noble, isibreed 

;to a^l aftd paWn'her <do^es fdmiti^ fm-thc iheans.of subsistence: 
she asks fdt'thfe- mMdl sK^^-jM^ha^she stret^es, forth her 

., ihands’to recoil ihlBv add I ween With her; my' 

hcart' is m^ed Widil^M I ekto klr to put her t 
i: • she aniw^,' ?.Myin^8^&yne{U^>^^ egtmngedfroni' 

?? t^,did-not.;beteng1io»e4;iny 

hithop of.l^^mSjtWho hW protedten ine/kfpt^^ahd fed., me so Ube^ly 
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!>iiirb Ae coumeacement dinv misfortuucs.* Baftififf# MisceUent* t. 
p. 420. 

Whiloihc divorc^ wife was in AjS p|tia)>^e condition^ Philijl 
married Agnes, sister of 49Ao, Duke of Mdravia. Agnes^ wiis a 
iady of iavisbing beauty; and Ac mohM tell ns of her fair hidf> 
which descended to the grottnd^aftd of her little Jfcjjft and her 
white l;pnd« She.was^ tnoreower, a'huiM^ss, ittdomitahle in the 
chase, and on her fiery horse in iW depA of Ac fiorcsft^dAe ano¬ 
ther Diana* or Catnitt^ gave Aa oeath-Wow to a stag or boar, 
with 9 ^grace'which enchanted Ac whole chivahy Of Ac court. 
At tiU’o/ tourney, she diAtibuAd Ae |maes wiA a dignity and 
sweetness Aat won all hearts; many'Were Ae young ^Afvaliers 
that wore her colours. Ibe King became desperately^ in love 
wiA hfei, and she appears fo ha^e du{y returned Ac passion.,' 

The news of Agucs*s beauty^ and accoatplishoiCots reached 
even the iemote lower where the plOus Ing^urg was confined: 
>hc confided her griefs to Ac bosoA of the rope. In her letter, 
among' otlier touching things, she says, ** By some diabolical 
counsel of the great^ he has just espoused Agnes; more beautiful, 
pt^rhaps, she may be Aan me, but not one who Joves him more; 
w bile I, a sail )>laything of forAne, am shut up in the depths of 
a castle, wheie I cannot etyrn sec the heaven to which I hourly lift 
iny supplicating hands.’* 

These iStters produced but little efiect as long as Celestin oc¬ 
cupied the pontifical tliroiie: but A^%cene chilled soon as 
J iinocciit assumed the tidra. The divorce had been granted by a 
council without refijrence to the p^al autbor%; and he deter¬ 
mined not to let so flanrapt an encroachment of his prerogatives 
pass with impunity. What might ha^ been overlooked m Ae 
injustice to Ingeburg was unpardonable in its^offonce against the 
Pope. On the other hand, opposition only strengAcued Ac 
passion of the'royal lovers. " Agnesis my wife,^ said the king; 
“ no person shall separate ma from herl^’ Geixti^ jneasures were 
ut first tried aryJ failod, and at last Ae fatal tremendous mterdict 
was laid on Ae country. * ^ ^ 

The legate convened a sort Of council at X^on.'" The arch¬ 
bishops of I<fons, Rheiiaij, Besan§Onj, Vienne, ei^teen bishops, 
and a great number*of abbots •present. Two abbott^were 
charged lo summontAo king, them put ont of Ae paface. 

On tbe^th of December^ AemsfitOpi^ and pnnsts assembled, ekeh^ 
wiA a torch in his hand* In 11^ dead of'Ae‘night ^cicl'ks 
chanted in a funeral tone Ae misereres, and prayisspsvere addressmtl 
in the muncs of the culpable to An God of merc^: tbe'6chocs*of 
the churcif repeated, Ae melannholy sound, and immediately Ae^ 
bclls^ beard fpt An last rang Ae dead peal, '{'iie OpciH* 
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^ on tlie iill^ra \inft veiled, the last consecF^tied wafers were butiit, 

* and •the bodies of the saints and images/if tlje patrons wpie cm- 

lied dovin into tlie crypts. *Iii of the assembled pcojile. 

tile legate, attired hi ms vlMet^coloai^ atole, used on* PattSion 
Btdy as in .the acrvtcfe of the dead, >deyated his voice, and ipi* 
flounced to the mttititiide on their hfiees, in the name of Jesnf> 
Christ, thai all dsie domah^ of die king of Prance werg laid uudci 
an until be ceasi^ luf ^ultermis intercourse with* Agnes 

de Merame his compubinc;, A decjp ^omiing was bgard in the 
chtiivh; old men, the ironacn and chUdm wopti.dt seemed as 
if the liour of judgmetiit was come, and that all were gohig'tu ap¬ 
pear before the avenging Ood without die yuccour of the chuicli. 

The influence of tius prodhediog can only be calculiitcd by 

• tliose who know the depm^of superstition in which the masses 
were at this period {^Mogod. Prom the moment of the fuluntia- 
tioii of the bull, all rdigiouv «omce$ wem suspended, tlie images 
of our Saviour outside' the diuf^ wsere covered up, as also those of 
the Apoadesmiddle Virgin, the guardian angel, befoio wlfoni the 
baron and hiv vassals were act'uetomed to Icueol cveiy sabbath and 
feast day. The cross on the steeple was aUo^coveicd with black 
dbtb; the gates were dosed, apd the nois} bells, which aii' 

, nooncod the dose of labotU' for the dg^ and die houi of prayer, 
were alike mufHcd: service ceased from one end oi the kingdom 
to the others the choir was $ilent and the monastetios etill : mai- 
siages aad baptistus were edebrated in the churdiyatd, and they 
who died duiing the interdict did not it>ceive Christian buiial. 
People left die Mngdom tow!t>hmd the ceiem^Bics of Uie chuidi 
in iHstghbopnng OWAntties; the^ docfcc^ to Normandy, lutwllu- 
tauuy and the^efi of BuglAid* At many points of tlie kingdom 
violent coenmotiobs took {dnee: the mulPtude attempted to force 
the bishops and priesls to reopen die chapels, and to * debrate the 
hdy inystertes. • 

Philip, tiied^in vain cvciy meuni^ of rosistanc , and at length 
was oblked to send two dierki $o ask that the itiite{di<.t should bi 
taken uC prolesdug that hevw'hs readv to put the qm^tioii of di¬ 
vorce to a trial of Its validity. Th/« Pope aiisuercd, ** I am will¬ 
ing: dnit ot dl let hint send his concubine and taU 
bm thoh, atid tlieu/uily^yiritt CV^ocecd t% exainnu 

tiie paSe of and take —** My God ’ my 

Oodr caW ^theyre now sNil I fad?o myjmeiV* ••Philip 

in a moment of exdainied: Well theB, I will turn mv back 

oq the Chuid^-^SMadiu was ho^y «o Ifavo^io |»ope.’' rhjhp 
ussembjiod his piM^iusleM and amnpiioiiedthe prhicipid barons and 
prelate^ of his realm* Agnes moored before them, itf a suit c)f 
jn grief, but .beautind hi ber teturs; if moitat paleuess 
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madced her*fttce»and 1 bc^s:^ 1 ^‘ftdvftn(£E^ {>regllal^y ^ 

the interest her apiieiiti^ance excited; The papous and the ^ro * 
lates; bo]Arcvor» coald fitoa ito n^eana of relieiwg idietr sovereign: 
they.'deoided that the niuai ohe^ tSh; wsh of tiic pope, 
thgt. Agnes ,de ^Meraiii^' shottU. h^. dtsmisaed, and 
brought back fropi her prisouK, , : f ;, . >-‘f' \ i 

Agnes ^rote an afteetin^ ^letter .tof^the po^, vrlto only an^ 
svvcrcd*hy sending a legate lo .iiionhi^Mnto die^a^^^ the di¬ 
vorce. Shf retu'4^ to a castld in 3Ndmi|itdyv viheta the died at 
the cud of two iiroiit^in obild*hpd«. ,ln the die coun¬ 
cil sat ht t)oissons tcrdetibettde;on*^!a y divor^, and 

it was joined by envoys fr<^ the ki«^ of Denmark. The affair 
was everyday assuming* a metre seA(mscharacter, Mien one mom- 
hig the assembly was informed that :jpbC,-kii]g had all pf a sudden 
arrived on horseback, and had rodC'away utfdi Xugebnrg o*n the 
enmp behind him. Here was an'end of their grave delibemlion 
on the divorce, and Uie council ivas dissolved. Bhilip, howcvci', 
had no further intention than drat of confoUfidiag a. council de¬ 
bating on a point that no longer•coo^rued him: he again shut 
up lugeburg in aii 4 ^d palace, and in spite*of,the repeated en¬ 
treaties of the Pope that he wqpld ta4s carnal knowledge .of his 
lawful wife, his capricioM^ disgust remained tti all its forces and . 
it w'as only on his doatli bed that he ever again consented to see 
her., • t 

* Ti’lie^extraKirdinary power of the Chnrch under {rmoc^lt ia also 

strikingly displayed in the Cieatment of- Gomte de Todlouse, 
when Provence, which^was a hef kiog^ of was in- 

■ vaded by the crusading barons, bent dcstiroving "iho Albi-, 
genses by fire and sword.* When thw pow?ri^i pifnce—for sucti 
was the Comte de Touloiise—saw dil^Hjtvas impossild^ for hini 
with his vassals and allies to make- het^ kg^iist the Frank ifiedg** 
neurs under Ivoiiis .of France,, he dettamih^ dn making his peace 
with the Church, which cha^edhim with heresy or'the proted^oii 
of heresy. After promising to give iap into their har^s seven of his 
strongest castles, and taken an oath to confinu^it, the Comte was> 
admitted to make his abjumtiom ^.Advancing the sanc¬ 

tuary, an altar, covered Mdtfi rclicB, naked' to the waiat, a mpe was 
drawn tig^t about hi^Heck,apd|^^ ^hdiopsheld dm.etids of.^t, as if 
they were holding a j >thc Cdthte th^B.pronoutiCed 

an oath-^begmnij^ ikhat fh; w yd^ of niy the P|>pe 
Innocent Itl., T Raymond; in jprcwflce>siOf the holy rtdics, the 
host add the w€^ df the true CfdstK'inscan olifey alVt|tc 

orders of the popd and ,youT«,, Melon (i^. lega^^toufck- 

ing the *ar|icle$ foi; which I ap ektxmimtini^ed, £c«f When 
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the mcnioiiy of recoQciliatioii coiilimen 9 .:d, the legat€*’put a stole 
' on t}]^e neclc of the instead of the cord, And takiu|; the two 
ends, he took him 4^Qto the 8aiDctuaiy> whipping him wi.^ a f*od. 
The lord count crie^ opt, and wati 104 shame: at last ihe 
legate g^\e him abs'oladon. *; The crowd in the church tiv48 so 
great, ma4* tlww were oh%ed to send him out of the clmrca ajl 
covered with blood, by t }|0 subterranean passage leading into the 
fields. • 

‘ We shall now pass to another aspect, in which the church, or 
at least a churdhman, (eabibited to an Aching multitude. lu 
one of the engagetnents between 'Eichard and Philip, the Bishop 
of Efauvais was taken pnsoner: he was found by the side of 
^ Pliitip, with his^hclmet on his head and laike in his hand and in 
the eourp of the battle had saoade gretd: campge among the Kng- 
liAh. * Richard treated him barshl^i and locked him up in a for¬ 
tified lower. He wrote, a hit^r complaint to the pope that a 
churchman should be so treated: the pope answered latioually 
enough ; " You quitted the peaceful rule of the shepherd foi 
the turbulence of war, the mitr^ for the casque, the pastoial erook 
for the lance, the glp for thecuhrass, the rit^ for the swoid, and 
you wiite me w6rd that evil has befallen >ou. I am not asto- 
* nished: you sought—'Well! you have found: jou struck, and lo! 
you arc stiicken itiyour turn: howeveFft shall wiite to Richatd 
to ask your, deliverance.” At the great battle of Bovinesj the 
same bishop was again in grn^ and distinguished himself ^greatly' 
by his uidrvefidUs prowess, Tne venerable prelate fought with a 
massive iron cltib^r for he had^jscruple of conscience about taking 
life away by an eHii^on of blood. The dhaiicc of the^ fight * 
brought him |h contact with the EarPof Salisbury, upon whom 
he fell with his club, and q^kly brought him to the eaith. llic 
bishop had by him a ehamaitii the Sire de Nivelle, “ .John do 
Nivellc,'’ said he, ** drag ihia Salisbury ^long for me: say it was 
thou tha^stiuck hnn, for 1 am doing unla't^tul work. I should 
not change my staff for this club.” wyiog these words, he wont 
forward gaily upon the Rngfish, kno^ng them'down with his 
dub, nght and left' 

*' Among other signs ^of dm times recorded in the history of this 
remarkable ipign, is the crusad^ of the chddien. Tik spirit of 
an Sigeibaybc indicated by the bf the infantine mkid: in a 
countiy ^i^figed in a ^lopular \^/thb children will ahynys be 
found playing 4t soldiers. But the leligious duty of the Crusades 
hod,taken sudh universal hold of mei^s mindsf that it produced a 
- p&Wemenfe even ^ng thA childtenof Europe, of a kind unpaial- 
^ ill tho histbty ofiffie world, , •• 

thj^ear many thousands boys and girls abandoned 
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their homaa, not onl) ni Viance, but iu Germany mid Italy, gi^mg 
out diat they \)cre beiir upon detneiiug tli^ir<>iy Land. 7'h<‘ 
eldest weie not more than eighteen ycais of ^e. it was in*\aHi 
that theii patents attempted to restrain them. They watehed op> 
poituiiities of escape,’ adtf got away by making liules in the walls; 
aAd sallied foith fiotn the paternal matisjon with as much joyjia 
if they had been going to a festival. The fate of thesfi unhappy 
children, ua may he supposed, was most unfortunate; they weie 
entrapped in niimbers by merchants oi Veniqe, Genoa and Mar- 
seilli^, who were at U^at time engaged in the infamous traflir of 
supplying the seragl^s of the East with children. A great many 
wcic shipped in ihl Mediterranean ports, and many died of 
liiingei and fatigue in^ho long jnutnies to which they had voluti> 

■ taiily devoted themselves, but for whicirtheir stieiigth was utterly 
inadequate. • * , , , • 

ft viould be very ungiatefiil, pfter having made such copious 
use of a book us we have done in this aiticle, to speak ill of the 
author, and therefoic wc feel easy hi stiongly recommending M. 
Ca()efigiu’s history to general attention. It is wiitteii after a 
plan as yet unpiactised in England, and vihich can scaicely be 
called histoiy. ft^consists almost wholly of a reproduction 
of morsels of the old conlenyporary writers, monks, chroniclers, 
poets and letter utiters,^equently iii their own wotds, and al- , 
most always pat taking of their simplicity, at the same time occa¬ 
sionally varied by a r#mark which belongs to the present ccntuiy. 
In itself tirts style of weaving histoiytpfoduces a kind of party- 
coloured peiforinance, which is far fiom being a^tff’able at first 
sight: a little attentive Contemplation, however, shows that the 
natural icsiill is that of deeply imbuing the reader in the colours 
of the time. * * * 


Art. II — !,• Prolegomena zu einer wh&etmhafUuhen Mi/thologie. 
Von Kail Otfiied MUller. (An Introduction to a Scientific 
System of Mythology, By C. O. Muller.) Gottingen. 1825. 
■8vo. * ^ 

2. Aglaophamus, strode Theofogta M^$fic<p Gracori/m camis iibn 
ties, Scripsit Chr. Aiigustu;» Lobeck, idemque poetarum 
Orphicoium displisas reliqmas collegit. Konigsberg.* 1829* 
•2 voK. 8vo. , *** 

The tfflbjt'ct of mythology ibay be considered in two points of 
view,^either in reaaid to the religion or the history of ancient 
nations. The firn branch of thb subjed coiiipiises iuvesp^a- 
ttons ii\to the origin and nature of the diifereiit modes of worship, 
the lites* ceremonies, festivals, and sdcred symbols 'prevailing 
vo}..aJt. No.*xni. n. 
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among the nations wliose mythology we possess; it is this 
which has, iittracted the chief notice of 'ttie wgters of France and 
England. These |uthors, actuated by^difforent motives, either 
like Voluey, Dupuis, and others, by a iiatred, or like Bryau’t, by 
a love of llie Christian religion, have by the most absuill efymo- 
^qs, iho most fanciful bypotheses, and the most illogical reasen- 
ing, atteinpred-to set iip a fabric which the faintest breath of 
criticism at once demolishes. Though the etfoi ts of these,writers 
have probably been more batrep of good results than those of any 
other labourers in the field of literature,'yet the utter wordiloss- 
ness of their books is to be attributed, not^o the nature cif the 
subject, (for the history of religion is theRiistory of the human 
mind,) but to their eagerness to explain, upon one theory, or to 
refer to one origin, a niass of phenomena \\ holly unconnected, 

' and springing from liuniberliess cimscs* Dupuis and VolnCy with 
theii'astrononiy, ainkBryaiit with ^W>ah and the ark, resemble tlie 
advertising quack, whose irifmilihle and instantaneous cure for all 
diseases would probably turm out not to be of use in one. But 
in explaining the sacred symbols'so prevalent in the ancient reli¬ 
gions of India, Egypt and Oreece, a new path has been struck 
out by several modern writers, avoiding thq^mSurdities of the au¬ 
thors J list mentioned. Whatever^rrors- may have b^en comniitted 
by the symbolical inythologists, and tjj^iowsoeyer w'ell-grounded 
objections parts of their systems may bq liable, il caimot be 
denied that* the labours of Creuzer and others on tlu> continent, 
and in this country pf'Mr. Payne Knight,* have thrown much 
light on the Klbdes of expression adopted by the early priests and 
religionists for the objects auil»po\tcrs of nature which they wor¬ 
shipped. The general us^ of these holy symbols is proved by 
their constan^otcurrence on the temples of Iliiidostaii and Egypt, 
and the coins of the Grqpk' states, which last were exclusively 
reserved for saqred devices; nor were ever, till late tiroes, polluted 
by pbrtraits of human princes. The historu:ai school of mytho¬ 
logy has, had no'foHowefs in this eppptry, nor indeed in any coun¬ 
try but Germany. .The attempts of some of the French and 
English histonails, such.as^Miirord, Tlaoul-Rochelte, ami many 
others, to ejicit history'from fable, are ludicrous in the extjeme. 
vlnstcad of perceiving that the legends of mythology bear only an 
analog to the trtith, that they are false whcti understood literally, 
but^lrequei^ly true when in(erWd^d ; metaphorically, they have 


* Sep iiis titqidry iwly iju Symholical Langmge.qf Awknt Art and Mythobg^ Lon¬ 
don. lairt. Printed £».r privatc.distributioii, and'tiAerwards^ublUhcd in thc.l)iassicii{' 
It was intended to be prefixed to ihe^^cond volurae of," Select Speciiuens 
of Unci^nt Sculptard,” published by t^e Society of, l^ilettanti, which iB,.yve under¬ 
stand, in course of yfeparafibu. .. , * > • ... 
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taken them tlic narratii(|fa of r^ul facta, embellished b) Vrediilily 
or a poetical iiiiagitfatioo; and having struck ow the w ottdei s, they 
took>thc mortuum\t\uc\i remained fot real hwtory. It'Mas' 
left to tlue m(||uiiiiig geni^t of tlm Ooriimns to detect the fallaci* 
oustiess of this pi ocess, to discover the i eal uaturo of the legendary 
{Recounts of caily nations, and the possibihty of eatru&|fng trutn 
fiom hctioii. Atnotig those id'ho have clearly perceived the true 
diffeieilco between tiaditioualand conteinpoiaiy history^ and have 
assisted by their researches to <unt4ddlc Uie secrets of mythology, 
Otiiied ISlifIjer, the cofebrated author of Orch(m€Hus,tlie Doming 
the JUrii^ant>, and Aher yvorks, ^tan^ in the hist rank. 11 is 
sketch of a System or mythology was in some mcasuie intended 
to set foith the principles on which the mythological huesti- 
'gations'in his fuimer woilt^ had bedn founded; he has, houcyor, 
gone thiuugh the.subject in ategulgr uidci, and illdstrated his 
positions with iiumcious and wei|-cliosen ex'hinples. At the end 

* of the volume is added a statement^of the mytbologiral systems of 
Heyne, Cieuzer, Voss, [leruiattn, Buttmann and Wclckei, the 

* writers on this biaiich of learning, together with an exami- 

iiulion ol then respective ineiits. *On this and several other sub¬ 
jects treated in this ffl>ik with gieatlcaiuingand^abUity our limits 
.pic vent us fioni enteiiug; butsive shall pioceed to lay before our 
leadeis an abstract of tlflSfc pait of Mr. Muller’s vvoik which re¬ 
lates to the iiatuic, origin and ticatment of mytliological fables: 
wiiile in ific discussions lespecting the leligion, amrparticularly 
the mystical woiship and ceienionics iSf the (iieultj, we shall be 
assisted by the late admiiablc vvoik of Lobeck, of which moie 
will be said heieaUer. •** 

The fables of mythology (jubudoi), 8|id the mythological collec¬ 
tions, such as the woik of Apollodorus, the} xuxXOf p.o$i)ds of 
Dionysius, Sec. consisted of iiarrations^f the acts and adventures 
of ceilain iiidividnals belonging to a time^divided with tolerable 
piecision from the legulkr history of Oifeece. These storicfil aie 
not tiiir 111 their plum and Kteral sense, but must be iiileipreted 
and explained* befo'c* their proper meaning cap be understood. 
To assist us in this solution wc have the Greek language, which 
shows that many my ihological,names have a meaning correspond¬ 
ing to the acts of tl^ pet sous designated by them, and % know¬ 
ledge of the local circumstanps. of the Greek territory, tlic 

* hi^oiy, religion and civil in^iUotions cd |he Gieeks. By tfiese 
■* means* It may be observed that all mythological fables are either 

stateipents, clothe<| indeed in a poculjiarlam^uage, of real tacts; 
or •are merely faimiful, and represent nothing deiited from out¬ 
ward observation. the first class arf life historical^fubles, 
such as the national genealogies, the legends respe<;ting the fioun- 
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datioii of tlie Gu'pk cities and colonies,; of the second, the’fic¬ 
tions rontc) iiing \ jie attributes and actions of the gods. Fre- 
*quenti> tiicsc two^inds of fable are inixed in the san)e logctui, 
religious taU^s being often invented to. account for some actually 
eidsiing worship or sacred solemnities. Thus it was said that 
‘Ceres jii,her wanderings came to Eleusis, and taught the Eleusi- 
nians her 'mysteiies. The existence of the mysteries of Ceres at 
Eleusis was a‘real fact, but the stoiy that Ceres liad faugiit them 
to her vdtaries there,* neither was true, nor bore any analogy to 
the truth. 

Our knowledge of the Ore^ian myiliolojj^v is derived from tlie 
poets and piose writers. From almost eveiy kind of both classes 
some infoiination may beP derived—from the epic, lyric, tragic and 
elegiac poets, the writeis of hymns and idyls—fioin the eiiily and 
late .ctinipilers of mythology, histoiians, geogiapheis, oialois, 
sophists, gr.'iinmnriafis and ecctosufttical wnteis. Tliere is, pei- 
liaps, scarcely an ancient author in whom some mythological no¬ 
tice is not to be found. Hence the gieat difficulty of treating the 
subject; as a knowledge is required far mote extensive than i«! ne- * 
cessary for puiely historical iii^uiiy, and the diaiacleis and pecu¬ 
liarities of the different writeis must be intimated befoie their 
style of nanative and application of the allegorical and famiiuk 
legends of antiquity can be rightly aei^o. 

From an examination of the different j|)oets and prose writeis 
of Greece fs regards tiieir mode of handling mythological fables. 

It foliowa wc are nof in possession of tiie original souice 
of these fables or /xadsi, but that the (iicek writeis borrowed 
them ftom some more icnioSf origin. These fables weie never 
the woik ofipure inveiitio{i; nor did*the Giceks ever receive 
the story of the Choice of Hercules by Piodicns, of Eros and 
Anteios, 8tc. into their iloiks of mythology: a puds;, meaning 
originally.a story oi uariation, came to signd, an ancietit stoiy or 
legend, rcfeiling to a tiine separated both bv ilistance and charac- * 
ter fioip'the historical age—a time 4n w'lich prodigies wcie still 
comnioiiy in which the heroes and gods stdl lived together, which 
confeired mobility on all who could trace up to it ihcir pedigree, 
and whi^ long furnished the only subjects for poetry, painting 
and sculpture. Ibe common souice from wjiich all these w»ritcrs 
bonoyrea, who did not borrow fron^each other, was papular tradi- 
tioHV. That many of tlipe fablestcohld not have been invetijied by 
the poets is proved by the accurate knowledge which th6^ show 
of the districts to which they refer, and tlie temples, worships and 
fajtcp of the natiW tribes. For it cannot be supposed either tliat 
there ^as a poef to every small region of* Gieece, Or that there 
were wandering bards who travelled over Greece in ordhr to col- 
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lect matitrial!* for ntythof^gical fables. Tbesr popular legends 
Mere Viot.invented by the priests or cicerones ofa particular sauc^ 
tiiary/or by a caste of meiadevated by their knowledge above the 
»ia#s of Ibe people, but were the forms which tlw popular parra% 
tives and fictions naturally took at an early cni of ih® Greek 
nation. I'lys distinction between the original source of inytholo* 
gical fables and of'our knov\ ledge of them, between the. writeis 
who have reyordeil and embellished and the people wdio Juvented 
tiiem, U of gieat itnp^aocc; but though perfectly evident when 
stated) It has been ulcir iinplicytl)^ denied. Thus it has been 
atgued that a ceitain Table could not ha\e existed in the time 
of lionier, because it does not oetttr in the Iliad or Odyssey; 
as if Homer must haye menlioned evpy legend, profape oi leli- 
gious, wincii he had ever heard; as if many traditions miglit'aot 
have lived in the nloiithsof the Delpluans, Thessalians, and other ’ 
tiihes of Gieece, without having reached the ears of the ionic 
poet. The table must itself furnish its own histoiy: an analysis 
of its>(.omponent paits W’Hl fiequcqtly, though not always, show, 
appioximately, the dhte and object of its invention, and tlie lace 
of'its inventors. Atllie same time a chion^logichl ariangcineut 
of the authorities to a fabulous fegeml is not only useful, but nc- 
cessai.y. Of the various vt^sions of the same fable given by dif¬ 
ferent writecs, that recoided by the most ancient writei i% probaibly 
the most aneieiit. A comparison of.tjiese varieties fiequently 
throws much light on the.objects and interests of'tlTbie w*lio suc¬ 
cessively changed the legend. In^etei mining the time when 
legendary fables aio^c, the gieatest assistance is derived from the 
dates of colonies; for instuiite, Byzantium was founded in the 30th 
Olympiad (about 650 B. C.) by Megarians, with whom weie a 
parly of Argives. The fables of Id connected with the woi- 
ship of Juno ^who had a J;emp1e on the citadels both of Aigds 
and Byzantium) were local at Argos, and' the plkce waji theie 
shown where she bad fed in the shape of a cow. ' Noyv lo was 
also said to hav<f fed .o a cow on the promontory of Kipxs {** the " 
Horn”), near Byzantium, and to havelborne a daughter, named 
Ksf 06 c-(rat (‘* the Hoiued*^ who Was thp mother of Byzas, the 
national hero. The •name Bosporus appears to have had the 
same origin. It is evident tlies^ fables were' invcritetl ^iri 
their ne^ form, after the thirfcfJJ Ol^mpkid, and probably not 
long after, as there was not in later timet auch a coniihction be* 
tween Argos and Byaentimn as to cause a bran tinission of woishro 
and tacred legends. In like maimer it may be shown that 
fables of fhp Alpheus and Arethusa, aiid of Medea and Jftsoii, 
were not earilier than the 6fth olympiadand many other ojsaniples, 
might'be givhu of legends which thus aiNase iu the bisiorictd agi^.* 
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’ Blit tlie difficuf^ of this process is much, increased when we 
come to events lying beyojrid the bistoncal period. Indeed.It is' 
evidently imjiossmld to determine the'i:iact date of any eVtent in- 
?» a'n age-anterior to authentic chronology. We must therefore.be 
satistied' vyith uscertainiug the'succession* or the Relative antiquity* 
of mythological fables \Vhich were invented before the- time of me¬ 
mory. .Many examples migh| be given of such iuvcsti*gations; 

, but without entering on a subject which would be unintelligible 
unless 'treated in detail, it is sudiciehtly\nlaiti that the largest 
number of mythological 1eg<fnds arose in The fabulous age,’ and 
that they preceded the existence *of a regular school of* poetry. 
The invention of such fables'did not, however, altogether expire 
till the tipie when philo3<\phy apd history tbegaii to flourish in 
‘ Greece. Such recerda put an;W to.a mode of narration fitted 
only for oral tradition. A Hke Cessation of these, fictions would 
also'have been caused by tho revolution in the religious opinions 
of Greece, .^n the earliest time,the various religious ideas and 
feelings of this nation, produced an endless variety of mythological 
fables, which the next age handed down wjffi implicit faitli as the 
' history of a miracufons antiquity; then followed the age ‘of 
Pindaiv ulien religipus feelings were ^ifitienced by philosophical 
, speculations opposed to many of the ancient fables; and lastly, 
the' age of sophistical explanation, wher Euripides^ and .other 
philosophical poets and poetical phUosophers, treated tlie ancient 
fables, not ^ pfihutive modds of expression, but as the vehicles 
of iHeir own peHerse iioti<iqs and subtle refiqemeutsi These 
changes, howovjer, only took place in the cultivated part of the 
Greek natiolit and primiuVe tribest’s&ch as the Arcadians, which 
still retained tiieir/anciegt simplidily and barbarism, might still 
reta.in also their anciept mode of expression. But it is this very 
circumstance Whith forms the di^cpcc between the genuine 
mythofogicallTa^le atid;^e idld.%l|^!pf fi. tion. Such stories arise 
**? .1^® Ipwest of nd4 harmonize with the 

spirit *esf thfj a^e, abe^t the same relattdn to the legends 

of tiiinhplogy ill ghosts to tl'ueVelision. 
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of he drew fr^ni his own fancy. (Wanimy cuhnpare {his. 
with the .first patt of the P^nadise Lost, the^ outlines of which 
aIoiie*aie derived fipni tl)«*%acred tradition n but die councils aild 
cbjtructers of tlio interiial piiiices, thcii consideiate pri^do vviut- 
i«g reveng<‘/’ their fieiceuess made fiercer by despaii. ifwpir suHeti 
and inactive discontent, came from the mind df Milton.') On the 
whole, where the diigiiial jegend often embodied the fepliiigs and 
acts of large, masses of men into one hero, the poets individualized 
du'se chaiacteis, aiid'.jfhve them personal wishes and dispositions. 
Thus' it has huppeneif, that where tiic original tladitioii contained 
in it a genii ot histoiical iiiNtructioo, the poets have changed the v. 
ic|)iesentative of a nation into a single man, and dnsciibed as the 
casual* and unimpuitant arts of an individual, feelings and mca- 
SUITS in which large numbers coincided. The ppetiy of (JPecce 
likewise had gr<^at mfiuLUCc in as^milatitig the dideicnt local 
woisliips and deities, and ui thisviespcct Us poweis weic far 
gieatt 1 than that eilhci of inteicxiurse between diffeient lares, or 
the siithoiity of distinguished sanc,tuancs. Thub, iu the i^ncieut 
in)tbology ol Athcit^Athene or Minerva, attended by the three 
Agianlian nymphs, was a goddess presiding uver*agriculture. In 
Homer, howevet, she is lepievented as the goddess of piactical 
wisdom, and this character is extended by later poets to the 
ancient Atpc legends, •where her attributes were originally quite 
different. » ^ 

, "va * 

Hence,’’ says Mr. MuUei, *' the Greek nation in generd, a! least 
whci ever the influence of poets leoehedfliad scarcely any other notion of a 
deity thnu that which they had deiived frcffli Homer} and the earlier and 
discordant ideas left only ia some ancient names, ceremonies and obscuPe 
local legends, dubious liwces of theiir for|Qer existence. It was this 
astonishing influence of poetiy which causcd^Heiodotus to m.ike the 
assertion (which, however, Anist hewhived with, great limitations) that 
^ Homer and Hesiod taught* the Greeks their theogoay, gave the gods 
their names, allotted to each lAs <iffic0 and art, and>cstab]U&hed their 
forms.* ”—p. 213. 

In cases wheic the local tradition represents the deity utidei a 
different diaracter fionj that in w'hich it appeal^ in the received 
poetical mythology, there is nd doubt that tiie former is the nmre 
.ancient, ns it could scatcely Mve* ariiteii after the other ifotions 
bad bdcpme generally prevalent? ^ 

As to the treatment w’hich the falmloo* tegends rcceivc*d from 
the ancient historians, it is very necessary to observe, that when a 
definite statement respecting some ancient lace occurs in Hero¬ 
dotus of’ThttcydideB, if is not to be set down as an indubitable 
truth; and^a mythological account in Pausanias lelatiiy; to fi^e, 
same snbjem to be thought unworthy of seHons notice. Bdf in 
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, genet al the liistoii^^al statement iaihe result ’'the fabulous 
IS the souice from \«hich the historiaa diew hi$ iiifoiQiation, as 
neilliei tlerodotns nor his successors I»^d on the matteis of early 
history anyr otlicr authority than popular tradition* 'The object, 
tlicrefuKH III examining such accounts derived fiom traditioUt is to 
single ont*the statements fioni which the naiiative of t^he'bi&lonaii 
appears to be tlenved« to examine ho^' fat these at counts bear 
out the relation iov^nded upon' them, and to discovti what parts 
of the supposed histoiy i^ere gained by l^fcieiice, and how fai 
these infeiciicfs aie correct. « ]j 

But, in ordei to lestore a mylholomcal ttpe to its oiiginal state, 
a didVtent process is lequircd; the whole must be resolved into 
its component paits, and each be »<epaiatdy exainnied. A pio- 
cess, the very leveise of ihalt wliieli these fables had undergone iii 
the hands ui the aiicjcnt copifSilcts and lesisriS, who sought to 
form them into uniform bodifis, having an appaient harmony and 
cunncKion. At every step the mythologist will discowi what dis¬ 
cordant elements, both m meaning, place, and time, have dieen 
moulded by a* tiuly levelling spirit into one consecutive tabic. 
I’lie wfeb of mythology, which had been woven in the full dav of 
Gn'cian learning and ciiticism, nfust be laboiiously nut availed in 
the compaiative darkness of modem tlfnes. 

£t js, Hovvever, necessary to guard against an abuse of this pro¬ 
cess of scpaiation by dis^oJving parts which were originally con¬ 
nected. ‘ this-purpose, before examining a mythological nai- 
rative, the inquirer should as|c hunselt three questions—\Vhere 
was it invented? By what poisons ? And on wliat occasion I 
As to the tirst question,U is evidelitf that qvery fable must have 
arisen in some oue place, and that, if fhis ean be ascertained, much 
assistance will be given towards separating' the earliei aiid latei' 
parts of the legends Ih mcAt eases/this is not.? difficult pro¬ 
blem; as we have only .to as^, whom* the story most conceinsP 
The inhabitants ot a country na'h^ri^ty speak of their native he- 
loes; the founders oftown are ^celebrated as such iti the tra¬ 
ditions of its citisteitii; the mils, and streams, and fountains, are 
changed into mythological pelh^miges by those who dwell about 
them,, and ha^ experienced the pecuharofeelings which they 
aw'aken. 'Fhe chief exceptions afe *the fables relating to imagi- 
narji nations^ such aso the j£th!ep}an8 and ifyperboraatts, (who 
were nbt til! late tim^s respectively idantided whh the negroes 
and inkabitants of the north,) and the exten^on of ,an originally 
Grecian legend to a foreign country, as tfad expedition of the Argo 
to'Cokhis, the lestdpnce of the Gorponsib libya; and sometiines 
foreign fable has been received into the Gr^k mythology, on 
acopitnred some supposed resemblance or amhitj.* Thus the 
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artny of Alexander fouod''in India a god ^rsbtppfd with the , 
same frantic rites is Dlbnysius or Bacchus m their jqwu cotpitry: 
%vhei:}ce.aiose the fable the expedition of Bacrhns IHi the Kast. 

^ To decide bit/ whotn a ni} tltological story has been inyevied^ 
,Me must keep in mind that it ii not always to be lefcrtf^d tp nil 
inhabitfliits of the country known to history. UlunjTpa^ of a 
national mythology owe their origin to races subdued or expelled; 
and have survived, iii *fragnieifta and ruins, the dominion, or 
even existence of tinr tribes which gave them birth. Thus many 
of the Bceolian leg/nds belong |o the ancient Thracians, Cad- 
means, and JVlinjals; of the Athenian to the i^elasgiaiis, and 
most of the Pelopunnesiau tiaditjons were eailier than the |)oric 
iiivaiidii. (In like manner the fabulous exploits of the British hero 
Arthur beraiiie th*e favourite theme of the Normtn mmstrels, 
whose only liglit to the fame of this piintS was derived fiout the 
conquest of the Anglo-Saxons, v?lio had theiwsclves conquered 
the Ibitons.’*^) * 

li'luidly, in many, though not in all cases, the fable lelates to 
some leal iait ok event. One'legend lefcis to kn ancient rite, 
aiinthei to the fustts*al of some god and the exhibitions accompa- 
11 }mg It; a thud to some institution or custom of eaily times. In 
these cases the object iWo account for these facts by Slones which* 
arc indeed fuUe, but which would explain them ij' the^ ‘weie 
true.^ is singular that in numerous instances tht qccasion for 
such legends was fiihilSbed by falsest i/moio^ies^ Prqper names 
wcio explained by ui/incorrect derivation, and then a story was 
invented to agree with the false ^eafiing thus obtained. So, for 
example, the Athenian and Ionian ^stiVal of Apgturia doubtless’ 
signified an assemblage of tbc members of the patrse or clans 
but the amients derived the word 4fom. divani, or deceit, con¬ 
necting with it the story of a border-waf between tlie AUienians 
and Bmotians. • 

Fiom the circumstance of the fables of mythology so^frequently 
lefening to «real tacts, it is necessary to know thole which gave 
occasion to the b*adition. Among these there is no class of hicts 
which so often come into qiiestioii i|s the rites and observances 
of the different worships of Greece, the saCred^ places, priests, 
festivals, &c. Hence in a'system of mythology it is proper!, to 
•'take a*general sprvey of the 4 :digion the Greeks; thongli only 
in a^bstdiary ppitit of view, «s the cofreetpess of the mode of 

< * *Se( Sir J. MftckintMh’s History of Ettglaiu), i^L i. p; f6. ^ ^ ^ 

•f " In comtaune onipio xstebst, ouc a/tnmbtibni tneamr^ue in rp toftnfertnC, sum 
dcUre Mere. Amob. vii, S6.*’ Lpbeck, vd. i. p. t71. S 

I *Aetav«e|i«, krop • and v»rS(H, the tnentberft of a niirfa " Se^ Mulle/e Poriens, 
vo^ i. p. 90. Eng. treptlAtioR.^ eUo lpbeck, vol. i. p. 108. 
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interj^etatidn above detailed is jbdependent/of.'^e 
dtiiri^ctness of any views on the' ancient religious, which it aasilWes 
as existing* whatever may have been thi^C origin. • . 

/'JFbe rehgions of Greece appear to have been originajly very 
i^amerou^.'and to have varied greatiy in character. Tlie franlie 
and tumultuous orgies of Bacchus difFeretl as much froiS the so¬ 
lemnity and gloominess of- the,worship pf Cores, as both, differed 
from-the febeerfuJ, serene, aud fenergetic feelings inspired by the 
worship of ApoUor These various deities Jyid inodes of worship 
did Yrot arise at 'successive stages of civili iation, as appears to 
have been the dase in thd Indiao religion ; lot their variety is*to 
be fittributed to-the dissimilar •characters 6f the iiumerons races 
whicH peopled the Greek territory. <^11 inj[|uiries go to prove 
the originally limited sphere W thfe several religions of Greece. 
Bach god has his favduriicabode,’his favourite territory, generally 
'likcwjvSe the place of his birtli^ aiid, however obscure and scanty 
tha vestiges which guide its, the worship of Apollo may be traced 
to northern Thesiialy, the orgies of Bacchus to Bmotian Throice, 
and the worship'of Neptune to the shores ©f the Saronic and 
Corinthian bays,* while all the temples of Juno were derived 
from Argos. Although this origftial diveieity of worship was 
•much softened by the mfluence. of the pbets, the peaceful inter¬ 
course of different:'tribes. Or their mixtur^ by conqu^t and, by 
pplittcal imcbiporation, (sneh as the union of several boroughs 
ij&to one «city^r state, thS conversion qf gentile into national 
rites, &c.) yet it was t^ever wholly obliterated, and the idea of a 
nationtd and tutelar deity, h*avii^ local atiachmemts, and demand¬ 
ing them in a^tprb, always*|f‘enlam^<f a«pfedoininatiug article in 
the religions opinions of the Greeks,- In «arly times the worship 
of the natiohal deity, was common 'to tim. ;whoIe nation'; whence 
the performance ojF its rites, as bffhiig a couccrn^-belonged 

to the princqs ofJkingS’^iSirAsif); ^^eVelobratiou of this public 
worship was one'of the'^hbst ofiSces of these petty 

; rplers, paTtictilarly in ^ Ids*? wart'Ae tribds; and it may nearly 
hs 'well be said that th^ pricsls'^wem Kings, ^ that the kings were 
priests. V ;'rhe' royal' /amilies retained tbesef sac^'dotal 

^ iupcri6n|. after .th^ir political p;0\veF''had exp'ired. The same in- 
herifatt^ of .pmtly qj^es Sometipios alad took place'.bi other 
noble^famiiies r ln the ."|^8torical •agh . sucb heritable prlj^ihood^' 
Wjiire however ^s thaii„3k0sc which were given by the 

listate to tho pei^ns of its 'choice. There am hipjreoveyt Jtho 
yti^Qngest reasons .for. that there hever was a sacerdobil 

i^e ii^Greecei.Or a division of tli^ comrfiunity ili^to priests .aiid 
this-hbcQ the case, tlm dhtinction Vj[ould havel^en' 
n.in^bp performance of ^sonie pne vriitch.v^ 
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dieted to the other order.‘‘ Now die duties cf the (iheek prie&ts 
were sometitnes to deliver a sboit, biinple forth of prater; to»pcr- ’ 
form saVriiices, in which freat stress wa<^ laid on the manual dex¬ 
terity and skill of the saci dicer; ami various ceremonies, such, for 
jnstarire, as tbe.ritc of atoiieiuent for blood, ihe conseerutiou'tbf 
sacred objects, places, &c.; the singing of hymns, and*&onictittie8 
divinaftion?*' Ail the8<* functions might however be perfoimcd by 
pci sons who wcie not pnests: tlms the Bphetiieu a court of judges 
at Athene, puribedyfiom tlie guilt of homicide; hymns were 
gencpflily sung by |>/blir choruses; and any one was free to exer¬ 
cise the art of sootlsayiiig. It sometimes happened that ceitain 
leligious litcs weie attended, with peculiai sanctity, and were 
lookpd on with great superstitious aw'c; but thete is no trace of 
their affonliug the‘piicsth auy^oppottunity or encouragement for 
gaining inipoitanl political prisilcges. N(» ascetic discipline was 
perpetuated born lalhei to sou, orYioni geuciation to generation; 
no alliance or conceit, expressed dr understood, existed between 
tlift piiests ot dideient*stales. 

ll the puesU of Gieete wodhl ever have formed themselves 
into a poweiful bod^, linked jt(>gctber by their {{aiticipation in the 
same lights, their precise division from the rest of the people, 
and'their knowledge ofSi secret theology, it might have been eX-. 
pocted that the hereditary ministers of the sacred Elemmian wiys- 
tehes^ woi^^ld, above all others, have enjoyed thesd privileges, Ne- 
verthelehs, tlic members of tlie family of the £i|molpjdm, which 
had the piivilege ol shewing to the- ipiiiated the'sacied symbols 
{iep^^uimv, Seiavwcti); of the famifjr.of CalUas and Uipponicus, and 
afterwards of the Jkiycomcthe, whkhihad tlie oHicc^of torch-bf'ui'er 
at Eleusis; and of the Hieroceryeos, or sacred herahU, who per¬ 
formed various duties at the ccfebrinioit of the Elousinian inys- 
tei'ies, vvere^by no means exclusively priests, or restricted from 
following any other ertfpfoymeats or professiotiSvi Tbe statesman, 
the ambassador, the orator,.tlie general, or the puerciiant, would 
at the appointed *^inie put on' his;, sacred dres^, and perform his 
bonomable duties in tlie temple ^ Elensk, and then return to 
his usual course of life* The pri^Hegep witkh belonged to these 

• It nas ttip priests' 8uty, aceepHng I 0 Ap^u», " Callerr Wges crrimoiiMruin, f 4 s 
religlohURi, jus sacrontm.’' ^/wl. ” I)pomm caUus (snys Loctaiitius) non ha- 

bet wipretit'uiHi, guU^niltti ibi discittf ad luores esculendus Titanaiuei for- 

mantnlbi; nv« h<tbct iiiqaisttimtcm veritstn, std tantuiutnodu ritum culeccti, 

qui ministerio corpotU constat.” Inttit. }v. 3.r~Vqnro, bi bin first book ou i)n int dnli- 
niiitle three kinds of theology s-—l. Ttrc fkbuku. or mythological, used by the 
ftocts! X. That relating to natural philosophy, used !■> raeii or science * 9, T^e popu¬ 
lar tl^og) ; which last kind (and nut the philosnpliki) thcolujjy) •* nunciiiK'sa|ce*idutc*< 
npise at^o administrare debent, ia qup est, quos deos cdirie, quKi sarnp ct satrtbcia 
.facorq qu^qaam par lit** p. 294. ed. Bbont—Thft above and other passaxev of like 
impiu4 Mc^cplieeik in I«bccl(f voL i. p. ti.^ 
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, fomUies may be com pat ed with the rights, hotiorary ratlier than 
vtiluable, which are hereditary in some faitiilies in Engianji; sncb 
. as the office of king’s champion, falco>jfr, 8cc.; only the duties 
entailed on the three noble families of Athens wore inqie fr^- 
' quently e^mised, and were (not accessory but) essential to a 
more solemn and awful ceremony than the English roionation. 

It is, however, on the supposed rites of the Elensiniau mysteries 
that many‘modern, writers have founded ftuir notions of a sysuni 
of secret and sublime doctrines inculcated by ♦ibe piicsts of Gieecc, 
handed down ftqm the earliest tpiics, the remjfants of a primitive 
civilization. Admitted into the inmost shiiyes of the temple at 
Eleusis, listening to the oracular lessons ‘of Hierophants, and 
^ gradually trained for a participation Six such holy seeiets, the 
trembling neophyte learned (*o daspise the silly tissue of fables 
which the vulgar calieif religion, and imbibed the doctiines of a 
pure theology, the immortality of the soul, and the piospect of a 
recompense for virtue in another life. The folhiuiiig siimmaiy 
of the celebrated Creuzer’s opinions on this subject is given by 
M. Silvtstre de Sacy:— . 

** Wlien there had been placed under the eyes of Ihe initiated symboli¬ 
cal representations of the creation of ti»c universe, and the oiigiu of 
tilings, the migrations and purifications of the*^soub the origin and pro¬ 
gress. of agriculture and civilization in Greece, there was diavvu from 
these symbols ai<id iliese scenes in the great mystefies an iiistntction de¬ 
stined only for the more perfeett; aqd to the epopts were communicated 
the (loctrines'^of tlitf existence of ^ single and etrtiwl God, and the desti¬ 
nation of the universe, and of man particular."-- torn. i. p. 448. 

Eoi the detailet^ refutation oj^ these' and* othejr exaggerated opi¬ 
nions, wc are indebted to the admirable work of Lobeck, named 
at the head of this article, w>f whose nr^guinents we will now 
attempt to give our readers a short abiidgmeut. * 

It appears that instead of a few persoiht being admitted with 
care, and after long preparation, td « knowledge of the hidden 
doctrines of the Etcusinian priests/these mysteries were open to 
; all men and women,* except Gjrfeks defiled by the commission of 
-some atrocious crime, and baibaiians. The Eumolpidas and 
Ceryces called uppn all to approach whose Jiands were clean, 
and who jipoke th^ Gicek tongue/. The citizens of other ptates' 
bosides«Athens were (in l^er times at feast) admitted, and perhaps 
also the Atheniap^slaves. It is clear that the Hierophants cduld 
not have proceeded* to attkek die popularreligiqp of their coun¬ 
try, an^ teach a purer doctrine, before this promiscuous crowd'^of 
different nations, ages, and sexes. But had* they not two sets of 
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' ddctiinps, otic esoteric^ one exoteric; the oye jijestined for the 
vulgar and illiteratf, the other reset ved for the learned and reitned'? 
It has been imagined that some or waH^hword was used by 
those wKo enteted the tensile. This notion is however contra¬ 
dicted hy a story in Livy, that '* two ^carnanian youths, who 
hftd^ not been injtiated, accidentally entered the tempb V>f Geres 
during the days of the mysteries. They wcfrc soon detected by 
their absu^ questions, and being carried to (he managers of tbe 
temple, though it was plain that they had come there by mistake, 
were put t<5 death for so horrible ^ crime.” (xxxi. 14.) The temple 
at Kleusis was ihei/fore protected rather by the opinion of its 
sanctity, than hy anylcoutrivance of tickets or watchwords. All 
the introduction rcqinstte was the /lotnpauy of a friend praviously 
■ initiated; and it seems no| to have been an uncommon duty of an' 
Athenian host to take his guest to tlie Eleusiniaii festival. '•'There 
weie some stages of initiation, or at least a futcession of different 
reieinoiiics, which came at eertaiA intervaK of time;* no one 
<‘ould be admitted to the great, whS had not been initiated at the 
Itss^i mysteries : f* but there is no pioof of a gradation of doc- 
tiinesy religious or. moral. Wheti Alcibiades and his associates 
weie indicted for iinntUing the public religion of.Attica, tlie writ¬ 
ing of accusation set foith thui ** AlciOiaaes had commtted'saerim 
lege towards Cetes and Rroserpiney btf imitating the mynterien, and • 
shewing them to his companims in the same dress m which the 
hierophant ^shewed sacred things; and by calling himelf the 
hierophantf Polytion the torch-btarery%nd Theodoi^us th% herald,^* 
{Plutarch. Alc'ib. 22.) * And Lysias accuses Andocides of ** put¬ 
ting on the sacred dress, and shoud^g in mimkry the sacred tnings 
to the unimtiatedf and uttering the se<fet vmds** (pp 107.) What 
wcie the sacred things shown in the original of this mimic repre¬ 
sentation f Probably‘the Ilierophaifts displayed some images 
and statues of the gods, sacred, vessels ’ and caskets contain'-,^ 
ing holy symliols;]: and ftilics, such as are exhibited in Homan 
Catholic churches, it appears also Uiat a veil or cm tain was at 
some pait of .the iolemni^ withdrawn, which discoveieU statues 
of the gods set off with lighted torehes and much splendour of 
ornament. The hole ceremony was doubtless contrived so as 
to produce a gruwd and imposing spectacle and when tbo 
severe and simple beauty of the tiacred architecture and sctilpture 
of the Athenians was contrasted* widi the brilliant decoraticaw of 
the teitiple, the procession, »ana ffie prie.sts, when tbe gold and 

. ..‘l. -- ----J- 

*. vyXirih) imgtn ajgri rSr ftixfiv ‘rUt iwvonru jcv WAfo^Kaffttv, Fiatarcjf, vie 

Dcniottb, «6. ^ ^ * 

t Iiob(f«% p. t4Cf. 188, note. . 1 See Lobeck. vol. i. p.*70.5. 

• $ Mailer, p. *455.^ 
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silver V^selif jvVefe displayed, \i'heu‘ the . sacred hynins welts': 
eibaiinted, 'and th^ sublime impression was •strengthened by a', 
i^eep 8Upei*stittou8 awe, wo may tbht die celebration of 

the Elcusitiiun mysteries awahenecl filings veryvdiifeiVnt .from 
thjrise produced'on comis'on occasions. The rites, however, were 
trot |>eiformed in silence; the Hieitiph'aiit (as we. learn from 
Lysias,) ** «poke the secret vvords.” Those words were doubtless 
nothing niorc than short litanies or invocations to the deities of 
the temple,—short ritual f or'at the most, brief naira- 

tiops of some mythological fables relating to the' Eieusinian 
deities; illustrative of allegorical paintings at sculpture^ .Some¬ 
times an adventurous priest or hierophaw might voluntoer a 
m^^ticai discourse on soma siQiple natiirai^facts, on the benehts 
*br origin of agriculture, and'on the plainest moral duties'; , ahd it 
catnin^ be doubted that the mythoiogicat character of Proserpine, 
as a deity of Hades,®the receptacle of departed'spirits, gave occa¬ 
sion for allusions to a future^life.v'The choice, of these subjects 
seems'to have.beetj^in. great measure arbitrary, and to have varied 
in the sad^d place at diifei'cnt times.^ But (whatever might be 
the subject) these efiusions weMprObably mere mystical rhapsodies, 
devoid of rational mfonnatiou, and by no means contained religious 
tenets articles'of faith. Of thoithree parts of which the priest's 
duty atHhe mysteries is made, by ancitnit writers to consist, the 
things which he shewed, which life;drdf, and which he sjiokey (rd 
SeixWjt&n/a, rdi ^8y^Jel>|y«,), the la^stwas by,far the least 

important, and is sonietiihes oihitted. as implied ;in the others. 

. Thus Aristotle statell'that persons imtiated in the mysteries' 
were not to iearrr any tiling; IMt td^^^xperienee certain feelings, 
and be pute into. a certap -^f min<h having previously ' 

been prepared''for stfeh sedt^^s/'f / Neverthcl^ what 
the. initiated did see and hear, w^Hbonnd not to reveal ; 

, and the, Gfei^si'even of thie approach a.mys- 

tical .subject divulging. any 

: eicpiauation or fable^ ,at -. the mysteries.J This 

aecitjcy was considered by^the «» a solemn a-e^ duty; 

, to infringe which w«i to-impious and accursed. ’ A . 


-V : . - ' .■ " . .r 

i,.'p. Il36,' 

#ihwc m«i»<n iWiTiihftwc. Syibsjas Dioit. p. 4f;' A-, ta quite 

' deciiiivc. ttlerophenue Cwjcesqoe;(«iey>';M8. lobeck,)gi»crl#ettt prselaluiatiir 

«ut aceei^bftiUf'phiriUi'iKn ad conini^Vfidd»\jbdi^thiin at^iboi val^Vut, a^ 

erodieodus iiihit, nuibonue tna|;b veteles en^.ddAfinQaVam quaji totieiianC QuibDe 
cubj‘deor,u,adearumqae invocatjone;conjqactaV* voU, p. WT. ^ ^ 

, • t ^boheck, vol,1. p. vohii. p. tS87,f ;bas fiottected wbe e?can>pl^,'the 

■' numw.ttf which might t)e niach incnMi^. 
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bellot.not confiiieil to Attioj, oi e^«}n to but Ukeu up 

by iieiglibouiiii!; nations* 

VctHbo^^^nj^IIoiace) <|m Cercns ^cnim 
\ ult^aiit <n(|Hn l *'<ib i-()cin 
Sit tiabibiTs, tiagiknujuc iDLCum 
Sohut pba^^.lo^ ” 

The splendoui of the uaino and artSt the rcno\vn of .tlic ntei« 
of Athttiii), nhe well-kno\tu &upeii»iitioub tuiu of the Athenians* 
and the expciibe and ina^nitiiiiK* Midi which they cel&inated al) 
leligiouH sdeinniUes, weie* the chtet causes ot the fame oi the 
lilU'Ubtinaji iifystei les/and gave them a sanctil} founded rathoi on 
fancy and enthusiasit than cool jcasuii. lienee the poets and 
paiiigviical oiatois oi liiebe^holy iites with laptures winch 
we hnd it diiBcutt to account ioi, who contunplatc with a cold 
and ciiticai stiutiny those <er«moima, whith to the* At|?HiU'ans 
weie hallowed by the waitulh of divotiomand the ineiuoij^ of 
bublimc and jchgious aspnations. Happy the niai't (savs Pp>> 
dai) who dost (lids beneath the hollbw eaith, having behtld thobe 
in}steiies. He knows the end, he knows the divine oiigiti of 
lifeT^ In a like spam are the Series of Sophoelcb: “Thriee 
happy the} who deseand to the bhadis btlow alpn having belield 
these ioi the> alone hwe life iii iladis, while all otheis 

suffei theie evei^ kind of evil.”—** Those (says Isociatea) who 
have bleu iiuliaud ill the m^stciics of Cetes, cnteitarn b(ttoi 
hopes both as to tlie^ end of life and the whole ol^ futurity,”t* 
That such liopcs were raised m the bi^asts of the |iHtiat|:d by the 
Eieu^iifiaii ii))st(>iies, hhpes (as Cieeio says) not of a better Iile 
only, but also of a betUr easy to believe; only it must 

be icmeinbered that they yvere not founded on anyi solid coirvic- 
* tioii, but resembled rather the etipectations of reward vyhidi die 
Mahoiuedap founds on his visit to die Propbet*s shrine, oi the 
Roman Catholic on lua pilgrimage to Rothe or JUiretto, than the 
reasonable, fixed, and ^ persoasion of a life to come, and a 
return for good and evil deeds, which the enlightened Chrifitian 
draws from th^ book of revelation. 

It IS impossible for the studbnt of atitiquUy to impress too 
strongly on his itiind iwo cliaiueteiistics of tlie Gieck polytheism; 
%iz. the local natuiu of the difii u iit worships, and the absence of 
all due times or ai tides of faith . To us, a leligion without doc- 

* It IS wordiy of rcmirk, that liolh I'taHar and bofilivcli's spuik otseemg the myt- 
teries: mtiva, raSra TtXs,) tf that whicli «ti(i(.k th( cyt wus more 

porlant Hmii that wUith struck the ear. In like intUtiHi ifcrtiik '■tvi, m Loripidds, 
*' Irejoired at seeing tht* orgies ot ttie ATyblfC,'* fAva.^v ofyi' IMs. Hen.. 

Fort 61.1 _ ^ \ * 

t V9ft 71 ttii $m TlXtvr?; j'cd T«u oiftmamt dlunis n^e rat sX«lfa« Paneg. 

p. 69. Si,o tjie other passage sill oleil, p. 69. 
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trines seems like ^ v^ood without trees, or a town without houses, 

$ plain contradiction in terms. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
the OieeksClever looked to their priests^ for'’instruction or ejtbor- 
tation, wfaethei moral or religious. T/iey considered them as the 

S iaimal operators iti a set of outward ceremonies intended to gain 
le good-will oi appease tlie wrath of some deity, whose pioteo 
tion was supposed to confined exclusively or chiefly to the in¬ 
habitants of a particular family, towu, or distiiet. Hence* the ex¬ 
pression'of Lav), which to our ears sounds so strange, that ** the 
jEtrilscans were the more devoted to religious observances because 
thc> excelled in the art of perfoiniing tn^m;”* (he sacerdotal 
duties being considered as a sort of sleigl/t-oi-liand and curious 
mystery; like the feats of a juggler, or *11116 occult science of a 
magician. I'he chief exc ellence of a priest consisted iii knowing 
wbaKdeities were on such and such an otcakion to be appeased ; 
m what mauuei tbitf was to be done, in what oidei the iites fol¬ 
lowed each otbei ;^and in perfoiniing these operations in an adioit 
and skilful manner. The pnests were as much the peifoinicrs 
in the religious ceremonies of the Oieeks as the actois aic^in a 
play-house: the spectators of a sacrifice, a punfication, oi a mys¬ 
tery, might gain^iie favour of a god, be cleansed from the stain of 
homicide, or be elevated by the ccnnmuuication ot holy secicts, as 
the audienc^e are affected by tbe mimiciy of the* actors; but in neither 
rase w'as the efiect poduced by the agency of the lookers-on. That 
the education of the )Outh should, as in England, h.|>din, Italy, 
aod othcc countries, be enVrusted to Jibe clergy, or order of priests, 
would to a Greek have been as mcomprcfacnsible as that any one 
doctrine, such as that of the idHnortaSity of the soul, should have 
been inculcal»d as aii articlt of faith by all the diffeient priests df 
all die diffeient religions of his country. Where theic was a 
regular hierarchy, possessed of laige TOlhical privileges, and,^ 
trwied to their duties by a long and li^rions education, as iu'^ 

* India, l^gypt, Etruria, aud Gaul, j;h** mciitcation of leltgious 
doctnited Was possible; and thus the Diuids taught the eteini^ * 
and transmigration of the sf'ul as a fundamental dogma of tbe 
Gaulish religion,t which jimbahly was the same in tlie island of 

* '^Gens Mite omnes alias ed luaglt dedita reitgidmbiu, t^udd esLelieret arte colmdi 
ras.” Livy, t. i An idea of some sUte of 'Uie mind w soxns' parably connected with 
our notiftn of religion, that it Is inipoHubleno nsndbr these words faiUiroily iiito Lnglish. 

t Die passages ol the anci^ts on tins p*;nt*ar(* collected by Amedfe Thierry, JEfu- 
H«fre dbs •Gauhnn, tom. ii p, 8l, According to Strabo, ** the Droids teach that the 
tiunwn soul and the w^otld are imperishable, but that 6te and water will one day gain 
tbe ntasU ry.” It does not clearly appear w hdtber he4pestMf that the soels of Qiea will 
agw li as the world be dtstroyod by Are aud water; It he does, Dr. Whately is ex¬ 
cusable for omitting all notice of tliese tcstimotiiea iu h'tS argument to show that tbe 
doctnue'Vif the immortality of thn soul was unknown to, or at least disbebeVbd by the 
iuicients See his Emvt on the PtculiarUitt of G^tUantfo. ESsav 1. 
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MtJna.as in Ai’monca, and was inaiutained so l»y tlu; coiiiimiiju.a- 
tion of the priost'?. , But i» (jicci-o, Asia Minol’, autf Ifaly, 
thero..yvas (cspt'ciail^'iu ep’ly tiiucs) iu> on<*,^i:i\ersul rcllgio/Ji oi‘ 
worship;^ lieu: llii; territory was (as it \v<'re) paicolii; I out ainonjr 
numerous deities, each tft whom was the tutelar, national, hoie- 
diftuy, or paternal god of some racx*, state, city, dun, iw family. 
1 he gods, tliougn generally recognised out of tludr own^dtumiins as 
having <i difine power, and celebrated wifli almost c<|ual honours 
by the various poets of fireecc and Uoriie, \ct hail a }ieculiar 
local inilucnce, and a decided predilection for certain places and 
persons. , Uhns whAi Veji was razed a;:.! iilcorporateil with 
Borne, tile Homans, »ishiiig to nafurah/.o in ihoir city the Wien- 
tine W'orship ot JmioVhtioie they procecdial to iiuive her statue 
•iirst asked the goddess “ wdiclher sfie was w illing to go to Koinc.’^* 
licnee it vyas that the vvi'rshrppcrs ej any purticuhir ijeity^^so far 
Iroin wishing to force tlicir own leligsoii Uj^in others, or even to 
make proselytes by gentle means, cdnsulcrcd llu'insdves rather as 
having a preference over their ueiglThours, which would be lost by 
suejj a coniuiunicalion. ^iliey enjoyed llic faiotir of some power¬ 
ful, plac.'ibic, and ttencficeiit god,»who would assist them in the 
hour of need ;i“ they were the repositories of a most precious secret 
in knowing llie best means, by propt:r riles and ceremonies, of 
obtaining his assistance.* In tins'spirit is conceived the advici* of 
Ajax in uomer, that the Greeks should pray apaiC.and in hih iicv,.j; 



and the eagerness, of strangers h/ gain admission abolished the 
xnonojioly of the benefits supposed ty flow from thp'se holy initia¬ 
tions.f| The Greeks vvere rather liapjiy to bo allow'od a free 
trade in religion, and to import sacr<*<i rites from foreign coun¬ 
tries,^ thaii desirous to make., converts by* the svvord or the stake, 
•rtic worshippers of atty particular god conceived themsclvc.s in 
the posses.sion of ,a valuabliN'cligious tnonopoly and pre-jemiueuce, 
as knowing a,short mid easy road to divine protection; and they 
were no more anxious to make otlieus plirticipaU; in these advan¬ 
tages than the members of the Bank of Kngland or tlm F.asl 
India Compuijy would wish to extend to others Use privileges of 
their respective monopolitts.^ Ueligious persecution, except for 

* Vitue Ji<jin<m ire Jutw.~--‘Livy, V. 2^* 4 • 

■t See paruculitrly Lubeck, v,ol, ii. on Hie Swmolhraciaii deUiei, mIio were 

celebrated for the proi^ipt assistance which they gave m »inie-*,f tlacifi«‘f fo ihose who 
ad been initiated in ttieir iiiy-steries. 

t Iliad, vii, 195. ^ ^ ^ Lobcck, »fil. i. ji. 27;i. Muller,W.»'i'll. 

)| Sve th%ins('ri|)lion in Bocekb's Corp.'Tuscript. No. 71. 
it I.obcck, vol. i.^p. 471. 
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religioufii inuovutious by individuals, as.iii the case of Socrates, or 
for impietv, ay iii those of iEschylus,* Diagoras, Aristotle, &c. 
was therelore unkpown to the Greeks. The national deities 
appeared to possess by prescription s^ich pre-eminent privilcgek, 
that they were not to be disturbed by Vhe unauthorised*intraduc> 
lipii of fresh gods, which was rather a national concerntior wvre 
ah insult the mysteries, a revelation of inysticdl fables,^ a deifi¬ 
cation of nfen,!^ or u total denial of all divine power, ^olei^ited by 
the (Jrecks; though blaspheinies aga^iusl the popular deities, 
whether of bitter invective, a# in the Prometheus of/Eschylus, or 
of ludicrous buide.sqiu*. as in the Frogs of VAristophanes,, did n()t 
offend the <‘ars of an Atlieniair audience. 

Jt would be easy, if our space allowed,cxteml our views on 
the pt'culiarities of the polytlietsin of the most civilized nations of 
antiquity, a»ul to contrast them wit|i thd char:»cter of the true reli¬ 
gion. “^ We will, however, only remark, that no change worketl by 
the spreading of Christianity, not even the substitution of the 
worship of one for many gods, is so great as the complete aboli¬ 
tion, wo might say extinction, of the idea of local worships, of 
privilegt's, and preferonees in religion, uml divine predilection's for 
places and nations. For these petty tcrrilqiiid vvorships Christi¬ 
anity has substituted one religion for all men; lias made them one 
fold, undc‘r one shepherd; and, by removjng all temptation .for a 
jealous appropritilioii of jieculiar rites, has no less benefited man¬ 
kind polilic^^lly, in destroying h>eal prejudicea and ^>rwarding. 
nutionui union, than moral^-, by teaching the duty ot impaitiug 
religious histitietioii to brethren, to foreigners, and‘cveu to en'e- 
mies-ll . ^ . 

It IS much to be desired that many writers, who undertake to 
institute coinp&risoiis hetweeS:i the Christian and the ancient reli¬ 
gions, would first take th^ trouble of gaining a more perfect 
knowledge of both sides of the parallel. Ancient mUiiology 
.seems to be considered as a licensed field mr the wildest conjec¬ 
tures and the most farfetched conibini|^ions and etymologies; and 
there ure'ttwv books on this subject which can be safely consulted 
by the genet al reader. So far as the mystical worships of Greece, 

* J.ubcck, vol.i. p. 76—84. * f See Ilerudolus, vi, 105, 

t See Lobeck, vol. Vi. p. 1385. t 

f .Sei' A(lit:iin;ii!s, XV, p. 69<> A. Compile Dentivy’s Hemarks upoa a late Discourse 
f/ Freethiriking, S. 47, p. 1113, rtl. 8. . ** * 

II " Sprung from Uit* sutiu! cxtciclioi), prt^piiiltig togdllier fortlic period of all worldly 
di»fim;tioiis, reminded of their intitnal inlirmities and conttnoli dependency, imploring 
and rcceivi)ig .support aud supplies from the same great source of power and bonmy, 
having u!I one interest to secure, one Lord to serve, one Kidgin^nr, tire Supreme Object 
of all Ureir hopes and fears, to look towards; it is hardly possible., in. this position, to 
behoUk mankind as stfaiigera, competitors, or eneiuies,’C_p„i^y\ Moral ^ilos^hift 
book V. cli.o. See alio Dr. Arnold’s notes on Thucydides, book ii. l6.72, slid p. 6S9; 
an4 fJ‘* Whutel v’s .'Strimm aft Sfripture ftevelatitm eoiuimthig a Ftilthe Staff, 178, ed. 2, 
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ihe Ereiisiiiian, Oiphic, and Samollit*acian nn stc^ies, are concerned, 
the work of l^olioc^dtas exhausted, and to- a certain point decided 
the quesUori. To learning and ilidustrv pernups never sui passed', 
hejo'ins ’a cool discriiiiinating jiidguient, a j»ower of original iu- 
voBligation, a disregard for tlje authority of great names, ainj .a 
jiiei(eel controiil •over his iniagination, which lead him to doctrines 



are to Jk; watched with care; nor can it h(! denied that he has 
sometinie*s hiiainetl diem some points Ix'vond their proper limits; 
but tlq; sempiilous u^mriiev and the fulness of his citations (for 
.all the .chiel. passages are. given at length) enable the reader to 
jndgc'as he proceeds ol the correeUiess of the argnmeiM. iVlr. 
Lobeck is b\ no means a landatoiA or assenting writer; his pen 
is against cver)^ man, and it will he well for him if uverj? man’s pen 
is .not against him. At the same lime «e have not observe<i any 
raiieour or vitnpeialion in his censiues. Sainle Cioix and Cre.uzcr 
fall*ehiefl\ e.ndei his critical lasl^, and the opinions of the. chief 
antiquarian.^ of Germany, 1.5ueekh, Miiller, Welekcr, Boettiger, 
&c. are irequenlly attacked^ We arc sorry, howfiver, tlial a writer 
of tins rountiy, Mr. Thomas Taylor, .shares the worst fat(‘'; who 
is convicted not only of ignorance almost incredible., but is charged' 
yvilh the lycavior impi«tatiun of literary dhshonesly,*' ^hieh, if not 
disproved, liiusl. in future deprive hi|; assertions of all claim to 
belief. A blundf'r, more innocent but niore ludicroiA than the - 
terrors ot tht; modem Platonic "Tlieoio^ian, is pointed out by 
Lobeck in the writings of another mystic mythologist, Captain 
Wilford, of fhdian cclebrftv. * • 

* M 

At the coiieiusion of the mysteries 4 >f Eleusis f we learn from this 
judicious writer) the congregation was dismissal in these words : Kdy^, 
"Op, 1144 . These luystcrjpus words ha\e been considered hitherto as 
. inexplicable 3 but they are piftg Sanscrit, aiKl used to this da^ by Brah¬ 
mins at tlic conclusion t>f religions rites. 'I'hey are written in the lan¬ 
guage of ilie gt)ds, Hi the lliiidnos call the language of their sacred 
books, Cantischa, Oin. Vaesha. CV/fl</st7«f signifies the object of our most 
ardent wishes. Ow is the famous monosyllable used both at the begin¬ 
ning and conclusion a prayer or any religious rite, like Amen. Vaesha 
exactly answers to the obsolete .1 jiiin word vix; it signifies change, 
course, Steatl, place, turn of wor^., duty, fortune, A^tai^c Re¬ 
searches', vol. V. p. 300. • * ^ 



** Srr I.obcrk, vul. i. ppi ‘ilf)— 
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most i»jpc»rtant-of*inodern discoveries.;’ This great discovery is 
founded rta' tlie following article iti the Le^fcon of Ile^ychius. 

5]u.7r«^' sTTi'^cvT^iiJi.a TSTsXsjrftevoij. • Kstl rrjs Sixec(rTt)tris 
CO5 & 7155 xXevJn/Sgaj* %agu / 3 A&\p. In the lirst pilace 

it should be observed that, allowing the Sanscrit doctrine to jje 
triie, theu!* is no trace of these holy woids being used in the 
./v/cwAv'wn/n'mysteries. It appears, however, from the/^•xplunatioii 
of liobeck^ that we should read Kdy§» oTov, or S^oicoj ireeij; and 
that these* portentous words mean no nioie than that “ xoy^ and 
7r«^ w'cre exclamations used when anything.was hnished (like the 
Italian bus/a :)• also the sound 4of the ballot-box of the judges, and 
of the ClejKjydra. The Athenians likewise used the^.soiind 
Such are the ridjeulons ini.stakes into, which hall- 
Icanied men fall when hurried away hy'^a lovcj of fanciful etymolo¬ 
gies ftnil m'y.stical orndition; nor is there much hope that there 
ever will he a want of such tjreaniing luylhologists, of whom it is 
true hcyoiid any other class of.wfiters, that they" an* the slaves of 
the folly of the day, and ^ the despisers of all received and sober 
learning.’’^' , * 


Art. 11 . 1 .—Clinique Mkiicakt cut ChoLv (TObservutiowi recneU- 
lies a Cilopitai ds ’la Charite {CliAicpie de* M. Lcrniiincr). 
Tar G. Aiidral, Professeur i\ la rncu!t6 i^e jVIcdecimi de Pjaris, 
&c. (CIniical Medicine, or a Selection of Ca.sds from the 
Clinical VVavds of M. Cerminier, at tlje Hospital of La Clia~ 
ritk By G. Andrtd, Professof iu the Faculty of Metiicine of 
Paris.) Dcuxiciiie Itldition.*^’ Paris. 18 ' 2 {b‘ - vols. 8vo. 


Nothing has'so much c.xpdsed tlie public to the designs of those 
who profess to cure discuses by methods unknow'ii to the regular 
faculty, as the extreme ignorance of the public hi genfcral con¬ 
cerning tile structure and functions of t}je hnnMu truine, and the 
nature of the diseases to which it is^iable. I'lie studies of anu- ■ 
toniy and physiology are so extrenioly interesting, that their ad¬ 
dition to what is commonly called a general education w'onld' 
afford a most agreeable occupation for many bouts now' much 
le.«s profitably employed, and do more to abolish quacks and 
quackery than half-a-dozen acts of parliamebt, or the verdicts of 

• Ufa Lubeck, voJ. i. p. 7?p-r~7iU. Srftf Lobi'ck corajjarcs the v«ry uiidiguibed 
sountU ctffj', < 0 . 1 , fiax, *v«i, irana^, irttvaxa^, laTTaTaiaif. ilic ^ord 

roa' ib oftt-n u«c(] by ibe Human ci'inic pooc- in tiie fainiiiur inibe indicated in die text.* 
Sc;' Forcillini in v. par atiji}i, M. F.ujielii.' Soivcrte, in bi.>i fttirlcnn Occult Stienco^', 
(cvipwed In uur lust Nnuiber, rouy be added to the number oi' tluisc ubo have b*cen 
deiuded In- Cu|»tdin Wilford’e suppused discovery, (toili. i. p. 1*58). TltHfU riter has 
inipiiciiiy uduptt'd', and pushed to a ludicrous length, tiie current ertoneoiis uutioiis 
^sppctlitg the mysteriotisness of the Grecian rrligion and pbilosopii^'. ^ 

t 'AwAji 2?TtcTa.'»' «ji «ro»apv. vwifSomtt Je tSv fI«fltT«v.—Thucydidos." '• ' 
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a iiiiiidred Juries. %lt uouUI be seen that tbe*liuinait body is a 
ver\ -•iiiih jeate and a vcry*di.licale niacl»inr,4ii)d Unit in order to 
reclity its niovenieuts it i|^ueessars to iindorslaiiil theiii, 

lliyso 
ng or 
lief in 

a violdnt altaek of sore, throat, or sends for liini when afllicted 
with indarnniation of llio bowels.* lie is never thought of wlien 
all the ciiildreh have the measles, and would be justly looked 
upon iRj iitdungerons intruder when^he father of a numerous family 
is lying ill of a typhufii fever. These arc acute disorders, and may 
not be trilled with. ’There is no sophistry iii themj neglect to 
’repel .iliern and they bewome dangerous. The tnummeries of 
Mesmerism, and the mauipulalioiis 6f tlie skilful in the ('tnplov- 
incut of the metallic tractors, would he quite?out of place; and to 
rub tlie patient with a linimenk \vouId be deemed nearly of as 
little u.<?o before death as after. But the territory of quackery is . 
chranic disease—disease that calls for patience, which is a rare 
quality, •and for p«rscverance, with which few patients are en¬ 
dowed. Some chronid dis'eases are curable; and 4hose who exhibit 
under the direction of the qutick that patience and perseverance 
in which they were defccVive under the regular practitioner, fur- ‘ 
nisU to the former his jiurest triumphs. Other chronic diseases, 
vyhieh arc \curable, are yet capable of alleviation, and .sometime.s 
of reniarkabie and protracted mitigalirfn. Here thoquack achieves 
Iiis greatest apparent victories over the regular doctor, for he 
seems to cure wh;tt regular art jjTve.s up in despair. Kveii w'heti 
the uufurtunate patient, trsmsferred in\he latter stagifof his malady 
to the hregular practitioner, and living for omihvoek on his pro¬ 
mises, dies in the next of his medicine, ihc^uack is not a loser in 
reputation; all the blame of the murder is thrown upon the 
more regular physician had. the previous care of^the c^ase. 
Kow and then, however, the survivors are not content with the 
proceedings: the work has been done too iiastiiy ev^n for their 
credulity; sTud then, ne.t with wry gr4atjustice, they try to over¬ 
whelm the pretender, in whom they were silly enough to confide, 
simply on the ground of his own recoinniendation, with all the 
vengeance of the jaw. * • • • 

Of those diseases in which *q«feckery Is tprodnetive of the *111081 
unfortunate effects, and yet of which the character most exposes 
the friends of the p^ient to the delusions of unprincipled inter¬ 
lopers in nu'dicine, is consumption. It is often lingering in 4ts 
course, *apd it is almost invariably fatal in its tcrmitialinii. ’ It 
exhibits diictuaiions which encourage hope, and it is sometiinc$. 
simulated bysudi gbnerakdisorder of the health as iSgCurablo'by 


^Oi all tlie subjects of quiiokeiy, the most jnofitahJe are 
tliseases which are iu their nature either extremely llpgeii 
avowedly incurable. Nobody flies to a ciunck doctor-tfor re 
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great atlcniioii to .diet and regimen,-the chief remedial agents of 
Ihosc who profess to use secret remedies. 11 maybe thafrtigular 
nieinbers of the faculty sometimes oVi^rlook this distinction, and 
deservotlly incur some loss of reputation; but it is no less true, 
that niajfy tonsimlptive patients, by being consigned to ’tlie care 
of the qiiaek, are subjected to modes of treatment which hasten 
the termination of the malady, and fill the latter days df their lives 
with unnt^cessary discomfort. It may, therefore, not be an unac¬ 
ceptable service to our readers, if we avail ourselves of tiie opjior- 
tuuity afforded by the appearance of the second edition gf M, An- 
dral’s valuable practical work, to lay before *.liem, in a .simple and 
popular form, such'iiiformatiop vi'ith respect to this too common 
disorder, which occupies a considerablj? portion of the work, as 
may he* readily understood. * 

The chest, or that^ part of the body which is enclosed by the 
ribs, may be said to be entirely occupied by the heart and the 
lungs. The heart is one of the simplest organs in the body, com¬ 
posed of muscular fibres,and divided into four cavities, iianielv, a 
right uuricle and ventricle, and a left auricle and ventricle. Ited 
blood is sent from the left side of the heart into the aorta or large 
pipe leading from it, which soon forms an arch in the chest, and 
* descends to carry blood to the abdomen*and lower limbs; other 
vessels being given off from the arch itself, which supply the 
upper limbs and the head, loosing its fiorfd colour ir il.s course, 
the blood is l>r^>ught backfof a dark hue to the right side of the 
heart, by the veins; and before it again'passes to the left side'of 
the h^'art, it is diivcn througl^the lungs, in •them to be lecon- 
verted, by tlu^nction of thcanspired uir« into its il'orid or arterial 
state; after whic^i it is again propelled into the aorta, to travel 
through the artixries as beftire. Just before tlie blood in the veins 
of the head and neck is transmitted to the hcMl, it receives, from- 
a -peculiar duct, a supply of chyle, lyfilch ;ias been brought np- 
w'ai^ds alffng that duct from the organs o. digestion, in a state to 
be mixed with the-blood; and in the Kings the mixture, becomes 
complete. • . * 

The lungs, in which this doubly important office of converting 
the chyle into blood, and the venous bloo^into arterial, is per-- 
formed, cannot consequently but regarded as orgaqs of ex- 
tronift! importance; ani^it is foiRMl*that their well-being is quite 
essential'to. health, and even to ordinary comfort. They are of 
great size,' filling up all the chest hot occu/>ied by the heart. 
Their texture is light and spongy, and they art' divided into'ifmu- 
.mcrabliR cells, communicating with the‘countless ramifications 
from the two 'great division's of the wind-pipe: jthese Iwo main 
■flivisionsj igniting at the upp.cr part of jjie chesty forin a cartilagi- 




nous tube, passing upwards along the front of the neck, and ter-- 
nuhating'supcrioily in thel^ryiix, of which the cartilagCvS arc dis¬ 
tinctly felt jat the upper ptlrl of ihe throat. At each inspiration, 
diras received between these cartilages, and through thiatube, nuvf 
patiscs down the'wind-pi pc into its two great bifuicithons, and 
from thpm into every corner of tlie elastic and expanding lungs.- 
Each little cell, or at lca?t each tpiiiute ratiiificatioii, t« its very 
extremity, becomes dilated with air, and the admitted blood, tra¬ 
velling in small vessels along the walls of these cells, undergoes 
the changes already mentioned. Ttie air is then expired, altered 
in its qualities, amJ tlil^/renovatcd blood passes to its desfinatioii 
i.n the left cavities of the heart; fhe next inspiration bViuging 
fresh arr into the cells, und'morft biotjd .into the lungs.to wceive 


tlic bencHt of it. 


This wonderful process, oi^ which life hangs, is 


performed by day and by night, wiietber vve are sleeping or 
waking, from birth until the last moment of life. 

Now the te rm pulmonary consumption has been applied to two 
distiffet aifections of the lungs. One of tliesc, being nothing 
more than a chronic li^amiiiation of the lining membrane of the 
wind-pipe; and its many ramiiictyiioos, is perhaps generally a cura¬ 
ble disease. The iiicmlyanc becomes very irritable, and even 
thickened or ulcerated, and sometimes the patient sinks under the 
malady. Kjit this fornt is so often relieved, as not uiilTCquently to 
create an opinion of the probable ctirc^of a true pulmoujiry con¬ 
sumption much more favourable than medical experience sanc¬ 


tions, ^ ^ 

The nature of a true pulnionury copsumption is y^iis;—nume¬ 
rous small, hard, greyisli bodies are deposited in the soft, eia.stic, 
spongy tissue of the lungs themselves.* These are, commonly at 
least, very numcruus. They are sumetinies hi. clusters, ami somc- 
timc.s scattered* all tlirougk the lungs; somctinies confined to one 
lung, often extended to botliS 'J'hese small bodies aroAvhat, in 
medical language', are called tubercles. I^s their, nature to en¬ 
large, and, beginning to Soften in the qentre, to break clow'ii into 
a fluid mass. The lung imuiediately surrounding a tubercle 
which is uiidergoin;.’ this change becQines inflamed; a com¬ 
munication is established between the softened tuberciq and 
one of tfafe many raniiiicatious«bf, the' air-passages, and tiurs^the 
Jiuberclods expectoruted in the form of a J’^lowor purulent fluid. 
When the tuberejes aie in a cluster, many, commonly break down 
togetbw, and, being* expectorated, leave 4 considerable cavity^ in 
the lungs. If the tubercles are not numerous, ail of tlieiti indy 
be thus got rid of, the cavity may be obliterated,, or ^cicatrised, 
and a person whb has been affleele'd with true pulmonary coit-! 
sutiipCioh nia'y in tljis wa^ actuajly rfeciDver. But thiSJis^ rare 
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.occurrenco. I’lie tubercles generally in great number. 

When some are softening, others aie forming; anfl.vvlnfii the 
fust are got i iti of, the second have y<5t- to be got. rid of. .This 
long process irritates the constitution ; and the irritation, being 
proliMcled’, destroys- life. The action of the heart becomes 
quickened* the stomach and intestines become highl)( disordered, 
the patitqit is tormented with liectic fever, aiid> w’asted to a skele¬ 
ton ; although often, notwithstanding these obvious sources of 
suffering and symptoms of decay, cheerful and full' of liope to the 
last. ' * ’ 

The progress of the tuhercles through tl'^eir changes of charac- 
t<*r is not always uniform; peculiarities of constitution, and va¬ 
rious ‘accidents retard or accelerate those rhauges, and sometimes 
the progress is (ong^suspcntled ; a*!! the symptoms of constitutional 
irritation for a time subside,, and ihi; friends of the patient delude 
thcm.selvcs with the hope of a pcufect rocovt*ry. Not unfre- 
queully the symptoms suddenly reappear, and tlic disease be¬ 
comes speedily fatal, even before the tubercles ba\e luidcigone 
the ultimate changes w'hich have been described. 

Human skill,“we fear, has yet achieved Utile, either for the 
prevention or the cure of this te'rrible^ malady, to which, it has 
been calculated, that no less than sixty thousand persons fall a 
sacrilice iiucvery year in Great Britain alone. Whilst it is .most 
common in temperate clii^ates, no degree of licat or dl' cold seems 
lui absolute piblectiou from it. It is noiess fatal, and it is hardly 
Jess prevalent, in France than in England, and it is very common 
all along the shores of Ute Miediterranean. *It is found iu all 
parts of our own island, and is alnidst equally common in all; 
though perhaps most cotiynon in the maritime counties, 

. I’he presence of tubercles in. the lungs is generally first indi¬ 
cated by some slight oppression of thp f!uu-.tion ‘of respiration, 
I’he ebe^pt seems not to be suffici^tiy cNpanded in the act of 
• brtiathing, and tlie insDirations are short and frequent. Next in 
order comes a hard aim peculiar cough, first hedrd, perhaps, in 
the winter or spribg; but not disappearing in summer or in au¬ 
tumn. Sometimes there is a slight spitting of blood thus early, 
although that circumstance', taken by itselF, is by no mean^ de- 
cisive*of the nature of the nialddys. Conjoined w'ith habitual fre¬ 
quency of pulse, or ifi a femam wjth a defect or suspension of 
luuctious’ peculiar to the female constitution, it is a symptom 
well calculated to excite alarm. There,is often little or «o ex- 
pVtorution; but the-cough is distressing, when the patient* lies 
dpwmsat night, or begins to dress in the morning. Tfcd*face and 
.^gure soon put oii the',peculiar external characters of consump¬ 
tion. The hair becomes thin, and the" circumscribed scarl^ heu 
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of the cheeks is st^ougly <’i'onti ablod willi the palcncs!? of the face 
aiul of tlu; white part oKthe ey<*s. The .siionldcis seem pointeil, 
auiHhe chest iiaiTowedb ^ Tlie hands become pide and slender: 
^maciutioii and debility keep pace together* , > 

• From the vwy comniencenieiit of the disease the’yetion of the 
heart an^ ptilse is fr.c(|ueuty above a hundred piibiutions being 
gciiofally count£'d in a^niinute. Morning chilliness is succeeded 
by evening heat and thirst; and to evening hectic, lor such the 
exacerbation soon becomes, succeed wasting night perspirations. 
The'appetite for food is often liulc afiected, although irritability 
of the stomach and vomiting are comtnotV. 7’he bowels arc ge¬ 
nerally irritable as the disease advances, and diarrhsea. alternates 
with the night ptyspiraitions. The lining membrane of the air 
passages becomes irrilaled, inflame’d, uleeraied, or Vjvoii studded 
with tubercles. Worn and harassed by these complicated suf¬ 
ferings, the patient still, very cpimnouiy, indulges in sanguine 
hope of recovery: there is, in fact, u mental excitement, which 
]/fisses on, in the latest stage, to,a mild deluiiim. 'Fhe consump¬ 
tive constitution ’is churuetcrised by great susceptibility to im- 
. prossious, and the cfelicatc nervous system is readily excited, even 
ix forc the disorder itself comincnees. With the commehccincni 
of-tbe disorrlcf, or soon afterwards, the signs of an irritable biahi 
are genejally very ^lereeplible; the sensations of \)ie patient be¬ 
come unfaithful, and the materials for a correct opinion of their 
actual condition being thus withhchT, the patients entertain confi¬ 
dent hope when all around them despair. 

'^J'he cure of this disorder Ifeing so rare, the jrractitioiicf^s of 
medicine have anxiously sougiU' fof the means df prevention, by 
investigating, with tnucli diligence, those circumstances in the 
constitution of tiic }>atiei]t, and uie local disordereil actions, 
which predispose to the "deposition of tubercles in the lungs. As 
is usual in iiivesligaliorrs •^f such a nature, many of ^ihu investi¬ 
gators iiave been content to generalise on tjic foundation of a very 
small numbdr of facts, and the causes of consumption assigned by- 
various authorities are contradictory, often frivolous, and some¬ 
times 'absurd. Foreign piuhologists in particular have ascribed 
phthisis to almost^eieiy ordinary ai tide of diet and regimen; to 
animal food, to vegct}lb1o9v utid even ,to the use of bhtter. It 
w^oultl be very unprofiUibl^*to. repeal all the fanciful c/))iiiions 
which have thus in succession,.bc^en advanced with the solemnity 
of discoveries. • ^ , 

The majority of patliologists, vt'C belic-ve, will assent vfjjdiout 
diiiictiily to the proposition of M. Andrai> that ** jpulnionary tu¬ 
bercles are tli# product of a morbid secretion.” t2;V. The.syp- 
. pefsed necessity for a pwivious state of active sanguineous conges¬ 
tion ill the ^«ng8,*or in.poi lions of them, w'hiclfw'as m^iililuined in 
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' the first edition of the ‘‘Clinique ]Vr6dicale/^ is, we observe, 
abandoned, and, we think, justly abairdoned, in the second. 
Such a state may occasionally |>reccde llih.deposition oftubcrclesr 
and,hasten their formation: every circumstance favouring such, 
a state in tli( lungs may favour the formations of tuberculous • 
matter; but the invariable precedence of it has not beep proved, 
and several circumstances tlirovv great doubt upon it.- Disor¬ 
dered secretion may often be attended wilh vascular distuibauce, 
or be induced by it; but secretion is a compound process, the 
work of the nerves and blood-vessels in associated oflice; it' may 
be disturbed or depraved by nervous eommotjon; and even when 
disturbed .or depraved by disorder primarily* alFecting the hloud- 
vessels, this disorder may not necessarily coiisyst of or produce 
active sanguineous congestion. It is of more than theoretical 
consequeuce to make this admission, fur the opinions enlertaint'd 
on this point must inevitably it^fiuence the practice of the phy¬ 
sician. 

What constitution of body niojt predisposes to the creation «f 
tubercles in tlu: lungs cun only be expressed by saving, that it is 
one of which the pvedoniinant feature is debility. This debility 
is often connected with a scrofulous character, but not invariably 
or necessarily. The progress of the ravages effected in the frame 
by tlie irritatiqii which supervenes on the forpialion of tubercles 
seems, however, to be more rapid and more marked 4hcn the 
patient is aheady*aifecled with any form ofi scrofula. But con¬ 
sumption may unquestionably appear, and does unquestionably, 
W'e believe, appear in a maj<nily' of instances, in those who arc 
not of 'U scroftilous constitution; An filtered complexion, an 
unhealthy state of the skin, a disordered digestion, and many signs 
of imperfect health, and commonly of defective nutrition, precede 
the declaration of a decided phthisical afrec|iion; or the complaiiut 
arises in those who have been from kheir bijlh delicate, if not 
absolutely sickly. Circumstances of a. niturc to reduce the 
strength, and perhaps at the same lime to affect tlie hervous sys¬ 
tem, iitay bring a healthy indiviclual into that state in which tuber*- 
cles may become formed in the lungs. '.Thus nothing is more 
common than for symptoms of consumption tb appear hot long 
after a patient has struggled througfi a»jet^er; or for the compliiint 
,to be induced by- a courso of reckfdiss dissipation; and we fiave 
seen it plainly brought ou by. due.p and long-continued mental 
afi^iction. Frequent exposure Jto wet and cold, with its common 
consequences, frequent attacks' of catarrh, undoubtedly dispose 
the lungs lo disease and to the creation of tubercles; and that poor 
die^may be a powerftil predisposing cause will readily be credited 
by tho'se who know how invariably some «*f the inferior animals 
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may be brought jpto a state of disease, aud that tubercles arc * 
fbriped in their lungs at will, by eoniiuing theni to particular kind>4 
of fpod;' Habitual coiiWicment in a dcterioraUil air, in close 
apartments, in ctowdea inuimfactories, or in scliools whtnc a 
ifumbeVof scho|,hrs are kept together for several conse<*n(ive hours, 
seems to be not an uncommon cause of that state of* body Avhich 
favonrs thfi dcvelo[»ment of tubercles. In these cases, the nervous 
ami vascular systems are probaldy first debilitated, au’d the pro¬ 
cess of digestion is commonly also much impaired, before the, 
phthisical disorder appears. To^ihe predisposing causes M. An-, 
dial adds, want of suflicieiit exposure to the innueiicc of tlie suii. 
Early life, too, he olibcrves, must .be enumerated among, the pre¬ 
disposing causes. Soiny of the diseases of early life—as the. 
measles and hoopifig-cough-^are presumed to dispose id the for¬ 
mation of tubercles, by producing a considerable accumulation of 
blood in the pulmonary tissue. 'J'he same ciicumstaucos occurring 
in females, on llic cessation of the poriodicul functions, renders, 
it is also supposeil, tlie occurrence of phthisis at •that period of 
life, in femah; subjects, not a rarb occurrence. 

It is to be obserVod, that the age at which symptoms of con¬ 
sumption may appear is not si) constant, or even so limited as has 
freijucntly been asserted, and as many medical authors still assert: 
'I'lic age of puberty is attended in both sexes with j^onstilulional 
changes, iU)t effecteef without a degree of tuinnlt which becomes 
a source of both sanguineous and iJfervous disorder to* the feeble 
constitution; and at this period consumption does, without (jucs- 
tion, very often show itself. 1Vk>re rarely, it is seen at an earlier 
age. Hut its supervention at a lateJ period is still^more coninioii 
than at the age of pubeity. We arc ourselves disposed, after 
some attention to this particular fact,*to believe, diat of all ages 
at which. phthisis shows itself, the most cojumion is that between 
thirty and,forty. Inslalices have not been wanting in W'hicb the 
malady has become fatal a^a much later time of life, dr in which 
it has <'vcn made its tirst appearance in advanced age. M. Andial 
mentions the case j1 a patient of Isixty-eight, who had enjoy<;d 
previous good health, and in whom symptoms of phthisis then tirst 
shovted themselves ^ the complaint prbved fatal after a few months, 
and nnineious tubercles wer^ftMuid in both lungs; whidi.judg-, 
ing from the patient’s healthliftwog previgusly been uninteiAiptcd, 
wouIlT seem to have been receiiUy developed.* 

I'he duration ^^of the malady after it has been incontestably 
declared is also very variable, or rather, to p(;ak more cori^*tly, 
the majady is capable of suspension for considerable intervals, 

• with occasional returns, .which at length prove fatal, in .<iuph 
cattf!S the patient is gci^jrally more, or le.ss a valetttdiiaVian;*cau- 
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not cuciurt' ftjiich cxerlion; his rospimtion is spot) oppressed, and 
Ills hear! is initable: he suffers inucli op every attack of coimnon 
cwtiirih, am! sfoni.s at last, from this cai'..s;^ to fall into consump¬ 
tion. M. Andral says he has known iudividuuts roinuin in this 

c " * 

interniedia^i} state, between illness and health, from early life to 
thiity or forty years of age. 

J'ar more commonly, consumption destroys the patient in a 
much shorlcr time. 7'he average duration of life, after the disor¬ 
der is actually established, cannot be stated as greater than two 
.years. Many patients arc woifi out by the disease nm«h 'wUiiiii 
that period j some sink in less than a year, and some arc hurried 
to the grave in a few mouths,nor, though tiiore rarely, even in a 
few weeks. The latter description of cases are so striking, even 
to common observers, as to be designated, in popular language, 
gaftoping fotfsitnipliom. Of tbc.se M. Andral gives some exam¬ 
ples. In one, death toiA place four weeks after the iirst appear¬ 
ance of cough i in another, five weeks after the first .symptom of 
ill health ; in a third, the symptoms of piithisis had been observed 
in a slight degree for many year's, without affecting the patient’s 
health or strength; and then the softening and. expectoration of 
tuberefdous matter, occurring appafeiitly for the first time, were 
followed by deatli in the .sliort sjraco of edeven days. It cannot 
he a matter pf .surprise that the patients ar^' in tliese cases gene¬ 
rally unconscious of their danger, and unprepared for d^ath. We 
have known lh(«in chiefly cbm))laiiiing oi^ .symptoms, which had 
little connection with the pnlmouary disorder, and loath to ac¬ 
knowledge any cough or other alffictioii of the rC.spiratory organs, 
only a few da^ before they*dicd of pwlinoiiary consumption in 
the Iasi degree. 

Snell being tlie hopele.ss character of consumption when once 
established, the fact of its establishment becomes of, the greatest 
impoitauce, and the means of detcn^ining cither its absence or 
its pre.sence cannot be too carefully stinii- il. By these means, 
supposing ihoin to exist, a protection may be given against the 
deceptions of the (jiiack-, who pretends to cure what does not 
cxi-st; and in other case.s, where iho disorder is but too well esta-, 
blihl'.ed, a protection of another kind may Cic afforded to the 
nnforturtato paiicnts themselves, wli^ ntay be spared the infliction 
of rcrrflidies which are pOiverless ld[hcal, and may yet obtain^ nuich 
reiief by palliative measures, adopted in consequence of sound 
views being enU’rtaineil of the actual state of lungs. , 

' 'ly(VO methods of investigating all diseases of Ihc lungs and‘of 
the heari have, for some yeais past, occupied the attcnti(|ii of me- 
diftd pmclitioiiers, in addition to an observation oC what are com- 
ni 9 n)y cairetkriympioms. These arc, pencussion of the chest, and 
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auscLfltation. ^rhe first is a revived iiivontioii, tlic 8^,^coiu1 a vx'vy 
recent .discovery; V, at least, recent and novel in the exhnU. and 
accifracy. of its appiicatfd^. As these are inctliods by which the 
presence of tubercles iA the lungs may sontetimes bo posiiivoly 
ascertained, and as the princijdc of their einploymoiit.is. very sim¬ 
ple, it may be Vorth while shortly to explain both.of them to 
readers to. whom it is probable. that the terms p<!reii.ssion and 
auscullution may conve 3 ^no very,clear sigiuncalion. 

The light texture of the lungs, the maimer in which their in- 
numerabie cells arc fillotl with air, and the extent to which they, 
fill the dlicst, have already been described. What is called the 
chest, therefore, may^jin some sort be compared to a box or barrel 
filled w.itli air; and wlieji the chelit is sinick vvitb the fingers it 
relnnis, in most paiits of h, cxjictly t^ie sound we should L-^cpect to 
be given. Percussion of the chest is hiifc the eliciting of this 
sound, by the .steady and consecutive striking of the ends of two 
or tliree of llio fingeis on all parts »f the chest. It requires to he 
done with some care; the pioints of the fingeis should be held 
evt^ily, and the chest be struck siMurlly; the examination of e;u:h 
part of one .side of the chest should be conipared with that <»f the 
correspoudiiig part of the othyr side of the chest; and tin; same 
parts on both sides shoiijd bo struck as nearly as possible at the. 
same angles. VVlieii the front part of the cliest is suhjeefed to 
this, kind bf examiiuition, it is most cimvenient tliA the pe rson 
examined should cross his arms behiiyi him; and when the hack 
of the chest is examined, the. arms may be foId('d before the 
patient. Thus examined, the wlyole of the chest returns a hollow 
sound, except on the lower part of t^ic left side, wjiere lln.* lieart 
intervenes between the lung and the hand ; au<l on the low'cr part 
of the right side, where the liver is siti^atcd, and seems to encroach 
on what is commonly callcjd the chest. Where there is the least, 
soft and unsonoroiis substance, interposed between the lungs and 
the hand, tiie sound is clearest*; as ul the sides and alor>g parts of 
the front of the chest: where there is the most .soft matter, muscle, 
fat, or other substuiv r, there the souud is duller; as at the top of 
the chest behind, above the shoulder blades, and in fat persons and 
females on the front of the chest. But the .sound of the coi re¬ 
sponding parts of each side of the chest will still, in liejlth, be 
equal, and the natural diffe’reilcq^ of sound are coiisequ6ntly,soon 
appreciated. ' _ ■ * ■ 

The application of these simple facts to the. investigation of 
diseases of the lungs is very direct. Whatevei hccomes interposed 
—within the chest as wpll as without—betw< on the hand uiuKhe 
air-expAnded lung, lessens or modifies the sound returne!! when, 
the chest is struck vi'ith the fingers in that part in which the Intcu'*- 
pqse'd mattev exists^ Th^ interposed inatlt.r may, be a ^fiuid, and 
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tlicn Uu; sound on the side of the chesit wliere the tluid is, or to a 
certain lj<’,ight from the lower jr.irt of the ciiest, will be dull; 
whilst on the other side of the chest, :>r above the level of. the 


fluid, it will be clear and natural. 


'rhe 'diftVreuce in these ca.ses 


niify bo a|»pre(:iated by any. car. The satue effect, or duluess of 
sound, maybe produced by any part of the softiung having he^ 
come less pervious to air. This is the ca.'ic in. inflammation of 
the hmgs:' the substance of the lung, when the intiammation is 
severe, destroys for a lime the elasticity of the lung, and its capa¬ 
city of receiving air in the portion itidumed; and here also, the 
ilnll sound will be returned when the chest is struck over the in¬ 


flamed pait, unless in*the single ease of tip' inflamed portion of 
Jnngs heing in the centre, and healthy luug being interposed.be¬ 
tween it and tlio haiid. c 


. 'J^be (leseriplu>n oflubcicles which has already been givi n, will 
make it readily intelligible to'^all, that if tliey arc numerous, or if 
nuuiy of them arc collected together, they must constitute a mass 
of such a degree of dcnsit 3 r as to produce inodilicatiuus of sound 
when percus.sion is employed. 'If they are not numerous, and 
not grouped together, little or no niodificajtion of sound can bo 
expected; and the same want of distim;t modification exists oven 
.when they are mtuu'rous, if they bappei^ to be scattered over all 
parts of the Inng.s. When, however, in a patient W'ho has sfune 
of the .^Muptoins of consumption, a dull sotftid is retui j^ed oj) one 
side of chyst, particul#rly at the upper part, and ihe cor¬ 
responding part of the other side of the thest returns tl>e ii.sual 
sound, there is the strongest reason to believe tlpit many tubercles 
ai<s collected Vn tlie part qf the lunghere the dull sound is 
given, and the opinion given jii such a case is generally very un- 
favourahlc. We have sev«ral tinic^ found this sign distinct at 
an early.stage of the ordinary symptoms, and have seldom been 
deceived by it. • ' 

The prtnciple of w'liat Is called iitiscubalioii is no less simple 
than that of percussion. The manner *ii which jilood and air 
are‘received into the inng.s, «m.i transmitted fioin them, has been 
already explained. When the ;‘ir is applied to the chest, these 
actions are found to be p:udiictive of a Io\^ but distinct sound, 
or uiiirjnur, which murmur is Ijcard pll ovm- the chest, with the 
exceptions just alluded to when ^pwiking of percussion.' What¬ 
ever diminishes the elasticity and light te.\ture of the kings— 
whatever intervenes hetw'ceu the lungs and the car,—and what- 
evei; obsli uct.s, in any degree, the passages through which the .air 
paWsJnto the pulmonary suhstam e, diiuinishcs or in.odifies the 
respiratoiy murmur, and thus becomes an indication df’ ‘di.sease, 
diul of the nature of the diseaiic. Mediate aMscfdtation signifies 
the empfnymeiU of a perforated cylinder of wootli called* the 
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.stetlu)Scope, one end of winch, scuOped o‘iit' like, a funnel, 
placed steadily uih} evenly un the chest, whilst the earis,ACcn> 
ratojy applied to the othl^f. 

It w'dl be seen at otn»^ that the use of the stethoscope, or of 
auscultation, must he limited in the case of consumption byM:he 
same circumstaiiccs which circumscribe the utility of• percussion 
in the same disorder. If the tubercles are numerous, if clustered 
togetlfer, ff ‘neai' tlie surface of the lungs, they will .render the 
respiratory murmur less distinct. If few in number, if small, if 
scattered over ibe lungs, they so slightly modify the respiratory 
sounds that, even if we admit that-the practised ear can ap}>reciate 
the moditicatiuii, such-modification cannot be understood as being 
asuitable to the gencHil course of practice; and we may almost 
say, therefore, that jii ^h circumstances the stelhosco<j)e is of 
no use in phthisical cases, 'Vlic strong apd decisive evidence, 
however, which is afforded by its ymployment in those cases in 
which percussion has indicated a di^l sound on oiu; side or in one 
part of the chest, and the certainty acquired in such cases by the 
employment of both nielhuils ii^ conjunction, arc sullicicnt to 
show that even in consumption the stethoscope is un instrument 
not to be neglected. * Its use, too, is by no tifeahs thus limited in 
this disorder, iii the progress of vvbicli it affords other and perhaps. 
infallible diagnostics. * Jn a number of cases, observes M. 
Andrai, auscultation,renders the recognition of phthisis more 
precise and more exact; and it marks, much better than auy 
other method of investigation, the e.xtent, the seat,*aiid tlie degree 
of the alteration which the lungs liave jindergono. Jly its means, 
the existence of Cavities in thf? lui^s, the produft of softened 
tubercles, has been ascertained in cases in which the patients 
were previously supposed to be suflerjpg from asiuqde bronchial 
uffection, or perhaps only suspected- of being in the very first 
stage of consiiniptiou.—|h>. 08.) ' 

One of the most striKing^of the phenomena whicli may be 
discovered by the us<^ of the stetlio-copc in consumption is 
what is called* pcctoriloquism, or the sen.sation, if the patient 
.speaks dining the lime when the stethoscope is applied to tiie 
chest and the ear to the stethoscope, of the voice of the patient 
passing Hirertly thiMn^h the instiument. This sign is ^fouiid 
W'hen a cavity is uiieudy proHu«ed‘"in the lungs by the softening of 
numerous tubercles; and it is dfcourse ifot often heard incases 
afl'ordin'g the least hope of recovery. The exi opjtions with which 
the indications of ihe stethoscope and of pt.-ictission are to be 
received in consumption, are very clearly ami ably stated by M. 
Aiidial even the sign last-mentioned, so important vvlien il 
is beard, is soimUimes, it seems, not beard, even when n cavify* 
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uiasiur of'all 
explanation^,, 

cautions, and valuable directions of tli^' *\reat inventor of the ste¬ 
thoscope, M. Laennec, contained in tvic eliaptor on Phtlnsis 
Pulnionalis. in iiis rnasU rlv Treatise on diseases of the Cln^st and 
on Mediate .Anscultation, and also in the notes of his di^iinguidied 


really exists, readeV, who is desirous of being 

that relate.^ to this sign, should carefully perin'a the 


translator, J^r. J’ojbes. 

' f I 

Such are some of the principal facts relating 'to the nature and 
progress of this malady, and to the means of delecting its ex¬ 
istence. Its treatment does not obtain much consideration in the 


work before us, of whicit the chief obje cts are to illustrate the 
symptoms and the mot bid anatomy of diseases, lint we cannot thus 
dismiss the suhjecl at a time wiieii the pyb'lic attention has been 
challenged witli more than common effioiitory, and iti the face of 
facts of an appallingkind, to the efficacy of a mode of cute pro¬ 
fessed by a man appuirutly Luiacquaiiiled witii the iiulimenl'. of 
medical science. 'I'he declared desi ruction of a lc*\v patients, 
and the suspected murder of many more, arc probably h ss calcu¬ 
lated to shake a coulidence which rests *on .110 reasonable groimu, 
than a mere consideration of the prospecl of cine aiforded by the. 
actual nature of the‘malady itself. 

If we suppose the disease to be* estahlislied, or tubercles to he 
aeliiully formed in the lungs, tln re would seem to ho two i special 


indications fcf treatment; namely, to pieveni the progress of these 
foreign bodies, and to cliotjt the symptoms of irritation prodneiul 
by them, not only in the lungs but in other organs. Tiie pre¬ 
sence of the Inhcrcles is often declared more slroiigly by the 
supervention%of these seco|idary irritations limn by any piimary 
embarrassment in the functions of the* lungs themselve.s. Jt is, 
consequently, against the.s% secondary stales that the efforts of the 
practitioner are very frequently directed; and some of them—in- 
llanmiatiou of portions of the pulmonary ti.ssu-: for .example -de¬ 
mand theq>romptest attention, inasmych as they tend to hasU-n tlie 
progress of the tubercles, before exislin ; 111 a passive condition, 
into that stage in which thqj’ wc/k the most serious effects on the 
general eonstitiition. The means of preventing at once the in- 
convciiiencies of the different supervening irritations, and the ac¬ 
celeration of the process of tubercular chaihge, are, generally, all 
sucl^as arc calculated to prevent’ex^tement of the vascular system, 
'i’he presence of actifhl 'inflammation may make it necessary to 
]>rc.srrihe moderate bleeding, and this may become again occa- 
siopally necessary, although the wasting character of consuyiption 
isVufficienlly declarative of the impropriety of the repeated,'and 
as it were periodical,, bleedings, to which practitioners iiave sorae- 
•tnnes rosorted. Blistering the chest, as near a^'t possible to the 
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indainbd piu-t of the the exact situation of wl^ich nia}' be 

ascertajined by the’^^stethoscope, ,i.s a . powerful anxiliaiy tc^. the 
venesection; and, in inaii^.^ases, if resorted to after die applica¬ 
tion t>f ieeciies, may reiraer it unnecessary to incur the incon- 
venicnce of a general bleeding. Irritations of the larynx and 
tiachea (iviiidpi[^), and also of the bronchial ,ramifications, may 
generally b^alleviated by these means, and by other methods of pro¬ 
ducing external irriiatioif; as welt as that distressing disturbancia. 
of the stomach which is exceedingly .troublesome to the greater 
number of phthisical patients. With the same .intentions, various 
soothing biedicincs, chiefly .muci|aginous and.anodyue, are found 
to be Serviceable; and the adoption of a system of diet which is 
.moderately nutritious, from which every thing that could cause 
excitement is carefully exi^ud^^. Eyery part of the ^regimen of 
the patient should be so ordered as to ^confi^rni to this system;. 
violent bodily and mental exertions, late hours, exposure to vicis¬ 
situdes of weather, insufficient clotliiiig and every hind* of irregu¬ 
larity are to be diligently avoided. 

Ey the early and rigid adoptioiiaof measures of this kind, many 
.individuals in whose lyiigs tubercles actually exist, arc enabled to 
maintain a condition of health ^ery little interrupted, and tfie du¬ 
ration of life may, in sou^e cases, be greatly prolonged. Both of 
the indications already mentioned arc indeed thus simultaneously 
accomplished. •* * 

111 variable climates like our own t^ere is afways an additional 
difficulty to be contended against, arising out ot the pcrpctiiul 
irritation of the air-passages, by tl^ actual contact and unavoidable 
reception of the air itself. If, desirijms altogether^o avoid this 
inconvenience, the patient is restricted to the air of rooms of wdiicli 
the temperature is carefully regulated, the want of invigorating 
freshness is too often productive of general effects which induce' 
some other dis^advantages* both as regards thd general health and 
the pulmonary disease; and if attempts are made to secure the 
benefit of that freshness which the external air alone can impart, 
hardly any carc*or w^atching can long.prevent spme accidental ex¬ 
posure which brings on an aggravation of symptoms which it is 
most desirable to rwel. The hope of securing the advantage, 
without incurring tlie counterbalancing.'disadvantages, produces 
the riuraferous annual migratidnj}* of the consumptive to yapous 
parts of •foreign countries and bf per ownf^aiid these again impart 
a high degree of interest to the dbaracter of particular countries 
of tfie continent,' or*of particular islands to which so many sad in 
quest of health, or of particular parts of our own island, to wiribb 
Uiose wfib«are unwilling or unaMe to leave their native country 
commonly resort! The desired cHniate for a consumptive palietiv. 

.Voi« Vii. Ko, xut, * i 
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i$ otic whtcV waFin'or temperate, and subject to fewvicisiu- 

ludejt. There is, uitibrtiinately, tnucli diflicrfTty is finding such a 
cliinrite in our own country. We niuj^‘^>btain wartnUi ni* Devon¬ 
shire, and generally along the southern doast of Kngland'; hiit not 
warmth willi diyness, or warmth free from vi<‘is.sitndcs. -Dniicss 
is to be firund on the heights of Clifton or Malvern, but dryness 
witlioitt snftjclent warmth. Or sufiicient piote^ tion Irout^ severe 
winds. The sheltered vallies iy the neiijhbourijood of Clifton, or 
the coast of Devonshire,' or the southern pails of the Isle of 
Wight, secan to atTord the best winter residence. During that 
season the tcinpcratinv of Devonshire is o’ above that o*f London. 
Hastings, and the beautiful part of the blepf Wight called Dndcr- 
clilf, are perhaps the most sheltered t^lii the picMcing winds of 
spring.* fn the? heal of snmvier, iht; heights «>f Clifton or «)T Mal¬ 
vern ofi'er some advji/iituges; aiul during the autiUuilal heats, pro¬ 
bably no situation is better than Brighton. 

That which gives to any «iio place or district a decided supc^- 
riority over another, is the equal distribution of beat throughout 
its year. A climate, like that «f l*aris, where the heat of sunnuer 
is very great, and the cohlness of the vvinter.excessive, is worse for 
the consumptive*patient than any,part of our own island. Vet 
patients sire aoiuetitnes contented to g/i sd>road for their lieallh,” 
leaving their residence to be determined by accident; sind seeming 
to imagine* that aoine peculiar virtue is atiuebed to every acre i>f 
a foreign soil. But the ijjimc country, or certainly :i coinitrv so 
extensive as France, may contain climates of the most opposite 


• ebaraeter. That of tiie south-ejfst of France,/or instance, (iilVers 
exceedingly 4«(‘n» that of south-west of that country, which, 
like llie. south-west p;irt# of Fugland, is warm and relaxing, but 
sidiject to violent winds; #.vhilst that of the south-east, although 
.‘J‘' above the south-wcst in mere temperature, is subject to sharper 
winds,'which try the coin^utiiplive invalid much %no»e severely. 
No whew: in Enrojpe is there perfect shelter front the wiiuls of the 
spring*' Kvon at Nice, where tbtf xvinter is so n^ild, the months 
of JSfafvdi ami April are•particulnijy unsuitable to puhnoiiary 
invalids; and the sa'nie may be :<atd of Montpellier and Mar¬ 
seilles. 'i'luMc are spots in Italy w'hich are^less exposed to these 
disadvantages. Wt even in iiomo, tlii^tinguished for its soft and 
del^htfid air, and for its gcngrift dryness,.it is very common in 
spring to huve poid wibds prevailing until sunset; and U}e*muliiriu 
rendcis it an undesirable'residence in the summer. The winter 


of Naples is well adapted to an invalid; buf at Naples ahiojthey 
cbmplain of the coidnaj^ ot the spring. • Summor, too,J)riiigs its 
dtsadfaiitages in a warm climate; although there arif situaLious 
.•in. the ivpightnmihood <if that city which are coiMdereii agrceahln 
even in,dibt season; but e\Vc|i^ng su^i situsuioiis, and ihe*baths 
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of iLaicca, the warmtH of an lt|iHan suiAmer js mOt^h too great 
invaiide to bear wkli imponii^t For to reason the sti^ri 


for 

imponii^t I"or ttas reason lue sni^ritig 
patient‘is often,com]^ledj;Q undertake a fatiguing iottiriiey, calher 
to Kiigla^ or into S\¥itstfrlatid, orto u bat seems bettor than either, 
for a summer residence, to JEms 6n to Rhine, \sutoienl.ly 
prolonged residence at any one of to places which ¥^haye men- 
tioned^ paslicularly if care hi'-taken to guard to invalid from 
the particular vicissittidds which ^re fouiwd'most to distress him, 
we feel confident that to progress of consumption may de- 
Iayed,,and all the inevitable irritations attejuiing its progress 
much alleviated. * 

More sanguine h(^8 arise at to mention ;of to island of 
Madeira; which boasts^srf acltmafOfar^superior to thutol hraime, 
or of any part of Italy '; andf^ne v^diich codihines tlie requisites 
both for a summer and a winter place of residence. Almost 
wholly exempt from the keen winds which prevail so generally 
over the JEuropean continent, aiid enjoying a high wunter tem¬ 
perature, the equability of its dimate k quitert^soarkable; dnd the 
summer is not so hot as to drive away those'who ticck its shelter 
from the severe win(;pr of tbei^ own Initd. < Tihiw itJs stated by 
Dr. Clark, in his very valnabip work on'the Infipence of Qlimatu 
in the Cure of Disea.ses, ’that whilst the .Madeira winter is 20" 
warmer than that of London, the summerdicat of Madeira only 
exceeds that of London by 7"; and whilst thd winUif at Madeira 
is 12'’ warmer than the winter in Italy, the Madeirit fuyamer is 5 " 
cooler than to Italian ^mmer. Nor are the vanations of tem¬ 
perature from day to day sUUd^r-Or coiii^eilftble; diul the rain 
which falls is commonly confined tf the ahtutniiqH season. So 
that, altogether, tliere doe.s not sjeein to bc.ou the face of the globe 
a place more likely to preserv'e;tlie dife of, those threatened or 
afi'ccted with consumption than Madeira. Still, it is to be re¬ 
membered, that such is^he state of the Jungs in. <»nfiniied con¬ 
sumption, that much relief, or much proloiig^to®, 
to be expectc^ in any climate whklever; jind tiiiat the cases bene¬ 
fited even by to salubrious ak of^ iMadeira are incipient cases. 
Of these, a laige rasarjoyity undergo, siich iinprovemeni as to main- 
t|in a very high character for the : island as 4 place of refuge for 
cansumptive^valids. , ^ , % 

On me' wfeole, a considlS^iow. of-the tr^ttre of twb|frcles, 
and of the inevitable chai%|is wj^b the^ uhdergo, and the testi¬ 
mony of alt experience, do'but;to‘-^*^%^yopinion, 
that human: resoufees against consumption 

are few.and lipiito theitetardation of to msaady, 

■ and somd niidigattOn ofitstattendant iikspaveniences, are rifearl/ all 
tot can l>e ho^ed for; ^nd that j^^act recovery, wbere^he tqficn*- 

t- 2 ' 
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c^es arc ni{mcrbufi| jfqd far advaniced, is not, tinderany c}r€,ui]]<- 
stances, to be expected. In Ae r^t^daiioii «f the malady, how¬ 
ever, and, we w'ould add, in its prevention in^persons predisposed 
to it by birth or natural cuusUtution, so ranch may jef be'done 
by careful diet and i%giriieii,>y/attenOon to clothing, and exercise 
more es|>e(dally, as tv,ell reward the pains required to order 

these particulars, properly and effeetuajly. ^ *♦ 

I’hat t^ercles alr<^ady dp^%ited in the lungs may be removed 
by qbsorption, or t|>at the.constitutiou can be supported through 
the processes by which even a large collection of them mi^ht.pos- 
sibly be eliuiinatc^ from the lungs, we things which yet exist only 
in the dreams of the sanguine, or in .the bpld promises of those 
whom ignorance endows with cbhfi'dcnc^^'hat the public should . 
readily believe in thq curativp powtir oi inhalation, or in ilk* t fii- 
ency of barbarous methods of destroying large portions of the 
iiiktgiiments. of^ the body by corrosive substances, unknown in 
niediciue, apd presumptiiou^y borrowed from, the coarser arts, 
can oiily, we ^ear,,, be regarded as a proof of the limited diffusion, 
even ini these times, of really useful knowledge. 

I 

Art. 'IV“. — U Hintertassene Schrlften von Carl Maria von We¬ 
ber, herausgegeberi von Theodore Hell, (Posthumous works 
of Carl Maria von Weber, published by Theodore Hell.) Dres¬ 
den, und Leipzig, 1828. 3 vols. IBfno. 

2 . hebenlbeHhhihung von Cart Marta von Weber. (Life of ditto.) 
Gotha. 1829> 4fo, ^ 

Mr. T’HEopliRE Hell, ^* iname nn%usical to Volscian ears,” 
announces himself as the executor of Weber and guardian of his 
sons; and in this capacity of e^cutor he has laid before tlie 
public .the posthumous works of his deceased friend, accompa¬ 
nied with various dissertations of his own, critical a’nd bi^raphi- 
cal. We* are sorry we cannot cpjigratulatc him either on llie 
care br judgraeiit with wbich.het hfil 'j^foiuied hi^task; his ma¬ 
terials' follow each other rrumdst, admi&d disorder;—now a por¬ 
tion of a rpinaiice by Webm; hipiself;' now, a thiii layer of bio¬ 
graphy frdni Mr. Hell : then a set of musical critiques and occa¬ 
sional ^pbees of matters musicjl by,cber; then, another por¬ 
tion gf^his hingrkphy 1^‘ the exeia^l^ f*. in linked svyeetiiess long 
drawn out:*~r-thpfli,Vire%r and fflTiS^ism's again. But want of 
order is imt ajr^e'havertd compiai#of. . Musicians, who capnot 
afford time, Rice pretry, tq exhibit a portraU tif their own*inind, 
^uld at least eonff||e Itjleir musical MS^ td^a musical executor. 
Their life is not s^ in uhy oilier hapda,,. What the public expect 
‘frpgi th& biographer qf; Weljef is a ske^ wt lealt of the pecuj^r 
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featu|!es of his mind as an artist^ of the gradual culture by which 
it was fo!rined> the SlrciiDast^ces which fartberejd and the obsta¬ 
cles that tejiressed Us |i|c^ess;';t7his habifti 6^ study ^nd cotn- 
positiou/and some attempt to trace those tlifldeuces whicli, ope¬ 
rating upon his peculiar temperMieht, gaye^^idC'todiiat^ild spirit 
of romance which breathes through bis com]^Shtdns> What Mr. 
Ilel! on th^icontrary giv^s us, Is a Idnjg prb&ff discussioti bn his 
literary abilities as a poet and & novelist; in Wb^i liejid the excbu- 
tor'seenis to look upon liimns another SalvUt^r^ vague and geiier 
ral tirades about his wit, humour and conversational powers, and 
the cordial fellowship in which he lived with Kind the editor, and 
some other of the bett^spiiits of ^re&den; while wiith ^gard to 
-the imnmrtal part of hms, his habits and efforts as a tnusiciati^— 
every fhing which gives importance tor value, to the otiier trifles, 
his book preserves a decorous silence: HamlA,in short, is entirely 
omitted in his own play. 

Probably the same reasons Whieff led the Country manager to 
the suppression of the part of the l*rin<je of Denmark have 
weighed with Mr. Hell. He feel5 he has no one to take the part. 
In stage language, MkH^I esamot double the tmisical critic wiiK 
the literary; and so cotisolingf, himself witli the reffectiou that 
Weber’s fame as a piusiejap will probably stand high enough ’ 
without his aid, he devotes himself, witli much,executorial piety, 
to the task of elevating his nugas literaria to a correspoudiiig 
altitude. »• • 

VVe fear, therefore, fhatbily informatioh we may have it in our 
power to communicate through the mjsdium of,this wprk,.must be 
meagre and s.canty; but with the aid if one or two olber sources 
we shall endeavour to lay before bpr readers some authentic par¬ 
ticulars relative to this great, wb mtif truly add this Igood, man. 
Some features of his'mind, we think, '^ill be cTear chough from 
this sketch, others will l?e indicated more*br less plainly; where 
we can avail ourselves of bis bwn cbirespondeilce pf remarks we 
shall allow hinuto speak for bitoi^f;, where .we are 'destitute of 
information, we eliall leave the blank'to be hllpd up by some fu¬ 
ture biographer.’■?^''' ' ' "''''-’S''' , ' ’ ' 

Weber was born at Eutin, id Hoistoin, bn the Ibili Dec*. 1786. 
like almpst every other greai^cbiiipo'ser, bis father was a*musi- 
cian. He whs an accQlnptishedNwMiUist, ;^nd at an early pA-iod 
an;KtOQ!fly devoted hior^el^i'lk^;thb\^$dacation'of'*fiis son. ’ITie 
retired babi^ 'of ^s familypersons 
older ftiatt himself^ ahd his seCTuston frb:^^he ^cie^^ of rude dud 
boisterous plhymdtos/ sbon eitcite^ in his mihd a dis|K>8{tibn to 
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long afterwards, reading of roniaiices, and pictured to 

inys^f models of ideal clOeHence,” 'Hiese sdSentaiy pursuits and 
early wanderings of imagination, wbife^'lbey liiatur^ his intel¬ 
lectual faculties, potamprobably laid the foundation of that phy¬ 
sical wcakjfc&s ^1^ too isotm terminated in disuse. His oedb- 
pations wefc incessant. Mnsic at first odiy shared his attention 
with painting and dravring. He u^rdug^t iu crayon^, in oil, in 
watcr-colohrs; etched very tolerably; every thing, in short, in¬ 
dicated that restless activity of mind, •which, whether it be spread 
over the whole field of art. Or poured into a sin^c channel^ seems 
to be the inseparable concomitant of genius. Gradually the mas¬ 
ter-feeling of bis soul assumed «he prep^derance, and banished 
its rivals Iroin the scene; painting and /itching dropt silently into 
abeyance, and music engrossed thd whole energies of his youthful 
mind. ^ « 

His studies in this art wer*^ not a little retarded by bis father’s 
frequent change of residence, and the consequent alteration which 
took place iu the sj^stems and modes oT tuition to which he was 
subjected. On the other haud^ these changes, by leading him to 
reflect, and compare, and analyse, probably developed and assisted 
the constitution of an enlarged radsi^l taste. To Hauschkel of 
' llildburghnusetij in particular, Weber, iif a little fragment of auto¬ 
biography which he began at Dresden, exp{esses his high obliga¬ 
tions for the acquisition of whatever skill he professed as a piano¬ 
forte plaj^er; particularly ih" rendering^ l.iim equally adroit in the 
use of both hands. Hisf^Uer, who witnessed .his progress with 
pleasure, took him when aljpttt dlicven years oM to Saltzburg, and 
placed him under the care^f Michael Haydn. But there was 
too ayitful a distance,” says^W^efeer, “ between the old man and the 
child. 1 learnt little with him and with great difficulty.” To 
encourage diim, howevspi, his fa^r printed, in 17.98, six fugues 
which lit had compWd, and in the efld of that year took him 
to Munich, where he received in^incti^s i;* ringing from Valesi, 
and in harmony from the cottflh^rganisl Kaldicr, to whose 
clear, progressive, and , i|d!weaiied .bistructious, particularly in 
regard to the grand elements of ^^tbpositron, the treatment of 
subjects in four parts, He expresj^s himsetf as greatly indebted. 
Webdf’s tnclintttipn towards drorntt^^usic soon began to display 
itseff. Gndfer tht?l' eye bf hb ttpw wrote an opera enti¬ 

tled ‘VThe’'Fo^i^‘W';;t4ev^*hndj';13!|^j^.bfes^ ‘a mass, numerous 
sonatas for/tHe^piabp'^lWre'i violin J|ips, of which, How¬ 

ever, he ufterwhf^f ^i^mmitted to'^the fiames. Eveti the field of 
!.n»usb, it seeincdlf Was not w.ide,. endugfi for Wm. Senefelder’s 
!*«K»ctn;efy of lithdgt4pHio printing all St on^ uispired .him with 
til?* resolution pf turnlfig litHographer/' He thought he had dis- 
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covered ;tu imp^i'oved proQ^pa io litliogr^iUN, %4)d iorlbwilh sot 

about reduciug hisdflventioti practice* ,liy reiupving^ 4^^ e>’bcrj; 

and actualljf commeticuie the practice dji Ibe, art But the nic- 

chanicaJ,*“spirit-kUliug*^drudgery* as be ci|Uai. it, of tbi# etnploy- 

ment soon became repulsiye* and dirowing hia alkalies u>)d 

bis dabbers* ,be*^tomed -with a warmer aud iiowfinaUcraklc 

aUacbineiit^Q bis, former studies. ; . ■ 

In 1800* he composed the m^naie of the.Chevalier Steinbcrg*s 
opera, ** The Idaid of the Woods” (J)as WaWo»*adchen',) vv,bic|i 
though he himself cbaract^izes it as a very impja^ore prodao 
tioii, only not entirely destitute of occasional inveiitiou,” aj|)pears 
lo have been receiv^jd with ap)Wobitioh even ,in . Bierlm and 
. l*cierslmrgh, no Iriflin^'^istiiietion for the work’df a hoy of four¬ 
teen. ' An article in*the MusieafGaaette about'this tipie,*fl801,) 
suggested to bim the idea of composing ti pieCc in a different 
style* in which old apd forgotten instfuments should be introduced. 
'J’o tliis arclneologicat opera he gavClhe name of" l^cicr SciimoU 
and bis Nbighbours,” (Peter Schmoll uml seine, Nachbarn.) ll 
was played in Augsburg, as he*himself drily and signilicantly 
observes, " without Any remarkable consequences the luost 
agreeable circumstance altcndhig this antiquarian capricciu being, 
tliat it procured him the following kind, notice from his old' 
master, Michael Haycbiz-r'* As far as‘I may-pretcijd to judge, 
(says he*) I most trulf and candidly say, that.tlus opesia not only 
possesses great pOwer and effect* bittiis conipds4Hl acQoriting to 
the strict rules of counterpoint. To spirit and liveliness, llio 
composer has added a high degrt^ delicacy* and the music is 
moreover perfectly suit^d^o the wdrdi-V^ Another dT his masters, 
in ‘ailuding to the same opera, vvith respect to iti^ author, made 
use of" the remarkable and proplietic*e.\presi^|on " erit mature ut 
Mozart;? and even Weber hlaikSelf to have thought some 
portions of it deserving of presef yation, fbr|ke afterwards retouebed 
the overture, and had it printed/by Gaiiibard. . 

In 180^ bCi accompanied,Ms Mthef .on g nmsicat tour through 
IxMpaig* lianibulrg and t|o)stem, iji ,thb, course of wl(ich he col¬ 
lected and studied vtitrious theotclical works on ,music, with the 
greatest assidiilty, Iwit^oa «*PUM fn«Aar fixnii ,hi^ own confession, 
M'ith nopjther result .f^ian thaLoCfilung lib mind witk conyfticling 
and undigested:, theorbi. Whn«|Jii. ^b^bewilderecl state; he •eems 
to h«vb been .^ievQusiy an^ uuM^ky. pbyaiciao, who 

with the perplexing queiiiolf "^^py tb'asaailaml gener¬ 

ally overturn the principles, such 4a iliey were* yvhich he dvad 
gath^'ed.m dm course t^f his reading. " A confounded |)pcior 
of Medianei” ^aysi hq, " to whom f bfas giving instructions .in 
thorough bass, :pestored.|nc so with his queries, Ii|d*SK> iHlIi 
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Inspect for the (Authority of oames^ dud was so determined to get 
to the bottom of every'thing, th«t With atl^niy ^ommscience,.! felt 
myself now and then faHy nonplused;^ ,4 resolved at lakf to treat 
i mutic as ottmr ^fudies are treated, to be able to assign a reason 
for every jirogre'ssive step.” /By these'means, i^oceeding in his 
investigations with the most undaunted perseverance, and, as 
, nearly as. posstblei' upon .We ^me 'm^pod to .which* modem re¬ 
search has been indebted for iW suceeW in the"physical sciences,^ 
after a . time Weber not only emerged (rom the limbo of doubt, 
into which the faulty and hypothetical systems of his.pr^sdeces- 
sors had cast him, but brought with him a more philosophical 
system of his own, based uppu'^pen^se and the observation 
of natuyei Having diofoughfjr 'grouimed'himself in the principles 
of his art, ho now j^ought a prdpeli held for fts display. 

Vienna is, in Gerinany, the Holy Band to which ait musical 
devotees make tjheir pilgrimajge, t^bd W;eber also turned^bis face 
td the east. His reception was kind itnd cordial. Musicians, in 
genera], are not conspicuous for the hafinorty of their.intercourse 
with, each other'j but , Weber \^as received with generous sympa¬ 
thy by diose in whose minds his risir^ genius and boundless ap¬ 
plication might have CKCft^ ^nvyf The Abb4 Vogler, the most 
distinguished pfhis hcwj^cqtiaintances, advised him at once to lay 
aside all pmmature attempts to acquire dH^iction, aitd to devote 
himself sUeutfy atid steadily for two yeiirs more to the critical 
study of die works of the gV'eat masters^ a course which lie rigidly 
followed out, imder ^tbe Abba's .^ersonarsuperintendence, though 
he admits th^t thO etfort wl^b ibOosthim, .was. at first, u painful 
one. ‘ i ■* » 


Anxious to perfebt his education by a. more complete ac- 

lO'laiivairiftia 4-1. 4 ^ 


quaintauCb with dramatic imd 


effect, he about this time 


accepted of the sitiiati^nf in Breslau. Here he 

formed a new orchesWa and i^^rhsi fftinodelleil sevWal^ of his 
earlier works, and, composed fte greater pai i of Hbde*s dpera of 
RubezM,. His uhmerohs duberljeltl^hha tkiie for original 
compositipn, but the those works which, in 

his official situafioil, bejjfad hnd superintend, served 

to exercise,,his tnkid, jas irf discrimmating musical 

etfectif, apd in exhibiting the pi<a|pa^ ^ of those views 

whidiw his theprM h^d prevented him from 

falling ^ 


For a short 
.at Cartsruhie, i 

but. Iks employhi^l^ add the neajtVli-.^,- 

.put an ^»d to by.the"rhtiibs of !^#U8ie fi^^foundTor a time 
to^be iiai uiipi'offtahle servants the^dnly movement 


were-aoon 
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wliicfii was popular^ and only instrtin|^pts* which, were heard 
were the, diuoi.^^ild the .b-Uiupet. .Bering .tbese^evil times 
VVeher,found ao^y^m 411. the. .house ' of me Lpoi» of 

. Wirtcinhergy at3t^tgair8| whr^re be rewrote hie’opeii of the Wood 
Girl,, and coq^poaed various sni^^er pieces, 

Ton (The^Fiwc$o.und),, tiU tbe ppUtii^l atib^sph^ begaiiUo 
clear in aqd rpstored bim,.^a^o toijii$ profession, * p From 
this time,'* says be, (writingt^fj^^a^dam .V$1.7>) *‘l n»y consider 
my opinions as pretty.much'jmide vp d*v, the subject of music, 
aiid.ai) tliat time Jm»,sinc^ .done, or can do, is merely tile rounds 
ing-off of sharp angles, imparting addUional clearness 

and comprehensibiligf ,tp mmeipfes firmly 

, established in my mind;?^ .l9e,no^ paveiipd ihrpu^.,0'erihaii^ in 
various directions, wnd bis opems Jwere ' play^'^ sOcCess in 
Frankfort, >luaicb, Be»iii, and Vienna. • in'icbnjunction with 
Meverbeer and Gansbacjher,, he enjoyed (iitid wil^ more benefi¬ 
cial results,than beforey^ptU the advantages which the fine taptp, 
profound knowledge, and great experience of Vdgler could im¬ 
part. The,Abb6 wiu( on tbe wrge of the tomb, and Weber 
seems to. have received his, last instructions as a Sacred legacy. 

Onqe more only/’ says he, V1 saw bim in Vienna, fully sympa¬ 
thising .with my success. Peace be to his ^be.8 V* Tbe ojpera of 
Abon tiassan was die composition of this p^l^dd* 

In January, 18J3,*he undertook (with some relmftahce, for he 
foresaw the Augean nature of ^he t^k which a^aited^ him,) the 
direction of the dperg'at Prague, fjlvery tbipjg had to be rc- 
organiised, and bts efforts at j^foriil were;re^nied by intrigues 
and obstacles of every Jtind. wrote to Lieb'*^, the' stage- 
manageret Prague, on the su bject Ctf these annoyances, vvith feeling, 
but with thatemm and dignified ^ense of h^ pwfi iiprrghtncss and 
superiority wh^iji was blended m,bi^ %ith a, singular mo¬ 
desty. . He mentions that he had at i^coimc to the resolution 
of giving up his obnoaioiia situation Prague, “ •Tliihlc hot, 
however,” he observes/hi conclusion, thi« resolution is 

founded on any feelings of irritation or pride, but in the firm con-' 
viction that 1 no longer reinhm here for good.While I con¬ 
tinue to hold,.tbc.helm, my will ajways afford ine the 

same pleasure and be,\distii|^j^btr the^ si^m® exertion^ Ac¬ 
cordingly. wi|Jb unpretending,he taboured for igonths 
before laying dowii4he ditrebfi«ih^b complete and simplify all the 
aria%ein4nt$ of#,n,.opem;.% to fill* up catalogues, 

inved^dos, .forth, so as the operatic ^faaos,into 

ordera^ reg^i^^l Having^done sp as well as he cOtt|d, almost 
•at die sk^rtfijcu pf^vapy attempt at com^sition of his^,pWo,Xfor his 
reshlencc a^ Prem ia h^rdfy diafih^shed by. auy w6nt*pf 
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(iu(.^icc, KHVu Ivis caiiUta of ** Ksm^yf a.nd Sieg/’ and his niu»ic (o 
Corner’s ** Leyer uiid Schwert/’) lie rewgnedF l|^» oHice. 

“ I now,” says be, (March 2(», 1818,)'“ract oat on my I'dgrimage 
through the world, calmly waiting-for that sphere spf operation which 
fat^, might assign to in.e< Natn^iss and tempting (i^m .t'eachcd me frofn 
all sides; bift<ah iay|tatl^..to assist'in tbelomiation df a Qi^mnn opera 
in Dresden was the only one. Sfrfficinntly attrectlire to deckle me. And 
here I am labouring with might tih^. main at £fae duties assigned to me ; 
arifl when they shall lay a stoncjlipoo ray grave, I .tnist they will be able 
lo write on it^iteaK ujes ok£ w^o Meant noMitSTi.Y tow Anns sitisic, 

AN» TOWAKOS MEN.” ’ , ' • ‘ 


* , 1 . ^ • 

Well might Weber describe bimself ns working willi might 
and mnhi‘during his re^^tdence ift Dresdep/^He hnd come thither 
in January, j8l7» :and though hisKir^sideifce was on the whole a 
happy one, it thct.ccniteutm^ derkled from successful, but 
unceasing and.laborious exertion'^t^ried only by the occasiuiiul 
soj|iety of a few coogeniai minds/and-the constant and well* 
merited tribute bf reSpect from the lespwted.” Even if Weber 
could have eafen thelirend of idleness, it was not in his nature to 
sit down ill iudoleuce. ' The same activity oC mind, which in early 
youth engaged him in pmntiiig, etching, and even the more me- 
chauicpl labour of lithography, made him devote the hora inter- 
eeshce which he could spare from his proifeasional avocations (and 
these intervals were not many) to the Culthmtion of poetry and 
general li(eratut;e, He published from time to time short criti¬ 
cisms on professional subjema, new opetbs, concerts, or, elemen¬ 
tary works on mtilic geherajly, aiignymously or.under the signa¬ 
ture Simon Knai^r^ or -soint^ such pseudonym, most 

of them distinguished by actiteneisa, end depth, often by force and 
hupf>iness of expression, and uniformly by a noble candour and 
sensibility to the merit of others. Many little poems and copies 
of verses, epigrams, and traris1atibiia frdn|,4he It4iaii, al^Q dropped 
from his pen at these times, though m general lliej were com¬ 
municated only to some of his fei^dSr or left to jrepose in his 
desk. They indicato, as might W^idiiipated, s^tine ear for ver- 
siheation, and a consideraWe tain ft^^huniour. This quality ap¬ 
pears a little overstrained in the lon^t of his productions, which 


asms upon cixflpig ^qns ip thcL'itt’l/^ In dramatic literature, 
areiyorked up mlbiaj^hj^^n kidil of romance, of wmch'soai.e 
speciomns appeared m various Ga:inmi pieriddicaU^ and ai^ *’®*' 
printea in the presjimt. wofk. 11 is humour, there is feason to- 
hhiieve, appeared, to more ^ adyantage/in- his ^^nversatioi) in 
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Siociety, bis ^od^»atu,rQd play f'lt satire :ind’v»ri|?ty of con¬ 
ception are spuke|^ his friends irt. high terms, ' Often in- 

those quiet eveiiin^circle| where ^Veber usmi to unbend ififter the 
fatigues of a laborious day* and yrhfere each.df tlie..)aumpany was 
caHed on* altet u^ely tp contribute some poem or tal^} perhaps 
to take up and <^iry on a story begun by iiipt:her» Jns^reacimcss 
of invention*and cpniinand of lintguage rendered bin> a delightful 
visitor, * ' 

These symposia, however, e^diibit the bright side of, the com¬ 
poser’s Jifc; ** the M ea'rincss, the fever, and the fretj,” of Incessant 
occupation and wavering health, to which be was exposed during 
this his residcMice at presden, as he‘de^libes it .himself in a 
-letter written in 1818, must be taken into view, to eoihplhte the 
picture. Weber htrd bet^ rash enough, in an unguarded mo- 
nirnt, to promise to rcvie# some musical prediiction of a brother 
artist, and had been prevented by* his multifarious avocations 
from fulfilling his promise. He heid in the meantime received a 
most impertinent and.vexatious letter from the brother of the 
musician, to which he thus replied: 

“ T was indebted, wh^n J left Piaguc, to my publisher, in a variety of 
works already begun and paid fdt. 1 went to Berllu. 1 gave no con¬ 
certs that 1 might lose no*time. I worked day and night,.and had 
almost completed my task, when I was invited to Dresden to Assist in 
the formation of a Gerra^n-opera there. I'catnc and fouiia prejudices to 
funtend with, obstacles of every kind to cwercome, eng^meuts to form, 
correspondence to carry do with all qi|arters cf Germany, a corps to 
organise from the founiiation, foi^^m which, with ■ ail its limited 

means, has since obtained the approhatipn of the couit^rfbd tbopublic. 
It wm a bm*d time of restlessness and care, and tny health was broken 
by it. Tlic pressure of employment on .a^ sides was so giw»t, that I had 
no time to think of composition. I bad been deprived of all social in¬ 
tercourse with my friends, some of whom had scarcely received a token 
of my existence for a twelfemontb. 1 bad bfipe^ through my 

aiTaiigements for ray mamage in the end of Aug^t, when the task was 
suddenly imposed upon me of cumptising an Italian cantata for the 
nuptial ceremony of our Princess MariwAnae, to bo completed at the 
very moment when 1 was in the midst of my arrangements for my new 
residence. The ceremony was pot d|f from day to day, and this period 
of uncertainty, night day, I -ajb^l nev^ forget. At last^ on the 
30tb of Octol^r, I,was 1 cotn|deicd my marriagp at 

Prague on the 4th of visit on'family matters to 

ISlanbeim. I had taket^ ywr. .work with me in the eaniage, 

that I might find, hut it was im¬ 
possible. In thc^cto'd Of Decemo^ f when a-fearful h<*apof 

arrears awaited mie. !' 1 hSd pledg^ myself to the king to prepR|;p a mass 
■for his bhih-ds^» Which WOi to-be mygneatciit work, ft wai completed 
Oh Uie 8tli uf Ifh^h, 1818, being tb« fruit of nocturnal llhonry at*'a 
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tiin« when .11 was on tbe point of taking,leave of ibis wotld altogether. 
My cdleagne had been traveiliog in Itnijp on Icatre ever since 

the end of August,, 1817, and thus every^i^ng lay-bn my shouldeVs * * 
Can a man, who hns been. eonductit^.‘ibe oj^a for the‘last three 
yours and^a half, without ptayipg a single .|)icce oi ibis own, tbotigh^he 
bad cvcry’^ility,fpir eo '^c^g—who is still indebted 4jo his nnbiishcr in 
the completion of woirka begun a year befch^e,—^who has been for the 
same time, in a manner^ de^ to bis fnendji, .who'has been unable to 
complete th*e opera which was expdeted jit .Beilin, be accused of thinking 
only of bimseU, or Qf wishing to suppress the talents of others ? Both 
here and in Prague F have poi-posely represented nothing of i/iy,own, in 
order to convince the woild wat tberd.may be such beings in it as directors 
who can foster-the talentsof bthm, a^ can be ^ontentra without listen¬ 
ing eternally to their own music. * 1 have not Succeeded, it would seem, 
and it grieves me to the heart.'',, . ^ • 


His marriage, to wbiich ^ alludes in the above letter, was a 

happy one. llis wife Was thg celebrated actrOss, d^oline Brand, 
with whcfin he had formed an acqitamtauce when .at Prague. 
Weber had, in his extreme luve^of simplicity, and fear of display, 
forbidden all music on the occasion; butj to his surprise and emo¬ 
tion, no sooner 'had the priest concluded' the ceremony, than a 
burst of music from the organ, &nd ftie voices of his scholars, 
who, Ijad been anxlons thus to express their sympathy, greeted , 
the newly«>married pair/' 

These proofs of sympfith^ from his scholars were not unde¬ 
served. The task of iostriLuioii, even amidstr his numerous and 
distracting avocations, badfalways been discharged by Weber 
with that Xf.nl and.-^onscKfitioulhess which pervaded his con¬ 
duct ill'all the relations of .fife. Yohng as he was, his distin¬ 
guished talent and duthusiaim for the art bad .early attracted to¬ 
wards him many pupils, and be seems to have mingled ^sith his,, 
mii^idal tuition an almost parental' regard and anxiety for. their ■ 
success in.life, and.the general form'ition .- f their character. He 
censured their inofar eitors with readiness as their 

inu.'jicai, he haniiDnizdd^tbeir whole^ menlaf constitution, and en¬ 
deavoured to impress upon it tha't/jpinty, cl^ity, and unshaken 
but unpretending rectitude of purjj^n, whi^ distinguished his., 
own. Some passages,.in a letti^r address*^ by him to a 

itid vfhn w»s nbmit'J m hiWsin Adn^ittAtir.C'lnfi cnrufrr itt thn. 


fcfel roysdf ^&i^jf to jrepcat' 

to yen ip writmg Whet I'hjBVe.m^ofteWvcrbaUY ^deavonred to impress ^ 
upon your heart.’ Whmi vou became my sebrnsr, 1 feltinysehT.charged 
wi^ the care of ydtir whole b^g, £or| ?eammt separate die artist from' 
the man. f .Ypn knp>y^how .thOrpmghly 1‘ dt^pne -m * geni- - 
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ality,’ which constdera the life .of an arlist as a license to ali^cxccisses, 
and A perniission to violate «U the restratots of modesty^ and deermmi. 
True> &n iiniulgence 1 b the drfeims Of fancy is but too apt to infect our 
iutercouhie*with real bfe; it fb pleasant to feel oamlyes sO carried array. 
Bul^hcrc it is that h man must presei've his stden^b ^ TOind/^nd make 
his choice, whether by governing his fcelings]j^e shaH^mpve ni once 
freely and steadily along the path, which is points oiit for himj of whe¬ 
ther, not* possessing,* but possessed by his feelings, he'shali be whirled 
giddily abimt like an insane Fakir, hi fbc'worship of a wretched idol. 

“ Persevering diligence is the true spell by which these 'nliBChievdiis 
inHut'uc^ o,n the heart are to be counteracted.' How absurd to suppose 
tliat tlie' mind is cramped by^he serious study of means I Free creative 
power is the result of haWtS'of self"Conttol alone; thp mind must be 
content tamor^ along beaten paths, if *it wotdd ^'aUy reach thll^gion 
of noveky, * * * * Dear F(nilius„with your aeutencss, ambition, 
and tahint, you siu against beaven, your parents, •your art, and your in¬ 
structor, if you abandon yourself any longc^toid)c dreams knd extrava¬ 
gant excesses; iFyou do not study with ijrm perseverance, and with tlipt 
order and method which alone can teach a man how to live in and for 
the world. You^ unsteadin^s, your disregard of protnlsus and appuiut- 
incnis have become a bye^'Word among your frietids. It is the proud 
distinction of a man to bo the slave of bis wor4<' Do not flatter yourself 
with the illusion that you may bo careless in. such, matters, and not in 
things of greater importance. It is little matters Ibat make up t^/fnass 
of life, and the fearful power of custom will sodii present the best inten¬ 
tions from being reduced to action. I trusty however, iR Him who 
directs all things for good. In the life of fdl of us there turning 
points which are decisive 6f<0ur future exjitence for good or evil. Let 
it be your care to enter on the right pam ; keep b^ffure your eyes the 
duties of your art; learn to be tr^.to yrjiii'self, and yonyown feelings 
will richly reward you for any sacridees which the effort inay cost.” 

It is gratffying to learn, that the litdividual' to whom this pa¬ 
ternal remonstrance was addressed, justified by bis after conduct 
the hopes of his instructor. H> died early^‘ but not without*ma- , 
iiircsting in the subsequent liart of his conduct the impression 
whkh Weber’s ^dvice had left upon his mind. 

In these labofiOiis duties, Weber's* time' had passed down to 
1818. The absenci! of Morlacchi, to which be alludes in the 
letter already quoted, had throwb npon him the whole, duties of 
the opera, fri May', 1818, after'^ufshm^ the** Grand M:^s for 
the birih-day of the Ki|t£' of bis hehlth was such,ithat 

he received pertbissibn ib re^ib country. Until about the 
close of 1819, be;bdd ,be^b bit o f furnishing a series bf 

regulaif .critteisms pilBfWmadc'^ he now abandoned, 

partly frqm.the ^jyi' of his hesdth, ^jirtly from an invidioqs at¬ 
tack upon*hmi itt a IXresdeit newfipj^er, where he wasOccuseii^ 
.of labouring to ;aVpi»resr ^pll iajeht tmt his own and that of his* 
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flftttererjt and protegi^s. '^icsc observations were on occasion 
of the aunouncemcnt of Meyerbcer'a ** finftna di Rodrigo,” and 
** AHmelec,” which bad been played^ at the Royal Theatre that 
spring, and their objept was to produce the Jinpression that 
V/eber had been unjust to the merit of his old Ifriend. This con¬ 
sideration alone indneed the former to notice the attack, which he 
did in a most coticlusivc^reply. But^percebiiig by experience 
the thousand vexations to yi‘mch the most honest reviewer is ex- 
rmacd, he in a great measure abandoned his. musical criticisms. 
X)uring his tnuiquillity in the country, however, ho .cginposcrl 
part of iris PreciOsn, the story of whicb^is taken from one of Cer- 
varites'.s, ^^NovOlas Exemplar^sj*' and coinmenced ^bother opt-ia 
\i'hich had been, long before commissioned for the Berlin Theatre, 
the w'cIUknown ** Treyschtitz/’ founded oiS a romance of A pel’s. 
His friend Kind, by^Vrhom the text of the opera was to be framed, 
had at first given itthe nanffe of the **Jager’s Br^e,” which was 
afterwards changed for thc'liDore' striking title (to a Gonnaii ear) 
of The Enchanted Bullets.” These labours were for a time 
interniptod by the sickness of'his wife; but in spring, 18^20, the 
Preeiosn was, for the first time, played at Berlin; and in 18CI, the 
newly-erected royal opera'there was opened with **DerlM'ey- 
schiitz*” ' .' ' “ 


; The cfl’^’ct produced by the first representation of this romantic 
opera, winch wc shall never cease to regard as one of the proudest 
acliieveiaents tof genius, was almost unprecedented. It was re¬ 
ceived with general'acclae^ations, and raised his name at once 
to the firs^^ eirnin^ce in l^eratjc compositton. In January it 
was played In Dresden, iu February at Vienna, and cve^-y where 
with the same success. VVeber alone seemed calip and undis¬ 
turbed amid the geiicraf enthusiasm. He pursued his studies 
quietly, and was already deeply engaged in the composition of a 
comic opera, “ The Three Pintos,” lirver'completed, and had 
accepted u commission for anothlir Or a romantic cast for the 
Vienna stage. Tire/teat was at first to .have been furnished by 
Uellstab, but was ultimately. writpHi by Madame de Chezy, and 
written in so imperfect and intpracticablcis style, that, with all 
Helistab s alteriitiohs, never had a musician more tp contend with 
than floor Weberfhad to do old French story.. As it is, 

how ever, he has cauj^rt the spjitt *pf 


''iJohce and Proveh^^sog^^l^ 

breathe in his tnelodtdi^na mmugli a per^eted plot add want 
of interest in tW st^ne greatly Wpeired its theatrical .effect, the 
^ approbation yvttb which k waSl^ptedthstandiiw received by all, 
judges of^ music on its finit rcfptesehta^on in Vieihia (lOth Qct« 
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i B^3)'sufficiently attested tbe trimunli of, tlie composer over Itis 
difficulties, tie wasi^peatedly culled for and received with tlic 
loudc'st -acclamBtions. FrqHin Vienna, wliere be was condnc^ing 
Ills Eurystiithe, be was sufninoned to Prague, to. superintend the 
fiftieth represeiitatioii of his ** Freyschutz,’* His tour.reseinblOtl 
a ti'iumpha) prod'ession; for, on his return to Drefdoif| ho was 
greeted, wiiU a formal public reception in tlwj theatre. 

Hut wliile increasing lb celebri^,^aud rising still higher, if that 
were possible, in the estimation oF the public, his health was 
rapidly waning, amidst bis anxious and multiplied duties. “ Would 
to Clotl,” says he in a letter written shortly afterwards ,—** Would . 
to Clod that I were a tailor, for then I should have a {:iunday*s 
Jiuliday !•” Meantime*a cough, tHe herald of consumption, tor- 
inctited him, and “ the slow miuiuge of the hectic^ fire*' within 
begtui to manifest themselves more visibly «ii days and nighlh of 
feverish excitci^ent. It was in tbe diidst of this that he accepted 
the task of composing an opera fl>r Covent Cvardcu I'healre. 
Elis fame, which had gradually made its way through the North 
of Clermany, (where his Freyschute was playctl in 1823.) to Kiig> 
laud, induced the m^n^gers to ofc htm libcyal terms for an 
opera on the subject of Obufon, tlm ,WjsU*known fairy tale cm 
whicii Wielandhus reared his fantastic but beautiful and touching 
comic Epos. He received the first act of rlaiich^'s^mamiscripi 
ill December, 1824, affid forthwith begaubi^ labours, though he 
seems to have thought that the w'dlbi managers, m the slioi I time 
they were disposed to aflovv him, were expecting impossibilities, 
particularly as the*first step to^rds ^ composition* ou Weber’s 
part, was the study of jlie English language itstnf, the right 
understanding of which, Weber justly considered as preliminary to 
any attempt to marry Mr. PlancU4’s eflherneral verses to his own 
immortal music. 'I’hcsc exertions increased his Weakness so 
much, that he found it necessary to rcsorVto a watering-place in 
the summer of 1825. In Decemlmr he returned to iicriin, to 
bring out his Jbluryanthe there in jrerson. It was received, as 
miglit have been'atuiciputed, with greut applause, tliongh less en¬ 
thusiastically thanOthe Freyschutz, the wdd and characteristic 
music of which came home with.iuofu hitensity to the national 
mind. After being pre«)Bti|r u|.tl^o,representations, he lulmned 
to his labours at Oberon. '' ”4* , • 

The’work, finally, having ;been completed, Weber determined, 
himself to be present ab.th^ fejp^seii^ of this his last pro- 
duutioh. He hope^, by bis yisi|;^ l^oudbti, to realize sometiuug 
for his \yife and family ^ for Hitherto, <^11 Hic whole, poverty hiui 
been bis tonipunioib' Want had io^jeed, by unceasing exertion,^ 
been, kept ;)lpof,^>ut still hovering netur him, and threatening whUi’ 
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the decline!)* of his health^.-find his coti^eqdent inability to discharge 
his duties, a nearer and nearer approadi^^ Already be felt the 
conviction that his death'^ was not far ptf, and that his wife and 
children would soon be deprived of that support which his 
efforts bsd hitherto afforded them. His intention was to return 
from lAndon. by Paris, where he expected to* form a definitive 
arrangement relative to opera which the Parisians had long 
requested'from him. He l^ftdDresdcn early in 18C2fi, accompa¬ 
nied by his friend E^urstenau, a celebftited performer on the flute, 
travelling in a comfortable carriage^ which his health reiuh'ied 
indispensable. iHis cdugfa was less troublesome on the journey 
than>it had latterly been. He^ reached ^Paris on ,the 2.jth of 
February, where he was received in the most flattering manner by 
all the iuusidans fmd composers ‘of eminence, among others by 
Kossint, who was to anxious to see him, that he .had called 
before his arrival, that he ifiight ascertain the exact moment of 
his coming. On the 27th jbfe was, present at tiie first represcMita- 
tion of Spon^i*s ** Olypipiaand though no great admirer of 
the Composer, the way in the opera was performed elicited 
his warmest approbatioUT?:How splendid a spectaclf^’* says 
he, ‘♦ is the opera here I tte noble building, the masses upon 
the s^ge, and in file'orchestra, are imposing, almost awful. The 
orchestra in particular ^ ^ ^ never 

before witnessed.” Tlje longer he remaihed in Paris, the more 
the number of his y^ftokis increased. ♦♦ 1# cannot venture to 
describe to you,^* be,?writ»8 to his wife, “ how I am received 
here. It would.b(|^e;ex^ss pl^yanity. The very paper would 
blush for me, wefe,-l to write iwll of what the greatest 
living artists here .lefl me. |l 1 don’t 3ie of pride now, 1 am 
ensured against that. fate*^for ever.” ^ Though thus breathing an 
atmosphere of flattery, and feeling his health and .spirits improving 
amidst the novelty of 'the scene, his leUeis betray, his longing to, 
revisit his domestic circle, and his^Vesolution never again to ah- 
dertake so long a journey without th^ comfort of ihdir society. 

On the 2d of March he left Paris for England, which he 
reached on the 4th amidst a heavy shower of rain,—a gloomy 
opening to his visit. . ’I'he firat incident, however/that happened 
after his afpvab/jshpwed how« charac^^^ and talents 

w^a appreetati^v 'Instead of leqfuirih^ to present himself as an 
alien at the PasapdrtipfiSce, be )ya8 .ji||^^ediat^y waited ppop by 
the ofticcr with; the, li^essary. pappr^i^aiSd xeqnested^ to think of 
nothing bat bis own’ health, as'eVery tbiiig;’^iild be managed for 
him. „ pn the' filth ^fae writes to his- wife London.... 

• * ** God be thanked'^h^el sit, well imd hirarty, already quite at home, 
anti peneedy happy Id fihte ^receipt of ^ur.d^ letU^, Which assures me 
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that you and the children are wdl; M-hat more or vrlmt betU-'t could I 
wish for? After slecptnff‘'#cll *and paying well at J>ovcr, we set o\rt 
yesterday morning in thS^xpreas couch, a nobio cariiogc drawn by four 
English Iidrscs, such as no pifote need be ashamed of. With four per¬ 
sons within^ four in foont, and four behind, we dashed on with the ra¬ 
pidity of lightning through this inexpressibly beuutlfui coonjliry; mea*- 
dows of tlie lovcliclt green, gardens blooming with sind every , 

building displaying a neatness and elcggnc^ which form a striking .con¬ 
trast to the dirt of Ft*a{icc. • llie insdestic river, covered with ships of 
all sizes, (among others the (afgest ship'of the UnC| of 148 guns,;, the 
graceful country houses, altogether made the jouifiiey perfectly unique/’ 

. He took up his residence with Sir George Smart, where eyery 
thing that could add to }its comfort or soothe his illness hpd been 
provided by anticipation. Ho found liis table covered with cards 
from visitors who hdd called before-his jikrrtva), and a sj^leudici 
pianoforte in his room from one of the fiiirt*rtiaicers, .with a re¬ 
quest that he would make use of it dtlring his stay. 

“ The W'iiole day,” he writes to his tviiib, ** is nifno till five, then 
dinner, the theatre, or society. My solitude in England is not painful 
to me. The English way of living shits, mine exactly, and iny litt]c 
stock of English, in wliioli' i make tolerable progi'ess,^^ of incalculable 
use to me. , ^. 

Give yourself no iin^iaess about the opera (Oberon), I shall have 
leisure and repose here, for they respect xny limci Besides, the Oberon 
is not fixed for Easter Monday, but some time later 3 1 shall tell you 
afterwards when. Tbig. people arc really too kind to me. No king ever 
had more done for him out <of love 3 I niajl almost say they ca^ry me in 
their arms. I take ^reat care of mysclf,^id ydn may be quite at ease 
on my account. My cough is rcaHy a very odd Fo^^iglit days it 
disappeared entirely 3 then,'tfpon ihc third ((rf" March), a vile spasmodic 
attack returned before I reached CaUis.' Since that time it is quiet 
again. I cannot, with all the <feousideratioTi I have given it, understand 
it at all. 1 sometimes deny myself every indulgence, and yet it comes. 1 
eat and drink every thing, •and it does hot coiAe. But be it as God 
will. , * 

At seven o'c;}bck!tn the evening we went to Coveut Garden, where 
Rob Roy, an opem after Sir Waited Segtt’s novel, was played. The 
bouse is handspnicB' decorated, and not too large. When I came for- 
tvartl to the front of the stage-box, that I migh.t have a better look of it, 
some one called out, Web^r ! here ! and although I drew back 

iiiuncdiatdy, there follow^ a ^i^bur of apj^ause which 1 tbougbt would 
never hqvc ended. Then tire ^^rtfre the Freysebntz was called for, 
and every time I shbyred nmelf broke loose again. Fortunately, 

soon after the ovhkqn^ Rdb and gradually things became 

quicit. Could a mah wish for moxe^dhihusi^m, or-more love? ‘ 1 n»ust 
confess that 1 wf^ completely.-, overixyiwe^^ m though X am ed a calm 
nature, ancf somevyhat ^eustomed tb ii^h scenes. 1 know notVhat 1 
would have gtyen .lD have ha^ you by^nty.iai 4 e, that you might have seeit- 
voL. vn. Ko. xiJti, • 0 / . 
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me in my foreign prb of Ijojjout. And now, my clear love, I can assure 
you that yoji may be quite at ease, both as to tbe singers and the orches¬ 
tra. Miss Patou is a singer of the first rank, will play Reiza divinely. 
Rrabani not Icas so, though hi a, totally f^rfferent style. There are also 
.several good tenors, and 1 really r.mtuyt iee why the BngK&h singing 


quite at e^e as to the fate t>f Oberon.” ^ 

The final produettoD of the drama, Kdwever, was attended with 
more difficulty thdrr.be had anticipated. He had the usual pre¬ 
judices to ovefcQime, particular singers to conciliate, aherutioiis 
to make, and repeated rehearsals to superintend, before lie could 
ins|fire the pdi/ormeirs with tlie proper spirit of the piece. 

" Braham/* saysxbe, hi another of bis confidential letters to his 
wife, (29tb March, h^gs fpr a grand sceiia instead of his fir.'st 

air, which, in fact, was, not written for him, and is ralh<.‘r liigh. '1 he 
thought of it was at first quite* horrible; 1 could not hear of it. At hist 
I promised, when the opera was completed, if I had time enougli, it 
should be done; and now this gl-and .%ena, a' confounded battle piece 
and wbai not, is lying before me, qnd I aiu about to set to work, yet 
with the greatest relucilanc<?«‘ Wbai can I do? Brahara,knows his 
public, and is idolized b^ flteni. But ibr ^ot^ny 1 shall keep tlie opera 
os it is. f hate the ai^f am going lb compose (to-day I hope) by anti¬ 
cipation. Adieu, and how few the battle. *«♦»>***** 

* * So, the battle is over, that is to say, half tl|p scene. I'o-inorrow 

shall the Turks foar, the Fieri^b shout for joy, the wan iors cry outvic- 
toiy !**, . , f 

T'hd butUO wa^Aiidbed nearly over* with Weber. I’he tired 
forces of life, 'thob|^ ffiey bpre up gallahtly against the enemy, 
had long been wavering ar their postf and now in fact only one 
brilliant movetneni reqfiaiued ^b be cxecuttid before tin y finally 
relroated from the fielH pf exiateno^. /Ilsis was the repre<«entatioii 
of Oberon, which for a-time rewalded him for all his loUs and 
vexations. He records his trii^mph^wuh a mixture of liumility, 
gratitude, affection, and pit?ty, * , . • 

*• 12M yfprif, 1826. 

“ ]^v bqst behovedCandk^! I^hmugh Gods grace and as¬ 
sistance*! have mh^'^veutng met M^th*|be;^IP|^^complete success. The 
brilliancy and nature, hf ^^^triui^b is indesetibabie. Ood 

alone be thanked fot 111 -" When orchestra, the whole bf 

the house, which was; filled tb ovej®ti^h|?‘WMe dip,,and I was saluted 
by. huzzas, waving of hat# pnd biudkerelii^^ .^iteh I tliought wbuld' 
never have vfbt^ They insisted.'ofi e»icori% the ovmture. Every air 
was interrupted twice nr ffirice by bi]rs<»4pf disuse., *' * * 

* ,* , &o miK^ for llbhci^bl, deardifo: frims your.lieadily tired 1 h«^» 
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band, nhp, however, could not sleep in {K'a(» uptil he Imd ciwamuukafed 
to you thiji new blc&siog ^ heayen. Uckwl night." > 

But ^is 'joy was mternyjtcd >y the gradual decline q^. Itis 
health. Tlie cliniatq. ofalioudon brought, tlacli^ all those symp¬ 
toms which his travelling had for a time alleviated diasipateji. 
it fter directing tW^ve performances of bis Ob^n -crowded 
houses, he^folt llimseif compl|ptely cxltati^ted and' dispirited. 
His mefancholy was not«Uated bv the ill success of hi^i concert, 
which, from causes we cannot pretend to expirpn, was no benefit 
to the poor invalid. His nest leUers are in a^d^sponding tone, ' 

’ * im. 

To-day is enough to be the death of any one. A thicks dark, 
yellow fog overbaugs thefsky> so that One con' handiy see in the bbusc 
without candles. The,sun stands jjowerlessj lihe.ItViiddy point, in the 
clouds, No: there is no living in this efimate.' ^The bngiug.I feel for 
I lostervvitz, and the clear air, is-Inde^rihablc. But patienpe,—pati¬ 
ence—one day rolls on after auotber; two months arc already over. 
.1 liave formed ao acquaintance with Pr^?ihd, a ncjdiew of our own 
Kind. He is determined to make me well. God help me, that wilt 
never happen to mu iu tbiti t hdve lost jsU hope in physicians and 
their art. Hepose is my'.best doctor* aud»he^Ceforth,it shall bewy sole 
olyect to obtain it. * « * 

“ To-morrow is the fitit gspresentation of my (so called) rivsi's opera, 

* Aladdin.’ 1 am very curious to see itv Bishop Is a man of t^eut, 
though of no peculiar iitventioof 1 wish hiitn every success. There is 
room enough for all o| us in the world." ', 

* 'M)th Mp. 

'' Draress' Lina, cxcu^ the sbeuttiess Aud hurr\' of this. 1 
have so many things on Inpuh writing is paiiii^ to urn—iny biinds 
tremble, so. Already too impatience b^im to , awoken in nu!. Tou 
will not receive many more letters from nie. ' Address your answer not 
to London, but to,Frankfort~posife.res^iiii^iei Ifott ai^ surprised ? Yes, 

I don’t go by Paris. Wbat^should I ifS'jthere-^'.cannot move—I can¬ 
not speak—all business I must give up for years. Then better, better, 
the straight way to my home—py Calais, Brnfiseis, Cologne, and C«b- 
lentz, up the llhhtc to Frankfort —^0 Though I must 

travel slowly, rest sor'!<'limes half a day> I think iu a fortnight, by the 
end of June, I shall be in yoiir arms.' 

If God will, w^e shafi leave this on 12th June, if heaven will only 
vouchsafe .me alitUe strength. v l^elL all 1 ^ 1 ! go betlejr. if we qre once 
on ibe way—once out of ^ja|w»i^^ed climate. T emlwacu yot^from 
my heart, my dear<me8—evec.^iwi^v^ father Cb^cs.” 

lliis letter, tbe laat hi# ever wrote, shows the rapid 

decline of his strength^ thougK^jK epddevourg to keep n'p jibe 
spirits of'his family by tP'gleam of elieelfuhioss. His longing for 
home now begai^ to increase till it be.i^me a pang. On l^e fijtli 
dune-fa^ was. to be present at the FleyschuU, wmeh w^s to.be 
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performed for bis benefit, and then to leave London for ever, 
,ili8 Isjit l6ttej-, the thirt^fhtrd he had written from Kngland, was 
dated the second of Jane.. Lven hel'e, tlTjugh he could scarcely 
guide the pen, anxious to keep up the drooping spirits of his wife, 
he endeavours to speak cheerfully, and to .iitspirc a hope of his 
return* ' / . . • 

** As this’ letter will ne^d no ansiver, it will he ‘short cnougli. Need 
DQ answer! Tliink of that! Furstenau l&as given up tlie idea of his 
concert, so perhaps We fliall be ifritli you in two days sooner—huzza ! 
God bicss yon all, and keep you well! , O were 1 only among you. I 
kiss you in thought, d^r mother.^ Xove ind also,, and think always of 
your Charles, who rdVes above all,** 

Pn Friday, the . yd of June, he felt so ill tliat the idea of his 
attending at'the representatiau qf Der Freyschiitz” was aban- 
. doued*, and he was ^obliged' to keep his room. Qii Sunday even¬ 
ing, the.^tb^ lie was left at J 1 o'clock in good spirits, and at 7 
next morning was found dead upou his pillow, his head resting 
upon his lumdf as thoh^ he had passed from life without a 
struggle.,. The peacefu^Tumher of the ^p^ireceding evening seemed 
to have gradually deepened into the sleep of death. 

He was interred on.t^&lsft^ with 'the Jicciistoined solemnities ' 
of Catholic Church, in the cb^pe) at Moorfields, the Hequiem 
of Mozart being'iiitrodueedinto the service. Iii person, Weber is 
described •-iis having been of the»iTiiddle»height, extremely thin, 
and of dark conipiexiun.^ Bis countenance was strikinjily intelli¬ 
gent, his face 'long and ' phle, his forehead remarkably high, his 
Icuttires . prominent, HtS ey»s dark and full. ^His usual look w'as 
one of cal<^ ^plqcrid/though^ anVvpression which was iucreased 
in some degree by spet^taples, whicb^he wore on account of his 
shortness of j^iglu.' The loree .and*^acuteness of his mind were 
indicated in the occasional brilliancy • of the expression of his 
.countemnice; the huhitual patieu<::e aqd mildness of his dispo¬ 
sition,.in its permanent.look of pla^dity ami repose. 

To characterise such a man as Weber Is not air easy task, though 
we may now approach it pith marij chance of rmpartiaiity than 
amidst the excileineut and regret which followed his early death. 
When ** Science’ self destroys her favourite son,” and a great and 
good man drops .suddenly iiito t^.^^raV;^ from .tlic very earuestness 
of his immortalityV dtie€ —far from his home and 

frieiids—in u.larfd ‘*^whetc other vqlqeii;'. speak, and other sights 
surround,” our feelings are and blended with our 

judjgmeiit, that .we are ^ firstju^linea to. overrate his services, ot 
td exaggerate .the range' atod. compass ofi his ability. Something 
perhaps analogous took place m tlie casepf Weber. Much vague 
«iid unmeaning complim^qt, much idle declaration, and many 
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false views, would ^qiiire* to be deai^ away before the man 
himself could be ^en and appreciated in his simplicity. , But 
Weber is,- fortunately, one who, even when'deprived of tliese 
trappings, retains.tlie dignity and the honourivof a great artistt; 
nay, perhaps, likcbthe Sybiiiuie books^^ he loses bule ornolhiiig bf 
his value by their abridgen^tnt^ ■ . - ^ ‘ ' ' 

As a 'composer, amids* the ftood^of excellen^^ .nmiqh.hts works 
display, we have some difficulty In singlinj^ Out the quality for 
which be stood most pre-eminent. •-Wb 'tKfbki-hbwevef, that 
hewdsinmo respect more distinguish^ for the ^«rfect 
originality of liis style. He imitates no particular master, he 
is the slave of no particular school, and^can scarcely be" saill' to 
take the cue from any of his predecessors or opt^porarie^* He 
walks in a path decidedly and peculiarly- hii bwn^ and with 
all tins originality, wUh a style so strongly, so indelibly marked, 
that it can never be mistaken, be i8, per hapi less of a mannerist 
than any composer of bis day. The ®l^ter of his music always 
varies with the subject.; Unlike thj^t of'O^e, it is rio Procrustes’- 
bed, to which all tbetnsS whatever are forcibly subjected and 
fitted in so as to correspond wilb its precise *form and dimen¬ 
sions. On the contrafyi bis compositiohsf;: as they ^ invariably 
spring from the contemplation of>'lhe .:subject, possess all the 
beauty and variety incident to it} aU(f wbeti we turn tO his laugh¬ 
ing chorus, the striking and singular eiSect of which is produced 
by the adaptation of the* very phenrmienqn which usually'' takes 
place on the vocul,organs when the risible faculties are agitated-^ 
to the cries of terror an^ dismay which bifekk fronf Max when 
sti’uggiing to escape from the demon'; and tO many other passages 
of his w'orks, we arc ipipressed - ^itlf the^ idea that the object 
which he had constantly in view, w'U^ simply to modulate the voice 
of nature so as to .bring 4 within the laws'ihf musical expression. 
So completely, indeed, has he folloyv'ed'lhe course which nature 
points out, that we may apply to Inni with the most perfect jus¬ 
tice the high eulogium which pronoimces on Shakspeare, 
when he describes^him as being less an imitator than an instru- 
.meut of natuf%,f’ and adds ** that it i^ not so just to say of him 
that he speaks from her as that speafks through • 

The cousequence of this.|4^a| bis ^orlca are remarkab^ for 
the mdnvidamty. fi their: rppect, they 

admit of being wi^those t>f his great rival 

iiossim. Plis Fmylcbut^ nfk li^feiosj^his Oberou, liisl^ry- 
•unlfie, are so dtstindt frbui w e may vdinttirb' to say 

that, with b person ignoran^ of their author, they might pass fpr 
the productiqns of a different hitist { jbut let any one for\lic ftrsf 
lime hear a serreS' o£ Kossiit^s oppras, and if he did no], without 
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being informed, very sodtt find out tfmt jiiuthor of Tancredi 
wrote the Barber of Seville, we^ihould have no very high, opinion 
o'f his musical diacrinfinatioti. There afe, indeed, inany*pointa iu 
which ittWpiiId be, deairable to institute a colnEjmrison -between 
these twd i^reat maaters,. and there is one in particular which we 
cannot resist alluding to, but which at the same time we do not 
feel oai*»eivcs at liberty lo diliite upon** We should be sorry to 
praise the dead, ,at the jpxpei^ of the living; and while we are 
i^uite ready to hold »p the'pure, spotless, amiable, and unpre-^ 
tending character of the one, as a perfect toodel for llhc imita¬ 
tion of jns professional brethren and of bis fellow-men, we 
fdtl tiiat w'e have no right, find we hav6 certainly no .wish, to 
assume’the ungracious office <ff censors upo4i the conduct* of the 
other. To contrast<his morale, or that of almost any man, with 
the career of the former, would be putting.it to a severe test; 
and with regard to Ros^j^^when we reflect upon the loose and 
profligate society in whi^h he: passeil his cnrlier.years, the vagrant 
life which he'led, the tc^ptatkma by which he was surrounded, 
and his own ardent temperfiment, wa. sbputd be uncharitable 
indeed, if we did notregaid; with every feeling of indulgence, 
errors fitid irregularities which the inatured man. has outlived, 
andj.'^we Irjist, atoned for-. If, therefore,.we recall to mind 
the following little circninstance, we do s% simply because wc 
consider dt highly characteristic of the slovenly Avay in which 
operas are got upih.ttaly^ianrl the sort of. judgment wdiich is 
there exercised on t|tc part of tb^ composer and the audience. 
What we allude tods,the Well-I^nown incident which happened at 
Venice some years a|[o, upon the production of Rossini's opera 
of ** Odoardd e Cristhia,*’ which ,W'ent off with prodigious eclat; 
becadse, as his biographer tells us,, no one in Italy e^cr thinks 
of reading or uttering to the ’ of an opera; for had 

they done so they would have discd.l'ercd, that what they admired 
so excessively consisted of a m#rc jumble, a piece of patchwork, 
w'hicli, in point of conceptibn and character, could, have had no 
earthly relation to the piece, as if: had aU b*ean must carefully 
selected by, the himself but 9f two of his own operas* 

which diad abortly before been pbi^rmud at Naples with great 
siiccftss. was,,,that libretto arrived, unhap¬ 
pily for the ifnfmtuobm w'as nearly rumed, in 

consequence, t^be. compjp>ser wiis.t^ ^d^^y.eggaged lii the^aflairk 
of Ihe heart .to trouble his headi vHith the business of composition^; 

Wisneed hatdly hay that a German jaudience wouUi,have been 
dtrore cptical, and a German cpmpbset more*scrupulous. lu 
rc|;ard to Webqr, he never %rote without having studied his sub^ 
jeet iu'aM its bearings,, and deeply imbued bjs mind with its 
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• spirit and sentimen^^.^ In the execution* every ^ing inantfesis 
the utmpst.care and refiiicq^ent, the roost consuOimate judgment 
and propriety f the roost* admirable congrui^ pervades the tout 
en^mbky and the result always is, what cah-^scarcejy. cvet be 
said in reprd tp^uy of'HossiQi’s works, oni^ pO^Octtii^ uniforin 
whole. ^ Tlys unity extends even to the dver-ture*\which it .most 
certainly ought to do (h1though« his iyusbiotis rival *seems to 
be so little of that opinion, that he makes 4se' of the 8etf>8ame 
overture to preface no fevl'er than Ibime'Of ..'his* and in 

this partidlilar we know iTo composer who*has been rooreleHci* 
tons. Whatsoever he has written in this 'shape is tbf perfect 
beau ideal ootids clas^pf composition., His overtures, particu¬ 
larly his greatest, that of the Fseysthtitz;, epnmiu a sort of minia¬ 
ture representation of the plot and d'esigii*of the opera; they 
are like a itirror, in which all. its fays are colletled into one 
focus; and thus, they fiK the tone aiSy^ccharacter of the piece in 
the mind, and form an excellent preparative for what follows. 

Wc see in Rossini O'perpetual recurrtWice to the same scries 
of modulation, ond'as‘ip iFrpiacere and Vriatoce^Xio is constantly 
reproducing the same ideas in ^different shapes; he is always, in 
short, revolving and re-revplyiiig within a limited sphere.Doubt¬ 
less, within that sphere, his pretensions to originality, jp'a felicity, 
a light, a brilliancy unequalled, to a genius, whicli, at the age of 
twenty-four, had subjected all Europe t6 its powers arc incoiitest- 
nble. Hut genius, that'clear fountain from which all original 
ideas flow, will sometimes rui^dfry when tlib soil frepi whicli it 
springs is not occasionaUy»moisteiibd. by the dews^of study and' 
cunteniplation. Wo are convinced thnt it ir only in this way that 
the faults to 'which we have alluded—^%ianneri$m and an exclu¬ 
sive partiality for a particular stfle—are to be avoided. “ How 
absurd," says Weber, in cme ^f the letters l?re have quoted, “ to 
suppose that the mind is cramped by the seidoUR study of means.” 
As well might i(» be said that a knowledge of mankind contracted 
our notions, and stre'igthened our'j^rejbdices, as that an intimate 
familiarity vidth the works of the great masters,,their principles, 
and their practide, had a tendency to repress the natural expan¬ 
sion of the faculties!, ft in% bai»o occasionallythat 
individuals by no roeanS'^Stii|%t^f talent, by losing feight oPthc 
ends to'Vhicli the acquisition't%y were: iri aniassing 


were trply subsf^viqpt, 


veneraticin fo^- a par¬ 


ticular model, have , been led followers, in a path; 

where tiatu);e, had they obeyed h^ir ill^Cds, had qtialifled them to 
take the lead; but in' all vigorous arid, vfell organised minds, ap^ 
plication judiciously directed lihs always^ and will evpri produce an 
opposite etiract^ and ifnpart frc|ih impulse to the creative^dwers.. 
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' Such certainty ^vas thfe case with Weben- We may consider 
the production of the Freyscbiitz; as the ^/eat land-mark of his 
fame—^tbe brightest spot in his exisleicce; and trhen take a 
retrospect of hts previous career of patient, laborious industry, it 
would appear aSr if till then he bad been proceedling, step by step, 
to the lofty'eminence to which it raised him. He had never pre¬ 
viously utlderthken a work of cqhal magnitude. His antecedent 
operatic productions^had;been a-much lighter and less elabo¬ 

rate f^ric; bijt;**besh£es theiib^' his detached pieces, consisting, as 
they chiefiy did, of ^Masses, Symphonies, Cantatas, Concertos 
and Sonatas for stringed and wind instruments, were of a nature 
to rehdef him well versed in every species of style, and intimately 
acquainted with the uses and capabilities of the different .instru- 
■ nients. By these iqpans, ih conjunction wdth the experience he 
had acquired in dramatic as w^elJ us musical edect, hegras enabled, 
when the occasion at 1 tot p resented itself, ,to develop his great 
talents in the 'fnllnesg*?flfiSeir maturit}, by producing an opera 
equally remarkable for ^h^fe bqautiful, ,'expressive, and novel cha¬ 
racter of its melody, and the tngehidus and scientific nature of its 
instrumentation/ If We^ere^^ assign a reason why wc think this 
opera shpuld place its author; onfy a little lower than Mozart, it 
^'Oukl be the inimitablcfmanner in whicli the charms and expres¬ 
sion of thc*^vocal department are bei|^tenod[ and enforced by the 
happiest and most skilful choice and distribution of all the means 
and resources the powers of harmony could call into ope¬ 
ration. These are< the (hiato o»curo, the colouring, the filling up 
of the pietbroj' and unless they'^are effected” by the hand of a 
finishedproduction is by so much the less perfect; 
notbfim, thei^ori^,'Can <be('more clear than that whenever any im- 
pcrfe^etion exists in thb sinfonial parts, it must proportionally de¬ 
tect from the excellence of the Vtbolev -The operatic scores of 
Paisicllo and Cimiirnsfiv exquisite ^as are their melodies, are but 
I . meagre and unsatisfactory in with those of Mozart, of 

' Beeilioven in his Fidclio, *^Jfeber, nay, even df Mayer, Paer, 
Weigh Vyiiiter. ^ , r 

Wc are now tteadirig npondebileable ground ; we have passed 
the cmifines <of the"questk>n long divided the Italian 

' aud. the 0ermai^ s^ool. 110*^^ :0^11001 regard as a' matter of 
doubt, or ds aitjjr-fthi^ short national prejudice, the 

opinion of those dogmatists. W^d«".ii^ilpwards of twenty years 
after his deistb, would * deny ^ d’o»iVre« of 

Mozart, and who eV^n yet turn d deaf ear W many of his happiest 
;' qfTuslons. If the mostapjiropiriate# tbb moH. vaiied, a.iil the most 
'* 6ffectm accompanimentsnot ^ be called ih to the .aid of the 
sdng, mnf if these are not to be. adjusted with that degree of skill, 
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delicacy and judgment which 'a great symphonist ^Idne posfessca, 
'—or if, when thus ^c^tomplished, \ve are to he told tiiat the effect 
product is an interrup^idh to the cantiletlarr^fn uuwarrantahle 
encroachment tipon its prerogative,—let oar orchestra he at once 
dismissed—a hfi chords struck ‘upon one of; jBrpftdyrppff’s grand- 
pianofortes, Or at most a iieptH$ of performers, Wtffpfodace all the 
body of sohnd which admits b^beiii^ tolerated^ J^companimeot 
is the art of enforcing and setting off to die'greatest, advantage the 
effect of the principal part,, and atii9ucb» bodi invtho composition 
and-in the performance, it has always bedn. regarded as perhaps 
the most arduous and delicate branch artk Noytr^ if tne 

objectors io the Gcnpan school cjpuld l|hOW,d||lito most illustri¬ 
ous masters had failed in the execution of this part of their task— 
that their accompaniments, ^nsmaff of heiug^ subis^rvient, had 
actually predominated, to the injury of the vocal effect, we should 
not for a moment hesitate tO'ooncur with them. But. we have 
never observed this tO be tbe case, when they happened to 

be ill performed, a circumstance of which tbe> Italians had fre- 
ijuent experienc6‘on^the first iotrodueliOii of Mozart’s music into 
Italy, and which, we*have no doubt, had its in%iencc. ifo rivetting 
this prejudice. Upon this otci^ion we aieiitold,. dia|,it was re¬ 
marked, by one of their^eognoscenfiVvI^het the German accopipmii'* 
meuts were not -'more guards of honour to the songi but actually 
gens d*armes/* a simile which cohveys a lively , idea of the misera¬ 
ble style in which the orchestra had jporforin^ltkfunctioiis, while 
it affords a fair enough exemplificatu^ of .what these Judges con¬ 
sider tliat the art’of necornpamment ^ould consist of. Guards 
of honour 1” by whi^ are of cour^ to understand, a sort of 
military cortege, whose duty it is to aland Gentry for jlhe protection 
of the song, bolding no farther commn^iention with it Jhan by 
filing an occasional salute-^a mere pieep^.of etiquette io'imort, of 
about as much importauceias the sentry who used nocturnally to 
mount guard at bne side of the pros^Uium of the opera house, 
to let us knohr that we were sitting pt the King’s ^eatre. 

That the human voice is the most delscioua .of all instruments 

none, will be hardy enough to deny, nor.wUIany one be surprised 

to find that where it:^ij$j^ in. perf^don, it'will be cultivated in 

preference to; iftsttttiifcei^^^f Hit, arti^cial ;^nd« Wc heed not, 

therefore, wonder .with the 

richest vocal organiMttq#^;f^jiii3^d; iM^om delights of 

melody, in prefeveace'i;oM%.jnpfef .ppecieft.^of mu^ gyatifica- 

don^bat they shouldto their JPncchierottis'their 

. Marchesis, add their Ijiwids,. the instrumeutalistf in the 

world—and thlSt their/Cdmposefs,^giving way to the public 

: ^Ht, should^ .|t&^ so marry jfuckaHs, exert aU their ffforts to 
• ... * ’ • • 
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•u^ply them Mrith the nece^esarj wherewithal, to enable them to 
‘ display their powerSj, Itxid tbat« so far ftt»ia Hindering peripaneni;, 
they vv'ould do all in Uieir power to sink a branch the. art which 

might rival, or occasionally hold a divkum mpertum along witli 
them. ThtiS it, is* that in this country melody has expanded 
itself into n rank and cx^sive luxuriani^. The Germans again 
seem to haye steered g middle course. As mture has not been 
quite so bountiful. to them witfi’*'reSpeet to voice, they have not 
been seduced* tc.cnltivnte one branch of the art to the exclusion 
of the other. With them, accordingly, melody and harmony have 
grown up like twin sisteirsi reciprocally to sympathize witli and 
support each other., It is in this relation, we think*, they appear 
most graceful. Melody, as the eld^.of ty?o, may be entitled 
to a certain degree of ^deference; but we are always sorry when 
we observe any coldness or reserve existing between them; and 
herein* we apprehend* thc^pt eyior of tlie partizaus of the op¬ 
posite opinion liesr-dbe 3 l!<^Ssider them as strangers to each other* 
and discourage that inutndl nifn^ion whicli is constantly prompt¬ 
ing the one to cling to the other., ^ ^ 

The point at is^e here. 9 ee^,$ t]$ to;be so very clearly in 
favour eff the German school,-thalt it is qtiite unn^essciry to 
extendithe< argument farther.,- Our only reason for entering on 
it at .all, ia*''that Weber's prondest «listinc4k>n seems in great 
measure to^i-hiiige upon it. In this particular* however, we are 
happy to. think mat he has otie powertiil apd more than sufficient 
guarantee-^rhis fate is,linked with that df. Mozart; and those who 
avo of opinion .-(and. the*’e am feU wj^o are not), that Don 
Giovanni and th^'v^ubertiote are the best* models of operatic 
composition, wUl not be slow to admit that Der Freyschutz and 
Oberon follow closely after ^em. The reputation of that artist 
is built upon a rock who to the inspiratiohof the purest melody has 
superadded nil the ineatta.and resour^bf the most accomplished 
syiupboni.st. If, however/tlmsejiuatiti^s nre, as wq suspect, the 
veritable stamina to ensuredeugtlkx^ ^ame, what are we to say to 
the earlier works of the greatest of living composers? Are we to . 
conclude that all hisidqhcioua doomed to premature 

oblivfofi i Tli^ ma^ic of geniui^'avert that fate; 
but tbt^ the anpemtruotiU'e would |il^ised.a longer term of 
endurance if it WH; of -fl^^jpaterials, the aCithor 

of the ^ifige of WfWe dare say, would 

boftije firet^o .mmw* Jteept ffiatihi ad^tnpdhlments are ihore 
inaasive, thattheross itibre redU|^itiation of quarts* aijd the work is 
leaf ;tmnute and fra«mWs,,l|ossiui geemihupw to ligve fafrly gone 
o^er.to tire Oermim factioil; and nm^r reg^rds bisdpofgs as com- 
plote.until he Harfgiv'fen the last tinishing touch to the orchestral 
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arrangements; and^t^e psult has been that bis latter works 
have raised him tti the estiijiatichr of connoti^lltrs. But they are 
not rcceiredAvith half th(^ enthusiasm aiid d^ght which ushered 
ill |iis earlier op^as. The days are gone, whetTjt in all the 
and buoyancy of youtii, be was wont to tranajport ^hiis hearers 
' info exiacy.with such strains 0%" Di tan^ palpiti^ hud ** Amor 
possente aome.” Somd may ^nk that such sdntillations of 
genius arc only to l&e struck put in the mproing of life; but of 
tliis we are by no means certain. If we advertjj, fat inst^ce, to 
the compositions of .Haydn, we shall flpd-that'the (lowing and 
graceful melody of his latter works is > as iiwtinct with beauty and 
life as guy which he produced itf the early paWt’of his career. 
Hossini is yet in the vigour of life, attji if bis Wdiiks do noHparkle 
now as they once did, it can oidy be becag^ the vein which he 
lins so long excavated, and the ore* of which he has expanded 
until it is -reduced to the highest pq^ble state of tenuity, is at 
last cKhaustod. Had he adopted ■the'^s^lde course which Weber 
followed—had he, instead of squanderii^, in the very waritoifness 
of eNlrnvagance, the ijch patrimony which nature had given him, 
replenished his stores and rcfiesfaed his invenfion by study and 
thought, his siuHiess miglit not baye beoii so electrifymg, but it 
would have been more lasting, and at the present moment, in¬ 
stead of finding his r^sourdes abated, they would, pdrhaps, have 
been inexhaustible; instead of being me jueilepri^fceps qf his ovvn 
style, leaving so many tracks uncultivated, hc miglit have been the 
successful lival of almost ev^y great toaster in his ovvn depart¬ 
ment; fliinily, instead of«being merely,great>in his generation, 
which we fear he is, with posterity, we veot’ufe to say, he would 
be still greater* • 

If Weber struck out a new path any whcrd, it was in modula¬ 
tion, and in this respactJhe is ohineiitly disttifgnished above the 
imitators of Mor^ait and Hdssini^ whA^aro content to pursue the 
even tenor of their way, availing themselves of the identical route 
which they bad travelled with so much'gfreater advantage, and who 
have coiisequetitiy done^nothiiij^ tO extend the boundaries of their 
art. The melody of Wehar.ft characterixtM,' by a total freedom 
from all .jestraint, lt.is' b^ 4 ^ 9 t^n^^^^^ ; sp much 

so, indeed, that he haa somcm^S uecujmd of havingawan- 
clerCd foo far from the we think that 

this is the veiy^ualHy ’ll^^j^J^r^lwe aitmhd his mosm^^ in- 
spiring freshness wfuch cOiistitdiitis its greatest charm. ^Vobea no 
doubt fel^ that, mHhi^ age. of Imllation, we were wearied to 
death with the Monotony of and that it was abs^utcly^ 

necessary that oitr jaded uppetrl^. sbould be regaled wifh some¬ 
thing Jitflo moi*e*piijuatit ;and.r«Mei*cAe. If vreflopk»back a 
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few years in the annuls of wusic, we behold Abe art of melody rv* 
gulated entirely h/the dictates of theorists, who laid down its 
laws excatkedr^p and appointed the couise iu which.it was' to run. 
Bpt the genius of Hayde arose, and taught musicians the gr^at 
truth, that fuelddy hi^W no bounds but those which, nature had 
set up, and l^at the t^iie criterion of accuracy was to be found 
not in its correspondence with certain factitious system^t but iu its 
effects upon die ear; , that mnsiej in short, instead of being, as of 
oid,a'pr^net of the.scbeols along with aritbraetic and geometry, 
belonged entireiy,to the regions of sound, where it merely con¬ 
sisted, as he quaintly expressed it,.of the study and apprelwnsion 
of “ what was goodj^ w^i* was better, what was bad,” The old 
moulds of the coutra-punrists were now broken, and their system 
gradually wore out. Composers henceforth wrote in utter defi¬ 
ance Of anriquated fashions and p^judices, and the improvements 
Which took place iu thea||; Were Jike.thpse which ensued on the 
introduction of die ^no^Kni style of gardening. The parallel and 
rectangular Walks, the imermiqable aveuties> and the formal rows 
of clipped hedges, vanished; . and iu lieu of them the face of 
nature was decked ,in her.,most; artless, and picturesque array. 
With regard to the. melody ! pf Weber, it may be said to be laid 
out ill the’most captivating, and beautiful variety, at one time re¬ 
sembling a'fich and laKurkiht garden, at anuther a tangled wilder¬ 
ness,—now opjciiing to u$,’in Oberon, glimpses of fairy land, or 
surrounding us wim the associations of fthe east,—now suddenly 
recalling us to tlie darker sources of northern superstition, and 


**' Wondert wild of Arabesqite combin’d 
., Wldi Gpthteimagery of dariter shade.” 


^ u ~ * 


Like Salvator, he 'gloried'in delineating the wild and saw 
aspects of nature, and in wandering,, like Beethoven, in her<^<f|hon 
and more gloomy recessek^" The roipaiitic tiirn of his mind# 
spired by his early studiasV.rendeied the wild legend of the 


as, tp pam^ tim grief and despair of 
i^irit of die lost iriid aban- 


uiiearthly sights aidi^jlbnt^ls, ti|! 
his herb and dm ^ 


doned CaspeL bte fdimd^fnll scn|l4jmr;l^peculiar talent, Were 
we to coropaib jbi^OT an^ i^^^j^nmnee writers we would 


'^th* and controlled by u 

_‘' .1' —l.'L 


sa^, that hp pn^essed^ mottgh _ 

finer taste and fiir ‘ greater daiew^e^, a congeniality of soul with 
Monk I^wis, .or’Mi:a. .Sadclifi»f .ad the ^dramatic li tera¬ 

ture of‘ his country is iif fates w^su|eii^?on and ,diablerie, we 
think i( is *ta|b6 regretted fbattin did not, atjpast, ftinush us with 
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another romantic opera from that prolific source. His forte ccr- 
tuiuly lay in the treatment of this desesriptioaf of subiecls. 

To have formed a full aad complete iistiiiiWejOf Weber’s talent 
as a composer/lt would Rave been necessary, tof have entered into 
a analysiii of bis works^ botour readers must bo wpre that 

to have‘.doiie so t\'Ould of itself hbve exhausted mi tbe epded which 
'we have d<svoted to this aiitcte. '* We' have accoraihgly heen 
obliged to confine oitrselves to general survey of some 

of those more prominent traits which appear to Ujs jn an especial 
manner to have contributed to his e'xaltld r6patatlQn.ti'‘We rise 
from the task as mucii impressed with the sterljhg wortli ' of his 
musical compositions as with the exceilehcc of hid private charac¬ 
ter. Both -were mastiiline and hervdfts, ^sdainitig trick and 
hating-all vulgar appeals to popularity;^ as 'all artist a^d ,a man,. 
Weber reposed in the consciousness of his ovfn strength ana a con¬ 
fidence that in due tinie his mj^its wdiild be appreciated by those 
whose approbation alpne, he %as'an?s4cri8^ tq obtain. Althou'^h 
a national composer, in so far as he fblfo'wed up the course in 
which liis compatriots have so nobly the example, the great 
success of his productions in other countries, particularly in our 
own, sufficiently attests their universal Character, atfd leads us to 
hope, that, like the works df afi truly and inspired genius, 
they will form the delight of future'jj^es aS thOy have jioriie of this, 
and obtain a-healing when the more ipheinCraf productions of the 
day are forgotten. ■ - ^ ' • 

Art. V. — llhtolre de VArt par /es Monumm^ depuis »a deca¬ 
dence an JVo mdejusqu^a sou remtcvellement au P®r 

J. B. L. Seroux d’Aginicourt. Ouvrige’ efarichi dc 32d planches, 

6 tomes, folio. Paris. ,1823. 't-. ? 

It has sometimes been said, Jhat be who;would see self-conceit in 
its utmost perfection ought to. visit jthe^^bde of savaj^es; for the 
savage admire&notiiing but hiriiseff, and dtones by the excess for 
the \ery limited range 'wddeh bjii sufiiirs his,.admiration to take. 
Few# however, have the opportuniii^,^ the .incliimtioii a,nd the 
qualifications that are pece^saiy verifyiiu^. this Iti^ 

more eas^ iudeed,"to'cqnvinb^',by ritual dllscrvation, that the 
clown esmems only the iifiiablwto o£^%ib dwn village; thift the 
countryman, who is sonji^what 1^' guod opinion 

oyer the whole of lyscduhfyji'Md that ibe People .of 
cities, being still further'advafil^, in tblera|^j6n, w^t applaud day 
deserving. citizeW !df the st^te’^Wj^^bich they belong., A larger 
Jttipirovemeht'sqfiens natibpal i^jjeimbes, and tesicbey thc^natives* 
• of a Country tliat foreighmu may i^wibly have i claim to 
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tfeeir esteem, as as their ow»]i coiiiitrymew; that another 
people have their {lecuUar merits; and thyil in civilized nations 
tlie balance, as qualities and defects, is nearly eqtial. A 

person who has reached this point has already luade considerable, 
progress iii.liberality; nevertheless much still remainst.u be learnt; 
for those who are acqniiinted with no other age diau that m which 
they Iive> although they may estimate fairly the pretensions of men 
remote only in place, will bo vury apt to^undervahie, through the 
prejudice of igndratice, the merits of olher days—to over-rate pro- 
digiouslj^e. worth of dieir own age~aud to suppose that what¬ 
ever it anords of good, great or beaatifuh has then appeared for 
the first tinie. They will fondly imagine that they arc basking in 
the fulness of genial light and meridian wafnithi- and Uiat all \ylio 
preceded them groped about miaecably in an universal and most 
pitiable darkness. 'Men who have enjoyed the greatest blessing 
which Providence can bost(/w, the uhspeakabj^ advantage of a 
liberal education, uuhoi|aly^ except two brjght*pots iu liie lung 
night of moral andtintelmctuai helplessness from the sweeping sen¬ 
tence of condemnation under which even they inpinde the cntiie 
history of their species, the age of Pericles^aiid that of Augustus; 

, or rather fiiey, allow* if tlicy have drived a.reasonable benefit from 
the precioiits instruction they liovO received^ that for several cen¬ 
turies, in Cyreece add in Ho«|e, the inhabitants of diose favoured 
countries wefe in a! sta'te in scmie nteasurc Resembling the refine¬ 
ment of cnodem,times; smd in proportion as Jtlicir studies have 
been profound*^and as they are familiar, with the classical pro¬ 
ductions of^hpi^C <tnd are they incliiu d to set a 

higher value, pu former. . A long period intervenes between 
the. last;pf tha claa^s^ud the first of those writers who niav pro¬ 
perly be teruic^.mpwu. Widi the character and productions of. 
this period of at jeast,a thousand years, few are acquainted; the* 
iWQsl libefaXmid best instructed, the uip^ neeptnplisbed ami phi- 
lospphicul of scholars, alone jcan esiwate theni correctly. 

^ think of, and represent to buraclves,” these are the words 
of a disdngni^bed pbUosopbefj, '‘.thi^ iniddle isges as a blank in the bis- 
toiy of the buman ihiod—ati empf^.^i^ace hetwi^ti the nefiueiuent of 
anUqnity and the af piOadrp.^^es. Wc arc willing to be¬ 
lieve that art apd h#d<en||{«iy pe^|ihed> lhat their re^urreption, 

after (.a thousand years may rq|g«ar 'idlp^bing more wonderful and 

sublime. Here, Miiii^'m^y other opinioiis, we are 

at once false,.and up substance for gau- 

dir^ess, and >aci1ice tmtb to effertVv.^;^ is^ that the substantial 
part of the knowledge ^ud civilization of antiquity never was forgotten, 
and tlVat for inmsy of the best and jU'oductiohs of modern genius, 

•we are entirely obliged to dbe inventive apiWt of the middle ages. Ji is 
upon the wb^c, extremely douhtM whiter these periods, which ere' 
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the Viiost rich In Hteral(U‘e;,f)<»s«»s the gireatest share of moral excellence, 
or of political bappiii^s. Wc are well afvare that the true aixt happy 
age of Roman greatness long, preceded that of Bpiuah refiiiciuent and 
Roman apthors, and I fear thei% is but too piueti'^Kason to siip])os(^, 
that in the'histoi^ of modern uaticMaa^we may find niimy cxam{des of the 
same kind. But even if we should not at all take into oor cots^lderntibti 
these high and more universal .standards of the worth and Ixbeilence <d' 
ages and natkgUs, and although we «b<mld entirely confine our attention 
to literature and intdleetiiaf cultlvaticM alonej wc ought still, 1 imagine, 
to be very far irom viewing Rie. period of thp middlp pfges with the 
lash iouablc self-satisfaction and cwteinpt.'* • » . ' * ; 

" Hveft in the Christian age," he adds, ** tlie natidiaid dietinctipns of 
Greeks and Romans were still ki^t alive j and if the former were re¬ 
markable for skill end wbtilty, the latter were for*practical 

intellect alid soundness of undci'standing. . These qualities of the Roman 
nilnd, embodied as they were in that admirable^syatem of laws, which 
was presciTed all over the Roman we^ among the learned and the 
clergy, are cntitled^ore than any othcpi to oiir gratitude. Tt is to the 
influence of the Roman jurisprudence, united isith the spirit of freedom 
and natural feeling inti^uced by those Gennau tribes that con<|uered 
and restored the Homan empire, that #e must aacribe the successful de- 
Velopement and dignified .attitndc of modern iutellect.y > 

W« must postpone for the pn^aubt thb i;oiikideratioh of ihe lite¬ 
rature of the middle nge«f and of the b^idtt^uis upd saftitur;y eul- 
lurts of the civil Juw', which cbritiii«ra% b|>€iied hewjspririgs of 
freshness and vigour^ lud not only msdntamed in perfection mid 
purity the Latin tongue, and eacouraged a diligent study of tlte 
choicest anti chastest of \he Rtauttn:: clftsaita, hut ^nded power¬ 
fully ill due time to the revivaU^nd eocouragennent of iOreek let¬ 
ters ; for he. who, being aeqaiainted, howeveir perfectly, with Latin 
only, would discourse of the civil 1 aW| feels and seeiriSj, la, com¬ 
parison of one who is armed from beau to fool, in'the panoply of 
Greek, like a child atnotigst men. ' It is of ^ ,history of art only 
during die middle ages that W'e now undertime to an in¬ 

teresting subject, to the elucidation of’^icli the au^or of the 
work before tis devoted his whole life., We learn fromMhe short 
biographical notice prefixed to it, tBat the bigeiiious author 
was bora precisely a century agot, m die year;,3 730# at Beauvais, 
of an ancient and imhie fadmy. his earlier years- 

are not investing, except bad;botanized iif com¬ 
pany with Kousscau, at I'eftiey 

by Voltaire, who bonmim} hiii^JP>reovW‘b^j^^rejw^ aw oblig¬ 
ing letter to him, whjph 

year -he* visited ]|^glaiid, 'Holtalld, .J^lginaa^hn a j[iait of G^- 
many, and.'];cturi»ei[|4o Parisi,which„c3^ he quitted in the following 
year, 177S, intenlidnally fer u long,.|Sfi^ and in fact for ever! 
He proceeded to Italy, andvpaned me remainder ,<4 his life in 
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that country, residing cliiefly at Home, where he died in the >^ar 
1814- During thirty-six years, he eiijoyed* and htost diligently 
availed himself of every opportunity investigating the. remains 
of antiquity that are found in Itely, and laboured with singular 
zeal ^nd‘industry in the composition of his Histori/ of Aft. He 
had published some numbers, when the Revolution deprived him 
of the greater part of his*property; and the long and cruel wars 
that were'caused by anarchy siiid despoHsm, threatened to bury 
learning for ever under the ruins of the social fabric, and checked 
still more rpdely the cultivation of tiie fine arts. The publication 
of the remainder was retarded by various causes, wbidi it is un¬ 
necessary to state,and it has but lately been completed.. Althougli 
the laborious and anxious duties of editbrs have been well per¬ 
formed' bj^MM. Dufournys Emeric David*, D. Fciiillct, Gence 
and de la Salle, in their respective departments, it would be an 
ill compliment to the aUthoi*not to regret that he did not live to 
superintend the inipr|!,S3ioit .df his work; the ingenious editors 
must have felt that certain further elucidations are soinetiinrs 
wanting,, which no one but tbd venerable historian himself euuld 
supply. ,, , . ‘ ‘ 

After a preface and a pretimicmry discourse, according to the 
practice of tlte writers of all countries, the author adopts the cus¬ 
tom of Fr^n* and sets forth at some length a historical sketch 
of the political and civil of Greece ami Italy, from the first 
»och of the decline of art* to that of its complete restoration. 
The twenty-ei|bt;chaptet's, consisting df tiie history of the world 
fjom Congtantme to X«eo X.,'Vi;puld form, ns d'Agincourt 
well observes, a separate work; and we confess we wish that he 
had n|ade the separation in f^ct which he could in idea. We are 
well aware, however, that *eVery composition that sees 4he light at 
Paris would be bOrn in vain, whatever might be its subject, if it 
were not preceded by a TabUt^^is jfMstoriqm; and ^ve will not 
blame the liistorian of Art for being a Frenchman, and faithfully 
obeying the law of his He has done what we verily be¬ 

lieve he thought was quitb ind^ispejnsame, and wc must acknow¬ 
ledge, that althougb .most of his^^ders could repeat the historical 
facts," mimnt d^ijemjfs tt. 4/^ Umxf he has interspersed 

so much matter that conOerus Jthe pfhper subject of his valuable 
wotCc, especially in tiie jDotes, of curious informa¬ 

tion may bu^ape^lty iwpidiy%|rim over the rapid sketch. 
The jimdy deiham^' i; mdre attentive perusal; tlie 

Afi.defi^yes, and will repay, a careful and deliberate 
axaminatioii. , . Ct * 

' The autlror treats of a penod of twelve centuries, from the 
fourtli to sjateenth, and, that wC may understand his metlibd, it 
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IS D^cessa^ to consider the precise meamag of the title he has 
chosen, ** HiUotre de Att J*a» /cs Monumetts;^ 1m? ttideavouis to 
gi\e a History of m^aj^s of \Yotk$ tf AtU Hw object w 

not to contpose a histoi} fieht the testiinopy of otti^s, but to make 
hi 9 leader an e^e-witncss* of the events, adotbcieb;;^ enable him to 
foiid his OMU concjusiom*, notffdm the desofiptidns ot otlreih.bui 
tioin actual infection. It )8,^fl)berefoie, a dtiuoU^^tfChiiH not in 
a maiheinatufaf sense exactl}»(atttioU||h In geoinetry the diagram 
IS placed befoie the student,) bi)t,lis it \%ere, a demomsfiation in 
auatouiy; the oigati is laid upon the tal4e, and the lecturer ex¬ 
plains its'sUuctuie and points Oilt the differetifpaiti ht ||hHr brdcr. 
This method has a two-fold advantage; the detuibhstfatorejtplains 
nioie accurately ai^ plainly when Object ii^m sight, atm the 
pupil not only tindcistands nioie clcafly, and remembeiji inoie 
leijaciousK what ho sets, but in*doubtful oases ^10 caiijo^e for 
hniistU wluthci he aitually secs all,that hik tutor says may be 
sren. So is it w||h the piesent woih. Kveiy word was sstittcit 
dclibeiatth when the object of which heiAvioto has befoie his 
IMS. '1 lure IS no opening foi ignoianCcoi mistake, and u may 
hi ]ta<l as It was written; the representation is present to us; we 
have the same means of knowledge as the author bad, we may 
compare hlin with lumselt. It fherefoic, that rtflrctioas 

composed undei siu^,cvitnmst;anc*es, by n persi$n of vast e\pe- 
luiuc, aie entitled t< 4 gicat lesrpeei; and ahhoiigh mp may not 
always accept h|s conclusions, it is impossible to slight Or neglect 
his opinions. The entiie^ number <A the plates omsvhich the his¬ 
tory is foundv d amounts to 325; they are dit^dedinto three classes, 
and the history into three paitia$ 73 belong to Arc bitedture, IB to 
Sculptuu, and the leinamitig 204 to Pkmting, An entiie plate is 
someLituts ou upicd by a single subject, but tOoie commonly it 
i-ompiehends several. The extent of thOwoik vidl bo understood 
when it 15 stated ibatlnOre dian 1400 ulonumotits are represented, 
and iu value, when it is klidv^ that aa<ire than 700of these were 
never engraved before. \ * 

Maiiv of the'Sgttios arc sufSciend^^lar^ to be perfectly intelli- 

f ibh , others aienb ^matl tiiat it iff dilficuU tO.,rOaipiehend them, 
t was a natmal desire to^'include 1 ^ many jllustrttioiisav possible, 
and had they all boen of a foil price hud magnitude of the 

publication would uece^sal^y beei^ epoihiaiously iticj eased. If 

we wish Aoinetiines that^e Sm of bad always been 

Such as would hav^^dode oi the gioat 

masteif, we inu8|modern^ by^^irtetnbeiilli thgt an 

extensive collectton tbit,"!# realiMis The 

numerous’plans, sections und elevatioiHi o^ ri niat'kable buildings, 
dlfhoogh aru'bfbiiiob & ptUtid^ are very mteresthag. it. 
' ■VOl. 1f)l. VO Xlll. 
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19 more easy to judge of the general effect of an edijSce from 
miniatures than of a painting. Many cuHoiis architectural spe6i<* 
rbcns ari* brouglit logetfter within the cornpassdf one plate, which 
facilitates coniparisoii; but aS the sf/ie.of the plate augii^nU the 
cost, similar representations iiiigbt.he given in a.more ecdnoniical 
manner in a work of much smitller dimension's. A collection of 
ample materials for forming the taste and esercising the judgment 
would be a vfduahlc mahualto a p^rspe. who sought to^enter into 
an enlarged study of ar^itdeture. The'eleriidntary writers bn 
th^^art generally imagine drat they discharge their duty by giWng 
9pecimen||^f dm five orders from those buildings wliich are sup¬ 
posed to rurni'sh the most approved models, together with a few 
details -and two or three &nci|:nt teuiples. and with latter their 
illnstratiOtis terminate. The task of collecting views of so many 
buildings jtulist have beeii troiiblhsome andt ex'pensive, and would 
demana a long tiiiie*ai)id gr«^at activity. f>f his great care to obtain 
accurate drawings, M<?d*Aginconrt;ihtis speaks. After retnruing 
thanks by na&e to liiany a^hitects front tils own country, w ith 
whom'lm Imd been a^uaitited whilst they were studying in Italy, 
he continucsi?i«^ ' ‘ 




** As a recompense/or the intbre|t which they bad always found rnc 
take*m their stidfes daring my.lon'g residepceio Italy, they have always 
had .the kliutness, .when they; dkeovered in their-travels any unonunicnts* 
which t])e^.thpught^wo,n]d be.of in niy mfdler.takiag, to make draw¬ 
ings of them,for me,'of^iov verify, the accjiracybf those which I already 
pqs&esscif ana .laad; quynhiupicated tp’theiyv, .Thqse careful venl^cations 
We been the’ m of the period of the 

decline oflh&cai'byhad W piliiiish,^ before *niy time by other au¬ 
thors, are oftoW'veiy’’;negligently drawiii^ these build¬ 

ings 8$ 'wrib diose of a better age, where one part is always like its cor¬ 
responding part} the irr^ufaiity and exlrtiyagances of those of which i 


treat impose upon the .arti«l the necessity of‘ seizing all the detaUlfi hnd 
upon the historiap (^at of mentioningrdf their peculhii ities.'’ 


Architecture, and|)i« dis- 

tijaqt|ipad9.; ,in,.f^-j^^t of ^'ing pourtrayed th6 

coiulftiod,^ of which he 

“ dfecline aujd 

revival,, 
npaq comprehend^ 


writc^ 
dec!iy 
of the ^ci 


^ v Tthe ,u€xt p3^t <is siveh 

to bempture, whf^^^bimdled in,,a m9<ip^?p^f!.cish.ly similar, t«|r., 

j..- .1 -... . .ir» .j.-lL. • 

thr twC&rtheir.aril. 

4 ’*’7 ^ I 
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la each* pari, and in every suh-divisioii of each part, ho steadily 
pursues liis favourite method. He narratCa the history of art f>i/ 
meam works of ait. |fffthe principles he }0^8 down are uot 
aina^s aeiived fiotn a careful ipducuou of particular instances, 
they, are at feast always lUdBtratcd by examples.' Ile.lias of 
course selected suCh specimens as favour his own viewa.* In order 
that we may dually be led to just conclusions, wef must hope that 
othets of equal aeal and ability will be excited by .this iHustrious 
example to publish other seleqtluns, that by sedulous and paUent 
CQinpaiison we may diiivc at the truth, otvralhct, ap^kiug With 
that hum'ilily* which befits mortals, may approxitnateAowards it. 
If wc arc hardly permitted to attain to cetHainty in aay.depait- 
meiii of know'lectge, such a coii&urnitiatioii is least to he expected 
in niattei s of taste, which are proverbially uncertain and *mdefi* 
nitc. The tbiiU volume consists entirely of an explan^onof the 
plates, iu which howeter much interesting'and instructive matter 
IS bi ought before us. « 

W e think It our duty to point out auch defects aa have occur- 
led to us, and wc feel ourselves botind, in the honest exercise of 
our critical oSce, to do^.so the.rather becatisb on many accouutR 
we take'consideiable iniureat ip die present woikf and we are 
all aid therefore to suffer oprselves, or our readers, to be deceived 
«by our giatitiide and respect towards the* memory of a most 
meritorious benefactor\>f the Fine Arts, of a llheitu contiibutor 
to one of the most fertile sources of, human enjoyincnt:.* These 
defects are of small import, but it is dt neyei|lhe}es;i that they 
should be poiuted.out. Wejiavc already mention^ that the 
dgtiics arc .soiiictimes too.miniitc; an'Opposite fault might he 
found iu the inconvenient magnitude of the volumes; and al¬ 
though we will readily concede di^t n 4argo expanse of papeor» 
often required for the plates, we tUtnk the leiter-piess would 
have been more accessible jn a smaller form, luxdry of typo¬ 

graphy is doubtless striking, 5ut it intt^eres with the quiet pri- 
Rracy of attentivp study. A new novel, periiaps, woufa lose its 
interest if it vveiu'printed W'ith the largck and, most beautiful 
types of M. Hidot, npon the scale of ah Atla^ 

A distinguished anatomist of Germany a chapter ot a 

work, in which he describes ver^ ScientifificaHy the structyre of 
the human body, with tiieso woMid|;~^ ^ ^ , 

"This*important orgii«t*'--*be occupies a cOfi-\ 

spicuous posilioa on the human isee, of whii^ is a prominent feature, 
being sieuated in itiVot Subjects belod'the fedeheadb betwi^n 

the eyes and above dm monCh.*' 

It is eviilbnt tbgt dbis kind of writiji^' would be very Ini^ucttve 
to a person who does not know where his nose is, and whd*cannot 

• n <i’ * 
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devise u moie feady nianttef of findiog »t; but otheis infi}, peflr- 
haps, conveniently postpone it to books treating of matters tbkt 
are equally tiue* but less obvious. (l*Agiiicourt| in like man* 
ner, foigcttiug tbat it is necessary to assume that his reader is 
acquaiiUcd with something hesidee bis letters, favours us occa- 
sjoualiy with such passages as the folloumg:— 

** The produetfons of the arts of deaign^^ aickUectqreG^ sculpture and 
painting, eonsbi of objects sensible to the sight, qoder forms ^ciiHar to 
each of them, and ithe eftcct of which only reaches the unuetstanding 
tbidhgh tbat organ.** , 

Tbi. is that of the^tinies, and more partic’ulhil) that of 
his nation^ bis rouutryuien conceive that they are logical, phiio* 
sophical, and so forth, wheh they gravely put foith Hat, stale, 
mcagrh, jejune, stupid truimus; it in the same eimr as it u liost 
sought to show hiscixtraoidiuary hospitality by placing beioie his 
guests a brst course of vacant dishes aiio empty buttles. Our 
autlior, however, rarely olfends thus; his table is usoall} loadeil 
with a profusion of ^oice viands* and his liquors are e\(i1icnt 
and abundant. Nor does hiS^^ften auuoy us by nnotlier national 
vice, which is far more olh^psive, by a .display of frigid scuti- 
luentuhty cldtbi^ in tlic tawdry tj^appings of hUe eloquence. We 
have selected one sample, whidh^ fh^oyagh a fliial reverence for 
our moilicr>ton|;uc, we forbear to trandate. ' 

Voilh 06 qqe .Home 'Insphe 1 Ebl quo 1a'inspirc>t*cUc pas, cette 
ville toyjours i^luquepte } Quel est ceiui ituit h Vaspect de ties, nionu* 
mens, ne se senia );i|^ond(*mciit umue, ou Ic g6nie \ivcment 
enflamme ? dcs y ai vus, je l|n y ai eptendus^au milieu des (Anbres 
dc leurs aStiqulh> prad^essenrs, efes niodenies maitres du monde, cc 
Joseph aUntit voulo k remplif de son noin, ce Gustave HI. 

dij^e <fun meUleur sort^tces savans meditaUfs, ces poetes h Tame 
brulante, Hmder hiterragCaht Ik divinH^ dsns ses temples superbes, 
Dolomlctt mqdiqnaDf ies oHses de la nature sur le tbkatre mllme de 
MS eonvulstons, Goethe nbnrnssaol^ sa^vdrve OMgiufik des grands 
sduvenhs de ratit'tqilith. Ket^mment *enoor<* j*y fus tenioiu' des 
rkvcries todchantes crun gknie oavert h touts'* ie% grandes impression! 
pbilosophtques et reUgieusm, de Chdtemdlriand, Cbcichant ou aliment 
a se vivc iraamnaiykm au mUtett des d^i^hres du palais des Cesars, ei 
daiisU poit$^W|i|fe^ede& anckinilei tj^ulqiies.*’ 

Tl^s« hi^rsj^of ^qquencei howeveVV ndljof rare occurrence, and 
tliqli^^toitil ^MllI^ Witten qaA piqmness* sobrkty, and good 
sense. ^ the«pecit{|^ depots of a FrenchUiun, but 

we dnd OhNify* wrhichhi^^iyeti a great preponderance 

throuf^ut his nation jfjSa Ungudge. * . 

The insttucti^nnd iiiforuiation. Mint are conveyed, in an ele- 
.mc^tary woik, oecessarily be holpqwhat sppernSal, but they 
are oA tbat account more valuable to a student; the writer. 
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V^lio would emtii'ece a^vulijccl oi vast extent, must content hiui- 
aelf with treating^ paitd of it impeifectijr. The notf’ee^ of woiks 
of art, nolputhstandiiig tlut of matter coinpri'‘Od in the 

huge volumes of M. d’Agmeoutt, Fiet|tien% erf through brevity. 
Ills oh>e»vatioiis cpticcinmg the^jjrts of Greece would have beiMi 
nioie valuable, had his kijowledge of Gieek 1n*en moltft profound 
than certain itiaccuiacies y^c haveoct .iViouall}’ otniened will allow 
ui> to bolicvi It to liave been. * 

Having Spoken according to our pn&thise, with freedom jMnd 
candoni,*oC the defects of the woik, we proceed to^ve some 
account of ^ach*or the three great divisions Of the subject. 
Tin n.nrow limits to v^hiofa we areOonfiued must be oUr.eitctise 
for the oirti'iSioti of tnanj mipoitant lophjs„ |ind tot tlie scanty and 
inadequute consuleiatfon tliat is^ivon to those i<thich mention. 

I. The fiist patt b devoted to Attci^lTPCrt’dB.'lo ti’fiicji all that 
lcuulln^ of the iiist volume after the |>lofatoi\ and hi^toiical 
.mat(4 1 , anil suveutj-thied plates, are atstgnod* 

We thiiilv that hi. d*Aginconrthtrs done the most in this dc> 
partnu nt. for attboiigh he has cffcdled a great deal for a stm>l< 
individuai in the otlier two hram%es,\vet so uveaidie^ 
must •ititl be made, and so much lOtnains to be dis<*ovt>icd, 
that,'‘without detraotio^ Mi any degioo frmn the credit that is 
jusllj due to him, we ^lay say that wo look forwaid v|^ith coiili- 
deuce, and even wdth some impatience, for the odditidna, which 
the piosecution of sitntlai* investigiHKins 1>y otherS|*wi}l undoubt¬ 
edly supply. I'he various stmctiinp*of edifices of diffeicnt ages 
and couutiics is e)|;pldincd with rcmtnkable ppr<|picuit^ and feli¬ 
city; the view of the suhje^'t unclei comideration is iicv*r nnne- 
cessardy impeded by a pedantic accuo^iatiou of technical teimh. 

“ The terminology of,£ant," s it(»^o 06 oif his emtotrymen, is a 
barbarism; it is writing pbilosopUy in cypher;” and the ceii^uic 
might be applied to soaic pinoogst oursidvcs, who have the 
baiharistn or the Geriuau .phijbaopher witlioUt bis learuing. 
The Histoiian «l Ait, howevet, is not only exempt fixun this vice, 
but he rail ly uses even tlie reeci^ix^dteifns of art, unless » more 
familial cxpiession, will notftirlTy convey his tneauing,, Having 
exhibited a few specimens of the ancient Arebit^ture in its 
utmost (leifectton, anl shown tbgt in that .hit^ a*i in otlu^is, the 
moie alteotively wxs study th«P‘inil«aiiis of a Wfise aiitiquitv^ the 
more.slid!! vre bo aStonisM g6od |Aate und skill that are 

displayjsd^ and fiia^to attapt full t^cttUffireheiisiou of ^tr 

merit the inmd must be fnidgorated hy a> 'wholesome c^adptliie; 
** robH9t(e t^tentif f$ie soUdam 'sameniiont ttmmere }** ho proceeds 
to unfold, by a aeries ot well cboaon examples) the ufdmoctui.ii, 
hbloij of the twelve cciituups his work embrace-. not to 
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be clHScmbled that the task is arduous: Dr. Mol^ei observes* 
** As fat as It is possible to judge fiofii thele plates, which are on 
a \eiy small scale, and ad milting, ^vhat hosrever still lequiies 
pioof, tlial the delineate buildings are i eally the orim’al chuiches 
eiLcti'd by the Lombards, &c.” the history cei tatniy has thi|i giaud 
didiiulty to contend with, (uiid it is beset by many others,) that 
' amongst the successive repaiations, additions, and^Uejatioiis, it 
is not easy to a8si«^n accurately the 4ai(e of the existing building, 
or of any part of it; neisertbeiess. absolute certainty being unat¬ 
tainable, we ought gratefully to receive such coiijecfuies as a 
learned cifperience shall deem probable. As it Is itnpossiblt to 
decide die age of a MS., within a few centuries, fioiii the form of 
the letters, and the other cfiteiia which* diplomatists have 
blished, so is it fiom the style to lix with precision the epoch at 
which an edifice was erected/ ♦ , 

In the history of the 'Architecture bf the middle ngc>, an 
honourable place nmust necessarily be tyssigned to the (Joiliic,^ 
the most enthusiastic admirers pf which have not hesilaied to 
afiirin, (hat‘'the Greeks atid*Homaiis were only tjbe piciuisors 
who piepaied the way for thii^ moie gloiious style; that the 
columns of the former and dig arches o'f the latter weic the 
elements but of which, with^a large adnU^tiiie of other and 
pecuiior artifices, this sumptuous tiiaiiner of building was com¬ 
pounded.* They declare tiiat this system itas adopted and made 
a pai^ pf its^f w'hatcver merits the dncicrit edifices posstsi,cd, 
and has superadded a prodigious lichViess, a native grace, and 
an inexhaustible varic^tv*. 'nmy^ssert-in proivc of a lavoiiiite 
jtyle, pel haps somewhat Impiudcntly,* much that we camiutac* 
(cpl and Will not rqieat; ucverlheless, we mu by no means in¬ 
clined to deny its Intiui^i^ excellence, or to undei value the aids 
dial M. d'AgfOconrt baa contributed towards the investigation of 
ajU obscure and difficult subject. It soemii that wc are not per- 
mitud to discover the origut of tHiiigs, but the vain puisuit is 
emtneiitly engaging. He remarks that audntectniai deco¬ 
rations painted on the walla hn Herbiilaneuni and Pompeii, 
in respect of Ijghtbers and ii» the variety and abuiidanee of 
faiHastic'orntim^ts, have some ilili^tt resembjance to die Gothic 
style: we cannot admit however, that t^fey exhibit guv tiaces 
of ^eclibing' art* Kb might ad^ied^ that by an atu ntive 
oliseivatibn of’die rcipains of abtiqulty we may discovei other 
points of. Wc find tiic‘fonii of the butti esses and 

sonic other rd^urces of this style, to*’iianaie one.instance only, 
m the ^ound plln of the baths of Dioetetian, as delineated 
by •i)eHgodelr* |Jc illustrates ear^lly the ^gradual subsiitu- 
ytion of die arch for the eiitabhitu^, which admitted widci 
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ihtercoluninltttidi^ ati^» in coni^equdd^e of superior 
of greatef lightdess, btit at tjj|e expi^nse of ^ 

U’hc poifiied arch> whichbq tinned thfe of 

the Gothic $pdpie8, of coufi^j^J^Siveis the carMm 

specimens he has iceo'able feVohghtifom.dhurqhes 

that are'either entirely,' or tn Jiaft, undef^'Oiiix^t beii^g built dti 
"the sides or hills. It posable, but the oh^rvation^does hot 
occur to this actite critic, tMt'the*fpftn'w Cn6$op, because it-., 
throws oft’ the weight of superiucitii^beiit ehttb or rock, frpm the 
centre, sfud the water also, whicdi peHiaps i|i^«fpre,Ji:^pp^rtkuce 
on this account it might deserve to.be adpj^t^ d^diars and 
other subterranean Strictures; insi^d of Syemic^ arches 
that are at present-iiseo. of opinion^as 

to the relative strength of the sernicirc'ular. at«^ points arbbcs, 
but the weight of authority la decidedl^ in, favour of the hitter, 
I’he erection of the beautiful CHuVeh ot St.. Sophia, at' Constan¬ 
tinople, b) JdstftiiaD, ftrst'proved a ^oupofa may he raised 
upon a square;^se, and furnfshed^m^ny bints of vi?!u6h architects 
atu i waids assailed th’eniselves in ^ve, construction of Gothic tem¬ 
ples. The miracles‘'bf Gretiao^araiitectiire wem effected by 
means of a few'very targe'^stdbhs,;<vwbj^n the'*imitated 
the Greeks they used simWar mafeidldsj^ but in their mc^t national, 
peculiar, and characWistic works, they'empldy^^smatt Stones, or 
more commonly bricks. , The' Romans pq^siiSscid an .entire and 
most masterly cumuiind pv^ybricksy as many stupbiid^ 
testify. The artists, wlib adopted J'or ih^ecftcd th^ 
used small sloiies* aMid, and^ha^vc kft* u^ m^ny apih'inm^^ of 
w'oiulerfuTly solid buijdih^.,^ The stones ^were sdl^rled \yith the 
utmost care for the more imp<>rtant ba^id^ solid, and free 

from flaws; they were’jfitt^ togeibesi‘Mdth,exti'eriiaaccuracy,bnd 
much aUentipii ww ^id tb the compbslldbn of tbq mortar,, In 
' consequence of the.goodViess of tkevtt^tferitls and the workiuap- 
ship, and ofUhe etiorinous pressu^ur tWe pilla'iy, and arches fro 
quently ring lilte i. beit w^lipn Uiey'are^st)‘uck'. On udcouiU of the 
sound, and a certahf Veniarkjabie *^4^tmity, it'|sdifticolfw, believe 
that the vibrating body'irftpt ii surface of:miki|l» b,ut merely an 
assemblage of small jpid often jttQt'iyi^y bUjP^^stor^ in mortar, 

like the ‘walls ofc ouf h^usc|*, 

alone proves that W mfgfeV felflr inuob^iV^m agks vvlitph w% are 


dpubtli^' discover t|ie pnlhyiple|;^f constfiT^lbjb 
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th«'*'ob!>ervation und .cvcred the f'otnprehenbioif of modem visi< 
torn. The buiditess ot marble is $(> great, that we aie notsur- 
ptised to bud Ootlnc buildings execbteu in that mateiial firm and 
iustjng, but the softer substance^ fjreH stone, which is more cum- 
iiionly used, does not seem to projphise sutTioietit strength mid 
cOnsistOnce to bear tlio -eitormous straid and immense pressure, 
to which .it is frequently subjected. Th§ contrivances for locking 
tlic dideient paits together, and the various tesources tor giving 
firmness, unity, and solidity, are curious and almost infinite; and 
more resemblp the eudleis aitifices of nature displascd in the 
structure of animals, tlian the limited and mountonous louttne 
of human art. In all respccis, iitdebd, ifie Gothic architectuie 
reminds us uther of the unceasing variety; and unwearied lux- 
uiiance of nature, tj^uu of 'w*orks of art; tonseiiuenlly it is very 
difiicult to classify and arrange the specimens, such is ilieir com¬ 
plexity and delicacy, and so minute the gradation tbiough which 
the one species biel^^lmost insensibly into the other: it is not 
impossible however, for. excejtt some trilling io^jj^fections. tin* 
nice ohseivation and spirit of order of Linwews^iave reduced 
vegetables to a Xatisfaciory and intelHgiblh system, aiui% similai 
classificutiou has been efi’ccted ih every piqvinco of the tlin*e 
great kingdoms of nature. W'e may bch'row an illustration, and 
a very cotiidiodious aysteni of arrangement^ from the science of 
comparative anatomy: wo usually find tlie same paits in all the 
animals of theliiglter ranks; in some a,given oigau is fully deve¬ 
loped. in others it is exaggerated, in otheis it [s baicly indicated, 
being u^irless ai)cl uolmuortant, wlfilst in a^few it dUappeais and 
IS altogether wanting* The beautiful.tofty and most ttanspareiii 
caiberiiulof Notre Dam^Qt Paris, for example, wants tiiat le- 
markabic member, the c^ntml tower, bui we see the four massive 
buttrcbscv. on w^hich it might have been erected; and the fran<«cpt, 
aldmugh ill many icspect!^ It seems tos*isei'titsdtgiuty.fulls very far 
&hoit oi its oidinary and charact^eristic impo»taftee. Some cathe¬ 
dral, of which the orgamxapon i« complete in all ds pails, ought 
to be assnmed .as^the standard; Uf compaiative anatomist 
taken hian as4lm most perft< i ^nd points out in what 

respects the various tribe*t deviate in si;ructiirc.—the form, func- 
iiom atid position of fihe difierent in the human pioiotypc 

bavifigfheeU first'fuliy d^cribedf* i M.'d'AgtfiCourt has furmshed 
^ file ineuda of tbe compafiitody and 6t comtneticiug this 

delightful and kisl^ubrivestu^. « % 

Tlie propriety^ihel^rm Gothk^ whi^ to long been applied 
to ibis stylOi aop f» almost untversidiy received/•to*'given oc- 
scaifbn <0 many'^t)|m{ioi taut ^ItscUsalotis. ' Soh^ ^vriters have 
* taught. th«t dm G^tliK and othfr derintoc tribes wer<f savages. 
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like those who «ubsj^ by the ch^se^iti Nerth Atiie^joa; IJrodcrick 
Sclilegej abd othej-s maiutain, with patriotic , ^ey haw, 

never be^; in that wild VfaHvdu^ng ,auy nei^p^ since vt’e. have 
had accounts of dlem*:.*^!^^V^'glnco^llf^;ia an^ itteanss 

Stttis6ed;With th<t tfame.viji|olKae btit he th<®.'Civility of 

the Goths, at .die time fhey^WyaHed ftaly^wi^mii^iildlityuAd 
success; autf strive to make j^hntlemeu of thetp^iuati^ of old so 
strenuously, thiit Jie,ought .tO'isat|fsfy^^e^^ thd^e of' their deseed 
daiits^ who are tho n^itet cohoei^iig tHh character ar^ 

good behaviour of,their #ticestdfs;;>. J^^|tr^^^ for . 

he affirms* that-^ Iforman Jl^hitect^i^ by 

which this style i^^g^erallyikhd^in ]^i^au<li wh#ev^e intro* 
ductioii of it isr^ttriou^d toj|l^ebn<0hi^r^ thhi .res^eot he 
is e»tirelyvinistafc^> lerm^d^^^ here, 

except by a very feW v^O,stje^.t0;&ti«gui^^^ 

by the /tffectatian of ;uttmiml; words*; aiiid, who would therefore 
adopt the )iatue Kormuti. 

He rejects .^t|j^ch#4r#; o^r^^ the tith? Satabonic, 

which has5;pfbhiehi>.^ . pr^O^. . It is evident that he 
is inciined W,e fmd such u 

name as substitute for 


thahha that Adam was 


not a Fi^'nchman.v; This^ogadilpua^h]^ are sisguhit^y unlucky 
in the difficult and deljpaite -*«>!,.***»!« n.w4'^il-u 


pnidr unhappily they 



►~*4Uiiro 

bv 

Gori from.anciftilt chrdiiicliefi, pnw# Ihut'the. atyU- received ;iis 
present name wry early. sel^dll^ap^int^s ‘d primd 

liLM.' ^ _.1...^' 'f. j „■ <1 ^ * 


facie case may 
designed to accoulut 


^ ^mpst drty-lb^ory that is 

■ln^dby o^^ipg pikers judicif 


ousiy it niay be suecess^Jiy'^h«v^,i;jl^.,)^^ equal 

plausibility, may not been 


a :,8abjectfia jbfplf 

i,t ^ e* v'a 


.very obscure; invention<>£ t^e 

,-Style. WTe h^^pen sd ingewtuty wlt^i 

they Jiave, ui^iOved. in ill ftkA‘».hn^!«lr«^ rtf’ 


:.tneyd^ 

denUy-jws^tpiti^.s^.iil^y chjiiigi|^lr^f:^iffi 
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Whatever doubts may eaist.aa to the ori!;in pf the Gothic style, 
it is impossible to question its prodigious merits.- A.lthough 
we have had the advantage oLvif^wIg the remains pf qUicr 
schools, we are de^pk .pe^letral^?j^^^,^^^ merit or that which 
^d the ‘p^w^F O^.raiShg structutes'-jlHli aro aWe to affect with 
a seiiliineiit of reVigioua ’ awe, not pnlyii the apathy^, of boorish 
ignorance,, but even tliaf apathv whk|], % the re.s4»U of long ac- 
eumuhited erudite .expertert’ee,' and'pr’^itquisite and recondite 
learning. • ‘ . 

^ We. will cite; ti^'of an imagiitativp writer pes][jccting 
this view \>f this.present suhjec^ 

As to that style of Christian vUrchiteCtere wjhtcb is characterized by 
its lofty vaujti and V^iesi its jnjllars/d»at tiwe tW>ppearancc of being 
formed out of boodles 4 if w^ds;ri£s ^teslqii of 'tsnwnient/ it*! flowers 
and leaves; and which hr in all tl^se respeql^ i^entiaUy distinguished 
fiom,th8t older Ghristiaq,ar^i*^tuFe» the,first';.and"model of which 
la to be found, the C^Tcb -of ,Su Sophia) ist Constantinople i I am 
ratbef of their/^inon‘,wlm.'concSeiW tbi^;%8tei*fe^.arcbitecturc 
was perfected and ditfosed over airiSuiplie .by of artists, 

who were very ciosfly connected with,each ^ ^ 

But whoever might be the builders, this. inuq,bls certain,.,thttt they 
weir not mere heapers togedier oif^Stones, jbnt'they all had thouglus, 
which they’ttieaitf to;ctid>ody f*i?tbelf ikboUi^-' ILiet a Duilding be ever 
so bcaotiful, If. it be dek>tete of meaoi^,c^nbt belong to the fine 
•arts. The pro^r .display of purppscj .ib^^teimbtliate expre^^ of 
tceting, are ino^d'^feniw, to tips bull'finest 8ubl^ of all the 

arts. ’ Jt rmist exc*te:^e fe^lihgai^jfeteukb dia medUtm of tuought y btA 
perhaps .the‘^SklmfeSvWhicbriHi!^ ex^e.ore on that'account only so' 
much the more pbiwl’fuil/ AH ;arcbiteqtut&?is symbolical, but none so 
much, so as the'' Cl^siAan. ar^ltecturc c^' the middle agc'.. The first 
and greatest of its pbjeets is tothe. elevation of , holy thoughts, 
the loftiness of .itfkbtetiou "sat" earth,' qtrd proceeding un¬ 

fettered to the heavens. It &;ibl« 'w^icb. stamps ftsi|lf ,sjt once on the 
spirit of the beholder, howevefs'li^^ heJ^y himself T^.trapablc of ana¬ 
lysing his feelings wben;he column.s and 

airy domes. But tbll ft'hot., stmetufe is as 

‘ symbaiical as ibe and of this W^^^'l^teivc many traces in all 

the writings <i#|r ected towards the rising of 

the &un,‘ and lhe‘thtt5e iite‘|>l8«ot to express the conflux 

of worsMppejs frmn i^. t^ > Ttp:®? towers express 

' the GlriMiah, tbe...climr 'rises,, like a 

temple withm' a ret1onidp^ll>fl:ine8|& ; Uic shape of the 

cross is in Cbri^aa^ the earlier 

, tittwp, Tbfe’' 'rjChiKid C^lrljitlitn arcbitcc- 

tore, '“but laid aiifdc of 'the to 

result from tbii MOAfAMtSiil v^ni't n( nit' 




ebO' .dhijintehts of ''|b|^”wj)fltectilrte'l. ....... , 

doors, auH'haiwera^-the accompanying 
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decorations^ of flowers ^ud leax^G»» Wjien we view the uholo sUnttme, 
from the crypt to the choir, U is imfMi^sihlc to resist the hlai ol cHiihly 
death IcAding only to the feliSfjiss, the tieedoiu, ahd the solemn gloiies 
of eternity,'’ 

If this passage be somewhat fanciful, it ia at least* elo(|iieat 
and ingenious, and it is certainly in the GeiiiMiii taste, it is 
impossible to tloubt thtH tbe higher works of art, in ab countiicv 
and in all times, were essentially religious* It is necessary, 
thorefoio, in order fully to couiptehend theftif to sei/e the spirit 
of die*age in which they vvet'e produced. It is not easy at tlie 
piescnt. day to acquire the feelings that animated die piimters 
of Italy m the time of* ixio X,, still 1*^ to enter into the slaU‘ of 
mind of the artists^ who cotjptnicted the inaiveilous cathedials 
of the middle ages ;* it is impossible to fed as the aichiteet felt 
who designed the Pantheon at lioive; and perhaps even moie 
so to call back precisely the same sentiments of devotion that iih 
spued him w^ho built the Parthenon, or the author of the Temple 
of Nf'ptune M Paestutn. To invent like Phidias, the soul niu^t 
lie idled the same impiessious as those out of which he 
selected and compoiftod his unrivalled works,* hence is tlie at¬ 
tempt hopeless: Time w'ill ndt stand still, much less can wo per¬ 
suade him to retiace hif steps and to return to tliat point of his 
Journey which we dasir^ to levjsit. , , * , 

The mistuie of jea^ with earnestness is |>efhaps the most 
characteristic feature o( the literature of the midillc a^es, and of 
the mannuis of the Teutonic races; it is certainly a striking dis- 
tiiutioiiof the Gothic aicifltecture. ^ We Commonlf find in the 
details various samples (f( the ludicrous, the genetal cOcct of the 
whole cddicc being scitous, an<i eminently solemn and imprCssive. 
Wiienuver weesandne the ornaments closely, we shall fiiKl ndicu- 
lous scenes and characteis, and a nuptbei of grotesque lepiesiMi- 
tations, reminding us df the traged*<^^ of’Shakspeare, which, if 
they resemble the produrtious of nature ifi many other respects, 
arc not less Similar to them in this giso, that in the great diaina^ 
of litmian life we always jny and sorrow near togidbei, and 
oltcii almost m contact!. The character and eapre&sioii of these 
ludicroui| representations are very peculiar, and some of them 
havq been copied with great fidelity, (as fdr instance, tiio%e in the 
cathedral of York by ttalwsfliny,) but no one has allof^led a 
Satisfactory explanation of the object of the comedy* it has 
been* conjectured^ wit^ appurej^it probahllit}, that the flguies 
allude to stories that ^were'weA hniOw|i'at Uic titue when they 
were e^acuted, and* that by bringing them together amhc^mi- 
'paling them whatever infqhnatiou fhe wtutogs of the day 
will qfl^rd, the ^hole aifbject uiig^ he mnde hiledigihle.^ They * 
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freqiieutly contain gatires on^^the clergy, e^jjeciafly the mun;k 8 
and iiung; but as architects were o^ften ^cleAUis^^^ 
the building was jcarfied ^g;^. ii^d^|'^<rir saperintende^cc, and 
as they were al^ays^:|!|ej®a,y|wfe^^ cannot siipposc the,, 
sculptors'i^indd incurUa?ai:d "df !o]|ending,their employers 
and patrotts'by-irritating];^r€ips 9 /ni-jiidged satire. We may 
believe, tbereforci that these yisibM raiUeiies were executed Uriili 
the knowledge and appreha^od of the clergy, that they had the 
good’humour and ^liberality-to expose tud fo Meride their own 
iiihrmit 1 e $4 aud. 4 faai^< 4 hf’^.,\vei;e ^ th^lr authority was so 
brinly es't 4 bI|^ed'tKki,pp dah^^ was. to,he'apprehended from 
the exposure.' The liij^t frenueiii ihibjecta o,^ these ludicrous 
rj^preseiitatibiis, hovi'eW*”er|& was iaaiural enough 

ihai the churijb^h'.9|ibh^^.^,^'6^^ and detisiou their 

grand,advorsahel, the enemies of race; ll»al 

these beingsahould Jl^lg^e^bd pnthe exposed to the wind, 
llic rein,, and ttm^Trosi^^$^ iojpphspicupiis situations, hound 
captiye ait .cppyenierit ppstd^ dbrort^cj ii^tb'p^iqfu.l'l^tudes, and 
jainuied and 'rtuseraWy crushed by, the hnor^^^ressiue of 
arches'and coluau'ts;' .mal; lbey,shoiit(i .be**repfesehted. i pain, 
ugly, and therejfc^; Odibtis, w .|ebdbre^^r}|(|l 4 S^^ that they 
inight be despised 1 alJ thisjs m accQfc|,ttdcc the dictates of 
hostility 8 ttd^r^eug€i,,j' ,T^ is a certmn generosity, hbwever, 

® unwUiy of (H*vas an age of 

chivalry,) yhoinw^d, fbes in the, orlly state 

that'comd eoncil^te'h'hihd pf^^ympathjj the niitlst of th'eir 

monstrdus f^idess thi^eis a j^u^ihf'ibdidefe^^ jm air of higli, 
disdaiiihil, unconquerable sebru, that w&’s tb'make light of th 


^VB sennmpiK in, ^e»e ages mere was 
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noMe* constancy, and courage, which were onCe the olyc<'t8 ol 
univpisal homagti. iaran object tiuly to boptied* 

The art of designing |ind executing Gothic ed*lice$ bus beea 
totall) ]D6t; model 11 structures, ajlthoUgh tiie^ are th<^ productions 
of‘the first architects of the a^T who nave oecn s^pUmes suc- 
ce<}sful in otlier *inannef8, and batt^ been hoilt with prodigious 
ruiti and co|t, are not oul> ugly^^biit they Want t}ie*dist}nctivecha> 

I actor of the style at v\hich aim, ahd are a deforbied and 
inongiel bleed, equally lenioved•from that ewder and every othi^h 
Ancient buildings have no doubt been lestored very successfully; 
but thesrli* operations have, it must be confessed, cothloonl> pene¬ 
trated only skin>dcep^ and havc*beed cotafified to renovation 
of battlements, piiina^^es, atid'ornfmenis, cd* which the types also 
were usually to be iuuiid in ihe sapi^ building; thofiadies and 
^tonc wotk of windows, and Other simtlaV matters, W'hich it would 
hi tedious to enumerate; the inspection of the i*estorations at 
\\ c<)tiuinstcr ami in other, churches vtdll etjplain them thoie ir|tel- 
ligibly than veibui description. The cliurches lately erected 
oil tlx Goti^niodel have been *ciiiliiently infelicitous*; and if the 
di Ucts in idle’halts acycl castles aieIessglai'mg,«WQhav( never seen 
all) building of modern date that would 'entirely satisfy the least 
fastidious critic, whose taste had been formed* by studying the 
pure and faultless tnodefs wliidi the middle ages plentilully sup* 
ply. The wietchoii IlUfatcd objoc^ that testify the^tbtal absence 
of all .sense ortlic Gotlyie in our builders, have noplofilp, ho pio* 
jectioii; they arc as unUi^e the buildings of whkh they arc imita¬ 
tions, the w orkmanship of Jj^ettcr times, as the dryji^ Colourless, 
shapeless specimen, prc*^ed fiat in a %ofius shritSt is to the living 
plant. " ^ 

Many works might be named, in i^hich t^e principles of Gre> 
cian architecture are well explained; but it is nor so with the 
Gothic; it should Seem^that the presept ^gUls^Ut spppUtd with 
men capable of discovering* and unfotdfhg* principles. We can¬ 
not suppose t|^at such woudetful erections us obr cathedrals weie 
executed without much reftection and much writing; it is possi¬ 
ble, that in the uiiwvplored recesses of the cbapteil^Ubfaiies in 
some of our dfies, not only plans and working drawings of the 
iieighbouxing edifice, might h® fodhd, but tieattseV mouldering Id 
Ms., ill which tbc true priuei^es bf construction ate disttnctly 
and intelligibly laid dowfi aid expouniled." 

It is probable ali^o, if the bevt mo!l^jpde&ts in this style were 
exauftned with as much caroabd aj^fd^us have lately beeii be¬ 
stowed OB the Greclatl^and^Roidajll and by meil of ability 

and edu<mtion, mif^nlt be learned, which Is doubt¬ 

less ac^wjiqt Complex iqid abstruse;^ but the effects fiiOi are pio-. 
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<iuced» and tiie difficulties t5at aie uveicoine, pH)ve that if 'ex¬ 
tremely scientific. Mafty competent jiidges fta\c decided, that tbCi 
Gothic aHliittcU mast have bieu bicrt^*r shilled in the rules of 
coustnictioii tliHii aii^ of their piedeea&sors. 

^J'lu* Gojluc HiThiteoturc’of every century lias its pt'culiarities; 
in like manner that of every couutiy has its points of difference, 
but the style Imk much in common in all a^es and in aU places, and 
the comptnison of the agreement and disagreement is agieeable 
and instructive. The style of many of the ancient chuichts of 
Get many, that are repiesiMitcd by Pr. Muller, is pcculiatly 
tame, iigl) /dfld feeble ; but on the other iiand, tiiat country con¬ 
tains many examphs of the utinbst peifection of the art, scscral* 
of which are delineated in tlie^work before^ us. It is a piece of 
national vanity m M. d’Aginepurt, which is paidonablc—and more¬ 
over a most iiinocent«deceit, for it cannot impose upon any one— 
to include the stupendous tathedral at Stiasbuig amongst the 
French specimens: it 19 as little the production ot Ficiichtnon as 
St. Pete's at Rome,* St. Petei’s at Westminster, or that St. 
Peter’s, which is coiliinoiily called the Minster, at York. France 
comprehends, however, many fine Gothic ^hurches, especially in 
the noith, to wtueb the iugenidus^ author Is undeniably entitled, 
and which he of course represents. Hp has assembled with ex¬ 
emplary diligence w'hatever Italy ,affoi^s that is in any degice 
connected ^witb this styles. *Hedoes not givcf us much information 
relative tp Sp%in, where the Arabian architects, together with 
much grace, beauty, and peculiar cheecfnlnc^s, hate not hesitated 
to adopt ^iisiderable extravagan^. * For iliustiations of the 
oiientai style, and of the Gothic edificeit in that country, we must 
apply therefore tO'fthe works of M. do Fiaborde and Mr. Mur¬ 
phy.* The plans, etevattpiis, sections,' and views, which the 
latter gentleman has published, have already made us acquainted 
with dm chaste and pure composition qf the majestic Abbey of 
Batalha, in the province of £strem»dura in Portugal. The pre^ 
sent work is moift deficient in a deputm^ ut wht^h the English 
reader ean readily supply; »he treati acUntil^'and imperfectly of 
our English' cathedrals i if is a proof Of the vast extent of the sub¬ 
ject, that although sd much has been done, so much also has been 
omittecL 

Cottkigham, by a seriesrough en^vings bn stone, 
h»s enabled us, ns far as^ the cye*catr judge fbr idelf, to discover 
tbo piiuciples of thefiofid*Gpthic, by inspecting theVleus, eleva¬ 
tions, SGcttone, ahd dtaails, of Ki^ Heoi^ VlFa Chapel; but 
he has unfbldeu the dt^itines of dfe>atr&ts vyhocatecoted 

. i i ■ i 11,, Atm »g»i. > ^ A y .lAi h iU k w* I'W'Wibi 

• * {aboulf, Vf<yi^,]htti»«8aiiti» ds 4 Vdls, fdU>, C«1v Hotphy’a Aw-^ 

USit Aadlptflirii a( Sj^n, 1 vol London. # . ^ . 
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remark&ble work. The e:ikterlor of this highly elaborated build¬ 
ing is perhapis less #uc<?e»isful in edt>ct» and a |esh satisfactoty 
result has been pioduced.^an iho c(^st and ait of thecoiisttucttun 
ought tojliave neutod; tlte iiiteiior,ho>\i voi, if he W’lc peimittfii 
to examine it at his case, would satisfy die most fastidi^UH entu. 
Wh^^ is it shut up ? Wh} are not the public allowed to enter, 
and to adtiyre au editite, on ilte lestoratiou nud I'oparation of 
which the} have lately, ihxl at a t’npe when they weie oppressed by 
so nuny and such heavy burthens, expendcil <euormo »8 sums I * 
The guaidiaiis have an undoubted right to furnish, at their own 
cost,* aif they aie well able to do, a careful person lu 1 j|itettd con¬ 
stantly and to picvent damage; but so long as tli« suiris above the 
hoiizoii they have no whateventoetccludetheit fellow- cUi/cmis. 

If the two cathcdi.iK‘^f vur.mctiopolis wefe open to the pub¬ 
lic, as ill icason and justice, and we may i|dU by taw also, they 
ought to be, they would be excelto7it«sobools for forming the t-isle 
in Kuiiian and/irothic arehitecture. If the walls of die inteiior 
of bt. X^aid’s were painted witii lightsome knd souicwhat gay co<^ 
louis, to ovi^^tne, as far as is p<i>siblu, thedaikness, smoke, and 
fogs; and if something of its '^iK^ient oinament wcie lestoied to 
Westminster ^bbey, (ample funds are attached to these sacred 
edifices, a pait of which might*be thus applied without injury to 
individuals, and witli iinpoitant benehts to the aits,) immense 
giatihcation would be atluided to a very nieritorlbus nation, 
which, although well provided with the nbeessaiies of life, is cer>i 
tainly not so well supplied with refined efi}oyioems as it ought to 

♦ The sense of the beauUfut, whidi is one of the grand diafuic- 
tions of the human species, may be classed amongst out most va¬ 
luable possessions; our countrymen have not had lair play; but 
we uie stiotigly inclined to think, that so far fiom being ddfieieat 
in this sense, nature has abundantly gifted tlimu with it, and Uut« 
cultuie alone is wanting*to lead tb@m to distinciioti in the arts. 
Our {cathedrals prove fhat it abounded formerly ;«and die taste of 
the Eiiglibh Out gaidens. and ^ndeed in the wliolc de-, 

partrnent o^land^pe, is peculiarly excellent; that the sentiment 
of beauty hg^ not* been mitirely eradicated by the discouragement 
which it has met with, is of itself a aatbfartory proof that it is 
deeply rdoted» Our cathedral^ h€vo freq^ueUtly been lesturcc^ with 
judgment and intejligeoce; in gmne iustum es a venerable 
pile has been botched in a i^dk. iHibefldi and iguoiaiit maimer* 
The touching prayer or adjur^fion of Ct^iiul Hut<miu>> ougU( to 
be SnsVjribed itt a conMftpmoiis pb^ ln iAtry antique edifice.* lu 
an aucienb church hi Mome, dedicated to tvo mai|yrs, whidh tbe^ 
father of ecclesiastical history h^d*' repaiied, with a profpund and* 
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^ T 

dudfal ioveronc 0 lbr tlie oiigiiiaJ cojnstr4tctian> he caused theseiA 
remarkable words to be engr^ed, that iheyMirtigbl; breathe a like,^ 
respectful spirit into succeeding incui^l^bto; 

Prednter, Card, successor <^s^ms fneriSt 
Rogo re glodam jDtei et 
‘l^er meiritB tioruni luartyrum* ^ 

Nihil demltOjr nibil mmfiita, iiec mutato; 

• Hcsututam antu}\}iiatci» pih seivato! 

. 8ic te Deus Mia^rupi suorsoi prsf ibus 

Semper adjui^et. 

We hav#^diSCOat'sed somewhat laigely of Gotluc architectuie. 
because it Occupies a Comiddrable poition of M. d’Agmcouifa 
uoik $ and th< iltuiitrations of whidi bts jindubtiy has furnished^ 
are pcibaps the most valuable paitrol^that woik. to our couutiy>' 
men*, nioteovci, thi9<Sly)e is eminently inteiesting, tiiitce the only 
native monuments of art tW we can boast, ate ni(in> most ad* 
mil able sjlecimens of every kind Of QoHuc staiiriuie, Mawv 
plates dW devoted to the noble productions which the leston is of 
architecture placed in thmt couHtiy* where the spiitt oi ait almost 
foiDis the chaiactei of the nation t the A6th plate in the depart* 
merit of ajchiteeture prom with how much zeal and industry they 
studied the pie^tous leimunaof antiquity; and plates 4>7, 48, nua 
4i), aio ttlotic sufficient to demonstiate weir genius, taste, and in¬ 
vention, ^ I'he edifices of Michael Angelo claim a considciable 
poitlon of the echoic wOck 1 hi contemplatiog the ougmaU them* 
selves, or the engiwvinga of wo equally feel, that his great¬ 
ness of st}|e, when eaeicked ntl jihe jiitfliior, a large bn'ild- 

ing to appear sumll; we wdhnot prcapiue to decide whether thdl 
be a ttierit or a defett; Mr the insuie of a building the eye rather 
requirmubeauty^thott aubhlbity. Sb Pctei^9» the grand cathedial 
of the dtocesA of teoeilm its due sfiare of attention. Would 

, It not have been better if the close potttcos, (or corridors^) wbiefa 
lead to St Pelef\ on bodi ^tdes, hhd pipallel and at light 
htiglcs to the front;,at present the IImI |rc f^thest from the 
.building approaoh,-^ia not tins g„^foiml|y? wiould it not be 
better, M it were possible^ to pu^j^eaq open, till jhey wcie as 
di^ant at die two ends that,^oi« tl^^mioh^ and td remove tbeie- 
fuio ffie open end louml p^^ico soit^ txf the fight and left as 
wou^d oq required to admit of mia^miiiitgementf whaf was the 
motive ^ the aichitect for|deciug tlbm^ohi^nety ? was it that 
the visitoi ought catch qcic«aiou^j^1|>ses or|iieci|^b through 
die (^en wit^ows^ 

if such ^n tSiMi it bp? qhjSctioi^ pecurred to ul 
jon tfie spot, pkiie 6l brpn^tSt to onr^rqc<||f^U6n; we 
^'lyonfd gi«ully aeo the propoi;pd ^|tera|^on repr^nth<|^tii a l^ge 
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drawing, all other changes being made that symnietiy might 
demand, in order to estimate* the effect of it, 

- Baptism is performed in this country on very young children, 
and is considered as a matter of course even, by the most scrii- 
ptilously pious; we are apt to fprget therefore the importance of 
the institution, thrrt it distingtiislied the Christian from the Pagan, 
was often preceded by a difficult conversion, and exposed the per¬ 
son who underwent it - to many hazards. Having accustomed 
ourselves to forget the dignity of the initiatory rite, vve conse- 
(^ueiitiy fiosscss no buildings analogous to those magnificent edi¬ 
fices wliicli* under the name of Baptisteries, are freqoefit in Italy, 
—churches dedicated to St.John the Baptist^ usually of a cir¬ 
cular form; they will perhaps apf>ear to be dis[>roportiunulc to 
t!ie purpose for wliicJi they art iised^^ unless we perntil our ini- 
ngiiiatioiis to go back to the times of the fkst cstablisiimeiit of 
Christianity. Jn most of the principal cilies'of Italy Uicfe is a 
beautiful baptistery, on which all the decorations of architecture 
have been profusely lavished; there only'"s that sacramil^nt ad- 
ininisteied, and all the infants wIk> receive it must be brought 
thither, as a practical aj;lniouition, it is said, of the value of the 
benefit that is conferred. Of tl^ese sacred structures M, d’Agin- 
court has presented soine.elegaut examples. 

He has supplied several instances .also of that agreeable and 
useful building, tlie Roisters,—they abound in Italy*; we have 
.sonic specinieus in Englitud, but not so many as \^e' couhl desire, 
and the far greater pdrt of those wc have are shut up. 

,The History of Architeefnm includes several structur^js of gresat 
singularity, two or three o£ the most remarkable of which we shall 
mention. Plate 55 exhibits the remains of a theatre, forming part of 
a monastery at Velletri, near Home; if^was erected in the fifteenth 
century. The front of the scene reminds os of the ancient thea¬ 
tres, w'hich it also resemldes in being in the.ppeti air; it was used 
for the representation of l!i*e sacred dramas, which, under the 
name of M^slei’ies and Moralities, were a favourite recreation in 
the middle ages. Plate IS shows os af church near Uavenna, now 
called from its form iS. Maria della Rotoncla, w’hich is coinrriooly 
supposed to have been the tomb of Theodoric; the roof consists 
of one enormous round stone holjbwed into a bowl, whicji being 
turned down forms a cupola tlie stone is 36 feet iii diaiyeter, 
and about 10 in height: this monumeutsurpasses the marvels of 
Egypt, and deserves to be enumerated among the wonders of the 
world. Plate 23 is verv interesting^; it also represents a cli01*011 
at Ravenna, which is remarkable 6n account of its roof, although 
on a very cliffereat account. Tlic cupola of the beautiful cliurch, 
of St.‘ Vitalis, jof which* the span appears to be between ^0 and 

• VOL. \iir NO. xn/. 
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Go feet, is composed entirely of jars of eartlienware arranged, in 
a spiral with much ingenuity; it is not eas^ to describe in words 
the peculiar construction, which comlnnes lightness with strength; 
the building is as entire iathe present day as it was when the ar¬ 
chitect had just done his last omce to it in the time of Justinian. 
Plate 71 ktpplies inapy examples of the use of similar vessels iii 
important erections liy the ancients ; the advantages to be de¬ 
rived from this application of pottery seeih to be obvious, and the 
practice deserves aUeution; ipdeed, M. d’Agincourt informs us 
that several Preud» architects bad lately employed it with success. 
The tax levied on bricks in, Biigland, and the nm/ieroiis and 
inconvenient regulations' by which it is secured, are formidable, 
perhaps insuperable, impediments to the i^ttainincnt of exceileuce 
in the manufacture and application of these, materials, and would 
probably be obstacl#s to iiie I'evival of this usage oi' antii^uity. 

At the conclusion of tire portion devoted to architecture we 
hud a curious table, which the author has composed, indicating 
the number of churches that were built at Rome from the’coin- 
meuceineot of the Cliristiim era to his own time; the total com¬ 
prehends the sixteenth centur/is ti^e richest, for it boasts 
<J0; the tenth century has 1 onlv, and is the poorest, except llic 
JiivSt century, which presents a dreary,,blank; lo iVic s<'coud, 2 
arc Uvssigued; to the eighteenih, 7; it is a curious speculation 
how many the nineteenth will add to the li^t. A work containing 
engravings of a)l of them, and a short accxiuntof the authorities for 
ascribing to each its date, %vou1d be in itself a most iiiterc.stiug 
history of^rcliiteclure from its morpiraents. We lament that M. 
d’Agincourt has not given us even the names of the several churclics, 
and that we are often compelled thereby to guess at his meuning; 
we presume that he assigns an earlier date thaii the vulgar era to 
the tiitest of them all, the Pantheon, as he has not ascribed a sin¬ 
gle church to tlie first century. . * 

ir, VVe quit with reluctance the Uepartmeat of Architecture, 
winch has detained us longer than we had ivicnded^and proceed to 
the second part of the History, which treats of Scolptuee, under 
the usual threefold division. The treuiise on Sculpture is the short¬ 
est and. the least valuable ponion of, the work, and sepnis to be 
that department of art with which the author , was least familiar; 
lie nyekly 'bows his head before^i;h<6 great Winckeimann, and ac¬ 
knowledges that he is unable to add any thing to that distin¬ 
guished critic’s illustrations of the migesty^df antiquity.^ The 
inv^siigatioiis of M. d'Agirtcourt as* to iis condition in tli*e mid¬ 
dle ages have been less extensive or leas successful than with re- 
^spect to architecture and painting, and the ^apUfe illustrations of 
them ^are contined to forty-eight plalee.^ Sight of these present 

• * 4 ’ - • 
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an accftratc and faithful representation of ihe great biouze door^? 
of the ehtircU of St. Faul AVithoiit the walla of Home, vvhiclt were 
cast at Constaiitinfople it| time bf -Williaiu the Con(|«cix)i'; 
they are coverc^d with aacrcd subjecia and inscriptions, inlaid with 
silver; a laborious and cosily operation, but there is yiothing of 
Byzantine siiperidrity in the \vorkniansliip. It is probable, that 
they would Itove been e:^eculed nearly us well in London in those 
days. The figures are hardly, if «it all, superior to tiiose of the 
fatuous piece of needlework, in which Matilda, the Conqueror’s 
queen, t^ntbroiderod the fortunes pf lier husband. Wt' canuot 
doubt, however, tltat the best artists of the East must hav<* been 
superior to those of the West at that period) it is the good critic, 
however, who insures.the cxcellctllce of the artist, and we may 
suppose, that as Hihiebrand Waano.great Judge of art, the By¬ 
zantines contrived to cheat die Pope., 'Pfie least honourable 
trait of the religion of the venerabid Gbeek church was'its fre- 
qiu lit addiction to the extravagances of jhe Iconoclasts, which 
has no doubt thinned the monuments of sculpture;'the Byzan¬ 
tines, however, art* not responsible for the sweeping destruction 
of statues that was perpetrated in their city^A.J). 1204; the 
avarice of their barbarous Latin conquerors, and not domestit*. 
superstition, anticipatetl the brutal rava^jes of the Turks. 

M. D’Agincoiui h|is deduced some information ayd many ex¬ 
amples of the sculpture of the middle ages, from the diptt/chs, of 
whidi several are preserved in various museums; •the posthumous 

* work of the learned Gori, entitled ** Tlmanrus Vetcnim Diptych- 
orttm” however, bad already exhausted the sublet. *A diptych, 
(that we may notenter into a vast mass of erudition, by which the 
matter has been illustrated, or obscurgdi) is a little book, or small 
tablets of box or other wood, or of ivory, which at lirst consuls, 
on being elected, used to present to*men of rank and to their 
private friends, afterwards other civil magistrates, and in’ process 

* of time ecclesiastical also, coutainifig the names of the magis¬ 
trates for the? year aiul similar memoranda, embellished- with 
carving, painting, and gilding, accoVdmg to the magiiillcence of 
the giver, or the rai'ik of the receiver. This custom has pcrlijqis 
been retained and is sliU continued: by sending at the close of 
the’ year a pocket-book as a''present, which often cowtains an 
almanack for the following fhttt. This couplet is the po«8y in¬ 
scribed in one that was presented 1^ a consul to the senate;— 

• * rod^t TO yepovvii^ 

vitoroi {/trapjfbfy rrpoir^t^M 

The diptych rejireseuts the lonsul on horseback, or clothed j’o h«- 
robes of state, and .seafed in^his cuiule chair,—or.it ^j^o^^s ib** 

■ ' 1*2 
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(lifiereiit games of llu* circus, or tjpus, s 3 'tnbols, and allegorical 
figures; sometimes it is mion^inous,' and troiitains nothing but 
carving; no letters, not even the name qf the consul: occasionally 
it is not only ornamented within <^nd without, but enclosed in a 
s|)lcudid.case. When Christianity became the prevailing religion, 
bishops took the place of consuls, and we see Christian symbols 
and heroes, prophets, apostles, saints, ,and martyrs, but chiefly 
and especially our Lady; or scenes taken from the Scriptures, Or 
the Lives of tlic Saints; a pious aspiration was sometimes added, 
as, ** Snmte Laurenti, propitim esto ntihi miserrimo pcQCaLoriP^ 
which is inscribed under a figure of St. Laurence. The death, 
or the falling asleep, as it is respectfully termed, rijf 

^soToxov, is a favourite subject,‘*lhose word'i being written above, 
in later times, and in a few instanc«is, luintiiig, hawking, masques, 
lilting, and other sports were introduced. When it was com¬ 
posted of throe pieces, or tablets, it was called a triptijch. The 
diptych, or triptych, w,as often placed lipoii the altar, and it is the 
origin of the aiturpicce, as well as of the pocket-book, two very 
ditferent invehtiuus being (.lerived from the same source. An 
altarpiccc, with it}«t\vb wings, two smaller paintings, turning upon 
hinges and shut to defend the pirturo from dust, from the sun 
and from other injuries, but uot locked or fastened, (as the hand 
that has,oppued many in silent and solitary churches, and with 
grateful piety, when the painting was examiiied, has closed them 
again, thaukftdiy testifies,) so that* a liberal curiosity may be 
gratified at all times, often boasts the wotk bf a great master, and 
on a largeivscule* retains the precise form of thc'aiicient triptveh. 

M. D’A giucourt has drawn some specimens of sculpture iVom 
sepulchral monuments,,, l^u^ his field of observation, it should 
seem, was not very extensive; they arc, for the most part, taken 
from Romo, where, us ho rtiinarks, ancient bas-reliefs were often 
prcjssed into the service, and after li^ome slight alterations, com¬ 
pelled to foim part of a more modem tomb. In the sepulchral 
effigies ot the middle ages we ofteti obse’ve a gi'vsal inequality; 
extreme stifinoss, a want*of symmetry, figures disproportipnately 
tall, especially those in drapery; yidt notwithstanding these and 
other defects, the same work will scmictiiucs exhibit much merit, 
patlios, ,and tmtU of expression. THie faces commonly* seem to 
be taken from casts made after deutfi; .in a statue, that was to be 
pi iced in any xither situation than' a efiureb of a cemetery, tiiis 
iindaiicholy Condition p'jT ibe countenance wojlld be intolerable; 
thci»e perhaps, a literal copy of the .deceased, as he appeared 
wlieiHasl seen by his friends, when he was dearest ant^most 0 ^- 
lfer\'od, mav Ijc louchiug’and appropriate, and being seen seldom, 
and 10^1 short time, the spectacle is not too distressing. Monu- 
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mental statues often #how that tlic aitist had no model of the 
whole figure, but only of the face aitd some other parts; they re¬ 
semble therefore the trunli^oF a tree earved injl^ the human shape, 
but still retaining traces of what it originally was. The dresses 
arc often much laboured; it \Nould he easy to obtain fhfc forms of 
the apparel of the times from monuments, and to learn the entire 
costume: the*fashion of^lie hair and beard of Edward U»e Thiid, 
in the chapel of St. Edward, in ^Westminster Abbey, is not un¬ 
worthy of a Greek patriarch. The iiionumcutal sculpture ,of 
France is nsually supertor to that of England, but tbc‘ latter is 
sometimes not without merit; the oldest are not unfrequently the 
best, (although these are oomparatiyely modern,) as llic efligy in 
Gloucester catlicdral,^\v*luch‘is |aid to represent Uobert Duke of 
Noniiandv. 

Enpaved gems, howeVer beautiful tlie execution, are less in- 
tcresliiig than larger works, for being designed, not for the grali- 
lieutioii of the public, but for the use of individuals, there is 
sonielliing private, exclusive, solidary, and selfish in this appli¬ 
cation of the art of the sculptor; few examples of the display of 
exquisite talent, withiif a narrow circle, have been given in the 
present work. * 

III. The third and lasf portion of the Tlhtoty of Art is dedi¬ 
cated to Painting. To this subject the largest uumbtir of plates 
has been dedicated; theji ambnnt to 204, and arc illustrafecl with 
many valuable and curious descriptions: wc lanicnt that we are 
unable to enterino/e fully into the examiuntion of tlie very various 
matters to which the ingenious author directs our attention. Many 
of the observations at tlie*commeiicemcnt of his discourse would 
serve as a valuable apcl favourable ccfnmentary upon such parts 
.of the Natural Uistoi-y of Pliny as relate to the painters of' 
Greece, lie opens his practical illustfatiohs by’producing some 
specimens of the ancient paintings that have been recovered at 
lierculaueuin and Pompeii, the inspection of which will suggest 
iuaily*iellectionL , Figure 9; in plate J, is an instance of the mo¬ 
dern an*d most appru’.ed practice of grouping the figures in a 
pyramid; the painters of antiquity commonly arranged them in a 
row, as in bas-reliefs. We have not seen an\ thing in the pic¬ 
tures of the ancients, that lia\^ liitherlo been discovered, tt) piovc 
that they were acquainted with'Ac famous di sollo in m, (asTroni 
that favourite kind of it, where ih:^ figure is seen from below, the 
marvcHous forcsliOfteiiHigof the Italian sdiooi is called); great as 
their merits arc, they may be even .superior, i'> other respects. We 
will not jqieak at-present of the prodigiot/s .spirit and in^nile 
skill in drawing that appear in these ancient designs, on \vlii<‘U* 
qualities, an<l not op the materials that are employed,*exejblltncc 
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depends; nor will we refer to the paintings in the,tomb df the 
family of Naso, or to the other worlfs of antiquity from.which ex- 
nmpies have been i^elected. The remarks of M. D’Aginconrt, as 
to the importance of correct dravving, a part of the art of the 
painter, which uiifortaiiutely is often neglectecK and especially by 
his countrymen, are Well worliiy of the attention o||^ artists mid ol 
critics; we will therefor? transcribe them. 

O yon young artists, to whom Nature Tias assigned what you tall 
talent; tmd you, still more fortunate, W'hoojt her beneficence has en¬ 
dowed with a poetic Imagination, and a feeling heart, allow me to 
j'cpcat to you this advice—study daily, study incessantly, that fundii- 
inental part of your labours', draswing; give yourselves up to this study 
even to the end of your days. I Ijnd at Koine a hundred proof’s, in 
tradition and in inon^inicnts,*thHt attest that iny immortal countryman, 
Nicolas Poussin, made drawings, both after nature and the antifiue, to 
Ills very last momci)ts—a paiuful labour, which is rarely that of a head 
radiant with glory and»covcred with hoary locks.” 

The singular comic pr sutiripal scene delineated in plate de¬ 
serves notice, because it has never been j^niblished befou*. The 
fragments were found in th? year 1787, in an antique subterranean 
chamber, situate bciicath the beautiful gardens of the Villa Pam- 
phili, that was accidentally discovered ui consequence of the falling 
in of the eHrlh. *■ 

We hasted to a topic, which Has Uiken strong hold of rhe 
imagination of* M. D’Agincourt, and to which lie attributes a 
vast iinporlance: it has drawn forth^ much leagued illustration in 
<Uhcr countries, but has hitherto received little attention in Piig- 
laud, Piotcstants have been cxclrtdc5, perhaps with too much 
jealousy, from the consideration of certain Christian antiquities, 
because they have been eagerly pursued at Rome; but as the 
political impeditneuts to our advancement in the fine arts have 
happily been removed of late, we nlby with iSie less hesitation ad¬ 
vert to'a source, whence the illustiious antliof would derive largo 
and valuable assistanfcc.^ Wo mean the Cataconihs at Roin^.' It 
is well known that these are numerous, being situated indificrt'nl 
parts of the city, and are'of vast and unknown extent. In these 
catacombs, sepulchral chambers and chapels have been excavated, 
the lodf and walls of which ate fiiisqueiitly adorned with paint- 
iugst from these woilts M. D’jtgincourt proposes to deduce the 
history of the art for several centuries. With an ardent !:eal, wfith 
indefatigable industry, and at considerable e'xpense, he explored 
tlicse mysterious recesses during seveiol years and at various 
pj?rrt>ds, nor was the enterprize always free fjoni danger, as the 
following passage proves:— ‘ , 

‘‘ A ttuiahcr of iascriptious^ehricb tlie staircase of the church of 
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St. Agtles' witiiuut tlic walls: tltey have beett brought from the rata- 
combs. Which cxtetul a ^rcut Way in the valley aruuiid this basilica, and 
they join others that arc vetx ftmous, mid of which the branches reach 
as far as the river on the Salariap^ Way. ■ Tbesie catacombs bad long 
been closed; I bad them opened some years ago in the hopes of Snding 
monuments. Hy undertaking was unsuccessful, and it e]);|K>Sed me to 
considerable peril. My- guides, who did hot know all tlie turnings in 
these caverns,*were lo&£, -a^ well as myself, for more than an hoUr. Wc 
had bcmc ditKcuUy in keeping our f^ble light and were all very neat 
ending our lives there. The same accident happened before to an artist, 
my old friepd, M. Robert;: and mydrangiitsmau, JVIacchiavelli, whcii he 
. w'as alone, was once exposed to the like danger. Montfaucon in bis 
Diarium Itntkum relates, that a similar- ncddeiit happened, to another 
Frenchman and himArlf, ^We got out of this catacomb at last, through 
one of the openings which served for the purpose of letting down the 
dead bodies in the hrst ages of Christianity. 'l'h|^s opening is in the iiiid- 
(lie of the ruins of a monastery, which, if it be not of the same qwch us the 
churches of St. Agnes and St. Constantia, is not of a much later date.” 


VVc.“ Imvv exit acted the-passage to whtch our author refers, 
\vhi('li relates to the catacombs nepr the Church of St. Sebastian. 
JSIontfaucon (i ?r«vy,) says, 

*‘Nj« rant eniin (|ucrnpiain nobilcip, <jui cum familia'incaulc in h®c scse 
locu conjccerat, nunquam postea comparuissc. Incidi baud ila pridcin 
in schedns cujnsdain peregrinl Galli, qui emiincta: naris homo Mdebatur, 
nniTHbatquc se hociosquC paucos curn in hos sesc obsciiros traiuitcs imirii- 
sissent, hoHs plus (pjinqm^ ultf‘o citroque obendsse, nec sine discriminc 
nunquam evadeiuli, nisi in^operas inqidlsseUt quae coqwra crnchaiU,”— 
p. 1 j-l. 

ft appears that Doin Rerhard was uot a partner iir^be d.-mger, 
as M. d’Agincourt has *eiT«ueously• stated, and a.s in truth it. 
seemed to be altogether incredible to»ns; nor did lu: share in the 
perilous expedition of his countryman, whose sagacity he praises; 
the learned Benedictines took too much care of themselves to 
place unnecessarily a member of the cougftgatiou of St. Maiir in 
such jeopardy. If our space would permit us, wc would gladly 
extract all that M. d’Agiucoiirt says on this subject, tliat, on a 
matter in which he so deeply inteicsfed, he miglit have: the ad¬ 
vantage of spcrakiug for himself; but his observations are h)ng, 
and arc moreover scattered throughout diflfcrr'nt [larts ot lii.s wuik. 
The following account of oije of bis researches^gives an. interest¬ 
ing picture of the last faint traces of humanity which a lo«»g and 
slow decay had left. 

•‘'Tlie receptacles “were hollowed out for one or more bodies. In that 
which 1 opened on the»li!2th of May, 1780, T found two, the htfad of 
one liody*touched the feet of the other, 'j !ns> position, as w^ll » 
slight ditferencc,*which I thought I observed in dbe structure, intluc<*d 
me to believe that ^these Iwo persons had been a |uan q>id ^ woman. 
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J could only clistinguisli, as to the form, some vestiges of the. {unacipnl 
bones. The extremities were nothing rtiore tlTaii an almost insensible 
dust; wimt was' left of the bones tnrniid^ when touched, into a moist 
yellow paste of a reddish hue. It would be difficult to form an exact 
idea of the remains of a human body, reduced to a condition so near to 
absolute ‘annihilation. A little whitish dust raarkfld the place where 
the head hud been, and showed the bouc.s of the shoulder, of the thigh, 
the knees, and the ankles} vestiges of this duat still traccii, with broken 
lines, the direction of some of the bones j but it was not a body, it was 
not a skeleton that we saw, they were vestiges hardly to be disting\iishcd, 
and at the lightest breath the whole disappeared. ’ The two bodies that 
1 saw in this state had been buried for fourteen or fifteen centuries. 
That of the woman, or at Ifeast that-which 1 took for such, was the least 
destroyed.” « 

T'ho next passage will prove Uiat the fiigcnious author was 
considerably c.xciled'^by these unusual and iiiyslerious investiga¬ 
tions. 

‘‘After these tcstihicTines of veneration from men w'ho have tiiem- 
selves merited divine honours, after the aftecting descriptions hich they 
liuvc given of the CatHcotnbs, ought 1 to risk the expression of the senti¬ 
ments which 1 have oi teti felt, whilst wnnderinh' through these celebrated 
places h) search of the mQnumcnis,n\y <work reijuired,. and sometimes re¬ 
maining alone, far from my guitles, under rthesc dark vaults, where uo 
plant, no bird, no animal, presents the image of life, 1 found myself 
seated amongst so many tombs constrnc^cci above my head, cu' hollowed 
out beneath my feet, or when I trace<l by the light of a torch those 
winding passages whicli presented themselves on all sides to iny asto¬ 
nished eye. A vague, anxiety at first seized me; rny fancy was over- 
whclined bj^the multitude of ideas which religion, lustoiy, philo.sopby 
oilcrcd to rnc at once; the deep silence that surrounded me gradually 
restored the calm of my spirits} an agreeable reverie took possession 
of me, and L cuj<^cd a rc|>osc almost like that of the. milUons of 
dead who have slept in tliese cemeteries for fifteen hundred years. 
And I also, I said, will sleep here one day with ye *} but before my dust 
is laid here, I desire to honour your manes by tim brilliant recollections 
that are attached to the history of the arts, 'd the arte that have often 
been indebted for their cuitwation and their Success to the homage 
which the faithful have paid to your holy victories.” 

It is evident that he attaches the reputatioti of bis great work 
in a peculiar manner to this parf. of the subject. M. d’Agincouit 
Ins gjveii us a portrait of a Romaci ‘^Sexton, or rather to speak the 
iiulli, of an anti-soxtoh, plate. 12^ iBg. 2,. and the remark he 
makes upon the couiUcnancc of thi.s old resurrection-inau proves 
how much his visit's to the catacoi^bs had exalted his fancy, 

“I’liis man,. Pietro Luzi, 'Was for more than forty years the guide of 
the excavators of the Catacombs, and consented to be mine for four or 
five yeai;s iu^ the labydQtb of these astonishing subterraneous caverns. 
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The pe£u:e of his soul imprinted on his countenance^ appeared to me to 
be the sign of the recohipense’ awarded to his long labours in the man¬ 
sion of eternal bapidness. % ■ 

It is not to be denied that the aspect of Peter Luzi is cbeer> 
ful.aud contente(^ but there arc temporal causes,that ard perhaps 
sufficient in themselves to account for “ la pah d^ sou ante etn- 
preinte dans tes traits:** \here is a society consistiifg of tvirent)^-four 
persons, who are entitled “ Cavatdri delle Catacombet** "whose only 
business is to explore the catacombs when required, atid to search 
for tile remains of, martyrs. - Their duty is very light, and ,by a 
whimsical appropriation of a part of the revenue of the Holy See, 
the fees that are received for dispensation's to marry within the 
prohibited degrees, and for qtlier matrimonial indulgences, are 
set apart for their maintenance; out'of this fund they receive a 
competent salary, together with tlteir, sacristan and the keeper of 
the eaiaeombs, ** Cnstode deile Calacombef and a prelate, who is 
of course well paid for yielding auspice^. Peter is a distin¬ 
guished ineinber of this IValcrni^', and during a long lift; has 
known no other care than the trouble of receiving his stipend and 
of being in attendance^ as a spiritual butler, to produce from the 
proper bin in his vast cellars Xvhatever relics His Holiness may 
think proper to order. • 

After patiently inspecting not only the plates wliiclaM.d’A gin- 
court has given us, bu^ thdse which are well and faithfully en¬ 
graved ill the enormous ^ud most erudite folio bf Bosio, and in 
several other ponderous works, which it,is unueccssarv to name, 
and after carefully examiniti{l some of the originals at^Romc, we 
must confess that we tliidk the importance of these works in the 
Histojy of Art has been greatly over-rated: the subjects are few^ 
in number, and they are ti'catcd vulgarly and unskilfully. The 
raising of La/.arus is often repeated, he is alw'ays represented as 
a babe in swaddling clothes. We see Mbses striking the rock 
and two children drinking the water that issues; Noah standing 
in a small luB to denote the ark, wbiist the dove flies towards 
him witli the olive branch.iii her mouth? Jonah sw'allowcd by the 
whale, and afterwards thrown up again, is a favourite incide nt, 
and the throat of the monster is remarkably narrow’, as it were to 
make tlm miracle greater. ought not to judge of the state 
of painting in England at the Vommeiicenient of the IDth cen¬ 
tury, of the portraits of Sir Thomas Lawrence and the landscapes 
of oiiB best artists, from the cuts that adorn the farthing, or even 
the half-penny editions,of the Death of Cock Hobiti, or to festi- 
mate the merits of Chantry and the jirescul condition of aculp- 
ture from the clferubs’ heads garnished with gilded marrow-bone?? 
that enliven our country Aurchryards. BesideS/the early Chris- 
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tiaus were poor and obscure pcrsonst) if vve were satisfi^ as to 
the authenticity of the works of art that are connected with them, 
it would still be unfair to measure the Ornaments of the wealthy 
and powerful Pagans by that scale. 

It is impossible for any one, who is even niojleratcly sceptical, 
to be satisiicd of the genuineness of tiorks of art that are de¬ 
scribed ill the writings of men of great learning, likti Marangoui, 
but unhappily ol great credulity also. When we meet with such 
a relic as iliat of which he tells in the 39th chapter of his ;* Istoria 
dell Aulichissimo Oratvno o Capella. di S. Lorenzo*comtnune~ 

■ mente appelialo Hancta Sanctorum,** 4to. Rotna, 1747, we iiuist 
acknowledge that the odour of sanctity is too powerful for usj to 
borrow his own words—“ iieil’atto di aprire la.casst‘Uina, tosto 
lie nsci da essa un^odorc tosi veementc, die quantunque soave, 
non poteu, per la sua veemenza, soffrirsi:” there is no chapter 
in the entire history of the plicnoinetia of the human mind which 
We ever read with a stronger and more indescribable feeling than 
this. The Catacombs at Rome were originally quarries, from 
which vaiious minerals were extracted; there is no doubt that- 
they arc veiy extensive and of great anU^Juity. Little labour or 
art w'as required to give them theVorms of tombs or chapels; the 
paintings are not very numerous, and, aS we before observed, they 
are rude and inartiticial; a few subjects, perhaps t-wenty.or thiity 
in all, are constantly repeated, and aVc treated in nearly the same 
way, but never with numerate ability. J'hesc caverns were coni* 
monly comiccted with churches and monasteries, and were used as 
bcmcterics, for which purpose they dre well aifapted, and as they 
usually had otlier entrances, and the galleries often led to a great 
distance, we may innugine ^at they were useful to«thc monks, as 
they couM go in and out of their convents without being observed. 

1 ersoiis who are acquainted with the passages would be able to 
find Ulcir way even in the dark, whilst strangers would be afraid 
to \entnre into die unknown labyrinth, the dangers of vvbich tlie 
religious, for ubvioua reasops, W'ould bfe disposed to magnify, and 
superstitious tenors woidd be added to, the real hazards. They 
would be sale retreats in troublesome times, and convenient 
hiding places for property that, was liable to be seized by lawless 
piuiidc#ei's* . Since there were* sQ^,many motives to iiiduce the 
nioiiSs to I'ctain possession of tbism, in addition to the reputation 
lor sanctity wlddi the habit of frequenting such gloomy places 
would give ■ them with the common people, it is probable that 
they be^owed upon their walls and roofs many of the barbarous 
^decorations that arc.stili seen there. We must remember, that a ‘ 
Thousand years are a long time, and that during that period ‘ 
swarnf$ ol monks had aboudaitce of leisure; consequently it isn,, 
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quite impossihlo nut4o rc*^»rd tlicse compositioiiK with cunsiHor- 
ablQ di«t,rii8t. It is a lias^y infercnco, that the tenant of every 
tomb ill ivhicU an empty bottU’ or other vessel was fouiul was a 
niartyr, and that it was once filled with the blood of the victim, 
for we know that vessels were placed in tombs iii more an¬ 
cient times,^and long before the great cause in which they were 
supposed to have been siitlering witnesses w'Bs ripe for trial. 
Legends of martyrdoms and the exhibifioii of relics may be of 
sovereign potency in kindling anew the zeal of the people when ‘ 
it begins To wax coo), but it is not necessary on that account to 
impose upon the learned in matters that respect only the history 
of the line arts. We must also be permitted to doubt, whetlier 
tile forms of cliurcl\cs were eyer derived from the chapels in the 
Catacombs, or whether the latter are as ancient ns they arc com¬ 
monly supposed to be; it is not cortaiii that they W’ere made in 
limes when the Christians, on account of the prcdoiniiiance of 
the Pagans, were afraid to build churchcs'above ground, for in a 
superstitious •age the supposed ^idyantages of being near the 
dead, amougsi skulls yiiid inuuldeniig bones, in dark and gloomy 
u'fosse's, would induce men to make subldrraneaii oratories. 
\\r iind, indeed, crypts and calvaries tliat were constructed in 
times and countries whep the Pagans were extinguished, and when 
the true faith was universal. It was usual formerly,•and the cus¬ 
tom still prevails, to offer prayers and to perfurm services for the 
dead, which rites could bi' performed more efficiently in the opi¬ 
nion of many in, the iinmf;diatc vicinity of their rc.s|iug-plnccs, 
and the dismal scenes wyuld well accord with the sentiments and 
impiessious that would be deemed suitable to .such offices. 
Many epitaphs have been tiaii.sciibefl from tlie Catacombs; like 
the, iMimcrous s])ecimeus of this species of composition, which 
have descciuled from early times by other channels, they arc 
chiefly remarkable for an bxtreme simplicity, as Victoria dor- 
iiiit”—^iiPorcqlla hie donnit in pace;” Somctime.s this .simpliimy 
is touching, as Xa»c» Ty%>}, 4'^x^ the 

following the epita|^li fortis&ima seems strange, uiiIcms sm: sup¬ 
pose it to be adequate to our familiar phrase, a briivt girl;” 
“ Taustijia), virgini lorlissiinas, que vixit aiinu^ XXL;” this most 
resolute virgin died early, 'resolution of many lasls^mueh 
longer. 

A sane criticism will teach us to view with suspicion specimens 
of-thb arss extracted from the Catacombs at Rome; the speci¬ 
mens, however, arc not uninteresting in tb -oiselves, and we refer 
our readers to #hcin, in order fiiat every one may judge fof him¬ 
self. It may somctiiiies be perilous to estimate Ihe age of Ciiris- 
tiaii antiquities by the style, fori^ is easy to cotifbund the htitfnoss 
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of affected sanctity M’ith the stiffness that arises from the imper¬ 
fection of art. M. d’Agincouit, hovycver, investigated the C?ita- 
combs so completely and with so inu^h diligence aiitj activity, 
.whilst we were able to explore them oursehes in so very limited 
and'unvSalisfactory a tnaniier, that it is with extreme diffidence w^c 
have ventured to express our opinions on this part of the subject, 
especially .whenever we have been coinpefled to dissent from his 
views, and we freely offer them to be corrected by those men of 
learning who have enjoyed opportunities of forming a larger ex¬ 
perience. ’ ' ' 

It has been conjectured with some probability, that during 
certain periods' in the middle (.ages an orthodoxy was established, 
not merely in doctrines, but in art;, that it w^s esteemed heretical 
and ci-iiiiinal to repfesont any subjects, except those tiiat were 
constantly repeated, or to •treat them in a new manner, or in 
positions or arrangements different from tho.se in Mhich they 
were usually shown;“that ** une Utnrgie f)ittoresf/tie*' had been 
sanctioned by custom, and that.thc pious virtuosi of the day com¬ 
mended a painter, nut because be was a skilful mu.ster, but be¬ 
cause he was ortlfodox: this theory would account for the insipid 
sameness of the ecclesiastical sculptures and paintings. Tlie sanm 
pernicious conformity, however, w'as 5not. strictly enforced in 
archilecturtf; so that the necessary and indfepensable parts were 
duly placed in cathedrals, the artist was 4 )ermitted to indulge hi.s 
genius; we accordingly find great variety in these edifices, per¬ 
haps we v^ay add that fanciful invention seems, to luxuriate, and 
to take holiday as it were, in compensation for the grievous re¬ 
straints that were imposed on the other branches of art. For 
several centuries’ the cldcst'sister appropriated to her.self the poi- 
tions of the other two, ai)d profusely squandered the property of 
the family in fantastic and ostentatious, but tasteful, inagiufi< ence. 

After the decline of painting in th^w'cst, the art stilt uniintniued 
a considerable superiority at Constantinople, and was ]|re.served 
by Greeks, who resided in places that communicated w'ith the 
capital. We read that a school of Greek painters always sub¬ 
sisted in the city of Otranto, which a channel about forty miles 
across separates from Greece. M. d’Agincourt has furnished 
many examples o( the productions of Greeks, and of their Italian 
disci{)ics. The adoption of the*’ monstrous errors of the Icono¬ 
clasts is the greatest stain upon the character of a reverend church, 
to %yhich the learned and pious willingly acknowledge many im¬ 
portant obligations. The Greek worship was on the whole fa- ' 
yourtble to painting. ' We have seen some Greek pict^lres of the 
Panagia full of sCmio^nt; the Virgin js hard-featured, ngly and 
somewhat 'old, but as the artist often sought .to compose a Md-* 
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donna Hi Sau Luca, n portrait of our Lad;/ paiutcd by 3t. Luke, 
or at least such a one*as he would have painted, and according to 
the tradition the Virgin wts^ifty years old, when her likeness was 
taken by Hie Evangelist, who was a painter by pruiessiun, as well 
as a physician, it was necessary to represent a female of ‘that age 
and not a young itiother, ns in pictures that do not adect extra* 
ordinary sanctity and authenticity. The original portrait is com¬ 
monly plain, but there is a remarkably touching expression in 
the countenance; the copy aggravates the plainness into ugliness, 
and the expression is altogether omitted, especially if it be taken 
by a French artist, upon whom all sentiment is inevitably lost, 
save the airs of a coquet and the atfected simpering of a shep¬ 
herdess of the opera house. It is iibt to bo denied, however, that 
many of the old Greek picturA are b1a<’k, ugly and unmeaning, 
^"othiiig can be more friglitful, for example* than the engraving 
of the Virgin and Child in plate 87: it may be a faithful imita¬ 
tion, or the original may possibly have soma merits that have es¬ 
caped the observation of the engraver. We have observed and 
admired in tin; w'orks of the oldest masters—“iios in antiquis tabu- 
lis illo ipso horrido obscdetoqnc tencamur”- -a stronger and a ftiore 
aflecling expression of sentiment than in the compositions of their 
successors, in the productions of Pietro Perugino than in those 
of his disciple Raphael and when we have examined the oiiginals 
of the elder {>ainlers, and especially of the (iroeks of the middle, 
ages, we have been sometimes penetrated by lliis iimtc eloquence. 
But, unfortunately, it is firecisely this quality wliich is the -most 
fugitive and the mdst diflicult*to be transferred: tlirougli want of 
skill in the engraver or in die person who made the drawing from 
the origimd, it will entirely evaporate, apd to render it with bdelit^ 
consummute ability is required. When an artist of superior merit 
copies one of the niost ancient pictures of the middle ages, the de¬ 
fects, the .Stiffness and the othej’ peculiarities forcibly strike his eye, 
and by rendering them faithfully, or rather by uitgineniiiig them 
a little, a coarsenmilation is produced that satisfies the vulgar by 
its obvious reseniblan'’(., whilst through'a waul of faith in their 
existence, he is rendered insensible to the refined excellencies 
which can only be perceived by an intelligent and unprejudiced 
spectator. • We are perhaps les.s dissatistied with the old*tradi¬ 
tional mode of representing rer^iotis subjects than with ceftain 
modern variations. The attempts of Raphael and other artists 
in an qge of lefineipent to adapt oriental scenes to the critical 
and fastidious taste of tlje west were unsuccessful; if it be ne¬ 
cessary to iipiovatc, the extravagancies of Michael Angelo, which 
at once boldly bid* defiance to reason and probability, are more 
tolerable. 
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‘ The Rttine observations will apply to the humeroHs plates 
which have been dccliiced from another and a very copious source, 
for the pur[>osc of illustrating ihc llisWry of the art of Painting 
by iiiuuiiments of art. We refer to the njiniaturcs, the'illuinkia<^ 
tions, Dante would probably call them alluminaiiom i >■ v ‘ 

--Arte * ' 

Ch'alluininare c chiamata ia Parisi, ' 

’which M. d*Agincourt has extracted with indefatigable industry 
from Greek and Latin MSS. of the middle ages, llis specimens 
have been principally derived from the unknown treasures of the 
Vatican Library; with his accustomed courtesy and piety he 
apologizes for the want of a c^iitalogue of that collection; wo will 
extract his lame and inipolcnt exejise in his .own words. 

** Still less would 1 1 venture to celebrate the riches of the Vatican 
Library in the department of •ccclesiasti« al manuscripts. It is in that 
respect, for Christianity, what the Greeks called panopliu, a mend arse¬ 
nal. The key of this depository, an object of reverence, may be raulied 
among those which the Vicar of Jestis Christ, the guardian of the true 
faith, bolds in his hand. It is doubtless to the respect to which it is 
entitled, and not . to any timid jealousy, thVit we must attribute the 
want of a catalogue of this prodigious collection.” 

Tlu^ Protestants have affirmed lesS charitably that the real 
motive is vhe unwillingtiess of the guardian of the true faith to 
set any limits to the unbounded exerdise Qf forgery and falsification. 
It is certain that no sovereigns havejdonc so much for the fine 
arts and ^or literature as the Popes; gratitude forbids us, there¬ 
fore, to inquire too narrowly whether new arms may not have 
been occasionally forged in the sacred arsenal upon an emergency, 
but we may lament that* pions laziness denies to the anxiou.s 
desires of the learned a complete catalogue of the library of the 
Vatican. 

many curious topics arc connected whit these iiliimiiiations, 
many of which were never before piiblish«*<l, that many observa¬ 
tions suggest themselves .to us, but we must produce those 6nly 
which can be most shortly expressed, not those which appear to 
be tlte most important. 'I^hey are as numerous as the stars, and 
in the language of the unpublished verse which he has produced 
the au'ihor has made his book Us yjtrious as another sky; 

ta»c uWoy tivrwc ovparop rd’^ac pi(iKo%'. ' 

Some works have been too' much neglected, others> on the 
contrary, disproportionately admired; as for example the Vatican 
^Vkgil, in which ever^ thing is rcpresenteil meaiilyv Dido, for 
instance, burns herself in plate 24, 2, not bn a lofty pile, but 

like a good hoiu»ewife,itt the most economical manner, by placing 
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about ‘sixpennywortli of wood under her bed. Yet it is not 
altogether to be despised; we see the dresses, implements, uten¬ 
sils, &c. that were usc^l.iiliItaly in the fourth and fifth centuries: 
the simple loom with which Circe is weaving in the back-ground, 
pi. £5, fig. 1, is curious. In a more niodeiu MS. of die same 
poem, the soldier, who is sitting and keeping of!' tiie rain by 
placing his shield above his head, whilst Dido and dilrieas are 
snugly sheltered in the cave, plate may perhaps claim tlie in¬ 
vention of the umbrella, 'rhe art of botanical drawing lias been 
much-improved, since the specimens given in plate 120 were exe¬ 
cuted. A biblical scene, inscribed 0ouvog rcup otHpo^ua-rnuv, is re- 
presented with mure truth ihuu delicacy in plate 'i*), fig. .‘3, and a 
similar subject is rather whinrsicuf than refined, as shown in a 
mosaic, plate 18, fig.'3. By reversing the painting, the inariiago 
of the Virgin, plate li37, lias been rpadc liferally a left-liandod 


marriage. jSothmg could have helped the transfiguiution of St. 
Francis, for a saint traversing the air in allying wheelbarrow, with 


the wluel on lire, cannot hut bcridiculous. Piute ll<t was taken 


from a good fresco, which was soon afterwards destroyed by 
white-washing, as manyotiiers have doubtless been. We would 
gladiv learn something inort* concerning the contents of a Greek 
MS. of the eleventh cenluiy on surgical operations, of vvhicli plate 
48 contains some cuiiuus specimens; and we shonkl above all 
things desire to know whether* it has been ascertained that none 
of the ancient MSS, which M. d’Agijncourt examined were pa¬ 
limpsests, whether they do uol contain the lost dccads^of Livy? 
M .d’Agincourt de'serves at ISast the thanks of the diplomatist for 
having added to the sciento of pala'ography many alphabets ex¬ 


tracted from ancient wiitiug.s, in some of which the letti;r.s luxu¬ 
riate until they nearly lose all shape and distiiiguiKhable form. 

In the department of painting, Mosaic is included, an art by 
which, at the expense of infinite patience, eternal duration is 
given to a picture: the Kotnans have heen eminently successful 
in all ages in thhs difficult and elaborate kind of represenlatiorr; 
at first the effect of evrn lire best specmiens is unpleasant, but 
by degrees the eye accustoms itself to it, and learns to regard only 
the beauties and to forget the grand defect, that the piece Iras 
the same appearance, as if it vvere*secu through a sieve. * 

Engraving has been culled ** Sp marvellous invention, to w^iich 
tlie productions of the art were indebted for immortalityM, 
d’Aginoourt adopts ^he eulogtum in its utmost extent, and has 
devoied some attention to this part of the graphic art. The his¬ 
tory of engraving cannot be brought ■ within a narrow' comp^fss; 
the invention of ^aper made of linen or cotton iieeessarilY pre¬ 
ceded the discovery of printing, aud,was still more .indApensablc 
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to enctraviu^. The use of rituals was favourable to the in^ution 
of printing; there was perhaps no volume in the ancient world 
which it was deemed necessary that evewy person should poteess, 
like a prayer book or missal; the art of engraving received during 
its infancy similar assistance. We acknowledge the manifold 
bciidits that have been derived from this elegant art; 'w-e feel, 
nevertheless, that much money, time and rkill are employed upon 
engravings, which afford a gratification that is somewhat selhsh; 
prints are hiddmi in the portfolios of the rich, and when tli^ey are 
framed and exhibited, the exhibition is confined w'ithin the> walls 
of a private house, but we must except our priiilshups, which 
arc spectacles for the public at large. 

^!l. d’Agincourt speaks of %ome unusual modes of painting, to 
which we have not leisure to refer at present, and lie discourses 
very fully of the revival of Jtlie art by the great masters of Italy, 
and accompanies his remarks by specimens of their works; as 
that part of the subject is more generally understood than some 
Olliers upon which wc have enlarged, we pass it over altogether,' 
merely referring those wiio niay desire iiiformalion to the judi¬ 
cious observations of the author, to the Ntaluable work of Lanzi, 
whose extraordinary merits are often mcognised with due respect 
by the ilistoiian of Art, and to other popular volumes. 

The foll-ovviijg passage, in which an oJ,ii Italian historian of 
painting eiideavours'lo account for ‘tlie eminence of the painters 
of the Florentine school, is not less just than it is interesting for 
its quaint simplicity. 

^ 4 * * 

Florence more than elsewhere,” /says V^asari, ** men become 
perfect in all the arts, especially in that of painting, because in that c|ty 
men are spurred on by f.hitie things. The one is the blame, which 
many men bestow, oftentimes indeed in order to keep up the fashion of 
niiiuls that are somewhat negligent by nature, and not to rest contented 
with works that aic only moderate,' but always to t onsider them more for 
the credit of the go{)d and the beautiful than '•« ith respect to the maker. 
Another is, tliat in order to live it is necessaiy to be industrious, that is 
to say, to exercise continually the genius and the judgment, to be dexte¬ 
rous and ready in business, and to know bow to make money, Florence 
not having an extensive and 'ibundaiit country that could easily support 
the cxp/mscs of its inhabitants, as^where good land js abundant. And 
tijc ^lird cause, which perhaps would not be sufficient without the other 
tno, is the desire of glory and honour which this air generates to a great 
degree in men of every pmfessioni and which in all persons who have 
spirit, will not {lermit them to remain equal to, lanch less behind others, 
whom they see to be but men like themselves^ although they acknowledge 
thcf.i to be masters j it forces them therefore so greatly tex desire their 
own greatness, that unless they twe naturally kind br sensible, they arc 
apt to bcceme censorious, ungrateful, and forgetful of kindnesses. And 
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it is ver^ true tiiat when o man lias learned •enmi};h, it' he ilesiros tw do 
otherwi^ than live, like the beasts, from <lay to day. and wishes to be¬ 
come ricb>»he must depail frainP thence and sell elsewhere, the goodness 
of his vyork and the reputalio/i of tliis city, ns the doctors do that 
of thpir studies. For Florence doesvvilh her artists t he same Time 
with all thiiigs, she makes tiicm and tlien unmakes them, and coitsumes 
them fay degre^.” ^ 

last plate is occupied by r*’pieseulation of the bust, 
which ill bis ciilliii.siusui for the glory of tlic I’leiich schoitl, ISl. 
<rAgincouft erected in honour of his countrvman, Nichohis 
Poussin, iifthe Puiitiieon at Home, with the following inscription : , 

Nio. Poussin, 

PjcToiii GAllo 

JoA. Bap. Li;n. (JioprSi-Mtoux crAoiNcoiiiiT. 

17vS2. , . • 

His biograplior is delighted with the homage that is paid to 
the artist by tlic amateur, and finds a noble Simplicity hi the in¬ 
scription. Austere critics have asserted that tlie desire of en¬ 
graving bis own name in that famous and inncli visited temple, 
under tbe [in text of ItonAuring another, was the* true motive of 
the dedication, and liiat the iAscn|)tion, sinijiie as it is said to be, is 
a correct exumjilc of a rhetorical climax, in which the «:eiisc art¬ 
fully rises in three step%, and the importance of the sutijecl wdtli 
it: first, we have the glorv of* Pou.ssin, wliich is tolerably great; 
secondly, that of J'rance, which is far greater; ami thirdly, that 
of M. d’Agincoui't hilllsei^ which is incomparably the greatest: 
and they add that nibre than tflice as many words, willionl reck¬ 
oning the date, arc employed u|)pn the last topic, as on botli the 
former. T'liis cc'iisure, however, is too severe; tlie vanity, if 
such it be, is linrmless, perlia[)s laudable; and preccdoiils are, not 
wanting to justify it; llie Cbevalier d’Azara, the Spanish Ambas¬ 
sador at tbe court of Rome, Iwd lately erected a similar monu¬ 
ment in bpnonr of Mciigs, and the like offering^had been previ¬ 
ously made by other worshippers at the shrine of art. 

We have spoken with die utmost free^oRn of a work, whieii is 
possessed of so nnicli merit, that it would have been easier to 
have bcstow'ed upon it nurjnaiified praise, and we have done so 
fioui a persuasion that it is incuin^nt on those, w’ho differ*from 
the received opinions on .such aftfaedve topics to state their o?vn 
sentiments with entire frankness and an honest boldness, because 
tlie great cause of virt^ must necessarily be forwarded by liberal 
inquiry, and can only be retarded by a servile Mibmission to the 
imposing autjiority of great names. ’ • 


' on. V 11, Vo, Mil. 
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Art. VI.—G. F. Sartorius Frcyherrn von VVaIt(3ishatist;n Ur~ 
kundliche (hschkkte (hs Urspnifi^es der Deutschen I/anse. 
Hcrausgcgebcii von J. M. Loppeiiberg. (G. F, ^Sartorius, 
Biirojii of Waltershauseii’s Docuineutary History of the Origin 
of the (icrnnu) Hanse. Published by J.«M. JLappcnberg.) 
2 vols. 4to. (V'ol. 1. pp. xxxiv. and Vol.^II. pp. ^62.) 

Hamburg. 18J10. ^ ‘ 

Durisg the anarcliy which followed the subversion of the Empire 
of Charlemagne, commerce of every sort was almost entirely pro¬ 
scribed. The seas were covered with pirates; while'tfie nobles, 
unacquainted with any other profession than that of arms, aiul 
despising the laborious anik servile oecppatioirs of the husband¬ 
man and nrti/an, were citgaged’iu perpetual contests willi each 
other; and scrupled not to connuit every soil of otitiage on the 
property and persons of those who wtoc unable to defend them¬ 
selves. But notwithstanding these inulliplied disorders, tlic 
seeds of improvement were not wholly destroyed. In Ger¬ 
many, as in Italy and eisewhme, the foundations of a new' and 
better order of^things were laid in the i;)W’ns. Being associated 
together in considerable numbeuj tive citi/eiis became conscious 
of their strength ; and bt’gaii, at a very early period, to resist the 
tyrannical proceedings of the lay and ecclesiastical lords who had 
obtained an authority over them. ^ Unluckily the citizens were 
themselves divided into the classes ctf nobles, freemen or bur¬ 
gesses, and serfs or slaves. According, however, ^as ci)nimercc 
and imhistry gained ground, the < class of burgesses acquired a 
markcil asceudaiicy over the nobles, Avhilu the lowest and most 
numerous class was, partly iiiron'gii its own etforts, partly througli 
the iiillueuce of the Christian religion, and partly through the 
policy of the emperors, gradually raised to an equality with the 
burgesses, Henry V., who began his reign in 1 lOfi, abolished 
every legal disti^tioii between tiie burgesses andrives opi/ices, or 
seifs of Spires, Worms, and some other tov ns:,and it was about 
the same time epacted 'that a serf belonging to a stranger who 
should take refuge in anj free city, and continue there for a de- 
tcrmiiiato period, without being claimed by bis master, should be 
dcclifcred free. In truth, however, this privilege was carried much 
faicher; and few iiistanccs ocpiirted in which a fugitive serf w'as 
given up, whatever might have been the length of his residence. 

In order to strengthen themselves still further, the Gerinun 
towns like those of Italy, entered into assSciations for the pur¬ 
pose of .mutual defence, or in order .‘to advance their coramon 
interests. In' 1255 more tliau seventy cities, q.t the Head of wdiieh 
were Wpnns^and Mentz, joined willi the Archbishops of Mentz 
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and Cologne, in a loagne Uie object of which was to l eprcss iho 
exactions of the nobles, to j>rocure the abolition of the tolls bv 
M'bich they had entirely ^structed the navigation of the rivers 
and even the intercourse by land, and the establishntenl of some 
sort of law and pylico. William the King, for so he was termed, 
of -Germatiy, having approved of the objects of the confederacy, 
the efforts oT its leadeTs were ciowned with success.- Several 
objectiooabidpractices were abolished. And to use the words of 
the learned M. Pfeflel, “ Les nobles, resserres dans leurs cha¬ 
teaux*, SH&veilles des tontes parts, ct iiu'naces de toutc la rigueiir 
dcs loix, ccsseretif pour quelijue terns Je vohr sur les grands 
ehemius.*** Similar leagues were formed at snbscciuciil periods; 
the efforts of the princes to deprive the cilh*s of the power of en¬ 
tering into such associations, having pVoved lyiliiely ineifectual. 

In consequence of the liberty and iiecmity enjoyed by the in¬ 
habitants of the free tosvns, while the rest of the country was a 
prey to ail the evils of feudal anarchy and o^ipression, they made 
a coinparutivciy rapid progress in wealth and population. Nu¬ 
remberg, Augsburg, Worms, Spires, JKraukfort, and other cities 
became at an early per/fid, celebrated alike for the extent of their 
commerce, the magnificcncb ofMieir buildings, and the opnlciiee 
of their citizens. The fAnous Kneas Svivins, afterwards Pope 
Pi us II., the envoy ofdlhe Court of llmue at the eount^ls of Con¬ 
stance and Jlalc, and who liifll travelled over the greater part of 
Kurojie, says that the kin^s of Scotland would w ish to he a.s well 
lodged as the meaner burgesses of N iireniberg. “ Quoi jjificiviuui 
mhs intsenias Ite^bus diuulfs ? (.'upercut t.a/n eg}cgie Scotorurji 
lieges, quaiii umlioeres Sorimbergff elves liidnlaieJ*\ 

The commercial spirit awakened in llie north, about the same 
time as in the south of Germaiiv. Hamburgh was foumled 
by Charlemagne in the beginning of the ninth century, in the 
intention of serving as a fort 1 k> bridle the Saxons, who had been 
subjugated by the emperor. Its favourable siUiation on the Klhe 
necessarily rendered it a commercial emjioriuni. 'I’owards the 
close of the twelfth century, the inhabitants, who had ahead}' 
been extensively engagcrl in naval enlerprizes, began to form "the 
design of emancipating themselves from the audiority of their 
counts, and of becoming a sovere.ign and independent statf; and 
in 1J89 they obtained an Imp'driai charter which jiyive diem 
various privileges, including ainori^ others, the power of electing 
couiiciljors, or nldcnpcn, to whom in conjunction with the deputy 
of the count, the govcriyncnt of the town w:--.-to be entrusted. 
Not long pfter Hamburgli became entirely fice. In 1224 <4ie 
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citi/i-iis puu.liiiscd ttoiii Count Albert tlic reiiuiii'inUoii of aU his 
I'iglils, whether real or pveleiKled, to any prf)j)ei‘ty in or sove- 
loignfy over the town, and its iinVnc-diate vicinity. 'And the 
goveiainicnt was thus early plarcii on that liberal fuutiii^on which 
it lias ever since reinaineil. 

Ijiibeck, situaU'd on the 'Tiuvi*, was foundcif about the middle 
of the twelfth century. It rapidly grew to be a p^ace of great 
trade. It hceaine the principal emporium for the Vomraerce of 
the Jhiltic; and its merchants extended their dealings to Italy and 
the Levant. At a period when navigation was still jtnperfect, 
and when the seas wcu: infested wdlh pirates, it was of great im- 
porUmce to b<; able to maintain a safe intercourse In land between 
Lubeek and llambnrgh, as by that means, the diHleult and dun> 
gerons uavigation of the Sitund was avoided.^ And it is said bv 
some, that tlie first political union bt I ween these cities hml the 
protection of merchandize canied between them by land for its 
sole objeM. lint thks is contradicted by Lamirei* in Ids Origines 
Hamhnrgenses (lib. xi. pa. 20'.) And it is, indeed, quite obvious 
tlial they innst have been anxious to acquire protection against 
pirates at sea, as-well as robbers by land,Vand to place themselves 
in a situation to make head ugainct the* princes who had begun to 
envy their wealth and prosperity. JJiit whatever may have been 
the motivci; w’hich led to the alliance between these tw'O I'ities, it 
was the origin of the famous Ilan&ca^ic f,cogue, so called from the 
fjcrmaii word hmm, signifying a corpoVation, I’liere is no very 
distinct evidence as to the time when tlih alliance in question was 
established; but the more geiieraKopinion stems to be that it 
dates from the year 1211. • 

Adam of liremen, who. llonrishcd in the eleventh century, is 
the earliest w'riter who has given any information with respect to 
the commerce ol the countries lying round the 15altic. And from 
the errors into which he has fallen yi describing the northeni and 
eastern shores of that sea, it is evident tli'.y had been very little 
frequented and not at ail known in his time. Hut from the be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth •c?6ntnry, the progress of commerce and 
iiavignlion in the north w<j. exceedingly rapid. I'he countries 
which .stretch along the bottom of the ilallic from Ifolstein to 
Kussifi, and which had been, occupied by barbarous tribes of 
Scltvoiiic origiij,’were then subjo^ated by the Kings of Denmark, 
the J)uk^^k of Saxony, and other princes. The greater part of 


* Aiiump; the iiUcrebtiog rfofiimcnts.in llie appoiulix to^'.hy work before ua, is a pro- 
clainatinn (No. {jXIV^.)-of the magisUHtes o/ Lubeck, dutetl in 1304 , annooiicing that 
they used the same mint and tlio same coins that were n>ed bjy the citizens of Ham" 
bu?gh; mid tkat they maintained at tlieir own expense iltiriy-two hoVsetnen, and the 
magistrates of llambnrgh Aght h.orscnien, for the protection oniicrchants and incrclian* 
fiize going ky land.betwcen the two cities, and stating the sums charged for tficir escort. 
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the iil)iabitaut8 bciii^esterminatr'd, their place was filled bv Oer- 
inati t^oloiiists; who founded the towns of Slralsmui, Hoslock, 
Wiaraar; &c. Prussia wid Poland were afterwards sulijugaled 
by the Christian ])rinccs, and the Knights of the Teutonic onler. 
So tb^t in a coiiiparativeiy short period, the foundutionS'of civili¬ 
zation and the aiis were laid in countries whose barbajisni had 
^ver retnaiudd impervittus to the ]{oinan power. 

The cities that were eslahlislied along the coasts of the Jluitic, 
^nd even in the interior of the countries bordering upon it, eagerly 
Joined t^e Hanseatic confederation. 'J'hey were indebted to the 
merchants of Luheck for supplies of the commodities produci il 
in more civilized countries, and lliey hioktui up to lliein for jno- 
tection against the bitibarians by horn they were surrounded. 
'I'hc progress of the league \v3s in consecjueiice singularly rapid. 
Previously to the end of the thirteenth ci-iitifty it embraced every 
considerubh' <itv in all those vast* countries exteridinji from 
Kivoniu to Holland; and was a match fyr the most powerful 
inonarchs. 


The Hanseatic coufederaev watt at its highest degree of power 
and splendour dining Jplie fourleeiith and fifteenth cenimies. It 
then comprised from sixty to eighty cities, whiclj wtne distributed 
into four classes or circle^, J.ubeck was at the head of the first 


circle, and liad under it Hamburgh^ lireinen, iiosto(;k. Wisinar, 
&c. Cologne was at the heytl of the second circle, with twenty- 
nine towns under it. JKiinswick was at the head of the third 


circle, consisting of thirliien towns. Haiitzic was at the head of 
the fourth circle, having un^cr it eight towns in its vifiiiity, be¬ 
sides several that were m«re remote. 'J’lu* supreme authority of 
the League was vested in the deputies of the difi’erent towns 
assembled in Congress. In it liiey discussed all their measures; 
decided upon the sum that each city should coulribule to the 
common fund; ami upon the rjnestious thyt arose between the 
confederacy and other powers, as well as those that* frequently 
arose belweeti tlie different members of the confederacy. The 
•place for the met ting of Congress wasaipt fixed, but it was most 
frequently held at Luiieck, which was considered as the ca])ital 
of the League, and there its archives were kept. Sometimes, 
however,.congresses were held at Hamburgh, Cologne and other 
towns. They met once every’-tbfee.years, or oftener if occasion 
required. 'I'he letters of convocation specified the principal sub¬ 
jects which would most probably be brought under discussion. 
Any oftc might be Vhosen for a deputy; and the Congress con¬ 
sisted not of merchants* only, but also of clergynieii, lawyers, 
artists, &cf Whpn the deliberations were concluded, the deeft'o 
were formallv communioatud to the magislryles of the cities at the 
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head of each circle, by whom they w’ere sabsequently communi¬ 
cated to those below them; and the most vigorous measures were 
adopted for carrying them into effect. vOne of the burgomasters 
of Lidjeck presided at the meetings of Congress; and during the 
recess the magistrates of that city had the sole, or at all events the 
jirincipal direction of the affairs of the League. 

Besides the towns already mentioned, there wer« others that 
were denominated confederated cities, or allies. The latter nei¬ 
ther contributed to the common fund of tlic League, nor sent de¬ 
puties to Congress; even the members were not all on Jibe.same 
footing in respect of privileges: and the internal commotions by 
which it was frequently agitated, partly originating in this cause, 
and partly in tlie discordant interests and .conflicting pretensions 
of the difleient cities, materially impaired the power of the con¬ 
federacy. But in despite of these disadvantages, the League suc¬ 
ceeded for u lengUiened period, not only in cuntrouling its own 
refractory mcndiers, but in making itself respected and dreaded 
by others. It produced able generals and admirals, skilful poli¬ 
ticians, and some of the most enterpri/ing, successful and wealthy 
merchants of mo^Icrn times, >■, 

The Golden Bull proscribed aull sorts of leagues and associ¬ 
ations, as contrary to the fundamental uf the empire, and to 
the subonfiiuilion due to the emperor and^ tlie different princes. 
But Charles IV,, tlie author of this famous edict, judged it expe¬ 
dient to conciliate the Hanseatic League; and his successors 
seem gcncTally'lo have followed his cxafnplc. 

i\s tlie^-power of the eonlederateikcities wasdneveased and con¬ 
solidated, they became more ambitious* instead of limiting their 
efluits to the mere advancement of commerce and their own pro¬ 
tection, they eiulcavoured to acquire the monopoly of the traae:'of 
llie North, and to exercise the same sort of douiiniou over the, 
Baltic that the'Venetians exercised^ over the Adriatic. For this 
purpose they succeeded in obtaining, partl\ In return for loans of 
money, and partly by force, various pri.deges.atid immunities 
from the Noithcrn sovormgns, which seemed to them almost the 
whole foreign commerce Scandinavia', Denmark, Prussia, 
Poland, Russia, &c. Tliev exclusively carried on the heiriiig- 
flslier 3 [;of the Sound, at the same time that they endeavoured to 
obsp'uct and hinder the navigation'of foreign vessels in the Baltic. 
It should, however, be observed that the immunities they eiqoyed 
mostly indis])ensable to the' security of their commerce, in 
consequence of thfe barbarism that then prevailed; and notwith¬ 
standing their attempts at iiKUiopoly, thdre cannot be the shadow 
of*a doubt that the progress of civilization in the NorWi was pro¬ 
digiously^ accelerated ,by the influence and ascendancy of the 
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Hansealic cities. Tiiey repressed piracy by sea and robbery by 
land, which must have broken out again had their power been 
overthrown before civilization was fully established; they ac<'us- 
tonied.the inhabitants to tin; principles, and set before them the 
example of goo,d ^overmncnt aiul subordination; they introduced 
amongst them conveuii’iices aiul enjoyments unknown by their 
ancestors, of despised 'by them, and inspired them with a taste 
for literature and .seicne('; lliev did for the people round the llallic 
what the Phamicians had done in remoter ages for those round the 
Mcditerriwiean, and deserve, equally with them, to he placed in 
the first rank amongst the benefactors of mankind. 

“ In order,” as it has been justly observed, “ to accomplish their pur¬ 
pose of rendering the Bailie a l^rge licld for the prosecution of com¬ 
mercial and industrious ]uirsuits, it M’as'nccessary. to instrncl men, still 
barbarous, in the rudiments of industry,, and to familiarize them in the 
principles of civilization. These great principles were laid by the con¬ 
federation, and at the close of the tiftcenth century the Jhdtic and the 
neighbotiring seas bad, by its means, become frequented routes of coiu- 
niunicatioii between the North and the South. The people of the former 
were enabled to follow llac progress (»f the latter in kuowlwlge and in¬ 
dustry. The forests of 5>weden, ,l*olancl, Sic. gave jihice to corn, hemp 
and flux j the mines were wrought, and in return the produce and ma¬ 
nufactures of the South wer^ imported. '’I’owns and villages wore erected 
in Scandinavia, vvherc huts only were before seen: tlT% skifis of the hoar 
and the wolf were cxchauj^cd for woollens, linens and silks: learning 
w’as introduced; and printing was hardly invented before it was prac¬ 
tised in Denmark, Swe(lcn,*&c.^’ 

The kings of J)cum'urk,^\vcdcn smd Norway were ^frequently 
engaged in hostilities wtth tlie Hanst? towns. Tlicy regarded, 
and it must be admitted not without pretty good reason, the pri¬ 
vileges acquired by the League in tbeir kingdoms, as so many 
usurpations. But their cfl’orts to abolish these privileges served, 
for more than two centuries,•only to aUgmeiVt and extend them’. 

On the part of the League there was union, subordination and 
money; wdiereas the half-savage Scandinavian monarchies vverc full of 
divisions, factions and t;«*ubles; rcvolntion’lVas immediately followed by 
revolution, and feudal anarchy was at its height. There was another 
circumstance, not less important, in favour of the TIaiiscntic cities, 'I'hc 
popular governments established anuyigst them pos^iessed the rc^icct and 
confidence of the inhabitants, anti tvere able to direct the jmblic eqprgics 
for the good of the state. The asto ti>ihing jirosperity ol' tlic confede¬ 
rated cities was not wholly the cflect ot commerce. To tlie undisciplined 
armies'of the princes' bf the North—armies compf-'-ed of vassals without 
attacliment to their lords—•-the cities opposed, be->; Ics the inferior nofjles 
whose services they liberally rewarded, citizens accustomed to da^ager, 
and re.soivcd to defend their liberties and property. Their military ope- * 
rations were eomlnned and *directc<l by a council, corvipoicd of men of 
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tried tiilents and experience, devoted to tlicir country, responsible to 
their fellow-citizens, and enjoying their confidence. It was ebiefly, 
liowcver, on their marine forces that thcicitics dcpeiidcti.' ,^'bey em¬ 
ployed their ships indifferently in war or commerce, so that fbeir Wival 
armaments wcic fitted out at coniparaiivcly small expense. Exclusive 
to(» of these favourable cireumstances, the fortifications of the principal 
cities were looked upon as impregnable} and us their cptunicrce sup¬ 
plied them ahtindanrly with all soits of provisions, it need not excite our 
astonishment that Lubeek alone was able to carry on wars with'the sur¬ 
rounding monarchy, and to terminate them with honour and advantage; 
ami Ntill less that the League should long have enjoyed a deouletl pre¬ 
ponderance in the Movth.’"* 

WsiUit'inar III., who ascended the Daiiisli throne in 1340, en¬ 


gaged ill a furious contest the Jjeagtie. Success seemed 

at first rather to iiiciino to Iris arms. L llimalely, liuwevcr, lie was 


coinplctely defealetl'liy the^forces of the League and its allies, 
and was even obliged to fly from his kingdom. In his exile he 
jirevailod on the Lr.iperor and the Pope to interpose in liis 
favour. Put neither the ihiperial resciipts nor the thundeis of 
the Vatican were able to diverl the eonfederated cities from l!u‘ir 


jinrposes. At le.‘igth, in 1370, the regcnVj, to whom tlie govern- 
nu nl of Denmark had been intrUfsteit during the ab.scnce of tlie 
monarch, couchuled a peace with the i«:caguo on the conditions 
dictated hyidhe^itlh'i i of which was.that'most of tlie strong 
places in the kingdom should be given uj) to the League for iif- 
teen years, in .security for the faithful performance of the treaty. 
Waldeiiiar having assented to these hifiniliating teiins, returned 
.soon aftef'to Denmark. Jii the earljt-part of tiri! fifteenth ccnlur\ 
the J Ianse towns having espoused the side of the Count of Hol¬ 


stein, who was at war with JCric X., King of Denmark, .scut an 
armament of upwards of 2(X> ship.s, haviu^^ more tiiuii J2,0<X) 
troops on board, to the jissistancc of their ally. This poweifijl 
aid decided the contest in Jii.s favour* 


Nearly at the same time the League raisfd llieir ally, Albert of 
Mecklenburgh, to the throne of Norway, who coflfirmed to them 
several important coninnrrtlal privileges. In their contests with 
Sweden, during the fourtee!;tii and fifteenth centuiie.s, the League 
were equally successful. Such, indeed, was their ascendancy in 
that kivgdoiu, that they were authorized to nominate some of the 
printipal inugi-strates in most <?f 'Ihe Swedish maritime, towns 
of any importance! 

The extirpation of pirm'y was one of thq objects which had 
originally led to the formation of the League, and which it never 
teased to prosecute. Owing, however, to the barbarigiii then so ' 
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imiversall)' prevalent^ and llie couiitenaiico openly given by intniy 
princes and nobles to those engagtnl in this infamous profossioji, 
it was n6t possible whollt t6 root it out. lint the vigorous eft’oiis 
of fiihague to abate the nuisance, though not eutiiely siiccess- 
fu)^ served to render the navigation of the Norlli sea and the Baltic, 
coniparaUvely secure, anti were of signal ailvantage to comineree. 
Nor was thft the ouly*Juode in which the power of the confede¬ 
racy was directly employed to pfomole tlie common ijiterests of 
mankind* ^riicir exertions to protect shipniecked mariners from 
the atrocities to which th^y had been subject, and to procure tlie 
restitution oi sliipwrecked proj)crty to its legitimate owners,* 
thougii,' mo.st probably, like their exertions to repress piracy, a 
consequence of scllisk consideraticAis, W'cre in no ordinary degree 
meritorious; and contribute*.! dot less* to the advancement of civil¬ 
ization than to the security of navigation. • 

The town ol Wisby, situated on the west coast of tlie island of 
Gothland, became, duiiug the ascendancy of the league, one •of 
its principal depots, and alxo one of the best frequented empo- 
riuitis ol the North.}' But isby*is chielly famous from its name 
liaviijg become identified willi the code of ivaiilime laws that 
was long of j);uamount Butlmrity in the Baltic. Giolius has 
spoken of these laws in l<*rnis of high and deserved commendation. 
“ Quiii de marilimig negoliis,” says ho, ** ins^ilie ,Golhlaudia‘ 
habitatoribus placueruut, tautuiii in rc habent, turn a*quitalis, tuiii 
pi udentia}, iit omues oc&aui accola: eo, non lunquuiic proprio, sed 
veliit g^enfh/ni jurct htiftitur,’' 'I'lic principal Northern jurists 
and hisbu ians, regard the Wishy code, or cornpilationj-li.s anterior 
to the code, or compi]atK>ii, denominated the Kule.s or Judgments 
of Oloron, and as being in fact the most ancient monument of tlu^ 
ii^arilimc laws of tlie middle ages. But no,learning or ingeiuiity 
can give plausibility to so impiobablc a theory. Navigation had 
made a considerable piogi;ess in Italy and the more southern 
countries of liuropc, which had preserved some knowledge of the 
inaritinie law» of Koine, while the countries lutind the liultif 
were sunk in the depths of barbaiisit^.^ It is, therefore, far more 
reasonable to .suppose that the magistrates of Wisby, or the indi¬ 
viduals whef framed the rules or regulations issued in that city, 

• In (lie .^iipendix (No. LNVIl.) tb •ya; wort before iix, ii a .seiies of ri’*'(lntiorts, 
puriiortiiif; lo have becntm.miiiiously agre-tl lo- by Ibe iiierehniK.s fnijuviiriiig the por( 
o( Wisbv ill 1'2I>7, providing for the reslorbtiun o.t hbipwreckrii proper»\ to its i>ri<!inal 
owiiera* and ilirc.U(*niiic eject from the “ K-orito^atUate aiiy eily that did 

iiof uct eoiifurmably to the reguiatiuiis laid down. 

t Olaus Alngmis, speaking of VVisby, says, “ Conflux .■ illue Ci.illii, Smdi, Kiom 

I Itfiitheifi, J)ani, Prussi; Afigii, Scot!, Fiandii, (jidll, ’■'•nni, V'aodali, Saxo(n,*i| lli>- 
paiii, singul.vcjuf »e*nte», siii>» pr.iprioh vieos et plalc.i' incoIciUes, mitli pivciinw* 
muntcipium."-^ IJb. ii. cap. 
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compiled them from the codes or custoijis of the foreigners 
frequenting their port, than that the latter should have de¬ 
rived their niaritiine laws from the''fdrmer. There are many 
things, indeed, mentioned in the laws of VVishy, that are quite 
inexplicithle on any other h\polliesjs. Jlad tlje code, been an 
oiiginal <‘<»mpilation, that is, had it hwm drawn up from observa¬ 
tions made by native merclianls or juris'ts on the ‘conduct and 
proceedings of those engaged iii tiio tjoimnerce of the Itallic, and 
notcoj>ied from foreign codes or ctistoins, the iilustiaticths given 
in it would undoubtedly have been, for tlie most part at Jeasf^ de¬ 
rived from llie laws and practices of the piincipal trading towns 
on that sea. Jbit the very reverse of this is the fact. Almost all 
the places mentioned in the Idws of Wisby are situated M'ithout 
the Bailie. lt<?peatcd refetenres ar<' made to the Scheldt, to 
Hamburgh, Amsterdam, lipcheilc, Bordeaux, &.C.; and regula¬ 
tions are laid down as to what should be done in the event of 
ceVtain occurreiu'es taking place in them. But from ojie end 
ot the code to the other there is not a .single alliusioti to Stock¬ 
holm, though in the immediate' \icinity of VVishv, to J)ant 2 ic or 
Riga, or indeed Jo atiy port in the Baltk, with the exception 
of Bubork and Cop\;nhagen! Thfc 25th article gives particular 
tiirectioiis as to the stowage of M'ine, aiuVthe circunistaiice.s under 
which the ou iiers sliould be obliged to indoinnify the iiierchunts 
for any injury that had happened to k; but \\q look in vain for 
a single wofd respecting timber, iron, corn, or any one of the 
peculiar productions of the countries contiguous to the Baltic, 
ft is not cbnceivable that such shoulchbave been the case had the 
laws of Wisby been an original compilati6n; and, in point of fact, 
the article now alluded to is a literal translation of tlu; 11th article 
of the Judgments of Oleron, in wiiicb, being intended for the re¬ 
gulation of the maritime aifairs of France, it was most properly 
placed: but for a detailed statement of the various matters con¬ 
nected w'ith the history of this celebrated * ode, we beg to refer 
our readers to the chapter upon it in the lir.st volume of the very 
learned and excellent work*C)f M. Pardessus, “ Qolte.ction des Loix 
Maritims anterkures an dixhmtkme SihleJ* It is there shown, 
in the most conclusive manner, that the laws of Wisby have been 
copied v\iith very little Variation from the ancient maritime laws of 
Bubc^k, the Rules of Olerou, ayt]*the ancient maritime laws of 
liolhmd. 

Hhe northern jurists have not been less ^erroneous in ..their 
statements as to the antiquity of the Wi^sby code. It is abun- 
danUy certain, from allusions in tlie code itself and othqr circiim-' 
stances, that it was not compiled previously to‘the end of the 
fourteenth,,or the beginning of the fifteenth century. A more 
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aucienf .and. extended body of maritime law, compiled under 
Magnu3j King of Su^:den, '\ya!» promulgated with lii» sanction 
and atiih&rity between th<!k yf'ars l3C20and i3(j0. But this ('ude 
seems haye attracted no attention, and was entirely forgotten 
wiufn it was published, for the lirst time, by liadorph in HiSI. 
Th0 code Jreferrc(f to by GrotiiKs, Leibnitz, Locccnitis, &c.„under 
the naib^..€|f llic ** Supfcmc Maritime J^aw of Wisby,” to which 
the preceding remarks exclu.sivcly«apply, consists, in M, Pardes- 
sus*s edition, of sixty-six aiiicles, and was hist printed at Copen- 
hageain;i50.9. 

But whatever may liavc licen llic origin or the date of the law s 
of Wibby, the regulations embodied in them are for the most [iart 
consistent with the soundest princi[de8, and are, and ever will be, 
of great authority in all qi]e.^ions of maritime jurispnulcnec. 
'I'hcir promulgation must have been of grew use to navigation. 
As the bistoriun observes, inarilimc suits were much more ex¬ 
peditiously decided by them, than other eau^i^s by ttic courts upon 
the main land. Ah hue ctium lusulu (Gothlandia) in omni 
nuvigantium conlrovcrsia, jira'serlim a Considatu Visbycensi pe- 
titnr ct datur Jus, et septentiu dehnitiva, quid ipiieuiquc permit- 
teiidum vcl auferendutn erit. Certe, jus hoc mercaformn, ac van- 
larum, vaidc prudenter digestum, citins lUes adimit iu Jittidis aquis^ 
(jnam aliontm dccisio ten a Jtrma,'’ , 

In order to facilitate and qxtend tlicir commercial transactidns, 
the Li’.aguc eslablislicd various factories in foreign countries, the 
principal of which were a? Novogorod in Russia, London in Eng¬ 
land, Bruges in tlwj Netherlands, and Bergen in Norwify. 

Novogorod, situated at the confluence of the Volkof with the 
Imler Lake, was, for a leugtlu'ned period, f,he most renow'iied 
emporium in the north-eastern parts of Europe. In the begin¬ 
ning of the eleventh century, the inhabitants obtained considerable 
privileges that laid the foundation of their liberty and prosperity. 
Their sovereigns w'ere at first subordinate to the Grand Dukes or 
Czars of Russia; but as llie city and the contiguous territoiy 
increased in population and wealth, •'^hey gradually usurped an 
almost absolute independency. The pow'er of these sovereigns 
over tlieir subjects, seems, at the same time, to have been exceed¬ 
ingly limited; *and in effect, Novogorod ought rather to be con¬ 
sidered as a republic under the .ptrisdiction of an elective iiiagis- 
trate, than as a state subject to a regular line of licredkary 
monarchs, possessed of extensile prerogatives. During the 
twelftli, thirteenth, Snd fourteenth centuries. Novogorod formed 
the grand eutrep6t betlveen the Countries U> the east of Poland 
and the Hiliiscatu: cities. Its fairs were fi*equeuted by an imm<!hse 
coucourse of people from* all the surrounding countries, as well 
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as by ntimbers of mcrchatits from the H arise towns, who cngross’eil 
the greater jiart of its foreign comiiierce/and who firrnished its 
niarkols with the manufactures and fVro^iuets of distant countries. 
Novogorod is said to have contained, during its most flourishing 
period, towards' the middle of tlie fifteentli century, upward of 
4f)0,0CK) souls. I’his, however, is most probably an exaggeration. 
IJiit its domiiiioiis were then very exlensc\e; and ifa Wealth and 
power secuned so great and well established, and the city itself so 
impregnable, as to give rise'to a proverb. Who can resist the Gods 
and great iSovogorod ? Quis cnnlm Dcos el magnam Novogor- 
diivm'} * 

Jiut its power aud piospcrily were far from being .so brinly 
established as its eulogists, aud those who }vad only visited its fairs, 
appear to have .supposed. Jn the latter part of the lifteenlh cen¬ 
tury, Ivan Vassilievkch, Czar of llussui, having securetl his ilonii- 
nions against the inroads ol the Tartars, aud extended hi.s (Miipire 
by the coinjuest of„ some of the neighbouring principalitie.s, 
asserted his light to the principalitv of Novogororl, and .supported 
bis pretensions by a fonnidabie army. Had the iniiabitants been 
animated by the spiiit <jf unniiimity and^patriolisiii, they might 
have delied hi.s eifoits; but their dissep.sions facilitated their coii- 
rjue.st, and rendered them an easy prey.. Having (Mitcrorl the city 
at the head of his troop.s, Jvaii received from the eiti/en.s the 
charter of their liberties, yviiicb lliev either wanted eouraoe or in- 
diiiatioii to defend, and carried otf an enormous bell to Mo.scow, 
that had been long r(‘garded with a sort of .super.stitious veneration 
as the pulladiuin of llie city. But ni^ivvithstaudiug the despoti.sm 
to which Novogorod was subject, durmg the reigns of Ivan and 
his successors, it continued for a considerable period to be the 
large.st as well as most commercial city in the liussian empire, 
'riie famous Hidiard Cbaiiccllour, who passed through Novbgb* 
rod in 15.54, in his wav from the court, ot the Czar, savs, that 
next unto Moscow, the city ot Nevogorod is reputed the 
cliiefest of JIussia; for although it be m majestie inferior to it, 
yet ill greatness it goeth Jwjyond it. It is the cliicfest and greatest 
mart town of all iSluscov’, aud albeit the emperor’s seat is not 
there; but at Moscovv, yci the coiiimodiousness of the river falling 
into the g,ulph of Finland, whereby it is well-^reqwented by 
nier^baiits, makes it more famoii$i than Moscow itself.” 

I3ul the sedurge of the destroyer soon after fell on this cele¬ 
brated city. Ivan IV. haying discovered in 1570, a correspon- 
<leiice between some of the principal citizt^is, and the King of 
Poland, relative to a surrender of the city into his hand-s, 
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pitnish^d thnn in the most inhuman manner.^ Tite siaughier I)y 
which the bkHid-thirsty barbarian sought to satisfy his revenge 
was aiikcr extensive anti Lmihscriiuinuting. The crime of a few 
citizens was made the pretext for the massacre of twenty-hve or 
thirty'thousand. JS'ovogoiod never reeovereri from this dreadful 
blow. It still, hdwever, rontinucU to be a place of considerable 
trade until the foundutiion of Petersburgh, which immediately 
became the scat of that commerce* ihal liad formerly centered at 
Novogofod. The degradation of this ilUfated city is now com- 
])Iele.. is at present an inconsiderable place, with a population 
of about f.OOO or 8,0(X); and is remarkable only for its history 
and antiquities. 

The merrhaiits of the llanse tovvps,.or Hansards, as they were 
then commonly ieinicd, were •cstablnilrcd in London at a very 
t'arly peiio<l, and liuur factory here was of considerable magnitude 
ami impoilanec. They eujpyed varitfus puvileges and immiiiii'- 
li<‘s; llu y wen' permitted to govern themselves by their own laws 
and regiilatioiis'; the custody of one of the gates of the city 
(Ihsliopsgule) was committed to 4hcir care; and the duties on 
various soils of import^i commodities were considerably re.duceil 
in their favour. These privileges necessarily cScited the ill-will 
and animosity of tiie Pi^lish merdiants. The Hansards were 
every now and then accnseil of acting with bad faith; of intro¬ 
ducing commodities a* their own that were really the *p*'<*dnce of 
olheis, in older to enuLde them to evade iho duties*with which 
they ought to have been •charged; of capriciously extending the 
list of towns bolmiging toJ:he association; and ohstrivctirig the 
commerce of the ICnglisiiain the Baltic. Kfforts were continually 
making to bring these disputes to a lerminalioii, but as they really 
grew out of the privileges, granted to and cluiineii by tlie Han¬ 
sards, this was found to be impossible. The latter were exposed 
to many indignities; and their factory, wljich was situated in 
'rharaes Street, was not unfrcqneiitly attacked. The League ex¬ 
erted themselves vigorously in di'fence of their piivileges; and 
having declared war against England, Ui§y succeeded in excluding 
our vessels from the Baltic, and acted with such eiicigy. that 
Edward IV. was glad to come to an accommodation vvitii them, 
on terms, which were anything but honourable to the English, 
In the treaty for this purpose^. y(?guliated in 1474, the piivileges 
of the merchants of the llanse tdwna were renewed, and tiic*king 
assigned to them, in absolute property, a large space of ground, 
with tile buildings flppn it, in Thames Str< ('l, denominated the 
Steel Yard, whence the Haiisc merchants Icive been commonly 


* Soe Foreign Review, vol. iii. !*• and foilowiug. 
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denominated the Association of the Steel Yard; the property of 
their establishments at Uoston and r^yiin’^ was also secured to 
them; the king engaged to allow im t^tranger to participate in 
their privileges; one of the articles bore that the llanse merchants 
should tie no longer subject to the judges of tlie English Admi* 
ralty Court, but that a particular tribunal should be formed for 
the easy and speedy settlement of all dispates that might arise be- 
tvieen them and the h'rnrlish; and it was fiirtiier agreed that the 
particular privileges awar<led to the Hausc merchants should be 
published as often as the latter judged proper, in ail the sCa-port 
towns of iMigland, and such llluglishmeii as infringed upon them 
should be punished. In return for these concessions the English 
acquired the liberty of freely irafling in the Baltic, and especially 
in the port of JDautzic at)d.iii Prussia. In 1498, all direct com¬ 
merce with the Netherlands being suspended, the tiadc fell into 
the hands of the llanse merchants, wlio.se commerce was in con¬ 


sequence very greatly extended. But, according as the spirit of 
commercial enterprise awakened in the nation, and as the benelits 
resulting from tlie proscculioit of foreign trade came to be better 
known, the privileges of the llanse mcro2,iant.s became more and 
more obnoxious, 'riiey were in (;on.syquence considerably modi¬ 
fied in the reigns of flenry VII. and |lcnry VIIJ., and w;erc at 
leingth wholly abolished in l.>07. 

'J'iie dirteieiit iiidividnals belonging to tfie factory in London, 
as well as those belonging to the otlu*r* factories of the League, 
lived togellier at a common tabhi, and w'ere enjoined to observe 
tlie slrictc.st celibacy.. The directiq^i of the 4‘actory in London 
was entrusted to an uiderman, two assesjiors, and nine councillors. 


The latter were sent by the cities forming the diflerent classes into 
which the League wu.s divided. The business of tlieso functionaries 
was to devise means for extending and securing the privileges and 
commerce of the association; to watch over ib'e operations of the 
merchants; and to adjust any disputes that might arise amongst 
the members of the confederacy, or between them ^ndthe English. 
The League eiideavoureijL.at all times to promote, as much as 
pos.sibic, the employment of their own ships. In pursuance of 
this object they went so far, in 1447) as to forbid the importation 
of English mefchandiKe into tlic confederated cities, except by 
tlieir 0^11 ve.ssels. But a regu1qti«n of this sort could not be 
carried into full effect; and waS enforced or modified according 
as circumstances were favourable or adverse to the pretensions of 
the League. Its very existence was, however, an insult to the 
English nation; and the irritation produced by the occasional 
^att«>tnpts to act upon it, contributed materially tp the subversion 
of the privileges the Hanseatic merchants had acquired amongst us. 
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B)? jueaiis of their factory at liergon, anil of the privilege-*, 
which hud boeii citlie** gruiitt'.d to or usurped by them. tl»e League 
enjoyed (or a lengthened iod the monopoly of the commerce 
of Norway. 

Hut the principal factory of the League was at Bruges in the 
Netherlands. Hinges became, at a very early period, oiie «>f the 
first cotiimcrcia) cities of Europe, and the centre of the most 
extensive trade carried on to thy* noith of Italy. The art of 
navigation in the thirlecntli and fourteenth centuiies* was so im¬ 
perfect, that a voyage from Italy to the Haltic and back' again . 
could ndt'bc performed in a single season; and hence, for the 
sake of their mutual coiivenieiiee, tiie Italian and Hanseatic 
merchants detcrinincd on establishing a niaga/.ine or storo*housc 
of their respective {rroducts, in some intermediale siliiutioir. 
Bruges was fixed upon for this purpose, ^ distinction which it 
seems to have owed as much to the f»eedoiu enjoyed by ihi'. inha¬ 
bitants, and the liherality of the goveM inneiit of the Low Countries, 
as to the conveniency of its situation. In* eoiiscipiciu e of this 
preference, Bruges speedily rose tp the very highest rank among 
commercial cities, and [ieeamc a place of vast wealtli. It was at 
onee a staple for ^Engfi.-.h wool, lor llie woollcif and linen manu¬ 
factures of the Ne,lherl:nufs, for the timber, lu'inp and llax, pilch', 
and tar,*tallo\v, corn, ti.df, aslie,s, ifec. of the North; and lor the 
spices and Indian codnnodilies, as well as their domt'slic manu¬ 
factures imported by the,Ilatian merchants. riic fairs of Bruges 
were the best frequented pf any in Europe. Ludovico (iuiceiaidini 
mentions, in his ^description <»f the Low (.'ountrie.s, that in the 
year Id 18 no fewer than loe Venetian galleasses, vessels of- very 
considerable burden, arrived in Bruges in order to ilispose ol their 
cargoes at the fair. The Ilausealic merchants were the principal 
purchasers of [udian commodities; they disposed of them iu the. 
t^ofts of the Baltic, or carried them up the great rivers into the 
neart of Germany. The vilifying effects o( this commerce were 
every where felt; the regular intercourse opened between the 
nations in the north and south of Eurppe made them seusiblo oi 
their mutual wants, and gave a wouderiiil stimulus to the .spirit of 
industry. 'This was parlieularly tlie case with regard to the 
'Netherlands. Manufactures of woo! and flax had been established 
in that country as early as thy^ age of Chaj lcmagne, and the resort 
of foreigners to tlicir inarkets,*fmd the great additional veiA that 
was thus opened for their manufactures, made them be carried on 
with »vigour and stAccess that bad been hitherto uukiipwu. These 
circumstances, conibinod with the free spirit i-U their institutions, 
and the moderation of the government, so gj <;aUy promoted e*ery 
elegant and useful art, tjjat the Nelherlan|J|S early became the* 
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most civiii/ed, best cultivated, richest, and most populous country 
of Europe. 

Flanders,” says Mr. Macphcrson undent the year 1301, '' being the 
seat of the best manufactures to the northward of the Alps and the 
Pyrena'an mountains i and, consequently, crowded with people, the 
greatest exertions were made to render the fields as productive as pos¬ 
sible; and the enctniragenient afforded by so numerous a population was 
a most powerful stinuilus to the industry and ingenuity of the agricul¬ 
turists. It is generally allowed lllat the other countries in the west of 
, Kuropc have been in.structed in agriculture and horticulture, by the 
Flemings; and have been earlier or later in their improvements in ibose 
arts in proportion to the earliness and frequency of their intercourse with 
their masters. Literature and the fine arts were also more flourishing in 
Flanders than in the neighbouring countries during the prosperous ages 
of their maniifacturc.s and commerce!?. So true is it that plenty and 
politeness are producerkand nourished by the genial inffueuce of well- 
directed industry.” 

"^I'lie commerce of Bruges continued to flourish without inter¬ 
ruption till about 1490, \vh( 5 ii the Emperor Frederick 111 ., in 
roveuge of the imprisonment of his son Maximilian, treated the 
city w'ith great severity. In coiisequenctv.the commerce that had 
been previously carried on at Jii uges \yas gradually transferred to 
• 'A.iitwcrp, which speedily ro.se to the highest rank among com¬ 
mercial c:ilies. 

i 

From the middle of the fifteenth century the power of the con¬ 
federacy, though still very formidable, began to decline. This 
wa.s not owing to any misconduct on ^hc part of its leaders, but 
to the progress of that improvement it Ivid done so much to pro¬ 
mote. Tlic superiority enjoyed by the League resulted as much 
from the anarchy, confusion, and barbarism that prevailed through¬ 
out the kingdoms of the north, as from the good government and 
order that distinguished the towns. But a distinction of this soijt 
could not be permnneut. The civilization which had been at first 
confined to the cities, gradually spread from them, as from so 
many centres, over the cojjitjguons country. Feudal anarchy was 
cvei y where superseded by a system of stibordiuatioa; arts and 
industry were diffused aiui- cultivated; and the authority of go-, 
vernment was at length firmly established. This change not only 
rendered the princes, o*er wlioih, the League had so frequently 
triiiinphed, superior to it in poWer, but the inhabitants of the 
countries amongst which the confederated cities were scattered, 
hqving learned to entertain a just sense of''the advantages de¬ 
rivable from commerce and navigation, ccmld not brook the supe- 
/ionty of the association, or bear-to see its members in possession 
of iuiuuuiitios of >iii ch they were dep,rived: and in addition to 
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busy si’cnc of general action^ even wbiUt the swarms successively 
thiown otf were cither locust-like temporarily over-running ana 
desolating the w ot Id, or permanently hiviti^ themselves in its hapi> 
pier disti lets—a disappearance, rcitP^Y*^d in later times after the 
hill of the ilohen&tauilca or Swabian emperors. Anptber cause 
may be the want of a good (Reiman history, eitlier in the lan¬ 
guages more familiar to the reading public, or even in the voriia<^ 
eiilat tongue, the Germans themselves usually provmg, it must be 
confessed, heavy liistonan.s. iiiit the j^rinripal cause we conceive 
to be, that one of the last of those conquering swarnts already 
menlionedl the Ifraiiks, bestowed their own mmie upon a pait of 
the land they conquered and occupied; w'hilst tUey's'o amalga¬ 
mated tliemsclvcs with the more civilized vanquished inhabitants, 
whose language they adopted, that they lost even those personal 
charnctt'iistics described ay almost universal amongst the ''reutouic 
races, and soon came to be considcied, if not actually as Gauls, 
vet as Frcnrli, iu Gontrudiitinctioii to Germans. Hence, as also 
iioin the general adoption of the Frenchified version of his Latin 
title Carolus Maguiis, that most briliiaut meteor ilitimiiiadiig the 
daik ages, Chai leniagne,** js to this day esteemed a I'ictich 
piiuce, although he was not only a Gyrmaii Fiank, but one of 
those Franks ^ho, having settled in the provinces upon the 
Khinc, had reiiiaiiicd puie unadulterated Germans; although he 
habitually held his couit at Aai'heii, di Aix, (which even to a late 
peiiod continued to be a soit of mctro}Ajlis of the German em- 
piie, w'liere the emperors wcie, 'or pught to be, elected,) and 
spoke German as his motlicr tongue;; nay not only spoke, but 
endeavouied to raise it to tbe dignity of a written and cultivated 
[.ingaage, by collecting all the national poems then extant, in¬ 
cluding'.perhaps those metrical records of ancestral fame men*- 
tioni'd by Tacitus as oomtuoii amongst tlie early Germans. These 
songs, so invaluable to the bistoiian, the philosopher and tlie 
philologist, to say nothing of the antiquary and the poet, were 
rejected, if not destroyed, by the jiiiety of his son Louis le iJebm* 
naire, on account of their heathenism; 

But however uaturalfy„it may have arisen, such ignorance cOn- 
ccining the only nation that, with petAianeiit success^ lesisted the 
gigantic power of Romf>, partially at least foiling her vaticinated 
destiny, / egtr^ iulperioyopnhs^ and which, in the end, actually $ub- 
jecletJ the'latger portion of the lyestcm Rotnan empire, is not to 
bd therefore opprwed or kisufiedt Assuredly there is no other 
modern nation wlmse ear^ history can possess ei^ual jclaims to 

■•k- ^ ..... . . . i . . . n ym U i liiiil M a I—.--- - .. , 
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* More b»Ilkai.t, pedieps, tbati uur Alfred, thdhgh kav wUe, 1 «m leas 
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gener9ll intcret»t with iht; German, to whom we may, with but 
little alteration, apply what Skmondi, iu the liitro^ueliou to hut 
JJiitoire r/es I'rancais, says of France. 

'■* The ceittri^sitaafion of France, her powei', the long dtiration of hei 
monarchy, the supremacy which at two or three different intervals she has 
acquired over the w^ple of the West^ have so hpked her destiny with 
all the others, that the revolution of European tuitions proceed almost 
always from those of<Fradce^ so that next to tlie national history, the 
history of France U that which eadi of i3iem ought to study. Gm^man^ 
Italy, Northein Spain, Savoy, Belgium, llolland, and Switaserland, ait 
formed part of the monarchy of the Merovingian or Cdidovini^n Franks. 
With their sabjccHoii to that monardiy commences, for these countries, 
the history of all the nations whidt now inhabit them " 

OF couisc we cannot here pietend to supply the historical 
del alum to which wc have alluded, but we ’may briefly indicate 
the points of stiikiiig and general Euflppean Interest that mark 
die cm iy annals of the Germans. * 

The Gciinans first present themselves to^oiii notice as w'di- 
liois ulaimiiig, nay teiiifying, the ariogant Homans, and that 
not 111 the infancy of tbclr power' when the Satnnites or the 
Volscians wcie foiniidabTc antagonists, but m the very fuilncss 
of their strength, iu the first*vigour of i outhful, manboud, when 
Italy, Spain, part of Gaul, ^he nortliem coast of Afiica, Oieccc, 
Syiia and Asia Minor^ wtic subdued to the republican yoke. 
Then was it that the Ciinbri and Teutpnes, issuing from tiic 
North of Germany, (whidi, with the iioitbetn coast of Gaul, 
is the situation where wb first ilud tlie Teutonic laces, the 
southern division of both countries being occupied by Celtic ot 
Keltic tribes,) invaded and harassed Italy, chilling the mistress of 
the world with fear. Nor was the feay groundless. They were 
only to be kept from thandenag at the gates of the Capitol by the 
talents and energies of fl^at mighty plebeian Cains Marius, who, 
upon this occasion, was allowed by the haughty patiicians to hold 
the consulate year after year, unopposed^ and wo apprehend no- 
envied. Marms'rfpulsed and utterly defeated these weadtHl bar¬ 
barians, and the Btemal City recovered her disdainful lobfidciicc. 

The Germans neiti meet us in Capsaw’s Commentaries, The 
principal rusiatance which the future usurper cxpeiicticed in sub¬ 
duing Gaul, appeals to have be^ii offered cither by G$‘rnian 
tiibei settled in that country, armies fnmi the ijght 

bank of the Rhine. 0 f such an was Anovist the leader. 
He entqi^ Gaul ally of oilij^%n^ Gallic state against 

another; *made himself, afler the fasMilm Off such allies, master of 
both pardoq^ and Was aclinovt^ledged by the Uotoans as Kin^ o( 

the Germans in Gaul. When Cafsai^s victory ovci tht* llpUciiaiT 

_ * 1 ^. ^ 
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hail iiiied thr GaiiU, con&giuns of their bopi's and schemes, viilh 
terror, they h4'i«<tenofi to lay their hubniissiun and liomage at the 
feet of the eonqiii loi, and eiideavoirretl to*propitiate luin bj bitlei 
complaints against the oppression andityranny of Ariui ist. Ca'sai 
pioin])t]^ uniieitook to relieve them from all despotism but his 
own. 'rtie superiority of the Koinaps in niUitai) science, joined 
to his own lAtraoidinaiy abilities, enabled iiiiti to defeat Aiiovist, 
and diive iiim back across tJie iiliine, vith |he re/naindei of'hts 
Joices. '^rhe ficitnan tribes occupying Belgium and some pio- 
viiices in the noith of Gaul, tveie iient compelled to submit, il that 
state tnuy faiily be i ailed one of submission, in which the reluctant 
native watches for every oppoitiuiity of iiisuirectioii/and «eiziiig 
it, often iidlicts gieat and seiious evil upon the detested master. 
Twice Julius Cmsai ciossed the Uliine; bnt if we judge from the 
shortness and inactivity of his ^ay upon the light bank of the 
river, iather fur the puipose of dazzling the imagmation of the 
Koinans by the name of'the thing, than with any liopc of really 
extending in that direction the dominions of the haughty Republic, 
of which be was even then meditating the subveisioii. 

b'loin this peiiud tlici Geiinans inhabiting Germany beyond 
the Rhine seem foi some centuries to liave contended meiely lor 
then own independence, leaiipg ^heir biethreii in* Gaul (who 
foimed loui Roftian provinces, i,e. l|t and i2dGennania, Ist and 
2d Relgium) to themselves, 'riic struggle was attended with 
ilui tuiUing success, aceotdiiig to the individual chniaitci ot the 
sevcial cmperois who successively occupied the throne of the 
wotld. During the reign of the afl-poweiful Augustus, repeated 
and siiccnssful incursions into Geynany wme made by Diiisus 
and 'f'lberius; but they effected no pf^rmanentestablishiqent, and 
their temporary success was amply avenged by the defeat, 
tlie actual annihilation, of Varus and his aiiny of occupation. 
I’lie son ol Drusus was sent to avenge the disgiace of the Roman 
eagles, and is stated to have been still more fortunate in his enici> 
pii/es than las father oi his unqle. But be leralled from the 
thcutie ol hi» tiininph^by the suspiciousjeah asy of Tiberius, and 
liiNouu Mtrname of Gc^riiianicua was the most dmable nioiuinient 
ol bis,{(hn vemeiits. Perhaps the'divticess which he and his piede- 
ce<sOi s did obtain, might in noHuall measure be ascribed to the per* 
jietualdivisions of the diftoicnt German states amongst themselves. 

Ai Uie jmwer of Rome dwihillod in the hands of insane or pio- 
lli^ate tyrants^ and of a people corrupt enough to submit to an 
aiithotity only redeemed from contempt ]&y its atrocity, the com¬ 
plexion of die contest^ betwixt the etnphre and the* Germans 
('hanged. The latter^ instead of merely struggling to preserve 
4hcii ow n freedtira, became in their turu the iggreslors. Rome 
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Mas sUH not altogether fall^n^ and Uie foitunes of eithei parly 
alteinated a$ bpfotejjut Hrth « eoustant umdoncy in favour of the 
purer and nobler, if iworo haiharpus Germans. Whilst Oertnaii 
adventurers how ocaasionally wore the impel wl crown, different 
tiibes gia^ua)l> extend«<Utheir conquests in different directions, 
until, towards the close of the 6ftb cciitury,—the Ostrog;otbs occu- 
pjuig Ualy—the Vi^oths, Sueyi and Burgundians Spain, Poi- 
tugal, Soutlieiii Gam and Swit-seilaad~-tjie Franks Km them 
C/aul, and life Saxons England; tlie western Roman empire was 
at an tud. In the courspof this contest, the Oerinans, by repuls¬ 
ing Altila and his Huns, saved Europe, perhaps, from being 
assimilated to the barbaiism ofsContiql Asia, (the Fianks and 
Visigoths iindci their lespectivc kihgs, in conjupction with TEtius 
and a Roman army, consisting almost enUieiy of Germans, de¬ 
feated Attila near Chalon^; and v\itliin the next 300 years the 
Pidiiks uikUi Chalk’s MaiU'l ,meiited simitar giatitudc Irom 
Clinstinii Ikuope, by defeating the i5gi*aeons near Toms. 

But It is not 111 tlieir nimtial cliaiactei atone, ijL is not meiely as 
the conqufiois ol ancient* Emope^ or even as the fouudets ol the 
states ot modem Europe, tha\ the caily (^iniaus command our 
attention ,01 our iiiteiQSt. Tffeir Simple institutions, either such as 
we first find them, or as^hey necessarily developed themselves m 
the couise of iheii conqucyinll tarcci, arc the true source of all 
the systems of polity that have smcc prevailed. Fioin these aie 
deiived alike the feudalism of the most t nthralled of eontiiiental 
nations, and the fiee coustiti:q,i5fi of Eiiglaiul, hei paihahicnts, and 
her ti lal by jlu y • Fui iher, .to fhe puie chastity of their manners, 
and the consequent respect euteitaineil for the weaker se\,» may 
be asenbed much of the lofty spirit of chivalry, much of the just 
rank now held by woman, and consequently ,iiiudi of tlie 
surablc supciionty ot the anodchi structuie of society, cveu in its 
IoM?est state, over tlie boasted civilUation of Gieece and Rome; 
and wo think we citscover the origin of inpeh of the spirit of Pro¬ 
testantism, ceitainly oi the mysticism that charactierizcs modern 
Geiuiau piety, iu the deep leligiousfediiias with which oui tom- 
incgi ancestois. disdaining idols and ieiJ9|de*, worshipped an in¬ 
visible divine influence in the solpmsf |p;loom»of their forests. 

Nor to the philosopher, to llic,clWcaj scholar, npd to the histb- 
rical student, is it the Idit U tl^ (Llailtji nf Ub^ Cffcimians tliat our 
knowledge of those insfkutitfns and derived 

from Tacitus. His countrymen, jd they cohld not ecUiaWy con¬ 
temn the bold warriors, whose prowess tn^di ended# still regarded,, 
them as weie salages, whpse courage was the only quality they 
, possessed deserving notice- Bpt the high-minded moralist, who 
shrank in diiSgust from die vices dial surrounded him—‘thci|»hilo- 
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sopliica) polilic'iau, who beheid in tjfoso vices the source of the 
slavery and degeneracy of the oucc soveieigu Itepublir, felt his 
best sympathies kindle into 'admiration whilst bo cotitem^laM the 
rude,'pci haps, but genuine virtues, the oiicoppromising of 
liberty that dvpclt in the primeval foreste of Geimany. He ntai/ 
have coloured these exijellencies too highly (he is taxed with 
having so done) to enhance the contrast with Homan license 
and baseness, but he has painted them with a giaphic truth, 
which, through all the changes of tirhes and seasons of govt i n- 
ment and religion, of tefiuement and coriuption, we can still 
recognise. 

“We must now turn to tltc twp distinguiiihed authois whom it is 
^ur present huslycss to'review. Botn are known and estcomed 
for various histoncal, biographical and geographical nuiks, and 
wjU assuredly hot lessen their established reputation by the |)io- 
ductions before ifi, which the historical student will find iin.illi¬ 
able magazines of information, aldioiigh we would by no nn air- 
iccomtiiend either for 'translation, Geiman histoiy being in tiuth 
untranslatablei lloth Ltiden and Matmert 'profess to wnte their ' 
several Hlstoiies for the purpole of ioftilling into their leiuh is n 
vencintion like their own for their early ancestors. Jn othei le- 
spects they not only titat their subject vety dissimilaily, bui take 
very op{jOsite vi^s of some main points; the diftereiices being, 
perhaps,'of the kind that might be aiilicinated from the compara¬ 
tive bulk of their Historic^. KpuraH Mahncrt, who gives us the 
histoty of the Pianks to the death Chail^magne in one mode¬ 
rate octivo volume,* takes facts,, fof the^-movt part, as he finds 
them recorded in ancient auth(»(x. He iijf somewhat diy and cold, 
from his brevity, (an uncommon fault, by the way, in a German,) 
but ills statements are dear. He presents the received opinions 
of historians and legal antiquaries*}ii g distinct and compact iorm, 
paints broadly the good and bad ^ualkiet of all pai ties, and if he 
neithci interests nor delicts, instructs his reader. We should 
add, that he occasionidl} illDa^alilik his positions with incidents of 
the times be is describing, wldoh afe wdl told, and afford a pleas¬ 
ing relief to,the mind. * 

Heinrich dUuden, on the hand, is a tiue German. His 

Histoi^ is of the German end to be completed in ten 

thick octavo v^umes i of should it to-a few nmre, he thinks 

no icasonal>Ni man can dhject* ^Hb^lu^ns with th^ very ffrst 
mention ^ihe OenliinS in Homap hjstory, and intimates'that he 
^niay possiblythe ffftcendi century. He dpes not impart 
Ins masons, aild/^c^^nfess om^lvet unable*to discover, why the 

---- —— .. ..- --- 

* Wc fhftt a iKmd %ulut^ appeared. 
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histoi; of die Gettiiiiii*imtiioii, Khotild cca^e when die Geinmn em- 
j>iio about to regutnit^ lu acdve pait iu £jliiro|?eaii politica.’ 
4iut ofibh wben die time comes; that is to say^ *fvbed omaitthor 
ghaltfhave brought dpifvii hii$ work to tlie period iu i],ue^to)i. 
the pieseiit we na^ only to do with the first fpur votumeib* which 
end Mith the eoroiiafiol^of Charlemagne us Hoitian eoipciof^ and 
we take them without awaiting tbC*foithcotniug of itioio^ because 
they comprise die whole of the interesting period conceiuiug 
which we,have just,given our own viewsj ami moreover ueaily 
coincide with that selected by Manneit. ’ ^ 

Ihihkc'Mannert, Imden takes no fact as he finds it in ancient 
autfaois. Of him might indeed hc^said what Sismoiidi says oi 
Geimau jurists* ** their prddigious research* their ingenious 
(iiticisin, their skill in detaching les^mblaiifes and coniiections^ 
diawing new truths *out of the well of old facts, have minoje 
rcient tunes, tbiown a blam of light on tlu^ antiquities common 
to both Franks and Ocimans,” (a part and the whole.) Lndcu 
icasons upon the piejudices and interests that must have coloured 
the statements of foimo^dilstorians, ^pon what tjiey saj and what 
thej suppiess. He puts togethet hints carnally dropjied by dif* 
feieut w I iters; shows whe{e tlm subsequent couise or events con¬ 
victs tht m of misrepre^cutatiooi or at least of omission,; and supx 
plies a coujectutal nairadvc from alt these sources. This he does 
bj the Greek and Latin uutbors in behalf of the Germans col¬ 
lectively; and by the Frank cbionicbrs, on behalf of the Saxons, 
Bavarians, Tkuiiugians. andi^i short of all the tribes who resisted 
the supiemacy as&uiped by their Conquering Frank bietbren. Wc 
baldly need subjoh), that the facts thus elicited or surmised arc all 
favourable to his and our common ancestors, or that it is requisite 
to read so speculative an historian wnth caution, lest the uqleaincd 
should take these fanciful relations for established and admitted 
.history, at least for what, according to the Fiench wit, ott e^t con- 
venu de crotre, • * • , 

Many of these argumentative dlsquisltioiis have, we must s.iy, 
afforded us consideiabb pleasure. ]0etbre reaching the end of 
tlic fourth volume, however, such uncearing, laborious, subtle and 
conjectural investigations'of what jUHflor may have been the con¬ 
catenation of events, becomcf a^ari#pi^t and^Xiuden’s i]lus*tr8tivc 
incidents want the ^ Mauneit's. In 

riiou, although On Ifet^rif the old Germans has to 

us proved On the whdSe gratifying in tfuefems^, we would never¬ 
theless fain hope, that the'namor may it necessary to pur¬ 

sue the samI com ^ throu^hU his t^DItaiVitug volume's, wliatever , 
their number. But w^ doubt such hof^ were idle, smceJi<> tills 
Us in an afiologeticat ibtrpductiott prefixed to his fouith toluim — 
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** Had I had nothing new to offer, I should asssurcdly never lia\c 
'undertaken to >wilc the History of th^ <«ennaii nation;*’ and \u’ 
griovouSrly fear that such novelty must stiU be evolved out of the 
same kind of sifting of old records. ^ ^ ^ 

Some of the new opinions advanced in the present ^lume arc 
sufficiently hold and original. Of couiSe\(^e cannotpietcnd, within 
oiir limits, to discuss, or cven*to enumerate'^theni all; nor, if we 
could, would the subject prove entertaitiing to the geueiul reader; 
whilst to the lover of histuiical iuvestigatton we decidedly lecoui- 
ineud the origiual work.. A few of these historical ht*ie‘>ies, how¬ 
ever, we shall briefly mention, selectiug such as posscf»s m(>>l 

f eucrat interest for a degieefof detail that may give a fair idea of 
mden’s talents and'manner. Amongst tliese are Iris d»»mal ol 
any wafidcTiug propensity jn tire early Germans as nations, nod 
consequent assertion that almost alf their conquests wire mado by 
bands of youthful adventurers without property at liotne, led for th 
b^'some distiiiguisiied prince or leader similarly rireuuisuniced; 
his defence of B^uiihildis a:!nd Fredegundis, moie cominoul^ 
known and reprobated as Brunehault atifl Fiedegonde; his avti- 
ii\ent that the last Merovingian kiags,.lhe Roh faineans of J^'ieiu h 
history, were treated w'ith all external decorum by the aspintig 
Carlovingign Mains du Palais^ whom |ie denominates Hans 
MUester, or Housc-Eider,' and conceives to have originally been 
the fiscal chief of the Gelcitt or body df udvcuUiicrs cunstitutmp 
lire kiiig*s household, or family} from the very nature of which 
Geleit he ingeniously deduces the necessary rise and development 
of the feudal systetil. Tins subject is,^ve think, skilfully handled; 
so is his inquiry into the hame of Germans, given by the Gauls to 
their warlike neighbours, as our .author conceives, because the 
fioiiUcr guards, .vvidi whom tliey came most into contact, called 
themselves the Wehr Manmvt meu of wdr or defeuce; further 
deriving many naiiKis of tribea or tote's* from similar sources, as 
Marcoiuauui,Marchm»enj Bavaiiaiiit, IfcVeu against the Baji or 
Boji; Franks, not from frank* ineabibg free, nor from 4»p«xToi, 
meaning ainied, nor from tbe4r fkV^flrite weapon t\iefranchca, 
which be tJiiuks more likety to have Ibeen so named from them, 
but from the woixl Wrangm, ajill used in lower Saxony for to 
fight oi* to brawl; whence the nant^joitightnieati quarrelsome, or, 
pf^ihaps, bold' U'arriors. But Ladetk*f speculations concerning 
Tacitus*s Motibus mui^, we think, 

whether appruM kir Tweeted, interest evdry classical scholar, 
every admirer til ^tlie ^eaf Latin hi^oridn. This treatise Luden 
. Cbusideis as nkctdlp notes or material^, prepared beforehand by 
Tacitus for that poHwu of his Htstosy was to treat of his 
countrymbu*s wars witK the G^rmuiis. The .German author says, 

* % i. 
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** This vrork^ single in ttt> kiiKl» bas often been over-relaed, «ii well on 
a&count of its antbor, ns ofllKPgrnat importance wbieb fbe nation to whom 
it is (ledtcatc(l>bas sirioe acquiieii j yeti nc\ei can it be salSdently valued. 
WrongftiUv has it been esteemed a masterpiece, but it contains the es¬ 
sence o|^s^ tbpt tba#Eoinans knew concerning i^ermany and^Gitrinan^. 
Kvery staten^ent is written wltb tbe genius that never deserted U^acitus^ 
because It was peculiarly bis, arid tbt: whole oi his noitceil present them- 
selves HI that pUre light ot lofty morality through which his woikii so pow^ 
eifallyadcct well ordered mindt. Bnt the detached statements seem loostly 
strung together, as tbe farts became kuown to the author; they au lait 
wiougbt into a whole, into a lucid {‘eprescnlatioiK Hence, it is not 
probable Hmt Tabitus ^signed to make these icmarks U}}On Geiinany 
knoviro in this fotm. Tltere is scat«ely any thing in the writing lUat 
ahould induce such an opinioi:^. lt%would rather scent that 'lai it us 
had collected these notices for the sake of the other woiks which he bad 
wiittcn, or might intend to write. They wete materials fur histoiual 
representations,—sepal ate sketches, such as eveijf historian makes onieeds. 
To gi\e his histoiy tbe truth, life, and inliuisic tiuth, capable ufeom- 
pensAting for want of fullness,he feh^ it indispensable to know the world 
which had produced that Piince Aiunn,* bcfoic whose might the Uonmn 
cnglcs had deti. As he* might judge it impossible*to obtain u complete 
knowledge of this wOrld, Ire s^ght from tbe detached pieces of infoi- 
mation he met with to elicit general principles, the individuality disr 
tinguishing the Genp^n from other natums, the jiecultaf nature of the 
land upon which tfacii life dtivelt^d itself. He sought to attain to a 
peiception of the orlginahconstitirtion oftheir civil society, ot whicii the 
coiisiitntion of so many states, winch s^patately he could tieitberundir- 
stancl nor desciibtv were dnty brandies, similar in chaiacter, with paiti- 
cular deviations, produced^by dtuation and circumstances. In like man¬ 
ner he sought to investigate the essence of their morals and leliguam, be¬ 
cause the customs of single nations could randy bd known to him. And 
what inforination he gained hepnt together inartiftdally, in order to stand 
upon a spiritual ground-wark, in his lepresentation of great events Cir¬ 
cumstances unknown to us ledbim perhaps, aftbiwarda, to publish the ci ude 
remarks which he> couM not work up, or they may liavc h^ti made known 
accidentally, and then niuy a necessary cemnexfon have been given to 
the detached parts, which (pri^ndly they neither had nor wanted. Tims, 
it should seem, arpse thU* ^mlred and'Incomprehensible htn^kt" 

'^i'o this sthlemeutof opinion k appended a note, expluinmg the 
grounds upon whidh it reshi, fa^ fOo long to translate, but which 
we wiU tiy to caadenae so at to do it justu<e. • 

. ** Hardly aoyotiuoito hs'^fead nw^tated tbis tieatise through, 
witlioat fedinglum^ to acknowledge that he 

> does hot weU Know*whait'to^^[tike^^ boekM, and that it wants 

the pure ^storki|^^dlla«dt«f,lfv' ' 

** As fdk mysetf, J[>cOixfei^ ^dmiht^h^ often e'roased mind whctlier 
it really were wi^ttep by Ungci^ l^jwm 4tis doabt I ^as scaicfl by the 

^ The ot Laxh, At lltffkftttn ot inotfiCRerokati 
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genitik tliaf hi vatious detached parU spoke to iircfio^atily, and 
which 1 could only ajg;»ize as the genius 01 *^ 1^01108 j this doubt nas like* 
wise opposed by a feeing of bitter jbaio that I coidd pot subdue.” 

This terrible doubt rested chiefly tipon tbe drpumstknce of the 
MS. Ife Mot. Getni. not being found with any’bf the oMcsl MSS. 
of Tacitiia’a other woiks, and of its not being mentlbiicd by any 
ancicut writer upon Geiniany except Cassiodorus» who quotes it 
thus, ^ttodam Comeiio setibeMe, and who could say * one Coriie> 
ot Tacitus? 'jrbis quodam, however* Luden aigi^s fiom 
the context to be the blunder of a copyist for quondam, and tlienre 
that Cassiodoius knew Uie Geimauy as the worL^of Tacitus. A 
stone loll from our auUioi's hirart ;^sU!l it was not a book meant 
foi publication* but mtmninlA stad^ for his own use, an opinion 
gioutided upon nine feasona 

let. The title is botrowod from Livy, witli thenicie addition of 
the wotd popu/iSf-^de idu, mot thus, popu/iaque Germania. 

{2diy. It has no introduction. The hrst sentences of the 
Annals, Histoiy, and Lite of A^rtcola* Irespectivcly state the pm- 
poit of the several.works. **• 

It may theicloic be confidently averred that it was the 6t)lc of 
citus,in the woiks he designed for pubUcadOnytp establish alucndly undci - 
standing with his readers* tq greet theip* and givatheni notice v\ hat they ’ 
would and what they would not find. Bat theCremsrtui begins without 
addiess, withont definition, without the appearance of the mitbor, or men¬ 
tion of the reader* in a woid, without iottodhetion . Crtmanut omnn — 
stparatu! , &e. No one will deny that this beginning as a deviation horn 
the usage'oi Tacitus^ no qtae will deny further that this deviation i> the 
uiuic uiiacconutable from its sfcukini|; resemblaiice to Caesar’s Galha at 
omM duf^o^ &c. So bAd an iimtadon would ceitainly have been 
avoided by such a water as Tacitus* ihOugh it is natural enough it he 
thought of no leader but bimselfi” * 

, tidiy. The same absence of all between author 

nild a'udei pievaiis thioughout the ’’’xcept ufaeii some ha¬ 

bitual turn indicates it, or wdiere sentences may have been 
subsequently inserted. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ithly. Tlie whole characiet clf tbo book presents a want of soli¬ 
dity* of completeness, as belongs p) remarks and portraitures. 

M Imt It contains are sketches* often sketches; but no- 

ihiog IS wroughit out. The outlllde Oniy^ frames only ate 

pi op ired. Obserye* Ibr instance* the few* wkim relative to Germany's 
gcoL,t<ipbicHl poiSflIpi;*, rivers* nmdntiuns, nature*., and cbaracter* the 
doubtful notices cf tie ^tes ^ difierent naflotis. Impossible that Taci- 
tus^hould have thus VNitleu* had he punidsed a pictiue of Ormany for 
tbe woild, a ratmonm Gi^ftaatua. Other parts again are so citcunt- 
stautial and positive aa W to accord isatl a wb^, contamiiig parts 
so loose and uncertain. . '* 
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** 5tUly. Xbc tfiiole in ^ niaanct iakcn out nf time. In vain tio 
wc ask oorsclves-^when ^he state of tliing!»tlcif«rtbed in tbc Gemunta 
exist !n*(jermany ’ We find no fixed epoch. Sometimes we incUne to 
think of ftti eaiUer, sotuetltnes weei«<t^ot*cibly refen’ed to a later age. It 
is no eondition eVdved by the ehmiges of life, and extant at anynefinite 
peibd; it ig rather a^cnmalization of life, the gmand-woik, the pei- 
maueut thronghont all change.** « 

The Gth, 7th» and Stli reasmis are the aj^parcut want of plan, 
or oTilm' in the book, iostauood by the frequent introdMCtioii of 
lellextops, of irrelevant, or rather misplaced matter, suggested by 
a mere expression employed* The abiupttiess of some sentences, 
unlike any thing but menloi^ndai and iiually, sentences, oi poi> 
ttons ol sentences in prose or ver^, taken, without alteiatiuii oi 
ackiioviledgetnent, from other authors. * 

'* 9thly. The notices constituting the Gii^anin are used in the Annnl« 
and Hi<itory. Their impression is indisputablyvinanifest in the account of 
the wars ol Anuin and Civilis Parts are literally repeated, as, for iustaiice, 
in the Annals, compare cap. 20} with Ann. h, 12; cap. 31, with Ann. iv, 
(il, cap. 28, with Antv*xii.27. Yet moieoccmsip the Histories. Othci 
passages are improved} so as wUoHy lo deviaffc from the Genmma. Ant 
had we the rest of the HiB|orilCs, |t would perhaps appear that the whole ul 
the Armenia had been used. When* tberefoie, any contiadiction ap¬ 
pears between thC Germania and the Annals or History, these last indubi¬ 
tably merit the preference single pointa, since they peUic actions; 
but the general truth i^inthe Gimanta^ vriiich contains the perma¬ 
nent, the essence^of Qendan life, wfalrcin those actions originated. 

** But enough *(d' ipdicaSions I Xt would require a large treatise tho¬ 
roughly to csi^lisb a vieV, wbidi, fpr the present, can only solicit tole¬ 
ration and pardon.** ^ 

We have already aaid that we do not propose entering into 
controversy for or against Luden*s opinions, and we shall adhere 
to our determinarion now, nolwithstadding the tivid inteiest at- 
tarhing to every tbin^ connected wiilt the name of Tacitus. Wc 
caunot, howiver, quite fotbear obser^ng, that we have ourselv4‘!i 
been struck with (he unconoectedbqi^ of which X^udcti sjidakb, 
with the verbid repetitions and tlie occasional discrfimncies, al¬ 
though without coosideriug theif.bbarlngs qtntc as piofoundiy, as, 
n^tically, or as akumingly^ astOturjCl^ian'hlsiorian. . We shall 
next select^ as our speci^^^f historical style, iiis His* 

lory of Arminiiie^ a fhvoaifrile hi^, |idiOse advepturcs, since the 
ris&of a moee qgpt^aX in Germany have again 

bcicomp a chosen sul^eol fpr Ste ^ We shall pio- 

ceed as^before^ alternately ab8tnidtii% arid extracting. 

Our dijig^m author firft devoterk page and a half to an iiives- 
figntion of the (disntp^ti^Oi Qinizti^ius Varus, froa^ dfe accounts of 
dififer^At historians, "fi^m kiiowm facts, aa{l*>‘from probabilities, 
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deciding tliat lit a man very mu^hois men gn, and that his 
id)o«)nriaii 3 r had nothing to do 'imth the cataslrophej, wbijih, f ii- 
tiicly through the toice of cticuitistancea^ o<currod during his 
GominaiHi ot the German piovinces. Germany.'aiiei the suc- 
t esses ot Diusus and Tibcriu^ appeared /a be tranquillircd, 
peace and aniuable lutorcouise jlntneen Gei mans 4 nd Homans 
pi evaded, the foinier diseovciing an incipient taste foi the highei 
c uitivatioii and fine arts of the )alter. It would the ncf be lulct ii d 
at Home, that the countr> was iipe lot the establishment U the 
custoinaiy toims of provincial admmisti ation, and Vaius was 
accordmglj insti ut ted to introduce them. Tins the rou/uwr Vai us, 
incapable ot appi(;,(iating th^ liiderasnce between the woin-out 
Sjiians and tln^ ^routhfpll^ vigdioua Germans, set about as acoin- 
niou-plare business. J^Jc observed the usual unlitai), but no 
inoial precautions. lie left two legions undei liis luplnw to 
guard the passage oi the Hhiiie and secure liis (oiniuunu ation 
with Gaul, and advanced with tlpee of Home’s best legions, six 
cohoiU, three squadionsof cavah), and annrobci of Gallic ausi- 
Iiaiies, III all AO.OUOmeti, Horn the Hhiiic to the Lippe. In the 
country of the Gheiuscans, upon the left bank of the Wesei, he 
ficed a stationai^r camp, where he ej^t in^irafitoiian dignil}, issu¬ 
ing edicts of (ivil administration, iraposingtrillUtes, oidciing con¬ 
tributions, investigating and judging Qie,disputes of Gdinaus 
with Homaiiioi qinongst thera|elvc9, auccuding to foieigu law-i, 
prouoiiiKiiig sentence lu a foreign tongue, and indicting coipoial 
piiiiishvnelits uudieanit of by thefiee naRves, whom he was thus 
binding to the yoke. All this wfts enough to esasptratc a gal¬ 
lant lace, indej[)etident1y of the probable individual vexations and 
outrages piactised b} an insoletijb soldiery. 

“ Amongst the men who most deeply ^lt,the whoh' wei^tof mfefoi- 
tune pressing upon their country, a youth osmed Atmiu stood by far the 
liigUcst. He Wfts the son of Segiraer ,» Cherwsc u pnnte * • » When 
Aimif) pla^tl hiiuseif at the hei^,ot hU imtiiHit he was twenty-hve yeais 
f beauty of his peison, the strength of hb arm, the keenness 

of lus fatuities, the piotiiptitudc 1 1 his judgment, have been extolled by 
his euemies, they have acknowledged that the hie of genius flashed fiom 
his eves ami amdiatwl his features, JRut no details of his eaiher life 
have het^^ tiausuutted to us. He had Ippg been in the service ot Rome, 
miliips during the expedition of Tibra'lii$, He now smonined in the 
nomau c,inip, as the leaaer of one the amSHafy baodk which the Cbe- 
luscans wuc hound ^s^pply, ‘Iftomc had honoured ffita mth the lights 
of iiti/Luship, and wifh equesttianrank.' Vshusmteferred him above aU 
his fi|l»ow countiymeo, and With him, fen bis sake, his father Segimer. 
It was the esteem which «nius, energy, and activity must always meet 
with. Jn this youth the uarbarian disappeared to the Roman eye, and 
only the uistiqguished moo was seen ** 
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Scgestes, another Chcrtiscaii piincc, was one of those whom 
iiileifesby vanity I or blindness, had reconciled to the Roman \uke. 
He also had been*honoiiicd with the lights of citueiiship, but 
was jealous of Arming %upeiiority of every descriptionand 
sought by calumnious accusatious of falsehood and tieachcry, to 
rum him in' the opinion of Varus. Varus might possibly see 
thiough the motives of Segestes; or in his proud sense of Roman 
gicatnessh# might disdain such insinuations; or he might be na¬ 
turally unsuspicious. He rejected the information of 
and continued to confide iu Arniiii. The insuriectiou of a dis¬ 
tant Gpimaii nation, neither the iiaiiic nor the seat of which are 
known,'first disturbed the security of Vaitis. He bioke up his 
camp, and sumnioniug the German princes to accompany him, 
marched against the insurgents. ,But considering himself still in* 
a fiiendly, 01 luther a subject landAlie marched without the older 
or discipline ie<|uibite in the iieighupurhood of an enemy, '^I'lie 
legions moved at a distance fiom each other, separated niid eii- 
cumbeied b} their baggage, by women, chydreii, and a crowd of 
other unwatlike and unarmed persons, who had gathered atotiiid 
the slationaiy camp, and would not be loft behind. 

‘^But w'hcn the adjacent Get luan states beheld the advance of the 
Roman aimy, when the di*tani heard of it, the long-Anpprci<sed rage 
burst forth. A strong lig^l fiashed tbrough the mtdniglit daiknesa, ea> 
kitidlifig the licarts ot men. The cry of freedom rang from commiinily 
to community, the cTy of vengeance froui district lo disliicf. Kvery 
man saw bis own danger jn the danger tbreateuiiig bis brother. One 
Iceling iiupellcd all io ope resolve. The whole German people, as t.ir 
as the tuluigs spread, rose like one man * * < Jilveiy where the 

Roman soldiers were su^twd, every where the Roman citi/cns slain, 
and tinin alt sides the [Mtdsturm* came roaring on to surround the Ro¬ 
man aiiny, to cheek its march, to assault, to aniiiliilate the toe, and de¬ 
liver the lotumon country. So universal w'as the inspiring indignation, 
that Sigisimiud, the sou ot Segestes, who had been acnt by his father 
to serve at the altar of the Rpmau deities beyond the Rhine, tore off bis 
sacerdotal fillet at the voice of his countiy, and hurried back across the 
Rhine to join struggling brctiu-eTi. Not Segestet himself remained 
unmoved—the torrent hurried him Onwards wjlltr his people despite his 
previous blindness, uesptte bis envy and hatred of Arniin. 

'‘Meanwhile the Eotnans leisurely puTpued, their march down the 
Weser, sensible only to the difficuUies of the wy» tpiconscious of the 
circle of woe that was rapidly closing around them. Varus, upon the 
first report disorder and ^ opppsHiin am^gat, his German tauxilia- 
ries, issued a juridical sumtAons to %ht ■ringiteaders, either because hip 
deliwion was still undissolvetl* or, what Is more likely, beca««c he judged 
it needful to maiotafn « show of But the distress 
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grew, tbt* (lunger came nearet. The paths vvcr<i alicady ob^tiuctod with 
Jurge trees the rompafiiot gods, favouring the^pious efl^erprlse, sent' 
tempests and deluges of ratu; the discomfort 'aihd shtvedng of the 
chilled body rapidly increased %m anxiety r'Siflg tipon the piind;* add the 
shaken spirits were briber harassed by ghastly apparitions in heaven and 
upon earth. Bloody passagt^s already occurra! between the Romans and 
the German auxiliaries accompanying thearray/' » 

Varus was now aware of his danger, bQt>^9tin -affected uncoii> 
sciousiicss, treating all as meio orainary squabbles, and issuing 
useless orders for meir suppression. The various evils continued 
to angnicut, and thus the army reached the and ijuagmircs 
of th<‘ Teutoberg forest Then did Armin stand foi ward with Ins 
Chcruscans. His known cbaractci;, or evident abilities and encr- 
*gie.s, procured him the chief command; and he felt that the otn- 
barmsstn^nt of the situattoiwif tlie Romans rendered this the 
iijoinent to effect their destruction. * 

" The Romans hindered, pressed, and weakened, hy repeated attacks 
under bis guidance) wc^ed by the forest, the wind, and the i.iiu, and 
pet haps not less exhausted by hunger than by tbeir glowing auxiuty, 
saw the day draw ‘th n close, witbopt bringing them nearer the end 
of their trouhlts. They once more attempted jto fortify the camp they 
had pitched upon a dear sihtce, but thdr strength and courage piovcd 
' unequal even to this work of habitual disciple. The wonted fortifita- 
tious, however *dcep the sense pf their itecessity, remained unfinished. 
But Armin did not assault the (q)en camp dwing the night, (fis 
Germans likewise required mt, the enemy coiild not escape j and a 
nocturnal engagement might be hatardoua ft0m the mode of waifaic of 
his coantiymen, and fit>m the total wai^t of order amongst their hic-tily 
n««embled massdU « 

But when on the fdhiwing mmsaing^ the Kopaan army, discou¬ 
raged or hopeless, broke up from ita tincampment, the projected att.ick 
began on ail rittes. Armin, stationing hbuMr upon an eminence whence 
he couW overiook the field,directed tte eihrts of his men by woid and 
gesture, by shout and exboa-tdtioo^ an^ tfeectedHbe Dhock of the w (dge * 
to the point where ha foresaw that itr’dloiffd iP most destructively. A 
fearful battle! Thtf jEtomani In gihoniyi^oir, fought for the last of 
earthly pssessions^ Qervi^S Iff jegfous expectaUon for the first 

of blesifegs, Ubarty j hpthi wfth m exer^ou of which human 

nature is nibble. On thf one Inoun of suffering, the yell of 

agony j ot(Om other, the bafitffe of triumph j both mingling 

in the Splash of pejofing m thh boWlfiqj of tempestuous winds I 

Varus w WoU%ded« pain of his wound, unman-' 

iwd sen^ of cnliuffi^,^ffls^erm^-hqi chance of preservation, but 
pprcciviftg in himself to brave death, he with 

' — ——*. . I .* | i|iO li N, . - --.... 

*‘ll)« usiia) oratUK^ ^ 

^ .t ta .1 n»»io UCubt* thb uwswsaiit \t6aiher, 

mij/Mgtlwt the vinqinM it W (nOrfifylbg to have beeUsdofediui bv 

ltiet|e«oeiitsth.mbj^ men. ^ t ^ 
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1)18 own hand plunged his sword into |)i$ breast^ thus at once escaping 
froiO the sighit pf iuevitable- misery, and from the jusSt revenge ot an 
enemy 'iutoxicated with success. Many followed this fexainplt: of 
despaii;; jn^ny lost all recplly^tton in the terror of impending death ■, 
few were energetic enough fpr t 1 |p resolve to seek for dea^h in battle. 
Cejonius,*one of the can^-prefects, would have puiriiascd life by sur¬ 
render, but his colleague Eggius prevented such a dis^ace. *Bot}i fell 
honourably. Valu Numonius, Varus's legate, attarapted to fly with the 
cavalry, but dastruetionovertook the fugitives. A very few' ac(:i<lentally 
escaped the common lot. At last, the ihttltitude, deprived of their com¬ 
manders, and rendered indifferent to Hfie or death by long exeitkai and 
suffering, allowed themselves to be cut down wJtbont resistance. And 
now, wbed a hostile weapon was DO longer seen, the slaughter ceased^ 
the defenceless were made prisoners. Then did the inspircil warriors 
send up from the ensanguined field an infinite shout of victory, a thanks* 
giving to the patron gods of their pat!vc*land, a signal of recovered liberty 
to tbeir wives and fatliers. . Y 

Such IS J-<udenV view of Uie great battle in the Tciitoberg 
forest. jNFow follow the contrary s.latcn\piits of the lloniaii 
“'historians, who attribute the whole series of events from Varu.s*s 
passing the lihinc, to a dcep-lakl conspiracy of the Germans, 
organized by Amiin, and carried on and kept secret for three 
years, by whidi the ]^omgn general was lured away t'foin his 
resources. Against this^oiif patriotic author argues upon the 
general principles of human nature, the ordinary course of human 
affairs, and the iiatiodai character of the Germans, lie observes 
moreover, that Tacitus» although he tells the same talc of 
treachery, refers it wholly to the authority of the renegade 
Segestes, concluding, ** Varus fell a victim to fate and to the 
might of Arminius.’' Luden adds; v; 

** The Roman authors undertook a tortuous work in a tortuous spirit, 
llicy endeavoured by inculpating Jibe Oerman nation, and Arihin, its 
* saviour and founder, to muttitaiu the hduottr of the Roman arms, mis¬ 
used in unsuccessful attetnpts^againstX^od and nature. The duty of a 
German historian of the German nation is to defend and assert the 
holiest posscssioi\ of that nation,—^its honour, and to clear the foundcrof 
that nation from the .stains which havp noiwit for iSOOyeatrs, hung upon 
his name. This is-so much the more his duty as he is able fully'to 
refute such imputations, and need not them by counter cbargch. ’^ * * 
The derman nation avenged its wroii|[S ^d. assei^d its- liberties, bur-. 
ried on by the force of its own jspinf, impelled to resolVc a,od to act by 
the holiest feelings of the humtu^ IteaVt; Armin ser'^d the Romans 
faithfully $o long as his engagement i^edV He joiiml his countrymen 
with his whole soul when they hurst ihe ehMn upon which that epg^e* 
merrt hung; and he fook the highatatiott befitting him, when the force, 
of circumstances, the presshre of the hour, brought outhe-dccisiOU'of the 
great quesfion, wiheUier Gcritiab' nation--”Whether ^berly—shoald. 
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fbenccforvtraird exist, or wlietber a univursal^fery slxwbl cintUrat,the 

worid, stiding^ genius, virtue, anti all that is tioble 

This wMS the cbnspirjacy of the Germans,, ‘ 

linden next gnejeavoura tQ ^dbplfeite 4 ^ 1 ^ 

Komati survivors, to have-been-<far^ contjpferors “poft; 

their prisoners,. He allots ^at some few deeply outraged inch- <; 
viduals liiighf thus revenge themselves, but that the main body 
must have presef^ei^ the^f captives to tilh‘^the soil.; a busiiteae 
always devolved.upon thosc^whoin Latin ahthors 4«wguate staves^ 
but modern Gcrmaii^/fii'Aeigerw or Aorrgen, the German tennafi^;, 
the worst degree be len<Jnl ytUenage., ' , 

** When the first burst of pBSOToni ;;ef rage, and revenge, of joy and 
rapture, uneontroUeblC. iifl tne .ihtajs|Ba of victory had subsided, 
Arniiii raised his voice amidst, the of fifeeclom. As in tlie hour of 
pressure he was the leader, so^M'-tfie hour of victory he was the orator 
of his nation. . Whaf,)bad bwii'-'-g^ijned was now to be preserved. 
Cbditscans and-Bructen, Mariii and f^hatti had‘fought the great fight^ 
in common. But it was- a, mere imfiulsc of patriotism, irr^i^itiblc in 
anxiety and danger,, thfct, like blind CLance, bad drawn 
Nothing was accomplished, if every state, every warrior should 

.it...!.. 


Dy reason, m tats 8eD8C^,ove^'tpe'Copfs pi sia!agui.ei-e« lovs, iu ni« ■ 
and proud woiftCijlrof vietdiy, Sfmkc Ai^m.of the.Gw 
German country. He found opw' ea^ and winds, and thus became th^. 
founder of a gfeat coofodefi^ifon'lfer defence against a common 

enemy,' now^dbuhly bU'lfol’dfoaded'altei'^strd&^di^gracc. 'Avmin hiins|^f 
became the he^ of the cw^Meild; in the battle he had 

earned thahigbefet meed of glWf'b^^^.hC gpvieinied men and things 
with the roost latent head of Varus to 

Murohodi* it wi»A if hlf 

h>rmidahW poshl^ had wight to preserve the 

German name nbt^nted iti «K)t bad now been washed • 

away in the Ndi^h By fa^ 

irront ftR thf^ve $ and that* tt^vroulii he proper to act in 

alliaiWeV said to^arobod; 

.r'.v', Bni tlie.token -wm 

" I to'^^Crius. l1ie Romans 
Gerinau confedeir^on, ex- 


great here as there 
one sense, in one s 
we know not whirt MWh#;a 
nnderstood. ;Mafobd^ 

Wight percei ve that 
tending 

Thl" ^ "• 
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^rjn|^^;,^^ave: thottgbt ,.of; paasirng-;' ■ 
river,^.’as ^patched to 

tijWdeft bftpfe, :^bt<^tcd. 

himself With' the. 

■ lUFankhn.) k'l.a’ ijf Qi^niaiiyj^.wlicrc, by 
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^conquest, he'founded'Sj ' 
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legions, and making ofte short oxmrsion actoss tiu^ rivor after tho 
earlier fashidh, in wliieli'^foi does not appear to have seen an 
^ncMuy, m;c Icani little of the procee«liii«s of the (iertnans. 
Luden, however, judges that the coiiiederution prodnwed by 
danger must haw become rcluked in tratuptiiiity, and tiiat 
Annin’s powe^ and iiftHiencc must have declined. 


Betwixt Annin, the deliverer of GAnuiny, And Segestos, the blinded 
creature of Rome, arose a bitter enmity, wbicb led to war and ireaelicry. 
This enmity doubtless sprang from tbc irritation felt by Scgc'.fes, wlien 
besaw tbe’iilan whom be bad laboured to inin by culumniatiiig, erowiied 
with glory, and idolized by the whole nation. lie bated Armin be¬ 
cause* be was conscious of having fruitlessly as craftily plotted against 
him, and he persecuted him the n|orc aiMnionitmsIy Uie bigher be saw 
liini raised above himself and bis artibcel^ We k^iow not the cause of 
the explosion. Annin was married to a daughter of Segestes, whose 
name, Tbusnelila, wc learn from Strabo only. The time of bis marriage 
is unknown, its nuinner is cnigniatieal: aecordi,ng Tacitus, be carried 
her off forcibly.” 


'Fhe improbubility of Arniiii’s having connnitted so lawless, an 
act is discu.sscd at great kuigtli, but no iniportunl*fact is brought 
forward, save that Thusncldar’s fif.st and only child was unborn in 
the fifth year after the griwt battle, whence it seems probable 
that the marriage took, place subsequently to that event. Wliat 
is known is, that Segestes, a httle before the death of Augustus, 
surprised Armin, seized hitfi and Thusiielda, and for a while held 
them both in captivity. Al this period the Homan legions upon 
the left bank of th^ Hhine«\vcre in a state of mutiny, provoked 
by their desire to raise GeiiAianiciis to the iiapcrial tiironc instead 
of Tiberius; and tlie Cmsar, Germaiiicus, after having in a man¬ 
ner reduced them to obedience, sought to give a vent to their ill- 
huinours by leading them across the boundary river to surprise 
the unprepared Marsi in thcir*slecp, of whom they made a great 
slaughter, without incurring any loss. But the news of this in¬ 
cursion aroused the slumbering confederation, and, as J^udeii 
conjee ture.s, 

** awoke a longing for Armin, so that the hero of bis country’s liberty 
probably ow'ed his own to the companions of ^us fame. He appeared 
once more at their head. • But his wifeAvas parted from him, remaining 
in her father's custody.” *\ • 


When the Homans had recroased the Rhine. Armin attempted 
to recover Thusnelda €)Ht of her father’s hands; but Segestes, 
through his son Sigismund, applied to Gerioauicus for assist¬ 
ance. The* Caesar detained Sigismund us a prisoner or a 
hostage, but Im.stencd to tbq, relief of his father, then besiegi d 
by Armin or his friends. He aUacked and <!ereale<l tb*^ bi- 
voj,. VII, >io. xni. ’ M • 
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»icg«rs, delivered Segestes, recovered inudh of the booty taken 
upon Uie tl:i^ of V'unis’s disaster, uml «apiured Arirtin’s wife and 
unborn heir. Segostea made a long spcccli to bis deliverers, but 
was too iusigiiiiicaut, too much despised by his cottiitrymen, to 
be valuable as an ally. He was sent across the Uhiiic by Ger- 
inatiicus, and Thusiielda bore her son i»l^a Uoiijan prison, to 
languish with herself in thraidoni. 

Artiiiu, maddened by grief and rage at this complete loss of 
his wife and expected child, flew from state to state of the Con¬ 
federation, imprecating curses upon the false Segestes, calling 
upon every (iennaii to arm in vciigcaiice for the wrongs inflictvitl 
upon their chief, their brOtlier. Tlte Cheruscans and other allied 
nations obeyed his cull, his*unele, Inguiomer, for the lirst 
time gave them tluvsancticm of his concunence. Xngiiioiuer nas, 
like Armin and Segestes, a Chernscau prmcc, (for every district 
had its own prints) but his dominioHs lay remote from the 
iioinau borders, and his consequence was enhanced in the eyes 
of friends and foes by distance. The Caisar, fearing an attack, 
eiidcavoureil to prevent it by again ciwrying the war iuto,Gcr- 
inany. lie sent one division of Jiis army under Caecitia, by land 
to the banks of the Ems; embarked iu person with the re¬ 
mainder; sailed, or ratiier lowcd, fSr the mouth of the same 
river, which he ciiteied, and landing, re-irtjited his forces, . The 
Chauci submitted to die terror of l)is arms. The Jlructeri, 
according to a commou German praclicc, icmoved or tlestroyiHl 
their property, leaving die enemy a desart ,to traverse. Ger- 
niauicus advumred unchecked, and reiv:hed the Teutoberg forest, 
where he collected and interred the b#ues of the lioman legions 
that had tain five years unburied. The army raised a tumulus, or 
barrow, to theij’ honour. 

When this pious duty w'as discharged, the Cansar proceeded tt> 
the Lippe, where he A^und Ariniil. . The Guman leader fell 
back to the edge of a forest, ai^d the Hom'-.u sent forward his 
cavalry to (»ccupy the Qpen ground; but Annin now turned 
suddenly upon the foe, and some ambushed troops, rushing forth 
at this signal, assailed them in flank and rear. Tbo Komaii 
.cavalry were broken atid fled, hurrying along with them the 
auxiliaiy cohorts sent by Gennanicus to their .support. The 
legions remained in battle array, and were npt attacked: Never¬ 
theless the Cajsar*8 plans 8e< ni to Have been foiled, his higli- 
ruised liope.s lUsapj^oiulcd, atal he began liiis retreat. 

He himself re-embarked with his dkisiou, and returned'as he 
•iiad t'omc, except that he sufft>red .some loss through Roman in¬ 
experience of the ocean tides, laudipg his men u|M>n ground left 
dry by the ebb, where they weie surpiiscd by the roturuing flood. 
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Csecina.’liad to retrace his steps by land, and experienced hiaiiy 
of tlie that had at9?ntied the march of Varus. Annin and 
. the Germans attacked his troops in every didicult pass. 'I'lic 
Romans were cut down in numbers, they lost their baggitge, and, 
upon ouc occasidii, thev were indebted for the power of |>ressiiig 
forwanls, solely to th*^ (jermans* eagerness for plunder. The next 
day the same scenes were repeated, the progress of tiie Romans 
being still less, and thus it would probably have continued, 
to the consummation of a second TeutOberg forest catastrophe, 
had Arrnfn’s authority been equal to the emergency; but Inguio- 
mer was impatient of his nephew’s prudent dilatoriness: Ixi 
urged the immediate storming of l^e Roman camp, at once to 
complete the annihilation of the eiidmy, and to secure a larger 
booty in better condition. This advtpe siiitffd the t»mipt;r of the 
impctuou.s warriors: Annin was overruled, and the camp at¬ 
tacked. This operation created a good deal confusion amongst 
the- disorderly Germans, of whicli Roman tactics and discipline 
enabled Ca*cina to avail himself.* He broke ihiougli with the 
remnant of his division*, and made his way to, the Uliiiie; but 
tidings of tiicir disasters hfjid preceded them, and the bridge by 
which they were to cros|, would have been broken down, and 
their destruction thus rendered inevitable, had it not been pre¬ 
served by the firmness of Agj ippitia, the wife of Gcrmanicus, uud 
grand-daughter of Augustus. The Germans did not pursue 
their advantage, hindeied*probab!y by dissensions betwixt Armiii 
and Iiiguiomer. • ^ 

Germaniens now detewniued to triiiisporl his whole ariiiy by 
water, t[ius avoiding the evils seemingly inseparable from a march 
by land, and prepared a consuleraUlo fleet. Again ho tlirccted 
his course to the mouth of the £ms, landed and proceedcil to-" 
wards the Weser. Upon th^ left bank of *this river the Romans 
halted; upon the rigid was drawn up the German army, with 
Anhiii at its hcgii. Armin accosted the Jfoiiians a<a'o.ss the river, 
to request that the Cvesar would allo^v him an interview with 
his brother, who had remained in like Roman service, and to 
whom Latin authnrs give the name of Flavius. Gcnnaninis 
complied, and tlie brothers met, with the Wescr flowing between 

thrill. • • * a 


" Armiii first accosted his brotlie •, inquiring* in accents of horror arxl 
sympathy, how he liad^lost his eye } h tavius named the place and th»; 
battle. Armin, in hopes of recallingliis brotlu i from bis delusiou, in¬ 
quired further, what had been the reward of str great u sacrifice ? Fla¬ 
vius replied, *tbat bis pay li^ been increased , tliat he had received a 
chain, a owvn, and other military decorations. Armin* no^ withoui 
hitter nuH’kery, ilcpreciated all these thiiigs, us the paltry wjiges^l bibour 


M.^ 
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:i!) UiL* common pay of sciviiiulo, Flavios, coTiipeHctl ta defend the 
wliolc produce of his Ufc, strove to convi^rCj^ Arraia rtf the<,{nadness of 
ottering resistance to Uome. Ile'sjtoke of Uome's greatness, of the 
('sesar's power; of tlie hanj lot of comjnered nations-; ami the iiiiUlnesb 
displayed fovvards such as 8id)mitted. Kven Arniin's wife, and the son ' 
she had 1 km ne liim, were not, he said, hastiltly treated* Arniiii reioined- 
more urgently; ‘ More than once has Koine’s greatness bowed before 
tlie strength of (German nations; c\on thy Caesar’s might-has repeatedly 
yii'Ideil to (lerman amis;, and now will victory again be with us. and 
our cause. Conn; over! our counti 7 has the first right to her sons; 
only her miserable or criminal ofl'spring will endure the overthrow of 
her hereditary lihei ty. 'J’hc Gods of Germany rccal thee ! 'I'he mother 
whose woinl) bore us-both implores tlice conjointly with me. .So long 
ns tliou ahidest with the Homan# must thou be a deserter, a traitor, in 
(iu; eyes of friends, of kindred,*jpnd of tlie world. C.'ome over, and be 
one of thy nation’s leailcrs to victory and glory.’ Flavius burst into a 
rage at the miergy of this fraternal exliortaiioii, and the more so for its 
being shouted to Irim t;w.tlic face of the Komari army, within oar-shot of 
spies and caves-dwippers. Furiously he called for liis horse and arili!$, 
and would have crossed the river lo^ulBl his unhappy ilcstiny by trying his 
sword in single combat against his brother. Stertinius hardly withheld 
•the w’rath-iiiflamcd man; and Armin, jKistponidg all personal, considera¬ 
tions to the interests of his country, referred the decision to the im¬ 
pending Imttle.” * ‘f 

'I’Ik! following day the Germans again •appeared upon the 
light hank of the Weser,. (lermanicus preparcil to cross the 
river, and sent over bis eavalry, together *vith' his Katnvian alKcs, 
who were practised swimmers, to drive back,tlie Germans and 
p>otcct the construction of the bridges# The Germans, always 
rejwly to facilitate an engagement, did not, it should seem, dis- 
putu..their passage; but a conflict ensued upon the right bank, in 
which most of the Batavians, with their leader Civriobald, fell, 
'i’hc Gormans then retired into a forest, and suffered the Komans 
to cros.s nnintorrnptedly. The noise*of men and horses throng¬ 
ing in the forest, and intelligence impacted by a deserter, led 
the Cffisar to apprclicMid a nocturnal attack from a formidable 
gatiiering of the confederated nations. He made his preparations 
ucitordingly, sought to encourage his tfbops by depreciating the 
(jcrinaHs, and listening unseen to the conversation of liie soldiers, 
satis^ed himself of their alacrit5f,far the engagement, an alacrity 
piolessedly iiispiredvby. gratitude for Jiis kindness, affability, and 
geuerosity. Itie expected night-attack was not made. • What 
prevented if, and how the Germans. spent*the night,'ate points 
unknown to history. . But taiden iipages to himsdf and* his 
• itaders the probable anxieties ofArmih, and his exliortation to 
his army in the morning, when both,get^rals gave the signal to 
enjvage. * 
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, is.^scribed by Tacitus; but Luden, uotwitlistund- 

itig Ids ]?r9ii^6ed admir^ion'for the l\iiico of Ilislorians, as lu; 
cans bimj cavils at the wlfolc account, >vljich, as be avers, rests 
less upo'ii the authority of Tacitus than upon that of the C'ojsar 
'Gcniianicus, fr<2in whose stateineiits the ibriner must‘have de¬ 
rived his infonnatscip, and who, having undertaken hiji German 
expeditions ^against the inclination—if not the express iii junctionH 
-^of his imperial uncle Tiberius, and being upon the whole unsuc¬ 
cessful, would inevitably be the more desirous ol retleeming bis 
reputation by partial victories. VVe must conless that the account 
given by Tacitus of tlie two divisions of the Gennau army Hying, 
the one backwards, the other, as it should seem, forwartls, is 
somewhat perplexing to ordinary apprehensions: but we doubt 
whether our readers vtoiild thank u^*toi’ detailing all our enthusi¬ 
astic historian’s reasons for belicvirtg that*(jermanlcus, who by 
the bye is no favourite of his, saw his eight eagles in a waking 
vision; Umt the battle, so far from being unbloody, was hard- 
fought; that the division which Hed forwards really gained the 
advaiitagti; and that the failure of Armin’s plans, with his eoii- 
scqueiit discomfiture, arose from the unbridled pnpeluosity with 
• which this forwarti-flyiug* Chcruscaii division attacked prema¬ 
turely. ' llie certain fads are, that Armin was wounded, and (hat 
the Komans remained masters^ of the held, where they erected a 
trophy in honour of their victory. 

What is equally certahi is, that the Germans' were not so tho- 
rpughly routed but that they were ready to renew the conllict, 
even before Armtii was sufficiently recovered Irorp his wound to 
resume the command, w^iich in consequence of hivS incapacity de¬ 
volved upon his uncle. This second battle gives birth to a second 
disquibition like the last- Tacitus sdTow's this one to have been 
hardly contested, since he states that Gcrnumicus, in* the hour ol 
pressure, taking off his helmet in order to'bc the bettci: known by 
his* men, Imriied from post to post exhorting them to perseve¬ 
rance ; and that Armin^ notwithstanding liis wound, did the same. 
Tacitus further asserts that night put an end to the engagement; 
that the Romans, in the camp, which oilc legioiv had fortifkid 
during the contiiiuaucc of the battle, erected a trophy of captured 
armsy dedicated to Mars, Jupiter, and Augustus, and recording 
tlieir subjugation of the” nSti'sns between the Rhine ai^ the 
£lbe; imwediately afterwarrffc, ffiough but lilt|e past Midsum- 
iner, beginning their retreat. Upon reaching the banks of the 
Ems the army re'^embarked* The fleet was surprized, we are. 
told, by a violent tempest, in which many vessels, a large part of 
the troops, and almost all the horses and baggage perished. Wo 
need haidlv adil Luden’s' conchisioft that upon tliis occasion hi.^ 
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countrj'iTien gsunccl the victory, at least repnain^ in pos^siou o 
the ficitl, and that the tempest was merely an exchse of tKe Roman 
leader to account for his losses. ' ^ 

In the autumn, Geriiiaiiicus, to revive the spirit of his army, 
undertook two simultaneous devastating expeditions across the 
liiniie, leading the one in person, and comniiitiug the other to 
Cuius Silius. Rotli committed great ravages withoiit encounter¬ 
ing an enemy. The Ca;sar, wlvo had set his heart upon the con- 
qu(;st of (jiermany, meditated greater exertions for the next cam¬ 
paign; l)\it his amhitious projects were finally checked. Tiberius, 
either jealous of the reputation—or fearful of the power—his 
nephew was ac<|uiiitig, or perhaps impatient of his thus lavishing 
Roman blootl in frnilhiss if not disastrous nars, recalled him to 
Ronu!, and aller allowing \w\\ the' honour of a triumph over the 
German nations het\/eeii th^ Kibe and the Rhine, sent him to 
iV.sia, whore he died, as was supposed, by poison. The principal 
oriiuments of Gernmnicus's triumph were the wife a^ld son of 
Avmin, of wliose subsequent fate nothing is known, except ,tht^ 
Tacitus says, the son, 'riinnielkus, grew up at Ravenna, where 
hiilihriin confiktains cs/, which Luden translates, was exposed to 
insult luid outrage. . ” 

After the reral of Germauicus, tbe Roman conmuinders, by 
the orders of I’ibciius, eonfmed themselves to precautionary 
mensures against (renuan aggression. Bui the Germuns medi¬ 
tated not as yet such aggression. Content to enjoy their own 
freedom, or perhaps engrossed by intestine discord, they sought 
not to emancipate the trans-Rheuanc German •and Belgian pro¬ 
vinces from.tile yoke of Rome. Of their history for some c<‘ii- 
tiiiies from'this period vye know little, the Romans deeming the 
squabbles of iusigi)ifican%.barbarians .unw^orthy of notice; and 
their domestic records were probably lost with the songs collected 
Charlemagne. Some few' hints ^touching Armin, however, 
lacitus Has preserved, and with the use L^don makes of them 
we shall conclude our extracts from his Ffislory of the German 
Nation. • , . ' 

The first of the remaining events of Anninas life known to us is 
In's q^uarrel mth I^farobod. Marobod, as vve have said, walking, 
of the- Mltrcomanni, and by. conquest sovereign of an extensive 
realms or rather perhaps conMj,eratiQt), ih Southern Germany. 
U'llifist the ^ free northern. contfcderation headed by Armin was 
struggling" agaiftst’ the power of Rome, the authority exercised 
by a German monarch, however arbitrai'y^'could be no object of 
jealousy or,di$^tJ^fajetion; and Armin, *after tlie victpiy in the 
^^'utoberg iore«|;,?h^ad evidently cqnrted an allipoce y«th Maro-; 
bod. ,Th^ recat of Germauicus, and the subsequent forbearance 
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t^e -Roitiaiia, ch^gcd the relative position *of, the German 
leaders. ^ ^ . 

Armin was, according to tlie nature of man, the author of the con¬ 
test. Marubod, us an absoliUe prince, although by no means indiiferent 
to the gi'aduul enlargement of his doinininiis, might easily rest salishcd 
with, bis situation. ATiiiiii, on the contrary, as the free cbicl of h free 
confeilerution, must necessarily desire and strive to effect the union of 
all Germans in one and the same association. But witli regard to Ma- 
t$bbd such an attempt involved a coutradietton. He oraild not pkre 
himself iHuicr Annin; Armin could not be willing to own him as his 
superior, and side by side there was no I’oom for Uieni.” 

This diflk’.u]ty,contbincd with the incompntibility of Marobod’s 
inouarchy with tin* free Cheruacaii (^oiifedoration, and, ns Lii«lcii 
imagines, the discord-promoting arlVof Home, produced dissen¬ 
sions, only to be decided by the sword ; and in tlie year of our 
Lord I9»the North-west of Germany marched against the South¬ 
east.' But neither army was unanimous. people subject to 

Marobod inclined to Armin, attracted%y his splendid fatiie, and 
by the liberty of the Ciieruscaii Confederation j whilst some of 
the princes who foIlow«?l Armin were ay:>nce, pisrhaps, envious of 
that very fame, and dazzled by the briUiAiicy of Marobod’s sta¬ 
tion. Amongst these bJKt was liiguiomer, who had long been 
jealous of his iicpliitw’s pre-emiiibuce, and .now with iiis whole 
force deserted the Cherusoaos to unite with tlie Marc,omaris. 
The place \Vherethe ktinj^'ed foes encountered Ims not been ascer¬ 
tained. Each leader soiight to animate his army by a harangue; 
Marobod eudeavduring t» transfer the reputation of Annin (o 
liiguiomer, who was nov^his own ally; ami Armin recapitulating 
the acliicvenients of the Cheruscans their allies against tUo 
dreaded Homans, whilst he reviled If arobod for basely striving 
through a servile submission to Rome to revel undisturbed in his 
regal pomp. In the hard-fought battle that followed, the. right 
wing of either army was defeated, and night iutei rupted the mutual 
slaughter, leaving both parties in their original positions. With 
the iiawn*df morning the Cheruscans \)reparcd to renew the en¬ 
gagement ; but Marobod had shunned it by retiring to a new po¬ 
sition upon a hill iu his rear. Tliis retrograde movement ajjpeared 
to many of his followers tautam<|jmu to a dei'eat; and such num- • 
bci^s consequently deserted, flfatdie .was coiistraitied to retreaj^ into 
Bb^eihi»» the cjiief seat of his (H»^r; and the \irar seems to have 
a&ii for a while ausjieuded. IVlairdbodJ eagcr for its proweeution, 

‘ sought for assistance in an alliance wi^.^ Rome. But Tiberius 
met his advances, coldly, repro^Ued him with his own neutmlity 
during Uie recent wars bctw’een die Romans aud the Cheruseftn* 
Confederation, and sent Ids son Drttsus into the adjacent lUyridii 
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provinces, to watch, direct, aitd (trotit by the course of 

events. Drusus, whose mission was of ceiirse to act a.)^*th)St either 
party, as should seem best, appears to have craftily induced Ma- 
robod to cross the I)*auiibe, and trust himself, nearly unarmed 
and unattended, in the power of the Homans. - lie did not re¬ 
cross it, blit was sent into Italy, where he p{;ssed the remainder of 
ids life ill a soit of rather hoiioiirable captivity. 

The fate of Armiii was nut subjected to the caprices, even it it 
were hastened by the aits of his natural enemies, although it was 
decideil much about the same time as Marobod’s. From 'TaciUis 
alone do we learn the catastrophe, and louden, as usual, distrusts 
the accuracy of his narration. Tacitus mentions a proposal 
iiKide by a Piince of the Cln^ui to Tiberius to poison Armin, and 
jejected by the lllinpuror \ylh a noble indignution similar to that 
witli which such a proposal'for poisoning Fyrihus was .rejected 
by the Homan Senate in'its prouder days. A comparison by 
which our patriotic4iistoriaii conceives that his great predeces¬ 
sor nieairt to intiinato his itisbelief of the rejection. For his own'll 
|>:irt at least. Laden believes only so much of the talc as goes to 
piove that the idea of mt||,rderii)g Anniti had been entertained at 
Home. 'Facitus adds, that Armin, aiming at sovereignty, was op¬ 
posed by the free spirit of his countryiribn, attacked in arms, and 
whilst struggling with fluctuating succe&s,vwas slain by the arli- 
fices of his kindred. < 


“ Except these few words we Imve not the slightest hint. With 
these does Annin, the m«H of such mighty deeds,•ilisappcar from his¬ 
tory. Hut upon these no conjectui'c can be founded, from them no roii- 
cluston can be dciiiircd. * * * It was his happy fortune 

to meet death in the Hower^ his age, in the vigour of his powers, in 
the piciiilude of his fniiie, iuthe full consciousness of his deeds, with¬ 
out spot, disgiaee, or error, pure and free beyond ail historical proto¬ 
type, a great example for eveiy gcneroils spirit in days of op])ression 
and anguish, a brilliant star iu the night of tioic. His task was ful- 
fUl«l. Ills cpmitry was saved, her lil^rty 'iva;. assured; But a sorrow- 
fill and inexorable destiny Ifty upon bis beloved wife and lipon the son 
ivhoin be had never seen, whom lie must never ho[>c to see. Me had 
no further ties'to life. * * * So far as the history of the 

hunnm race goes, no nalion can boast of such an early age as tbe. Gbr- 
niaiis, of such a iitun, and of such fleerk;. And yet how different might 
sill aj^ar, how much greater, more'^cautifiil and more sublime, if in 
addition, to ll»e repents transmitted from tlie enemy’s camp, we possessed 
the (German traditions of Armin and his faithful tpllowei-s. ■ ,-* 

* * It is from the amials of the hostjle power tluiC Annin and 

his timt» have passed tnlo the annals of tbe German •people* Rom'dt 
hilled the living and when dicad gave him hot’ due fatue. Home 
Jiad came for her hatred.; she tcml her oWii path, an<l fulfilled her own 
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delstiny« Ainongslt ps Ar^iin wants not for admirers and ctUogists; hut 
we should Jion'our Eim ni(>r^ if a Tacitus arose amongst our euctuies 
who bore witness to the world and to posterity that we are worthy of 
him. Then will the last hour of Germany strike, when none is found 
amongst her children who wishes to live and to dio like Arininr" 


Enough, and trust our readers will not say more than 
enough, of Arminius and Litdeii^ We have given more j>ages to 
them than we had inlemkul, seduced by feelings in which vve 
would fain hope for some little sympathy; i. e. a real love for the 
geiniiueViithusiasm of the historian, a thrilling sense of the ro> 
niantie and patriotic interest glowing around the earliest Hero of 
Germany, through the dim haze with which time has veiled him, 


and a warm deligiit in tlie feruitl adi|yration that has impuiled the 
national German poets of our owa day (o sing iiis /exploits. 
Our bosoms do not equally yearn towards the heroes of the sub¬ 
sequent struggles between the Empire and Gerinauy, and with¬ 
out bestowing a thought upon the barbarianMimperors who suc¬ 
cessively arose, or iij>on the conquests of .Ostrogoths, Visigoths, 
Burgundians, Loiigobcy ils or Lombards, and Saxons, w'e shall at 
once proeecd to the Fr&uks and their long-haired Sicatnbrian kings 
of the Merovingian dynasty, who acx'ortling to their own early 
Chronicles deiKed their'origin from Troy; Furaiiiuiul being a 
grandson of old Primn, nolwitbstandiug the little ebronoiogical 


didiculty of bis being likewtse a con temporary of Attilu, the king 
of the Ilmrs. And witli the Franks we shall take iij> Professor 
Manner!. ’ ^ . 

The Flanks first appqjTrcd upon tlm stage in the last quarter 
of the second century. From this tittle the iiumes of natlonx 
with which wc have previously hcca^ familiar, as Clieruscaiis, 
Chatti, &jc., are gradually superseded oy those of Fi auks, Saxons, 
Ailcnian.s, and Goths,.-^vhicli, withlthe exception of the last, tlJ(^ 
iianuj of a distinct tribe froib theliorib-eak, seem to be the u|)poI- 
latioiis assumed by difi’erent confedtM*ar%ioiis. As tbo I'rnnks are 
first inentionecf during the reign of tbo pbiiosopluc and pacific A ii- 
loiiines, Mannert t oncludes that tbcir coiifcderation was nut the 


resnlt of hostile aggression frorti Horne, but of internal wars; and 
these wars becoiu eives to have been chiefly of self^lefence against 
the Saxon coufederation, which, occupying the north of Germany, 
sought to extend itself we^twltrd to the Khine. 'I'iie iilltioris 
lying between the Saxoiirf and that river. Found , it necessary, to 
unite ill order to ^je^ist their hivuders, and did so suc¬ 

cessfully, uiidl^r their new name of Franks. T’be Saxons then 
turned th^ir energies to the sea, attd became formidable pirates,, 
whilst the Ft auks in the consciotisncss of power invaVfed Gaul. * 
and incorporated the first*'and secoifd’Gr/v/nmftf and Be/qinm 
the Ttoifians with, themselves. • 
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About the year .'>00, Clovis, or Ch)odwi^;» his prOf^ iTeutohic 
name, b^ ntduein^ tiie several Frank,j)r(iUapatitics un^pr His own 
scojjtre, and coinjucring the last remnant of the Western Roman 
I'lmpirc in Gaul, is held to have founded the French monarchy, 
tlis J^'raiik kingdom was, nevertheless,' by no n\caiis commeusu' 
rale with mocleru France, consisting of the northern German 
provinces on probably both banks of the Rhine, of the present 
kingdom of tlie Netherlands, ami of much of France as lips 
north of the Loire, with the exception of Britamiy, where large 
bodies of iirltons, expelled from their insular liome by- the. 
Saxons, hu<i established themselves, and long inaiutained tlieir In> 
dependence. Of the southern half of France, the larger part 
situatiid to tin; west of'the fj^toue.was included iu the Visigothic 
kingdom of Spain; whilst t^'e provinces to tlic east of that river 
were ludd, together with Sifvoy and Switzerland, by the llurgun- 
dians. Chlodwig attacked both. Against the Burgundians he 
eUcctcd little or tl^/iliing; but he was more successful against 
tlieir w<!stcrn noiglibours. Assisted by the hatred which the 
Catholic natives entertained towards their Arlan masters, (the 
l^'miiks were thcr only ortRodox- barbarians,) he before his death 
reduced the Visigothic doininiotis' iu Gaul to the single province 
of Kanguedoc, incorporating all tlie resi^in his Frank realm. Idis 
soii.s and grandsons in time not only sub«Jued Burgundy, but 
brought many German states, as the ^Thuringians, Allemans, and 
Jlavarians, into complete feudal subjection. 

I’lie sovereignty of the Merovingian dynasty is, almost unin¬ 
terruptedly, a scene of reckless, one might really fancy of uncon- 
.scious cruelty, of moral and political prolhgacy, from which the 
mind recoils in disgust. Wherefore, as we are not bound to nar¬ 
rate its loathsome annals, we shall, dismiss this period with the 
single remark, that the incessant division of the realm amongst 
the sons of every deceased king, constantly severing the eastern 
provinces, under the name . of Aiistrasia from the western, 
or Neustria, tended much to prepare the way for the siibse- 
(|ucnt separation of France‘and Germany, by promoting two di.s- 
tinct nationalities: since Australia being inhabited Entirely by 
Ocrmaiis, (a few towns upon the left of the Rhine,, that had been 
Roman colonies, ex^cepted,) remained'German pure and unadul¬ 
terated, whilst ill Neustria ant^ ttfe western portion of Bur^ 
gundy, Finnka, Goths, ^nd Burgundians being thinly intermin¬ 
gled witi^ colonized'Homans/andB^omanizedGtLnla, amalgamate .. 
with their more numerojus subjects, conformed insensibly to their, 
manners, becoming inore polished and^more corrupt, learned to 
* s{mak their language, (a barbarous Latin, which.slowly formed 
itself, through the interiheHiate state of the lai^ue Romane of the 
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Troubatioura, into tncNiern French,) and in process of time lost hi 
the Ffench .^h'aVatttcir afthost every trace of their German origin. 

We come*iiovv to the v%o»oii.s and genuinely CTcrnian Carlo- 
viiigians; and from the history of their rise, which may, we con¬ 
ceive, be less familiarly known to the general reader than their 
more brilliant era, th|;^reign of Charlemagne, we shall take our 
specimen of l^^niicrt’s' mode of treating his subject, alternately 
abstracting and translating as befora. 

The Carlovingians, or Pippins, were a wealthy ainl noble 
Nethcrland family, whoso landed domains comprised nearly the 
wliole tract* of country between Liege and Holland. 'Fhe tirst 
mention of them occurs during the iinal contest of Bruiiliildis, 
(called Brunechild by Mamiort,^ in behalf of her great grandson, 
Sigibert the Second, of Austrusflti, against Chlotar the Second, of 
Neustria, which was decidctl in favot^ of tlK) latter by Arnulf, 
J^ishop of Midi;, the mo.st influential man in Anstrasia, who, from 
enmity,to the old (^ueen, induced a large botly of the nobles, with 
PiPMNf at their head, to join, the N<*ustrians. *^1110 consequence 
of their defection was the defeat of Jiruiihildis’s army, the death 
of the royal family of Austrasia, (the old Queen’s being attended 
with circumstances of tfie mos^ atrocious cruelty,) and the re¬ 
union of the whole Frank tjionarchy under'Chlotar the Second. 

But the union of the mon^irchy. under one king did not now 
imply its union under due adiniriistration. Austrasiaretained her 
separate Major domus, aii pfficcr who had now become rather tiic 
actual sovereign than the prime minister of the kingdom he ruled. 
The first Major domus of Aiistrsisia appointed by Chlotar was 
one Kado; but he' quickly disappears from tiic uiinajs of the 
times, and is succeeded by Pippin,, strengthened by a family con¬ 
nexion with Bishop Arnulf, whose son Adalgisil married Pippin’s 
daughter Begga: a marriage no wise disreputable to the Carlo¬ 
vingians, inasmuch as married nobles, fatljers of large families, 
frequently entered the churefl late in life for tlie sake of wealthy 
bishoprics. Bujj indeed the celibaepr of the clergy was a law which 
in those early days il^wus found so difficult to enforce amongst the 
German nations, tliut the chroniclers Have not thought it worth 
while to inform us whether Adalgisil was born before or after his 
father’s taking orders. These two alliest^ thus wielding Ihc'tem- 
'poral and spiritual power, now,gijv*criied Austrasia in fact inde¬ 
pendently, though nominany under a. Merovingian king; liud 
after a few years, choosing (it is hard to cbnjecture why) that this 
king .should be a .ssparate on^ oi their own, they compiled 
Chlotar to appoint'his infant son, Dagobert. king of Austria. 

Chlotar it^tained a nominal sovereignty QVer his son, which, 
might have been thought djirogatbry to the dignity of Austrasia. 
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But what was only nominal was not/f^pnsidered so vvc 

imagine, in the seventh as it is In the nincteq^tl) centufy, and 
that Chlotur enjoyed no power u*ve^ his son’s kingdom whicti 
could in any manner controul lhe*frec-agency of the Major domus 
and iris episcopal colleague/may be judged from the following 
anecdote:— 

4 * 

“ 'J'lic young monarch bad been taught by the influence of the reve- 
jeud Jiishop Arnulf, of the Major Domus Pippin, and of tbe great men 
f»f their faction, to detest Cbrucloald, an Austrasian noble and a member 
of tbe illustrious family of the Agilolfingas, whom they bad represented 
to Iiiin as having amassetf immoderate wealth, as rapacious and over¬ 
bearing. Chrudoald's death was decreed j but be fled to King C’blotar, 
to negotiate a reconciliation through his means. I'he old king' {in cu¬ 
rious epithet fora monarch wVo did^not live tobeforty-Hve,) “obtained 
a promise that bis petitioners life should be spared on condition of his 
improvement. JJut '"for this' no time was allowed him, hi» hea<l being 
.struck o£F upon his reaching Treves. (Jlilotar’s intervention in Austrasia 
was no longer of anj^avail. 'I'his private ({uanel with a great rott” of the 
opposition is the more deserving of historical notice, from its the 

lirst time that the family of the Agilolfingas* appears by name. 
have often before, seen t)uke.s of tbe Alicincns persunnily interfering in 
Austrasian aflaira; but never any of the roydl or rather ducal family of 
the Kavarians, who must long have been past of the Frank monarchy, 
ere a branch of tlje Agilolflrtgas could af^lar amongst the most exteii*. 
sivc Austrasian landot'rT\ers j and w’e lenrii from subsequent history that 
a large part of the present Wetterau was the property of ChrodO'ald, 
inasmuch as we find hU son possessing it »is his patrimony." 

Under yhe tutelage of Bislrop Arnulf and Pippin, Dagobert’s 
separate reign in Austrasia was energetic and prosperous; and 
upon the death of bis father Chlotar, he was acknowledged King 
tof Neustria and Burgundy, the ducliy of Aquitaine, consisting of 
the pi'oviqecs that had formerly belonged to the Visigoths, being 
given to^4iis younger brother (Jjbaribert. But now the aspect of 
affairs changed, Bishop Arnulf died^and Pippin lost his influence, 
to which the Neustriaft .Major domus succeeded. iEga is 
•described as a wise and good man, and the chidf 'tran.sactions of 
bis government were thd wars carried on iv’ith the Sclavoiiiaii 
nations lor the protection of Austrasia; nevertheless his original 
subjects pre.seutly convelved an aversion to Dagobert, venieh 
could only be appeased by his,appointing his infant son Sigibert, 
King Austra.sia, sending hidi fo Metz, the usual resideiiee of 
die Merovingian sovereigns of that kingdom, and committing 
him to the supertntendance of Cbuniber^ Bishop of Cologne, 
and of Pippin’s son-in4aw Adalgisil. ,These regents were pre- 
^scnily joined by Pippin himself, and for a short tin»e,,the govern- 

• llic Uuki's of Davaria were always clio&«ti from tJic Agiloifinga faittiU. 
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ment prospered as previously to the liisfavour of the able Major 
dojniis. 

'Fho death‘of Pippin prodAcect general confusion. His son 
(Jriuiuuld and Aduigisil co-operated strenuously for the preserva¬ 
tion of their joint authority, but a stiong party was formed against 
them by Hadulf, Dul«i& of'{'huringia. Such contests for power 
were decided in those days, not by the voles of Lords or Coin- 
nions, nor even by court intrigue, bift by the swords of partizans. 
'Fhe political antagonists met at the heatl of their respective 
armies, Grynoaid and Adalgisil carrying thh young king with 
them. The treachery of some of their adherents turned the for¬ 
tune of the day against them; but they still retained pussussioti 
of Sigibert’s person, and the benefit derived by Radulf from his 
victory was, not ascendancy in itustrasiu, but a degree of inde¬ 
pendence as Duke of Thuringia.. \ • . 

At court the iiifiuence of the Pippiri family increased daily, 
Gf Adalgisil we hear no ntore; but Cvriinould^^gradually got rid 
id* his various opponents, and in the year C40 obtained the p6st 
^)f Major domus. • 

.Meanwhile Sigibert had ripened to manhood, anjl was already the 
hither of a* sou; it was time he'shrfidd die,* being hi the twenty*first 
year of his age, and ilie eighteenth of his nominal reign, (irimoald. now 
deemed himself so secure^that he ventured, through the iustruincntality 
of the liishop of Poictiers, to'seivl away the bahy-prince, Dagobert, to 
Scotland or Ireland, spread a report of his death, and proclaimed his 
own son Chihlcbert king, under pretence of the deceased Sigibert’s 
having ailopted him« By this violent ipeasure many of the crooked 
paths to (he throne would have been shortenedbut it failed. Men's ' 
niiiHls were too much accustomed to the glory of the Merovingians 
to hear the transition to a short-hairedf race without more preparation. 
Streams of blood were yet to jdow, ere gradually such an idea could gain 
admittance; 'amf even Grimoald’s partizans do not appear to have con¬ 
curred with him on this occasion. He was fraudulently overpowered 
without any one’s moving to bis assistance ji^tvas carried a prisoner to 
King.Chlodwig Weustria, and thrown into a dungeon, where he 
found the end of his life, llie fate of bis son Childebert is unknown 
to me.” . 

The Pippin family was now thro|yn for. a while into the back 
ground. Chlodwig the Second \j'as acknowledged king of the 
whole realm, a separate Majdr doinus of a different race b^ing 
chosen to govern the.German Upon Chiodwig’s death 


'* ThUwas the regulur lot of .the latter MeroVfMlan Kings; ai^ const{l<^ring that 
thfir'hiatory transmitted ta u* by CarioTiitgian^hnfj’kles, <;eriamly ofTew gtonud 
of suspicion against tliqse who profited by their deaths. ’ • 

■f Was there in ihose days po jmbstitiite for Macassar oil that could promote tlir- 
growth of ChiidebertV slioit hair? Bear’s j;pcjiae was sorely not w>siuiug,J»iii perhaps 
HO one knerT' its use. * • '. * , , 
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* * *' ' 

Austrasia and Ncustria' were again divided between ’two of hi» 
sons; and afterwunl.s, upon the deatl[» of their King Chitdcrick, 
the Auslrasiaiis applied to Wilfrid”Bishop of York, to negotiate 
the return of the royal exile Dagobert. Dagobert came, and 
was at first well received, but ere long murdered, at the instiga¬ 
tion, it is said, of his bishops and noble^. And now the Pip- 
])ins recovered their pow'er, not again to lose il, until they in 
their turn should degenerate as the Merovingians had done before 
them. Pippin of Ueri^tall, (so culled in history from his family 
estate near JLiege,) the son of Adalgisil and Begga, and conse¬ 
quently the grandson of Bishop Ariiulf and of the elder Pippin, 
together with Martin, another grandson of Arnulf’s, now took 
the lead in Austrasia, supported, by all the malcontent nobles. 
Bbruiii, Major dumus of Neustria, with his King Tiieuderich, 
marched against add defeated them; Martin ded to Laon. 

Thither repaired Agilbcrt, Bishop of,Paris, and Iliol, Bishop of 
Bhclins, for the purrosc of hiring him to court, by pledging thei]r oiiths 
for his security. A Frank was not to be duped by an oidinary oath > 
even when sworn upon the Bible, he knew that it was broken and 
laughed at. But when a shrine containing '(he relics of any celebmtcd 
saint was brought forward, an oath t'lkcn'thereon was deemed bimling, 
because a iirni conviction was entertained ^hat the maityr liimself would 
instantly avenge a pcijuiy which thus became a personal oifence. So 
did the bishops swear, and Martin, feeling Inms'&lf perfectly secure, went 
to court, where Bbruin immediately pbt him to death. W^hen coiti^ 
jdaint was made of the perjury, the bishops proved that they had ihdeed 
sworn upon the shrine, but had first carefully taken out the relics.’^ 

Ifie pious fraud, was of little as Pipidn could not be 
ensuareti like his cousin, and remained alone at the head of the 
Austrnsian government. After -sopie vicissitudes he gained, 
A. D. a decided victory over tlie .Neustrian King I’heude- 
rich, and his new Major domus, Berchar. at' T^stri, near St. 
Qnciitiii: Pippin entered Paris. as'd conqv.eior, but offered no 
injury to the king beyoml seizing liis trc.xjures, and did not even 
take upon himself ihc'office of Major domus, wlicn Berchar was 
murdered by treacherous friends.' Contenting himself with ap¬ 
pointing a Neustrian parti’/.nii of his own to the vacant post, he 
returned to Austrasia, and gcM^enied that state untroubied by any 
separate king, although acluiovrlcdging the sovereignty of 'fteu- 
derioh. In process of time h&rmade his second sou, Grimoald, 
Major domus of Neustria, and the eldest, Dro^o,,JDuke of cither 
Champagne or Burgundy,* and’ was thus pcally master of the 
whole Prank realm,. 

, »,• Which of the two it was, is matter of great dispute, beeausb Burgund.v bad never 

j^bcen a duchy. Bat Cbainpagnewould have been nothing fur Pippin's eldest sou; and 
®us a iVIajur di>inuet was am unaccuslotacd officer In Burg«Md;y,^wc do not see wliy Bropn 
should 4iot have had Uiu'third distinct kingdom with a new title. 
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But Pippin bad th^j mij$fortuiie of losing both his sons, not ditl 
they even leave him the c^^iisoiatiou of lawful heirs lo their gttaJ- 
ness—an illegitimate infant Child of Griinoald’s, 7'heudoald, was 
all that t'ernuined of these late mighty rulers. To this boy tlu* 
dying Pippin endcavonred lo assure the inheritance of his .power; 
and nis able and* ewergelic widow Plechtrud or Bilichtriid, a 
Bavarian Prirtccss, assiiniiiig the regency for her grattdson, main¬ 
tained herself in full authority. •Theudoald, however, did not 
prove long-lived; and upon his death came forward the cele¬ 
brated Clvarles Martel, from whom his family derive the patro¬ 
nymic Carlo\ingian. ' Charles was the son of Pippin by a second 
wife; for Christianity had not hitherto abrogated the old German 
privilege allowed to princes of tnarn^ing more than one ctmsorl, 
as matter of state or policy, iu>t of appetite; and Pippin, anxious 
for more sons, had thus espoused "theihigh-ljtirn Alpheidu, whom 
the ecclesiastical chroniclers, however, treat as merely a concu¬ 
bine, and whom the influence of the clergy, of Plechlruil, pre¬ 
vailed upon him to repudiate after she had borne him two sons. 
The eldest of these, Charles, J^icthtrud held in custody during 
her grandson’s life, ^}^on 'Ilieiidoald’s duatli she had no further 
motive for confining, andVproliably released llim, although the 
chroniclers attribute his iiberation to the immediate iuterveution 
of angels. Howevetiit was effected, the Auslrasians gladly wel¬ 
comed the youthfully bloonwng son of their oUl ruler. 

They wanted such a deader;.and his hereditary talents were 
forthwith put to the prtfof; Austrasia was invaded by the com¬ 
bined arms of thb NeusVrians, the Saxons, and the Friesluuders. 
Charles was defeated anfl put to flight. But Plechtrud ajipears 
to have purchased the retreat of the enemy, who had besii^ged 
her ill Cologne, with a part of Pippin’s treasures; and the fol¬ 
lowing year Charles found himself strong enough to reUliate by 
the invasion of Neustria. King Chilp^rio led an army to oppose 
liim, and the enemies encountered netir. Cambray, where, after 
some fruitless negotiation, a battle was fought. Charles defeated 
and routed the Neustrians, pursuing them as far as Paris, but 
made no further use of his victory., He returned to Cologne, 
where Plechtrud delivered up to him the remainder of iiis 
father’s treasures, and retired wi^th her daughter, Ids half-sister, 
to Bavaria. • • . 

Charles now set up a s'epai ate King of Austrasia, Clilotlr the 
Fourth, respecting whose birth we are uninformed, (of cour.se it 
was Merovingian,) *atid under his auspices again invaded* Neus¬ 
tria. Clijlperic had recourse lo Eudo, 1 hike of Aquitaine, who 
is conceived to -have been a grandson of Charibert, the brotl>er. 
of Dagobert tlie First. Chilperic cou5rmcd Eudo in the posses- 
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sion o^' iiiii ilucliy, lofidcd him with pr«i^ef)ts, and besought his 
aasistiiiict;. Kudo led :iii army to his support; but A.D. 719y 

“ Charles routed the allied forces near" Soissous, who all fled in the 
utmost disorder into Aquitaine, carrying with them however tlic foyal 
treasure. The whole conduct of Charles, though clearly known to os 
only ill detached and prominent points rcconie(|. by the contiuuator of 
Fredi'gar, displays so well eonrbined and well digested a plan, us eoiild 
hardly have beiMi anlicipatcd fropt his youth and iiu xperiencc. Willi 
reasonable expectation of a happy result, might he* have pursued the 
beaten and scattered enemy into Aquitaine; but he did not pursue 
them, lie remaiued upon the Loire, procured his own election us 
Major domiis of Neustrra and Burgundy, entered into negotiation with 
all liis adversaries collectively, and concluded a treaty afl'ording security, 
and advantage to alt parties. Charles acknowledged Chilperic the Se¬ 
cond as King of the Franks, wliereupdn bis Chlotar died;* Duke Kudo 
oblaincti jieaec, and the recoj,nition of his sovereignty, in return for 
which he delivered Chilperic into Churh'.''’s hands;' the former Major 
dormis, Uaghrfiicd, was made Count of Anjou, and retained nuini;ernipted 
possession of Ins coifflty, although his cqpduct occasionally compelled 
Charles to make vr'ar u|>oii him. universal peace suddenly prevails; 
and Churics, the virler of the vc-united Frank pioirurchy, entitles himself 
Major domiis of tl?e Franks, Duke, and smnetitnes Prince, of the 
Aiistrusiaiis. Anstrasia would have n& Neastriau king, conscqucutly no 
.separate Major domtis. Charles was, uirde^ whatever title, the freely 
elected ruler of the Austrasians.’' 

The condition of the Merovingian kings was now changed. 
Thc'y no longer took the field at the head of their armies; but 
with the least possible show of royally, were kejpt in a species of 
confinement in a country house, which ^i;hcy were only permitted 
to quit at stated times, to receive foreign embassadors, and to 
preside over the assemblies of the nation, or rather of the nobles 
and w'arriors, in tlie fields of March or of May, which it should 
seem had previously fallen into disuse, and been revived by 
Charles or his father. Upon these occasiopA the captive king 
was bronglit, it is said, in a carriage (a waggon probably, for we 
hardly conceive there were any other,) drawn by oxen, and driven 
by a .servant clad in the garb of a peasant. On his anival, he 
was placed upon a throne, with the Major domiis by his side, 
performed the e.xtcri]al functions of royalty, delivering the speeches 
dictated by the Major’donius, and was' Uien rc*conducted to his 
villa y the same fonn in which^hc had come from it. This 
mode of conveyance, Mannert, in common with most other his¬ 
torians, considers as intended to degrade the J^ferovingtab kings 
in the eyes of thew subjects, and thus prepajre the way^ for a change 
of dynasty. Ludeo^ more subtly, argues that the actual rulers 

.. JL, —-—...— 1 -.-::— _;;;___ 

* Was Iio one of ibv parlies in Whoiitd>>s treaty iffTorded security and advantage ? 
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woujd have disgraced thGmi$elve!« in the opinion of foreign poncrs. 
and insulted tlie natjonal warriors, by producing the noiuiiial 
sovereign under circumstances of contutncly; that if the Mcro~ 
vingians did still possess ififlucnco or interest v^ilh the nation, 
they coiiltl not safely have been insulted; that if they possessed 
neither, they would not have been peiinitted to wear tlir crown 
during another h*al^ centur); and tie concludes that the team 
of oxen, &c» is either an idle story invented in after times, or was 
the remnant of some old natioihil custom, not inoiitioned by 
earlier writers, only because it was universally und familiarly 
known when thc;y wrote."*^ 

Chailes was now the acknowledged master of the i'rank mo¬ 
narchy; he was addressed by the rope as l^iincc of the Franks; 
and he further secured to himself ^e oddly hereditary rights of 
his family to an independent and uncdiitrolfed prime niiiii.stei.ship 
by marrying his niece, the dauglitcV of Pippin's duiiglitcr by 
Plechlrud, his first, and ui fact oiil;y lawful wife. Ihit Chatles 
did not enjoy his sovereignty in peace. Upo^ Ins eastern fionticr 
the Sclavonian nations harassed the southern pi ovinccs, a.s the 
heathen Saxons and Fries landers* did the northern. At home, 
several Burgundian iiohles, though too wea|jL to rebel openly 
against the potent Major dfemus, took advantage of his being oc¬ 
cupied with foreign wars to elude bis autjliority, and Kudo of. 
Aquitaine endeavoured to establish his own absolute indepen¬ 
dence by means of an alliance with the Saracens; who, having 
conquered the Visigothe, were ,at this time the sovereigns of 
Spam. Against these etltcrnal and internal foes Charles was in¬ 
variably successful; although to be so he was obliged tO take the 
field incessantly againsf one or another. But the great, the 
.splendid feature of his goveinment, was bis war against the Sara¬ 
cens of Spain, and the ever-memorable victory by which he finally 
repulsed their repeated invasions of France, and thus, perhaps, 
saved Kurope from Mahometanism. 

Charles was first called upon to oppose these dreaded—and as 
it was beiieved*irresistible—children of the desert, in defence of 
his rebellious vassid the Duke of Aqbitaine. 

** £udo was soon taught to feel that 'nn alliance with the sworn foe 
of the Christian name was an impossibility.f To tlic former Moslem 

* We •■hall not deviate from our rcs<4tt<i«in of waiving the discu^ainn of thcM* novel 
viewb of Laden, but we cattnot refiaiif fcan observing, that in Ihc pro'ient bit 
opinion is alw that of the learned and pi tbsophieal Dr, .Jacob (Jrimiu, in his mtUuhe 
liecktt Alterthumer (Gorman Legal Aittiq.ilties^ 

■f Such alliances wore afterwards Trequeat, bnd it oiust bo Wfnrinbeied fhat Eudo 
made a mistske. He ga/o his daughter in marriage to Muim/a, Govr^ritor of Sara¬ 
gossa, and like himself a sohj^taspiring to soveraigi Wind thC'Emir of Spain, 
had sttbdncdthe rebeliious^Iunuaa, IItnio''s conucebun with him was nccessariltj a^ 
cause of Moslem enmitj!, not friendship, 
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gencralsi succeeds the enrcrprisiiig, Ab<Ierrahman 3 irresistibly be presses 
forward over the Pyrenees of the Basques, defeats the opposing Duke 
£udo at the confluence of the Dordogne and Garonne, and devastating 
and plundering every tiling, but especiali) tile churches, rapidly possesses 
lu'tnself of the whole open country, even beyond Poitiers. His desires 
now fix themselves upon the richly endowed Churcli of St, Martin at 
IVuirs, u'iiliout the slightest consideration of the cii'cumstancc that this 
city hclongcil not to Aquitaine, hut to the dominions of the West 
I'ranks. - 'I he whole Christian world was his enemy. 

“ But now the evcr*rea«ly Charles appeared as liis antagonist, with 
his well ordered Frank troops; Charles's aid liad been implored by 
Duke Kinio, and be required not soli'citatiou to inarcli against the com¬ 
mon foe. 'I’lu*. tw’o armies met between 'roni> and Poitiers, and for 


seven days did they remain in position observing each other. To the 
Franks tiie rapid evolutions of the .‘iara^ens were novel plscnomerin, 
wliilst the latter beheld w'ith tct{ual \i-onder the steady regularity of the 
Frank order of battle. • At Length the general onset begins (73l2). Vain 
are tlie ever rcncwctl assaults of the Mahometans; the Franks stand 
immoveable as walk, and pressing forwards with steady aspect, cut 
down all that oppose'them. Abderrahman fell in the action; yet w'as 
nothing decided, and night put an etwl to the mutual slaughter. The 
next morning found the (diristiaiKs ready to renew the engagement; 
before their eyes st<?od the tents of the hostilercamp, behind which they 
conccised the army to be arrayed for* tbe*ehconnter. When after long 
waiting no Foe appeared, the out-posts wertj? ordered to reconnoitre, and 
ail Was fbiiiul vacant; the Arabs had em iloyed t,he night in rapid flight. 
He who know s the Franks need not be ^old that their finst thought w'as 
not tlie pursuit of the enemy, but the pluii'Jer of a camp teeming with 
•wealth. Even Charles, who earned in thjs hard-contested battle the* 
name he bears in bi.story of the Haiiynerer {Martcllm), thought not.of 
pursuit. For the moment he wms satisfied*^ith having established tltc 
superiority of steady tactics and cndurAnc.e over the inipetuons onslaught 
of Arabian fanaticism, which esteemed death in battle tbc .surest pledge . 
of future happiness, * * * It is true that the Franks derived 

no other immediate advantage from their victory. The Saracen? long 
retained possession of Southern Gaul,* where Cliarlcs Martel repeatedly 
fought with them in after years;- and it Was only hi,s son Pippin, wlio, 
by immense exertions, succeeded ift expelling them. But it is likewise 
true that the Saracens thenceforward lost all inclination to be the ag¬ 
gressors with regard to the Franks; that upon this battle rested the 
question whether Europe should remain Christian or become Maho¬ 
metan ; (or Mohammedan, as ISfannert more etymologically denominates 
the followei*s' ot Mohammed;) fordiad Charles been defeated and slain, 
like tfce Moslem general, the slrong*band which lield the Franks toge¬ 
ther would b^ve vanished,. ar\d internally divided, they must have 


veinatned ex|iQsgd to the rapid and violent inundations, which bad 
recently brou^t' destruction upon the Empire* of the Visigoths in' 
Spain/' ' ■ '" * ‘ ^. 

'These exiyacts’wiil, we think, be sufficient‘specimen of the 
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Munich professor's historical manner; but as his dryness may 
have been found wearisome, nt' will, ere roucludliig tliis 
at oiic^ display his best s^U, and endeavour to refresh oui rcadei s 
py translating the must amusing of the incidents he relates in 
illustration of the state of Fiank society under the Merovingians. 
• 

• “ At 'I’ours dwelt tvo noble Ftanivs who posses‘>e(l extensive doniiiins 
in the viciultvP. V)ne of theve, named Au'‘tiegil, slew and pluiulcred 
some of the Fwen, oi aimed attendants ol bichar^ the uiher. As the 
slain vveie not tree-born Fianks, but hurigai, or thralls, nltiiough 
laining to that uiiued poition of the household wilhoiit nhosc esioit 
no man oi any consccpicni'c luideitook a jouuieyj the attair was itlt'iu<l 
to tlie huigher tribunal, which decided fliut AuMiegd had iiuuiud 
ptmislimenl. Jiut bichar learning that the stolen goods vveie in liis 
antagonist's house, troubled bini'^lf no'jfrirther about the verdict, lol- 
Itctcd a body of armed followers, attacked the lyansiun by night, slew 
Austregil, and plundered his propeity. 'Fhe towii uas aKiiuied tor flic 
consequences, and the bishop in eonjmution with the judge, (probably 
the Frank Cr/(/Tio,) invited the parties to nppt*ai«befbre them. 'Jhey 
rame, the assembled citirens being likewise piesent. ‘ I’losvcute this 
quarrel no fartbei,’ saul Dishop (iregofy, ‘ be placible, and let him who, 
has done the vviong nmke/onipensation; should his wealth piove insuf¬ 
ficient, the church shall buy Ujm «fl with hci.gold.’ * Jiut Chiauinisuul, 
the nearest kinsman of the niurdcred man, rcliised to uecept any com- 
jKisition, and the assembly biokc up. ft was soon afterwards rt ported 
that Sichur bad been nfurdered upon a journey by his own attendants; 
(he was mcivly wounded).^ Iimuediately C'hi^vuiuisiiid and his jiatty 
fall upon Sichar’s country residence, kill sOme of his servants, bum his 
houses, and drive avvay his cattle. Both parties were again suininomvl 
before the Gravio, and the judges deciced that he who, rcjeitiug a just 
conipositinn, had burnt the bouses, should forfeit one half of the com¬ 
position ptcviously adjudged to him, but that Sichar must sidl pay the 
other half. This was a proceeding contrary to law, devised as a means 
of lestoiing peace. The church paid the money; both patties lespcc- 
tivcly swoic that neither would .speak a word against the otheiT and so 
the dispute seemed to be ended. 

« Not an idea,, appears of royal ifitervention, or rtf the 200 6nhdf 
fixed by Salic law ns the price oi the blopd of a freq-born Fiank. It 
was to be a voluntary bar^in in which neither party could l>c compelled 
to concur; and the sum offered must have bcfii huge, since it was pie- 
supposed beyond the wecuniaiy ability of the wrong-doci. 

**BiJt what has been related j»» (Xidy half of th4 strange incifleo't, 
which so clearly murks the lalvJcH l^nbits of the Franks. 1 he foeii^Virc 
so thoroughly reconciled that they ficquently feasted together and slept 
in ‘flic same bed (an old (;rerman custom). As they sat one day at 
Chramnisind's table, dfinking together in miitliful mood, Sichar said, 

* Then shouldsf thank inc,*good brothcr,^for having killed Jhy kinsman, 
since the coifipositi(;in has made thee a li^ man.* Then thought Chran^- 
uisind in his heart,'‘If I leave iiiy kinsman^s lilood unavenged.) am 
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‘ not worthy to be cidleil a man’.’ He-put out the lights^ plove Sichar's 
head in twain, and hastening to tlic king, told^how the thing had hap¬ 
pened, and prayed for assurance of his life<- He bcBevedi th'ei^fore, that 
he had acted with perfect propriety; out he had Bruncchild against 
him, because Sichar was a follower of hers, and Chramnisiild was coit- 
8traincd.to seek for safety in exile."* 


i\iiT, VIII .—Briefwechsel zioischen Schiller und Goethe^ (Corre¬ 
spondence between Schiller and Goethe.) 6 Bde. sm. 8vo. 

Leipzig. * 

These “ Epistolcc Clarorum Virorum,''^ we are afraid, will some- 
.what disappoint expectation; not because they do not contain 
many letters eminently chara^’tcristu: of the writers, and important 
towards forming a rigiit estimate of their respective minds and 
literary habits, but because these letters are not separated wit^ 
snlficicnt care, from others which are neither characteristic nor 
important. Men ,in real life, who write with the view of com* 
raiiiiicating their-j'espectivc wants and wishes to each other, must 
touch oil many topics which a'judicious collector would Omit as 
ill no way iiiteresjiing to any but the parties themselves. ** Wha|: 
the deuce is it to me,” said Jlhe oWof Scaliger, whether Mon¬ 
tague loved white wine or red;" and this querulous observation is 
somewhat apt to occur to one’s mind iii 4 )erusing these letters, 
particularly those in tlic first volume, which were principally 
‘Written, shortly after Schiller had begun to publish the perio¬ 
dical work called " Die Horen,” and relate cliiefly to matters of 
bookselling and bookbinding; questions of fine or coarse paper 
copies; engravings, contributions to-Writers, and so on. Not 
but that tliesc little details are occasionally amusing enough; hut 
they suit better with such persons' as Madame de Gcnlis, tliuii 
with the two greatest names, in German literature, Schillei; and 
Goethe. Hence, we must say, it would h:i(,c been better for the 
purses and patience of the reader, if nern ly i» third part of these 
letters liad been retrenched. * 

One extremely iiiterestitig point about them, however, fs the 
perfect confidence which thny proveto have subsisted bctweep'.the 
writers, each, in his respective style, at the head of literature in' 
Germany; Goethe, the uiore^Catholic in his genius, the more 

---- - -^ --- ,—*—4 ---- 

• '#hi» arlicle was entirely wriUen, aud in - types, previously to the appearance of* 
Luden's fifth volnmei copans of which, have only recently arrived in this country. That 
volume carries op the History to the final divniou of the Frank empire into its French 
uhd German portions, dorinl; tl'ie dissentinns of ciic sons of'fxtuia the Pioiis, an appella¬ 
tion which the frencji ghthors have translated, strangely enough, le Dehonmire. We 
shall probnbiy%tan) to th.C work, when soine more voiames have appea'-ed, and enable 
us t<i eshibit a period of sHtiilar character, although of shorter duration, than tliat em- 
braced in the present article. . • , , * 
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conijirehensive iti his*views« the calmer in his opinions, the uioio, 
classically ]^raceful in h{% cptnpositions ; Schiller, with more of 
that irregular strength still clinging to hjtn with’which he had at 
first entered the field of literature, hardly yet settled in his notions, 
either of philosophy, life, or art itself, and, therefore, constantly 
changing his principles of composition; yet, from his industry' 
and fervour, ihakhig a deejper, if jiot a wider, imprl'ssioii on the 
public of Germany, and certainly far more generally read and 
understood in Europe. These men, so closely united in some 
points, and so very different in others, had not altogether harmo¬ 
nized on their first meeting; Goethe ev-ep thought that some of 
the doctrines in Schiller’s “ Essay on Dignity and Grace” were 
aimed at liimself; and as tliew one resided in his civil capacity 
at Weimar, while the other was attached |o the ■ univorsiiy of 
Jena, considerable time had elapsed without materially alteriug 
the terms-of mere acquaintance on which they stood. The cir¬ 
cumstance which brought them into that union .whidi gave rise to 
these letters, and to which both ac|{.uowlcdge their ohligutions for 
many important reciprocal benefits, was •Schiller’s undertaking the 
literary and philosophical,periodical already mentioned,'The 
Hours,”) with the view of .i:ouiitcracting, in some measure, tlie 
false principles in philosophy, taste, and morals, which about that 
time, ( 1794 ,) disgraGt:d the literature of Germany, in common, 
indeed, with that of the ^rcflter part of Europe. The co-opera¬ 
tion of Fichte and Jacobnn the philosophical department, of the 
Schlegels in die cfitical, and of Meyer im matters relating to art, 
had been secured; Schilltflf,'who had alr.eady shown that lie could 
pass from poetry to philosophy, and from philosophy to history, 
was himself a host. But Schiller felt the want of stirne one who 
would teach the ^public more by example than by prcjcept, and 
who with his lighter productions would counteract the too didactic, 
tendencies of his other coadjutors. This assistant he sought and 
readily found in Goethe. ’ . * 

From the commencement of their ^acquaintance to the death of 
Schiller, hi 1805, diesc two great men continued in. almost daily 
cofl^cspondence; commanicatiiig to'each other the projects in 
which they were engaged, soUciting*'6r giving, advice on the con¬ 
duct of their respeedye workp, and exchaf^mg opimoiis also on 
general, questions of taste aigi literature. Each felt that the«criti- 
cism or encouragement of >t^r was the strongest incileiiient' 
to.renewed exertion; fiiuugb tife' fefling wifivSchiller 
contemplated some .of 4.he producdoiis of his 'riml was occa- 
.sionally blended with a distrust of his own. powers, and dissatisfi^- 
tion with his own pelform^iices. Speaking of Goethe% Wilhelm 
?. Meister, he writes, ** I cannot ex|iyes8‘to you the palnfiU seusatimi 
I- feel ' on turning from a production of this nature us look into 
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niy own being. With you, all is so cheerlbl, so. loving, so bar- 
' nioniousI\ blended, so true to humaitity<; with me, every thing so 
liarsli, HO rigid and abstract, and so unnatural; for all naturjB is 
hy()otl)esis. and alt philosophy antithesis.’' In another letter, 
after alirtding to what he conceives to bq the peculiar characteristic 
.of Goethe’s mind, its intuitiveness, he observes ; ** My under¬ 
standing works rather by symbols, and thus 1 waver between idea 
and perception, between rule and scntihient, between technicality 
aii<l genius.; I was surprised into poetry where I ought to have 
been philosophical, and into philosophy where I should have 
poetised. And even now, iiuagiiiation too often destroys iny 
philosophy, iind cold understanding my verse.’’ Both his estimate 
of Goethe’s genius and his ^wn wero to a certain extent incorrect, 
though both were also subsutaiitially true. Goethe had undoubt- 
<‘dly succeeded in cfl'ecting a rare blending of all the diilerent 
elements of feeling, fancy, wit, and pathos in liis works, but he 
bad often curried 'this principle of repose, and this balance of 
contrary qualities, too far for the actual practical effect of his 
compositions, and thereby given,to.them.an Utopian and unreal 
as|>ect of tranquilHty. Schiller, on the other hand, though doubt> 
less the intellect and the imagination had never co-operated in his 
iniml with that complete fusion which Ihey had done in that of 
Goethe, had, on the whole, addressed hiirfeelf with more effect 
to Ui(i niind of his countrymen, and* if his intellectual armoury 
was le.s.s numerously furnished than tha( of his rival, he made up 
fur it by the skill and sti^ngth vvhh which he launched his weapous. 
It is certain, however, that his inlerdbnrse with Goethe was of 
essential benefit to him in that particular in which he felt his 
deficiency;—the effecting a harmonious union of his imagination 
with that abstract spirit of research which too often destroyed the 
.creations of his fancy, even in the.moment of tfieir formation. 

On the other hand, the restless',activity, the intensity and 
fervour of Schiller, exertetl amidst all the depressing induences of 
almost continual sickness,, together .with his lofty principles of 
morals and criticism, seem to have .imparted a no less striking and 
beneheial influence to the mind of Goethe. ** 1 rejoice,” says he, 

** to tell you what pleasure 1 have derived from your conversation,* 
that 1 reckon those.days to liave an epoch in my life, and how 
glad 4 am to have proceeded oh my way without much encourage¬ 
ment, siuce it seetna now, that after so unexpected a meeting, we 
are desthied ter proceed together, .1 have, always valued the. 
honest and imcpitiinon earriestness whicli*' shows itself in all you 
have written and douje.” -He speaks still more decidedly.qn fihe 
■ subjocl ill. Tate -notices 'of hi.s literary life, (vol. xxxi. p. 42.) 
** Aniidsttthis'pre^ure of annoyances, what surpassed. all my ex- ’ 
£pectatioi*s was iiiy Increasing connection with Schiller^ froni.tho 
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first it wtt$ 9 n irrepressiiblc progress in philosophical cultuie and 
literary activity; the bui^t «r>f a new spnng, in which c\eiy hxig 
and seed shot forth with renewed activity.^ Of tins the iic^\ ly 
collected and arranged letters oii both sides are the best evidence. 

They ccitaiiil 3 Pdo afford evidence of extraordinary and most 
varied literary activity on both sides. While Goedhe is performing 
his duties as ininistei, and losing ®f course much valuable lime in 
the ceienioniul of a couit, he is at the same time finishing William 
Meistei^ composing Faust and Hermann and Doiothea, each a 
mastci-pkce in its way, throwing oft* iiinuineiable little poems, 
many of them gems of ait, writing philosophical cssajs, liaiis- 
latiiig plajs and novels from the Fiench, hfemoirs of lienvenuto 
Ccllim fioin the Italian; critioising.. and that caiefully too, and 
vvitli many suggestions and alterations oi hnsown, the ballads and 
poems of his fuetid; and blending with all this the study of gal- 
yaipsm, of a new theoi> of colouis, and of butterflies. Nothing, 
in short, is too exalted for him, nothing too* iiisigniricant, in his 
desire of knowledge and enlaigeancnt of mind. Sihillei, on the 
otlu r hand, confines liitnself a little moie to iiiaileis more strictly 
lileiary; but be supplies, by the most careful \tudy for each par- 
ticuhu subject, his want of general preparation; if he wiites a 
poem, be studies the habits and customs of the count! y, or the 
fealiiies of the scene whiclj he describes, in order to lellect them 
at once with force and wpli fidelity. Many of the most interesting 
letlcii in thC'C volunics*rclate to the composition of his Wallen¬ 
stein, in which tlw magmtude and conflicting nature of the mate¬ 
rials with which ho* had *10 deal, occasioned the most iinpoitant 
and icpeated alterations. Of Goethe’s works, that which is most 
lieipientl) aihided lo is Willyilm Mcister, which was submitted to 
hclullei 111 Its progress, and appears to have boon viewed by him 
with tlic greatest adiniratiqn as a whole;, though in reference to 
particular parts he suggested many valuable corrections and iin- 
pioveinent.s, o( which several wort* adopted by Goelbe. Many 
other interesting paiticulais may bcj. gleaned ifiom these letters 
relative to Faust, 'Ihe Man) of Orleans, William Tell, Scbillei’s 
sniallei Poems and Ballads, and otlier works on which the writers 
were engaged dming the period to which the coi ffe^pondenre te- 
lates. And to the futdre bi«i^'r 9 f>her of either, they will inidoubt- 
edly, when divested of tlie mu'i\ trifiing and unimportant iflatfers 
with which they aie at present clogged, afford most valuable 
materials. We wdlild rec.ommend, how« ver, the addition of an 
index of subjects, without W'hicb, pajrlit»daily in iheir present 
form, itfefence'lo them is exceedingly froubJcsoiiie. • 
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Art. IX. — Der AuJ'itaml tier Brmmchweiger amt^*** wm? 7“* 
Septemberf seine Veranla'ssung and seine ndchsten Folgen. 
(I’lie insurrection of tUe Bninswitekefs on the 6th and 7tii of 
Scptehibcr, its Causes, and its imniediate* Consequences'.) 
Brunswick. 18JJ0. 8vo. 

Thk pamphlet of which the title-page is prefixed to this Article, 
has been lately published at Brunswick without a name. The 
author of it, however, seems to have had access to the best infor- 
nmtion, and it contains a detailed and apparently imp'artial ac¬ 
count of the events which led to tl^e late expulsion of the reigning 
Duke of Brunsw'ick. We will avail ourselves of it to lay before 
our readers a brief narrativccSf thnPremarkable’revolution. 

Few princes ever .Hscended a throne with greater advantages 
than Charles, Duke of Brunswick. Cnder the enlightened an‘d 
paternal sway of his grandfather and father, Charles William Fer¬ 
dinand and Frederick William,, the Brnnswickers liad learnt, not 
only to honour and revere their rulers, but to esteem and love 
them, as uiixiiig in private with their subjects, and identifying 
their own interest frith that of theii; people*! Bqually well satis¬ 
fied M'ere the citizens of Brunswick with tlie public adniinistra- 
Jtion under the Uegency of George lV.,‘which followed the death 
of Frederick Willitun Quatre Bras., Froi5& experience, .there¬ 
fore, they had reason'to think well o^ thpit rulers. Nothing, ac¬ 
cordingly, could exceed the loyal hopesi and enthusiasm of the 
people of Brunswick at Uie accession of the young Duke Charles. 
In'the tumult of popular , Joy, the suspicions of those were 
drowned who thought that they could trace in the deportment of 
the duke marks of coldness and wanf of sympathy with his sub¬ 
jects. The first year of his re|gn passed in apparent tranquillity, 
but not a. day .went .by which did not damp tlto hopes and increase 
the inelaudioly forebodings of the .people. The taxes were either 
iueVeased or retained unaltered; fr|me. ilie expenditure for the 
public benefit was diminished. Emfiiful counsellors were dis¬ 
missed. ' The assembly of the ^ditatos, j-e-established during the 
Regencyj vyas not convene*I. ’ The people in vain looked for one 
act of the soveffeign dieted to'jhe'public welfare; nor had they- 
even the poor fidasolation to tbbik Xhat the misgovernment was 
owing*to the irregular passions of a youthful 'prince, when they 

• saw his delibemte distrust and the phlegmatic indifierence of his 

* disposition. 'SbOn alterwards, the chief miinsters of ^ate« who 
had earned the gratitude and . esteem of* the people, w'ere.dis* 
missed, aud, ’with eKcepliou, forced to seek* mi ksylum in 
foreign, countries from Bie insults aiid«oppi'e$sioii to which they 
W'ere e>(posV3d at hfOmie. It was after the duke had thus got rid of 
the disagreeable restraint of lioin^st advisers, thal^he openly quar- 
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relied wiUi his foimer'guardiaii, the late King of England. ^ This 
indeecnt proceeding was sUXMinipaiiied with a tcscission of tlio laM's 
passed during the last year of the Regency, and a plaui avowal 
never to recognise the ropreseiitative constitution, re-established 
during that administration. A set of set vile flatterers ii'ow rose 
into the favour of the dul^e. Foreign pai asUes, prostitute writers, 
law'yers and piofessoi.** of low i< 4 piitation, obtained the highest ^ 
posts of the state.' With these willing tools of tlespotisni tlic ' 
duke soon broke out into acts of law'leas violence. A young 
*inan wiio*had passed some censure on the thcalie, was, at the 
coraniatid of the duke, thrown into prison, and detained there for 
several weeks. The citizens began to tremble for their personal 
safely, and to communicate theii it.ai%to confidential liiciids. To 
prevent such expressions of alarm, police ag&'tits wcne sent about 
in secret—Ictteis were opened and lead in the private cabinet of 
the duke. To be favoured or countenanced by the prince, once 
the highest favour, was now the greatest luisfoi tune, as it was 
surely followed bv ttiiiversal distrust and aversion. Bflt no mea¬ 
sures of the govoinmctU were more uiipopuW than its financial 
legulations. Although Inaov offices, even iii the courts of justice, 
were left unfilled, and a parsimony very diflfeieut trom a wise 
economy introduced into fhe public expenditure, the public bul¬ 
lions w'ere not only •hot diminished, but increased; and taxes 
seemed only dgslined cither Co increase tiie duke’s treasure, oi to 
buy up newspapers. By these acts of rapacious extoitiou and 
shot t-sighted avarice many opulent families weie driven from the 
capital; the poor were tfirowrt out of employment; Uie, leut of 
houses fell a third, their value one half, and the sums expended 
upon public works and improvetnonts were still fiiithcr icj^uced. 
Mot satisfied with this unjust appropriation of the taxes, the duke 
next laised large sUma by^a sale of pujblic lands, which was 
expressly prohibited by an ’edict of Duke William Ferdinand. 
Bittei, a man Y'^ho had risen into high office from being a 'com¬ 
mon clerk, and was employed |>y the duke in opening piivatc 
letters, had full powets for effecting tliese sales; and was paid by 
a percentage on the purchase niomfes.and a permission to ie<*civc 
gifts from the purchasers. It wcmld hO needless to enumerate the 
other illegal apd outrageous Of thy duke. Men of rank 

and station were wai'tonly insnitcil and driven into baiiHlmiffcirt i 
inembeis of the Assembly of the Esiates were annoyed with petty 
persecution^just punishineuts wm Mhpropcrly lemittcA; the 
sentences, of the regularcouits of justioc wore athicked, and the 
Estates wefb nOt^ convened. When at last this assembly, in acr 
cordancc with its coiistitutienal right, ntet w^ithout siinimoiis fiom 
the sovereign, in May, 1699# the duke applied witlwiit success to 
the German Diet (br-au abrogation of the l4w for the aalemblmg 
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U»e Estates, uliudb produced an open breach wttli thV 0iet, 
and destroyed all hope in his subjects of his ever exeroisiiig a legal 
and constitutional rule, 

111 this state of things, with the decrees of the Diet banging 
over his head, the tfukc left Brunswick in.the early part of 1830. 
The country was sitftering'froin the vaaious evils o,f the most de¬ 
plorable raisgovernnient; anxiety, mistrust, despondency, alarm, 
distress, every whpre prevailed,' As was expected, the absence of 
the duke tempted him to measures which might have endangered 
his personal safety if he had been within the reach of those who* 
were to suffer by them. The ^Ctimmer-Voiiegium, a high board 
of administration, was remodelled, contrary to, the law which re- 
rjiiired the consent of the E"states,‘iand .was filled with irteii of the 
desired subserviency. Even new tribunals were erected, so as to 
make the adiniiiislration of Justice dependent on the duke*s 'will. 
At the Same time an e.dict was issued, prohibiting all public ser¬ 
vants from being 'Absent from their place of residence a single 
night witlibiit permission. Some .matters the ministers had no 
'discretion without receiving instructions* from Paris, to the great 
hindrance and cnibarrassment of p‘ub1ie4>usine8s: in others. Bitter, 
who was the organ of'communicatin 'with the duke, had full 
powers, and chietiy in the sale of'the public lands. The grants 
wliich had always to that time ■‘bee^ annually made for agricul¬ 
tural works were for the first time wi^iheld, and immense sums 
of. public money sent to be.squandered at Paris. 

Such w'as the state and such were the feeVings of the Bruns¬ 
wick people, when they received the news of the French revolu- 
tioii.. All were naturally eager to learn how this event .would 
infiuence the conduct of tlieir sovereign. They soon heard that 
the duke had fled from Paris; on foot, attended by a single 
officer, and that after a walk of several hours, he had hurried to 
Brussels in a'miScrable carriage. . AfHiis money and treasures'had 
been left in the custody of another officer, who w.a8 forced to give 
wp inos| of the arms to tho pedpie of Paris, bnt saved the other 
effects without any loss. C)» tlte; iSffi of August, die citizens of 
Brunswick, who had expected tlmt the duke would cross* to En^ 
land, heard' t^at^ bad arrived that morning in his qwn clty^ 
mtended only by a Frehcbmim‘' iiained Alloard, having travelled 
od horseback, smd had reached his ciastle, unobsefved/by a back* 
Way.' ’ Bitter,' the cthke’s favourite, in vain attempted tO' per¬ 
suade Uie p^ple to ilUiminate. their houses .at the return of their - 
kovereigni; and a. procession of torcli-bearers, composed, of the 
lowest public seiyantx and other dependant perspits,; aftmei amidst 
the silence of the cfOWd* saluted the'duke with a few faint shouts 
wlien 'liea ppeai^ ott the baldony, ofhis palace. 
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Tlie duke immediately .aftepl>is return apprared to anticipate a 
repetition oi the eyen6 %rhich be had wrtiiessed at Paris, lie 
went to the theatre by a circuitous way; he rode out arm<^ witli 
pistols; and one day .when a wheel came off his 
foot-passengers called out to warn him of, his danger, mistaking 
their exclaniauons for sediuous cries, he took rrfuge m a iieigh- 
bonring house. It was generalijfc >•«.*"’ P"' 

pared te resort to extreme measures. 1 he Baron von bteistoniff, 
who had been illegally banished from the ternlory ot 
and was expected to return wider a decision of the ^nnan Uiet, 
was to be received with some public rejoicmgs by his noighbonre. 
Orders were accordingly issued by the duke, that in this crae tee 
rnilitarv were to fire grape:»h<>‘ 

CT iis e n nen t absence of Sierstorpll alone pnevented from being 

unpopularity of the duke was further incfeared by his 
breaking up a stiid kept for the general improTe^nt of the breed 
of horsre, which was sold to trading Jews at low prices. The 
intimacy of an unknown foreigner at tee palace 
ened the suspicions of the.people : and placards y®™ 
remote quarters of the City, complaining of want of bread, and 
calling on the duke to reteain at home, and dismiss his foreign ^ 

*^*'At'tUs time an event hnp'pened wh'** nearly brought tnattcre 

to an issue between the prynce and tee pcop>«> ® “^i ’ , 

iiig example of the truth of the remark of Aijstotlc, teat jcvolu 
i-though niadofor giat ohrects, often arise imniediately from 
ntemportant circumstances, f he yice-master of tee horsj von 
. Oeynbauseii, an officer of old standing, who 

selfat Waterloo,and.generally_e8^med. andrespected byhB f^^^^ 

citizens, was, even at the duke s taldC, assaijpd with t 
Hating feprbaches. The old soldier, overcome with mortificaton 
and anguish at such a cowardly itteult, was suddenly seized wite 
an illness which seemed to tercatetr.hisjlfe*. When bo had 
recovered, the duke was pleasedto bestmiv on him al o^ vwt.m 
which the subject of the former cboversatioli was rene^d in ho 

same style, and with such effect, that ffie 3 

next day.. A« soon as thedpkpiyaa apprized of tins ®v®;tij;f 
,. hastened,to, the room where tee lay almost warm, l^n 

Teviliiig the wnblched raaii who just .expir^a o 

niauis to be.forthwith '■e'«h''ed frdm,^ casffe, ai^d exclm^, 
that « he must accustom himself ^ tee tight of dei^ bodm. 
The diflusfon of these worife terrtogh the mfy 
. au inSfeptaneous alarm. ■ '»“® »PP^^®P''*“f.‘^^ 

Wfttl prophooy 1 aad when sueb wit® tb« avowed, deutmiiiation 
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, of the duke, all hopes of a peaceable arrangement between him 
and ills subjects were [tlainly at end^ • 

Only one peaceable <ict followed this sad tragedy. On the 
ist of September a deputation of citizens waited upon the duke 
to lepreseiit to him the dcploiable state of public affairs, aiid>the 
necessity of convening the Estates in oider to consult with them 
on the best means of lelieving the genet al distiess* as the iuinis> 
ters possessed neither the confidence of the duke himself nor that 
of the people, '^riie only repl> vouchsafed to this application was, 
that ** Ciiciiinstances would give a clearei answer.’^ •’ 

Orders were iuunediatcl> given to increase the watch, to lecall 
alt soldieis on leave of absence, and to serve out cartiidges to the 
men. On Monday,* Sept, pth, sixteen cannons with anmiuuitioii 
were diawii out in f];uiit of the bailacks. Up to this time theic 
bad been no disturbance or liot on the part of the people: no 
breach of th£ public peace had been committed. But alter the 
signal had been tlium given by the duke, the contest lould not long 
be deferred. In the evening pf that day the duke^s caiiiage was 
attacked W'hUe returning from the thcatrp* Alloard, the favourite^ 
was mistaken for4us master, and pullcid back by the crowd, as be 
was mounting the steps. Several stdues struck the curiiagc, and 
one passed through the window j but* the duke succeeded in re- 
gaiiijiig the castle amidst tlio shouts of the populace. 'Fhe crowd 
dispersed over the* towu in separate iSodies, and broke some lamps 
and the windows of different public |)ui1dings. The iiifuutiy 
wcie soon seen mai;chiiig from their barracks ipto the casfle^yard: 
and the duke appeared on horseback w^h his sword diawn: The 
people, unarmed, stood ia ciowds outside the castle: but nothing 
further took place than that Lientenant-Gcneral von Herzberg 
was sent to pat ley with them, and that the duke was with diffi* 
cult) peisuaded nut to order the cannon to fire on the multitude* 
At last the space iiciu’ the castle was cleared a regiment of 
hussars, and .at iulfopast two in the morning the 7ih all was 
iluiet. . , 

Early in the same day A500!hsii of gunpowder were, by tlie 
duke’s order, brought from their osual place of deposit to a church 
within the city; but, in cbmpliance with the immediate remon¬ 
strance of a tradesman, the or^tl recalled, and the gun¬ 
powder restored to its former magazine* 

At 11 o’clock in the morning, the chief magistrate of the town, 
with sis deputies, appeared at the castle, and requested an au¬ 
dience of the dnke. lliey were twice repulsed by Bitter with the 
iinswer, that the duke was not yet dressed: bot,«*at last; at 
12 o’clock, they were informed that ip an hours time the duke 
would grant them an interview',. At the appointed hour, there- 
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fore,- the deputation, having been admitted, represented to the 
duke the strong-eicdfement of all classes of his subjectSvand the ■ 
necessity- of some innne^iaite measures to SveVt the impending 
storm. They recurred to tlieir former {-.-tition for the assembling 
of the Estates, and requested, as the first step-towards an adjust* 
meiit, that the cannons; should be removed to tiie. arsenal. In 
answer to thc^e proposals, the’ duke promised, in general, relief - 
to the poor, and labour to the unemployed^ authori^ied-the.cht^' 
magistrate to withdraw the cannon into the arsenal, and gave into 
his hands a paper'in which 5600 dollars were premised for mt> 
digent, and employment in some public works. On the assembUng 
of the Estates, the duke was silent: but he desired that no cifi-' 
zen should be allowed to carry fire-arms, of come near the castle, * 
adding, that he knew how to cbfend t)is Own castle, and they had. 
only to defend the rest of the city. *** The King of Eiance,”, 
added the dUke, had taken imprudent measures, had not kept 
his w'ord, and had thus ofFeiided.hi^ subjects: but that he would ’ 
not adopt any half measures, and suffer tb'ing!^ to comc to sitch a 
pass as at Paris." The deputation returned dissatisfied: and a 
proclamation, aiinounciiig the results of the negotiation, Was re-, 
ceived with distrust. ’Air the cannons, widi*the exception of 
those in the castle-yard, were carried back to the arsenal, and the 
crowd dispersed. * 

On the same mornliiigthe^duke sent a notice to die inhabitants 
of the street opposite the castle to remove their effects from the ' 
front of their houses, as was intended to fire upon the people 
w'ith grape-shot oh the first Symptom of a tumult, and no damage 
would be made good esKjept that done to tjje buildings. The 
effect produced by the diffiisioh of this announceiiieut may be 
easily conceived. ' ' . 

. After the departure of the deputatipn,tlie dnke, in tlie presence 
of several oC his household and his ministers', communicated to 
General von Herzberg his intention to repress any future com- 
Tfiotion of the ppople by military force. The general represented 
to the diikc the danger .of such^vjolent measures, and the expe** 

' diency of listening to tjbe demand's of die citizens: the difficulty 
of maintaining any of the public buildings besides the castle, and 
the inutility of holding that post when the. rest of the town was 
either occupied of destroyV^.« .also reminded his master, from 
, a late,example, of the dilfikilty otii^sistmg a people when dll are 
animated by. the same, spirit l^he iliike inquired if he <^uld 
depend on the fidelity of th^ ifiay» Hfe was answered, that'the 
ofticers knew only the duty of, OjMiefitie, but, on account of. the 
ill-treatmc fit .which they had of Inte .years ,received; tbe acautiness 
of ibeir pay,:irnd the privations to'which they hsid, been exposed. 
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they could not be weH afifected to their 80 vereigu» and that the 
, privates fcould not be expected to act vvith ieal and detennination 
against a uiultitude tbrnx-d of their h'lnsinen and friends. To 
this statcineiit the duk(' n-joined, that it might be true that he 
bad not been sufheienti} liberal to the odicers: it was not, how¬ 
ever, too late to remedy the omission: that t^e public monies 
were at his disposal: but that the officers niust lirs)^ fight for him 
against-the rebels, and show (that they deserved their reward/’ 
1 he general declined to be the bearer of such a proposal; and 
the conversation here, terminated.. 

About noon the duke was anxious and uneasy, indviug from 
place to place, and giving instructions to his officers. . The com- 
♦ itiafidcr of the artillery twice received ojrders to fire among the 
people at the first disturbance. At 7 o’clock in the evening the 
inilitary again assembled in the castle-yard: they were distributed 
by the duke himself, so as best to defend the castle: the body¬ 
guard was posted in the castle-garden, and all the outer doors and 
wickets were closed. By this tin^e a large crowd had assembled 
without the gates, and after oomniitting .some smaller outrages, 
proceeded, with,loud shouts and imprecations, to attack the 
Chauceiy, or Ardiive*Office (the Canzlci), a building connected 
with the main* body, of the Castle, anti two other door-ways, one 
leading, into the castle, the other iiito tl?e garden. At this .critical 
moment, the^duke, by tire represent|tiqns Si' his attendants, was 
convinced, that even'if he ordered th^ military to fire, his life 
would be exposed^to the utmost’dahgeib on account of the great 
number of the assi^ants. . While, therefore, tlie people were as 
yet kept back by t)te militaiy', he detwmined on instant flight. 
This resolution was immediately executed.' Taking with him two 
aides-de-camp, a regiment of hussars,'and the body guards, as ati 
escort, he sallied from the garden'just as the'people were break¬ 
ing into it. He was escorted for some tnilev on ’his flight by 
these regiments; aUd about midnight,; neifiter disturbed bv the 
loss of his crown, nor the anxious converiutiph pf his followers, 
nor tlic sight of the' flame of flis palace which lighted liim from' 
his domimonsi he unconcerneH1^,tc(flc leave of those who returned, 
threw himself into his Carriage, altfl'drove awiw. * 

In ,die mean tifne.the efforts of the attacking party had hot' 
been relaxed. Tlie duke at iiiS jlei^ai^ure had left'General vbn 
HerJbe^ with full primers tp.act gS hh-mlght thinhbest. * Herz- 
berg attempted, itq. gaih the assistance of the chief municipal ma¬ 
gistrate and the civil force, but his efiprts were fruitless, and he 
nearly lost his liffe in returiUng to the.c^tle. ' The decision was 
ndvv to be takeit^ whe^ef the csis^e .should be jdhfenffed or not. 
Wiffi the udviGe,<.mid in a<K! 0 |rdah^^ general fh^lthgs of the 
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ofiicers^ he gave the coinmancl to lihe troopa not to Jire^ but lo 
retreat when the crowd could uot bo rcfiistcd>>vUliout firing. At 
the uiorncnt^or the dukes dcj^irturc the Chaiider^ had been forced, 
and the entrances into the castle and garden broken open. Tlic 
•troops accordingly.vvithdrevv by degrees to the back of the castle- 
yard, and thence ipto file gardens. The fire now burst forth from 
tile windows of the. Chancery; in .vain had the chief magistrate 
attempted to Check the fury of th|i‘. multitude; nothing could be 
heard but the yells and imprecations of the victorious besiegers. 
The right wing of the castle, ih W'hich were the rooms occupied 
by the difke, was next on fire; every tiling, of whulever kind, 
found in them, was thrown out of window/aiid eagifrly destroyed. 
The chief magistrate wished to use the fire-engines, which had 
been brought up by the burgker-guafds, but a thousand voices 
exclaimed tiiat the engines would be bitiken ,if the attempt was 
made; that the castle must be levelled with the ground. By 
midnight the fire had seized the whole right wing of the clsile. 
The roof had not yet fallen in, but blazed on liigh, throwing a red, 
glare on the castle-yard and all the.neiglibouring buildings. The 
fire-engines were now for securing thd houses of theciti/ciis, 
W'hich w'ere endangered by |}ie intense heat of so* vast a coiifiagra- 
tion. Ill thhi work both stildiera and ‘ citizens joined. In the 
midst of the stunning noisfi caused by the crackling of the fiaines, 
the crash of the falling walls, and the shouts of the infuriated 
crow'd, and impeded by the toiicourse df uicn, some plundering, 
some saving from destruction, Herzfierg contrived to preserve 
many of die most precious effects contained in the -castle, and 
particularly the.contents^f the treasury. Numerous valuable 
articles and papers were the next day restored to the proper au-. 
tborities. It was not till break of day . tliat. fire-engines cptild be 
brought into the castle-yard, and even then, the-offer of four days* 
wages would not persuade any of the cro^d to join iti working 
them. At last,.when it beckme evident that the fiames would 
spread from the left wing of (he castle to the adjoining houses, 
some few hands *gave assistance, Bot.it was not til) near noon 
that, with the hjjlp of the military, fire was completely extin¬ 
guished ; after the right wing, the centre, auid part of the left wiug 
of the ducal castle had been destroyed,. . • > 

The chief magistrate now percevved the necessity of organizing 
a Burgher-guard, before thfi^lovver.jglflsses could proceed to Other 
acts of .violence^, unconnected with'thn expulsion of the reigning 
duke, and not promph&d by the de^re of wTeaking vengeance on ; 
an oppressor. In the course of the day a body of IfiOO men was 
organized, and at seven o’clock in the ^evening the most profound, 
tranquillity prevailed throtighout the vdiole city. 
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Ou the same day a committee of tht* Estates mpt atui debated; 
and in a declaration of the 9th of September, the assembling of 
the whole bod} was promised withm i short time. It vi'as now 
necessary to provide foi the \acaiit throne. All ejes weretumed 
touaids William, the \oungei biotlier of the late duke. An ad- 
diess, inviting him to appear in Uie rfiidsjt of the Eruiiswickeis, 
and b} his presence to atiengtheu the bond ot the laws and of the 
Hocial union, was prepared for^signature, and numcroush signed. 
On the 10th of September, Duke William made liiii public entr) 
into the town, atiiidst the. cheers and congratulations of the 
people. He soon addressed his i>ubjerts in a proclamation; 
tlcw ministers wore appointed; and in the space of a week the 
general tranc^uillity was so far restored, that all peisons had le- 
turned to then usual occupationstand amusements.’^ 

The revolution of Brunswick, no less than thoj»e of Saxony and 
Belgium, wah th'e child of the Fieiich revolution of July last. 
Although in all three cases, and particulaily tlie hist, the govern¬ 
ment had been most oppressive both fioni tlie iiiteiest and igno¬ 
rance of the luleis, the oppression would doubtles!* have been 
endured, if the had not been /oused to^ resistance by a 

sympathy widi the French, and the ^example of \heir successful 
conflict with the military.f It was Said, we believe; by Madame 
de Stahl, that the Russian constitution was a ** despotisme hmitl 
par Tassassinat.” The four revolutions of the last six montln 
must comflantly and forcibly remiiiS^all monarchs, whether con¬ 
stitutional or absolute* that if all Jawl are trampled upon, then 
power is at least limited by insurrection. Tl)e meiiioiy of these 
revolutions,following each other in so«^ quica succession,will be 
a warning to all future piinces, however bent on arbitrary rule^ 
that it is their intciest no less than their duty, to respect the 
written laws, the established constitution of the state, and the 
unanimou& wishes of their subjects-^ 

" Ne populus frequens 
Ad araia cessantes, ad arms 
Concitetj impcriiimqtte frangat." " 


* A general pervaasidn his prevs.u <t In this. caAntry, founded on the cotiduAC of the 
Dnke uf Brooswick to enriate kin,;, thardK* wind of the duke was, partiaiiy at least, 
<leranged. Ihere Is no intimation of‘such a suspicion in the pamphlet which we have 
revieived; whether because the belief ckirs net esist among Ms former sub/ects, or out 
-of rqipeet to hts hroUier, the refgmng dulA, know not. There is certainly no part 
< I tile duke’s conduct, as there represented, uddoii m^t not have been the act of a 
weak, selfish, obitinAte and unprincipted qtuiu * A|> account of his quarrel with bis 
guardian, the )ate Klhg of ISiigumd, may be seen In the J’oreign Bevien, No. VI. and 
the Annual Register, Voi, liluX. p. SS8. ^ 

t We use this esptes^n with reference only to'the tbue of the contest. In fact, 
•the military were not bfatmi by the populace either at Paris -oi Brflnswich. In the 
oiic place they redred for want of ntuiiraiittlon ar^ provisions ,*in the other they refused 
to act. 
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i^ll revolutions, liowever good a*id tlesiruldc the object for 
which the\ arc efibeted, are evils in ttieinsolves. It is a daiigenjus 
thing for tlie friends of o^der and the laws to set the example of 
destroying fliat order and breaking those laws, and to call m the 
assislaiiccT of the lowest ranks for that purpose. If the disease is 
deadly, the remedy is also perilous. A double guilt, therefore, is 
incurred by rulers such as the Duke of Brunswick and Charles X, 
that by their »ijisgovernmciU they not only inflict great suflbrings 
on their subjects, but drive the people to relieve their sutlbriugs 
by a desperate remedy; when recourse is bad to lliat snmmum jus 
to uliicli oil laws niUst indeed bend, but which is never resorted 
to witiiout destruction of property and life—the disturbance of 
credit—tlie suspension of commerce—and confiscations, bauish- 
nients and exoculions for political o|Mnioiis and crimes. 

When a nation has past safely through such a crisis, and has 
recovered from the elVeets both of the disease and the cure, it is 
the })art of all honest men, who wish, well to their country, to 
attempt to perpetuate the constitution in its*new form, aiul to 
with.staiid a counter-revolution. These considerations should 
M eigh not only with native statesmen, but also with foreign com Is 
nor can any thing but the necessity of sclf-prcs*;rvatioii justify an 
interference to restore a fallen dynasty of a deposed monarch. In 
the case of Brunswick there seem to be the strongest reasons 
why the German Diot and the chief nations of Europe should 
abide by the decision of the^^feoplc. The reigning duke is of the 
ancient dynasty, and nowtrules by the free choice of his subjects; 
the ileposed sovei j^ign haS proved himself to be a cruel, heartless 
and iiicorrigible tyrant; and the territory of Brunswick is of so 
small an extent that the changes in its internal government camiot 
be of much importance to fflreigu nations. We btrve therefore 
seen with sincere pleasure the recent communication of tluj King 
of Englaml to the Estates of Brurtsd'ick, that “ they may look to 
him for protection and aid ill their endeavours to obtain ntdress of 
tlicir just grievances, and that he will proceed to take such mea¬ 
sures as are best calculated to secure to his beloved nephew, 
Duke William, the rights of sovereignty.” This declaration of a 
powerful ami beneficent monarch cannot fail (whatever may be 
the secret wishes of the Germau courts) to secure the reigning 
l>ukc of Brunswick on bis throne, and to save the Brunswickers 
from a second infliction of thetr“f<iirnier oppressor. • 
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Art. X,— 1. Lafai/etic cn Amcriquc en IS24 et 1S25', ou 
Journal d'an Voyage aux EUits Vnis.' Par M. Lcvasseur, 
Sccrctaiic «Ui General Lafa^xtlo. ^Piiris, 1829* 2 vols. Svo. 

.Lafnyelte in America in 1824 and 1825, or Journal oj a 
Voyage to the United States. By M. Levasseur, Secretary to 
General Lafayette during liis Journey. Translated by J. D. 
Godman, M. D. Philadelphia, 1829. 8vo. 

3. iMtres sur les Etats Unis. Par le Prince Achille Mnrat. 
Paris, 1880. 12mo. 

We have been singularly unfortunate in the class of Iravellers, 
who have professed to give the English public information on 
the subject of Anaefica. While our Clarkes, our Biirckhardts, 
and our Denhams, men on yvhosc eandour and power s of observa¬ 
tion we could implicitly rely, have explored every other part of 
the globe with the minutest attention, we are not aware that any 
traveller of unimpeached character for impartiality and accuracy 
has yet published a*volumc on the United States, which has the 
slightest pretensions to be caUed philosophical. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, it is less necessary that we should have any direct or minute 
accounts of the state of atfairs in that poiiVitry. An acute observer 
of human affairs w'ould arrive at a" knowledge of lire slate of 
the people without them. He has oAly to consider (a difficult 
task we allow) what would be the condilidii of man in a highly 
civilized state, untouched by the corriiptrons of fashion, uiibias-sed 
by a veneration for antiquity, his faculties allowed to expand fr ee 
from those checks which the tnanucrism of long establisiied 
governments and the despotism of opinion impose among our¬ 
selves, excepting such as are absolutely necessary to the security 
of his person and pr’operty. This possibility of duly appreciating 
the American character and condition, by means of a simple 
knowledge of the fundamental principles on which their govern¬ 
ment is founded, seems to have struck Ta’leymnd in a letter to 
Madame de Stael from the United State? 

“J’nvois envie,” he observes, d’oerire qiielquc, chose sur I’Amc- 
rique ct de vous I’cnvoycr j maSp je nif? suis aperfu que e’etoit un projet 
inseusf\ Jc renvoie le pen rl'observations que j’ni fiiitcs ftux conversa¬ 
tions qiic j*espcre avoir qiicique joUr dans les longues soirees avee vous. 
L’Amerique est comiue tous les autres pays : il y a quelqucs grands fails 
que t»ut le monde contact, et avec iWqUels on p^ut d’un cabinet dc Co- 
penhague deviqpr VAiu^ique toute enti^re* Vous savez quelle cst la 
forme du gouvcruiuent j vous savez qu'il y a de grands ct inimeiises 
terrains inbabites, oik chacim pent acquerir.une propriete k un prix quL 
n’a aucun rapport avec les terres d’Earope: vous conimb>sez la nou- 
vCaiUe du pays, point de capitaiix, et bcaucoup d’ardeur pour faire for¬ 
tune, point de manufactures, pareeque Ih main-d’oeuvre y est ct y sera 
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encore long>tcmps trap cbtre. Corobiuez tout ccla, et vous savez 
rAmerique mieux quo 1;^ niHjpritc* dcs voyageura.” 

Wc would not have it tiinjposed liiat it is onr hiteiition or re¬ 
commendation to discard or nnder-rate the accounts of travellers, 
in estimating the social and political condition of the United 
Slates, but wc thipk that this principle may be safely opposed to' 
the assertions of the Americans themselves, that they are the 
most difficult ^people in the world* to understand. On the con¬ 
trary we consider them the most easy. They have none of the ar¬ 
tificial distinctions of rank, none of the multifarious' restrictions 
which, in the Old World, warp and oppose the developments ol the 
human mind, and which form the chief obstacles to ail a priori 
reasonings on political subjects. The Americans are left by their 
government in a state of nature, or nearly so: we do not use the 
piirnse in an offeusive sense, but on the contrary as implying the 
higliest praise to their rulers: our definition of a good govern- 
nient being, that it is one that leaves its subjects in a state of 
natural and uncontrolled freedom, so far as is*consistent with the 
preservation of peace and^ the maintenance of justice. Such is, 
or we ought rather perjuips to say, such wm, with some excep¬ 
tions, the condition of tne American people, for they have lal<dy 
begun to swerve from that '^se course which had hitherto marked 
their conduct. . • 

Captain Basil HaW is the latest of our own travellers in the 
United States, who has favoured us with his observations. 
Captain Hall is an able atod accomplished man, who, we have no 
doubt, wrote in perfect sincerity, and believed himself to be ns 
free fi'orn prejudice as h<5 says he was; but an impartial reader 
can hardly rise from a.perusal of his work, without concurring 
in the opinion of one of his American reviewers, that “ he was 
under the influence of a feeling, which utterly incapacitated him 
from seeing the country as it is.*’ He, has consequently been 
led ipto innunmrable errors,* which have been exposed in detail, 
though in a spirit far removed from that of fairness or impar¬ 
tiality, in a pamphlet lately published in this country.* We 
trust that the obsei various which vVe shall have occasion to make 
in the course of this article will be such as not to lay us open to 
similar imputations. We do not mean to limit ourselves to the 
topics suggested by the two works whose titles we have prefixed, 
hut shall draw freely from otiier sources, and also endeavour to 
turn to account the oppoitunitmS derived from some personal 
acquaintance with the sufcject. But we must first say a word 
or two on the hooks before ns. 

.—•»— -—— --— . . — . .—'* 

• A Review «f CiqU. Hall’s Travel# w Nwth Aroetlca. l^y .m Ant«ricaS. 
l-ondcjj, 1830 . • 
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M. LfvaNSciir accompanied General Lafayette in the capacity of 
secretary, in the visit which the General paid to the United States, 
in the years 1B24 and 1825, at the invitetion of the Congress. On 
his return lie wrote an account of this interesting expedition, of 
which the original, aiid a translation, published at Philadelphia, 
are non- before us. We cannot conceive a niore heart-stirring 
sight than the spectacle of the friend of Washington and Franklin 
visiting, in his old age, the scenes of his early reno^^’n, and, as one 
risen from the dead, beholding the splendid maturity of a nation, 
in establishing whose liberties he had played so conspicuous a part. 
It is seldom given toman to witness such a magnificent realisation 
of his hopes. Lafayette had fought for the United States when 
they contained but three millions of inhabitants, when they w'ere 
engaged in a war, the success of which appeared almost hope¬ 
less, and which, when their independence was secured, had left 
them in a state of poverty and impotence, with no other rc- 
soiiices but in the genius of the people. Now, when he returned 
to visit them afte^ the lapse of nearly half a century, the tlircc 
millions had increased to twelve, they possessed a territory equal 
in extent to two thirds of Fufope, their poverty was a revenue of 
five millions stei;ling without internal taxes, and their flag was 
known and respected in every quarter of the globe. 

Of course the General was receiveckwitb the most unbounded 
enthusiasm ; iiis journey was a triumphal progress from one cud 
of the Union to the otlier, atul his*whole time was taken up in 
receiving addresses, and attending meetings, balls aud dinners, 
given in honour of his visit* Amidst *such continued scenes of 
festivity, it was of cobrsc impossible fo» M. Levasseur to take an 
impartial view of the condition of the*conutry, and his book is 
consequently tinged with the agreeable ' feelings, which he must 
liave experienced at so hospitable a reception. His account 
must therefore be received with caution, except in those points 
wliere he criticises what he saw;'for pM.'cisely the same rea¬ 
sons we put confidence in these statements, as we do in the 
few laudatory paragraphs with which Captaiit Hall has inter¬ 
spersed his travels: in bdth eases they are the evidence of an 
unwilling witness. The Emperor Alexander, when he visited 
England, surprised at the number of well-dressed persons that 
crowded his steps wherever .he went, asked where were the 
M. Levasseur, less Shrewd than the autocrat, seems 
to have almost persuaded himself that there really were none in 
America. The ^uautity ,of Unappropriated land must doubtless 
cause their number tp be infinitely fe^er than iq old countries, 
but the fact that iti' the city of New York alone, which reckons 
finder 200,000 inhabitants, 31,000/. is sometinies expended in a. 
single year for the support of the poor, ought to make us hesi- 
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tate in believing in the Hoj^-exislence ol piiiipciism among our 
Transatlantic brethren.* 

The unpretending letters of M. Achilie Murat, ,son of the 
celebrated King of Naples, are written in an amusing style, with 
all the vivacity of a Frenchman, and with a fair mixture of can* 
dour and ifn|yilrtiality. Having l^st all hopes of succeeding to 
his father’s crown, he collected the scattered remains of his for¬ 
tune, naturalized himself in America, and is now a slave-holding 
proprietor in the state of Florida. 


There is not a little to exciteithe afuouf-propre*’of England in 
the contemplation of the United States, p^irticularly when we 
compare their condition w'ith that of the ill-starred colonies of 
Spain. Tn the former case, we see the seeds ^f liberty, which 
ourselves have sown, flourishing wdth unrivalli^d luxuriance, and 
the tide of civilization, to which we» have given the first impulse, 
rolling on with continually increasing force, carrying our name 
and language over the^algiost boundless regions of the New 
World. In the Spanish paft of America, since the inhabitants 
have thrown off the yok^ of the mother country, revolution has 
succeeded revolution Vitb awful rapidity; the state of ignorance 
and debasement in which they were kept is now visited on the 
unhappy colonists thetnsc]^es as well as on Spain, who, by obsti¬ 
nately refusing to •recognise their independence, deprives herself 
of those advantages whicS she might derive from their commerce, 
small as those advantages are to what they might have been, had 
she acted from the beginning in the' liberal spirit of England. 
We are far, however, from joining ill those anticipations which 
the prognosticators of evil and abettois of despotism are for ever 
ringing in our ears. It is difficult to collect authentic accounts 
of the state of Spanish America before the revolutions, but from 
the slight grounds we have for fohnmg an opinion, we should 
doubt whether die disturbances thai[ epsuc from tbieir present 
anarchical liberty are greal^ ihaii tbe miseries which were in¬ 
flicted by the murders, robbeides, legal confiscations and execu¬ 
tions, which resulted from th{>.prp/i^tlon of Spain. 

The state of the latos aftd Jndkj^ of the United States 
is, or ought to be, to‘Englishmen a subject of the deepest interest. 
Burke, in his speech on American ,conciliation, said of his 
American contemporvies, ^ in no country perhaps in the world 
is the law A) general a study.’* This is still substanlially true< 


* M'V'icltat’s Introitttctorv Lecture on iPolhical EcouuiUv, duliTered lu' Columlna 
College, New York. 
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ilicir descendants liat^e translated Byn.kdrslioek, Martens, Pothier, 
and, in ^ct, we believe the greatest part of the continental jurists, 
and added 4to them valuable notes, while several periodical ptib> 
Jicatioiis are specially devoted to the discussion of legal questions. 
Deriving their laws from the same sources as our own, the traces 
of the feudal times, so indelibly marked on the whole system of 
English jurisprudence, were, at the period of their revolution, 
equally prominent in the American. It becomes consequently a 
subject of no slight importance, particularly when wo are endea¬ 
vouring to remove those blemishes which the lapse of time and 
change of manners have caused in our laws, to investigate *by 
what means those which vfrere equally felt on the other side of 
the Atlantic, have .been got rid of. We are confident that a 
richer harvest than is commonly imagined may be gathered by 
the legal inquirer, from a consideration of the several judicial 
systems in the twenty-four states of the Union. The constitution 
of the Union guarantees to each individual state a republican 
form of government, without which itn would cease to form a 
member of the ^confederacy. Consequently the main features 
of each of the state governments, that is, the governor, the senate, 
and the house of representatives, as as the general mode of 
elections, being the same, the eftectof the difference in the crimi¬ 
nal and civil laws maybe more accurately judged than in the 
case of Europe, where the dissimilarity in the forms of govern¬ 
ment, to say nothing of the difference of langitage and manners, 
oppose far greater obstacles to our. endf^vottrs to discover the real 
excellencies of the several systems. 

In cctflformity with that apathetic spirit, with which English¬ 
men, we kiiQw not why, have usually regarded every thing relating 
to the United States, little is known among us of the numerous 
ameliorations of our law,i which have been carried into effect by 
the Americans. Perhaps it may be liuie Mattering to our pride 
to see our ancient colonists so much in advance of ourselves in the 
application of the principles of jurisprudence to practice. Some 
there are doubtless among us who imagine that little is to be gained 
in any point of view by an acquaintance with the legal system 
of il^nerica; but whether pride ^rdgnorance is the cause of this 
indinerence, we submit that, considering the source from whence 
it has sprung, a system cannot be undeserving of our attention, to 
which M. Comte, one of the most celebrated Prendb political 
writers of the day, and who at least vvilt'be taken as an impartial 
witness, has applied the follow'ing brilliant eulogy:— 

Nos theories lesplus hrillantes sont, sous le rapport des institutions, 
de beauepup en arriere des pratiques Am^rtcaines; ks legislateurs de 
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VAinerique ont cxucatu* saus violence ct presqtie saos eft'qrts^ cc que 
phllosoplies -anciens ou moc^nes n'auraient piis Oiie coiiecvoir/’ 

A useful iutrocUictiou to a knowledge of American"law lias 
lately been published in this country by Mr. Parkcs, of Binning- 
hanij in u single* octavo volume. It contains the statutes and 
orders of th(>Court of Chancery cuid the statute law of real pro¬ 
perty in the State of New York:*th'e author has prefixed to this a 
short but clear account of the equity jurisdictions and law of real 
property).as it exists throughout the whole of the United States, 
and we shall make considerable use of this introduction in the 
following observations on American jurisprudence. 

It is now more than four years since Mr. Humphreys, in his 
able work on real property, pointed out the defects of, and sug¬ 
gested remedies in the English system. ThSse defects, which ex¬ 
isted equally in the American laws, have long since been removed, 
while interminable delay "seems to characterise every endeavour at 
a similar reformation of our own. It is remarked by Mr. Parkes, 
as a singular fact, and wc may a^d not a little humiliating; that 
the parliamentary reporiC and discussions on tl»^ English Court of 
Chancery have actually been of more use to the Americans than 
to ourselves. * 

Though in the charters which w'cre granted to the original colo¬ 
nists, the feudal rights of tlfe sovereign in thts soil were formally 
recognized, yet even thcij, for all purposes of enjoyment and alien¬ 
ation, tlic lands really allodial; by a statute passed by the. 
legislatures of New Yoi^ and Massachusetts, since the establish¬ 
ment of their independence, this allodial title of the proprietor in 
his lands has been placed beyond all doubt, and thus those mimer~ 
ous sources of litigation, which proceed from ojir absurd adhe¬ 
rence to the forms required by the obligations of military fealty, 
are among our ancient colonists entirely removed; for though 
laws distinctly ^recognizing this principle have not (as far as wc 
are aware) been passed in all the otfiq/r states, yet for all practical 
purposes the allodial right of the landed proprietor is formally 
established. The grievances rei^ulting from our system of copy- 
holds and manorial services, from uses and trusts, from the inca¬ 
pacity of married women to ^onvey,, from the necessity which ex¬ 
ists with us of naming the heiri of Abe alienee in all alienatiims in 
perpetuity, and from the cumbrous intachincry of fines and reco¬ 
veries, are in America either considerably ameliorated or entirely 
removed. The state of»the lawrespectiug estates tail may be seen 
from the fdllowhig extract from Mr. Duppneeau’s ** Uissertatipii 
on the Jurisdiction of the*Courts of the United States,” quoted 
by , Mr, Parkes., . ■ ■ • 
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“ Of estates tail in the several States of the Union. In four slates 
these estates were never known t© have b«K:u''tn existence, viz. Vermont, 
Illinois,,fifcliana, and Louisiana. In one, viz. South Carolina, the statute 
dc donis never was in force, but fees conditional at common law prevail. 
In twelve they have been abolished, or converted by stptutes into fee sim¬ 
ple absolute, viz. New York, Ohio, Virginia, North Carolina, fJeorgia, 
Missouri, Tencssee, Kentucky, Connecticut, Alabama, Blississipi, and 
New Jersey; but in the last four a species of estate tail still exists, being 
for the life of one donee, or a succession of donees then living. In six 
they may he barred by deed, acknowledged before a court or^^ome ma¬ 
gistrate, viz. Rhode Island, Maine, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Mary¬ 
land, and Delaware; but in the last four they may also be barred byline 
and common recovery. And in one only do they exist as in England, 
w'ith all their peculiar incidents/viz. N(!w llainpsliirc.” 

All the improvemewts that Mr. Drougham desired respecting 
the conveyances of estates held by married women in their own 
right, or in which they would be dowaWe, have been effected.* 
I'lie absurd doctrine of taddng, by wbicii a second mortgagee, if 
he was ignorant of the prior change when he advanced his money, 
may, with us, by getting an assignment of\any legal interest ante¬ 
rior to the lirst mortgage, take prefeedcyice of the first mortgagee, 
has boon utterly exploded, and the simple rule of** qui prior est 
tempore, potior est jure,” is every where obscjfved. 

I’hc absurd rule lu our law, by which, if an estate is given to a 
plurality of persons, without adding any jpxplanutory words, they 
become joint tenants of the lands, had been remedied in the 
United States by the obvious plan of jreversifig the rule, as in 
nearly every case the interest of the patties requires that they 
should have a tenancy in common and not a joint tenancy. 


“ In New York and Delaware, estates conveyed to executors and 
Iriistocs arc excepted from the rule of construction introduced by. statute. 
The propriety or this exception is obvious. The actual law of New 
York and Delaware, both with regard to the g.'rneral principle and the 
exceptions, coincides exactly with the provisioti proposed by Mr, Hum¬ 
phreys, who says, ‘ where land is aliened to two or more jointly, W'hether 
with or without distinction of f^barcs or interests, or in whatever terms, 
the share of each of them, uprMi his dci^b, shall pass to his real repre- 
SL'utatives, and not to any surviving proprietor, unless an express right of 
survivorship be given, or in the case of qptive trustees.*‘’•f* 

The custom of primogeniture,' so firmly rooted in. tlie English 
system, would of, course enuse tiie American law of descent to be 
in great measure inapplicable in England; stiJh however, the 
Americans have introduced several improvements in the law ,of 
ildsceut not touching on tliis point, winch might be. advantageously . 


• Piifkes^s Introdaction; p. 79", 


t Ibid. p.7S. 
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transplanted to this side ^of the Atlantic. The English law, by 
whicli a parent cannot suc^d to the son's estate, and wlurh 
requires a ^collateral heir to be of the whole blood of the anotrstor 
dying seised, a law, which Mr. Humphreys justly stigmatizes as 

repugnant to evdty principle of property, and to the moral feel¬ 
ings of kindrei)," has l>cen abrogated in all the states. Black- 
stone’s seventh canon of descent, which kindred derived from 
the blood of the male ancestors, however remote, are admitted 
before thqse fipm the blood of the female, however near, which 
Mr. Parkes properly characterises as violating the feelings of 
nature, is observed in very few districts of the Union. Therd is 
no uniformity, however, in the several^ States in the laws relating 
to this subject: in Georgia a preference is given to the brothers 
and sisters of the half-blood in the paternal dine, while in Penn¬ 
sylvania the inheritance is divided among the next of kin of equal 
degree to the intestate. 

The very obvious improvement on the English law, recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Humphreys, W'hiclt should render the real as well 
as personal estate of thc^eceascd liable for his simple contract 
debts, has been carried into effect in most of the*statcs. Also du¬ 
ring the life of the debtor, Jiis real estate is liable for the payment 
of his debts, except ig the State of Virginia, which all travellers 
concur in describing as the anost aristocratic part of the Union, 
and of which, it appears^ the large landed proprietors have felt 
that reluctance, whicli Mf. Humphreys anticipates would bo felt 
by ours, at a proposal of .subjectiiig their real estates to the pay¬ 
ment of their debts of mfery description. 

M. Ijcvasseur was much struck, and well he might be, at the 
absurd law in the State of New York, which incapacitates a person 
from sitting on the bench after he has attained the age of sixty years; 
an absurdity, which could not be more glaringly exposed, than by 
the fact of the appointment of Mr. Kent as a commissioner to 
revise the laws of the Stale, after he was superannuated as a judge. 
This gentleman, whose learning and. abilities justly entitle him to 
the appellation of the Blackstone of America, is the author of 
** Commentaries on American Law,** which, like the Cominentaries 
of our celebrated English judge, were originally delivered in the 
form of lectures at Colombitl (Allege. They contain a fuy and 
luminous account of the legal institutions of the republic, aud 
though not quite completed, are considered, we believe, throughout 
the States, as the standard wo^ on Americun jurisprudence. 

It is an anomalous circumstance, that in a laud which we are 
accustomed to consider as a model of simplicity and uprightnes!^, 
the practice of gambling in lotteries, and places devoted to tliis 
purpose, which bits been some time forbidden in Eng^nd, aud 
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now appears on the point of meeting with a similar fate in France, 
should be sanctioned bj legislative aCithority in the United States. 
In Js*e\v York, several lottery offices exist with the connivance of 
government; the legislature, it is true, has forbidden the cstab- 
lisliiiient of new ones, but with what we cannot but consider as a 
culpable weakness, it has rt^fused to withdraw^its protection 
from the old oiie.s, on the plea that they exist in virtue of privileges 
anterior to tlie constitution; the city is consequently exposed, in 
the words of M. Levasseur, ** to a scourge morf! terrible than 
drunkenness or prostitution, which extends its ravages through the 
city of New York, and daily taints the public morals.”’**' New 
Orleans also contains numerous gambling establishments, to which 
licenses are granted by th& gavefnnient in the same way as at 
Paris. •* 

Slavery and the laws relating to the free persons of colour form 
a foul spot in tlie picture of the American Union. On this sub¬ 
ject wo are persii^d there is little accurate knowledge in Eng- 
hind. The travellers of our nation who have visited the slave- 
holding states, have, as far as our observation goes, been either 
persons vs’hose morbid horror of slavery has prevented them from 
taking a sufficiently close view of its ^tate, or whose unfounded 
prejudices against the whole American nation have utterly dis¬ 
qualified them from judging impartially oti any subject relating to 
that great republic. For this reason we shall abstain in the fol¬ 
lowing observations ff*om quoting the work of any Englishman, 
and should have done so even though w/; had not been warned of 
its danger by the sweeping denunciation of M. Murat, who de¬ 
clares that on the subject of slavery, there is not a single page, in 
any Engiisli traveller, that has been dictated by cotninoti sense.*!* 
M. Murat himself, however, is chargeable with entertaining pre¬ 
judices against the English government, on the subject of slavery, 
not less unfounded than those which ho ascribes to our coun¬ 
trymen, when he accuses it of employing writers tb exaggerate the 
evils of American slavery, ivith the view of discouraging emigra¬ 
tion to the United States. This is a mistake into which, to say 
nothing of its intrinsic improbability, he could hardly have fallen, 
had he been avvare of the evils which excess of population is now 
inffiqtiiig on England. / ^ 

in thirteen out of the twenty-four States slavery has been 
abolished by law; in the eleven^thers it exists*in- full vigour, 
though variously tnpdiffefl * according to Ijhe genius and character 
of the several goyefnmeuts. Much more- inquietude is felt with 
respect to tho free blacks than the ^'slaves, tor there, as every 

i . . ■ ' n. ^ ^ 1 -r — ‘ I - I '.i ■' 

* Lafayette in Anwrka, vol. K p. 124. f Lettrea mr lea Etata iTnia, p. 114. 
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where else, the whites ^ave an unconquerable aversion to any 
connection'or intercourse with persons of colour; and this puts 
a complete check to an amalgamation of the two racesi • Dis¬ 
content is not unfrequently excited amongst, the slaves by the 
sight of their bldck free brethren, who usually live in u state 
of complete idleness. By a law. lately passed in the State of 
South Carolina, every traveller \?ho enters that province with a 
black servant is deprived of him on.the frontiers, where he is im¬ 
prisoned,.,and. only returned to his master when hq is about to 
leave the State. 'The reason given for tlie enactment of this law 
is the fear that tumults may l)e excited among the slaves by free 
black strangers, who never fail to to them- of liberty,*' A 
negro, whether free or enslaved, cannbt travel without a passport, 
and every white has a right to stop and dettiiu him in prison f if 
he is not able to pVove his freedom. The .desire of some States 
to rid themselves of the free blacks has induced them to impose 
a heavy capitation tax oil these unfortunate persons, and even to 
authorise their sale if they are unkfcde to pay il4‘ This appears 
to ho a most impolitic yi’easure, as without diminishing their num¬ 
bers ill the Union, it can oilly serve to increase the dislike between 
tlic two races; and in casf^ of an insurrection the contest between 
them would be maintained with a more determined hate and 
ferocity. In most of the States, they may be sold to pay the 
debts of their masters contracted before their emancipation, and 
even the expenses^of their imprisonment, if tliey should be detained 
while travelling for not baving certificates of their libertyIn ' 
thirteen of the States, tfio constitution expressly forbids them to 
vote, and in all the others, except Pensylvania and New York, 
they are deprived of this privilege by special laws. Some of the 
southern States have forbidden free negroes to enter their domains 
under severe penalties—a law which, equally 'with some of those 
above-mentioned, has given rise to long discussions as to its con¬ 
stitutional character. The constitution of the United States de¬ 
clares that ** the citixens of each Statb shall be entitled to ail pri¬ 
vileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.’’ But a 
free negro of New York is a citizen of that State: now we have 
just seen that so far from enjoying the privilege of a citizen in 
some of the southern State8,*he*is even forbidden to enter t^em— 
a plain violation of the constirntion. In some parts, slaves are 
only allowed to be emancipated, on 'the understanding that diey 
shall quit the.State immocuateiy on olTtaining tbeir freedom. 

On thl! admission of Mi-ssouri into the Union, in 1821, an article^of 

* Lafayipnc in Amedcn, voL i. p. tOCe f Lettrei sur ic» Etote p. 143* 

5 UT les Etats Unis, p. 147. f Ibid* p. 144* I 
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its constitution which forbids the entry of fr^e persons of colour into the 
legislature, gave rise to long and violent* discussions. The article was, 
however, at length admitted, on the understanding that it should not 
apply to any citizen of another State,—a result which only serves to per¬ 
plex the i|uestion in a greater degree than before. The debate on the 
admission of this State, commonly called the * Missouri question,'* vio¬ 
lently agitated the Union, and gives reason to fear tharat some future 
period it may be the cause of its dissolution.’** 

Tiie question of slavery in all its aspects is evidently surrounded 
with dimculties which appear almost insurmountable. ' It is im¬ 
possible to get rid of so vast a number by exportation; besides, 
degraded as they are, the country in which they are born is still 
looked upon by the negroes ^with th? same feelings with which we 
regard our native land: to the generality, Africa is as great an 
object of abhorrence as to a white. If they aise freed, the ques¬ 
tion is as far removed from settlement as ever, as we have seen 
that the free blacks ‘are as great sources of disquietude as the en¬ 
slaved,, and in most States subjected to laws of Dracquiaii seve¬ 
rity. Jefferson says, in his Memoirs,t 

“ Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate than that these 
people are to he free; nor is it less certam that the two races, eqindly 
free, cannot live in the same government. Nature, habit, opinion, liave 
drawn indelible lines of distinction between th^ai. It is still in our 
power to direct the process of emancipatton and deportation peaceably 
and in such slow degree, as that the evil will wear off insensibly, and 
their place be, pari passu, filled up by free white labourers. If, on the 
contraiy, it is left to force, itself on, human nature must shudder at the 
prospect held up.” 

The increase of the slaves renders the application of this 
remedy absolutely impossible. In Jefferson’s own State, Vir- 


♦ l>ettres sur les fitats Unis, p. 147'. 

t .Tcirerston’s Mvinoirs and Correspondence form oUt.* of the most iiuportuiit and au¬ 
thentic works un American affairs ever presented tc the pabiio they are especially 
valuable for the insight which they give ns hito the character and views uf the Ame^ 
rican government. Whoever espccti to meet in them eloquent passages, finely turned 
sentences, or deep erudition, will be woefully disappointed. early all his letters 
bear marks of being written curtettre ealdmoj and have never since received any polish 
or correction from his hand. The writer was above all subterfuge or chicanery, he 
always went directly to ,lhc point be had in view,—he was one of tliat rare class of 
statesmen, wbu speak as they think, and act aa>they speak. Some prejudices. It is 
t-nc, totally unworthy of his liberal mind, defile many pages of these raemuiri. llis 
detestation of federalism was only equalled i^ lus hatred of England. Federal, he 
declares, is synonirooui ^th lie. " Nothing like honour or* morality,” lie says, '* can 
ever be counted on in tranMctibns vfith England,*’ and he accuses us of playing the 
hypocrito to Spain, on the occasion ^ its inyarion Eoois XV'ItlT^ a charge which, 
it is almost neediest fo say, is wholjy false, llmse, iiowever, are blemishes of a trivial' 
caft, compared with tlie valuable information which his volumes afford; wherever he 
relates a fact from his own knowledge, we can plaffl implicit confidence in bis testi¬ 
mony, and hia work may be safely merred to aa a record of facts ^ tlie most unques¬ 
tionable auth^ity. 
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ginia, nearly half the population tire blacIcN. It reckons l,00o,3f)f) 
inhabitants, among ^)^^hich 4GC,C1S1 arc coloured people, and of 
these only 37,113 are fiee. Georgia also, in a population of 
340,000 inhabitants, reckoiA 150,000 slaves. 

It is unjust, however, not to mention that the Americiftis are 
fully sensible of these enormous evils, and are doing ail* in their 
power to tnitigafo them. In 18t21 the American Colonization 
Society cffter«d into an agreement with some African chiefs for 
the purchase of some land at Cape Mesurado.**^ There they have 
founded a colony under the name of Liberia, aiid it is their in¬ 
tention t(4,pcople it with free blacks, to be transported thither from 
the United Stales: we trust that they will have better success in 
their philanthropic attempt than has been experienced in our 
kindred colony of Sierra Leo^e. There are numerous other so^' 
cielies dispersed throughout the Unifed States having a similar 
object in view, to describe vi'hich would rSquire, says M. Mu¬ 
rat," cent bouches, chacun avec cent langues, et des pounioiis 
d’aiiaiu.” Not possessing these requisites, vuu shall content our*- 
selves with referring to the fact of -their •existence, os a proof of 
the groundlessness of the taunts tlliat are sometimes thrown out 
against the Americans i[»n their indifference tojthe continuance of 
those evils, and to the inconsistency which they display with the 
free tone of their institutions. Notwithstanding ail these draw- 
hacks to the prospesity of the southern section of the Union, M. 
Murat contends that there arise from this very system many 
advantages, which in some measure counterbalance the iiuinc- 
rolls evils. According fo him,,the custom of being perpetually . 
in the habit of commanding, gives the slave-owner a more noble 
hearing in his intercourse with his equals, and an independ¬ 
ence of views in politics and religion, which form a perfect con¬ 
trast with the reserve and hypocrisy which often characterise the 
inhabitants of the North. He declares (hat the southern inha¬ 
bitants dis]>lay an infinite superiority of talent over the rest of the 
U nion, and that the elections, instead of being those scenes of 
tumult and conTusioii which the lower^classes, who reign supreme 
in the North, cause them to be there, are conducted tfanipiille- 
ment et raisonnableuient*’ by the agency of the upper classes. 

All this must of course be received with many grains of allow¬ 
ance, especially as M. Murat is a slave-holder himself, and de¬ 
sirous of inducing his frieQ.fit/tf>*wbom these letters arc addressed, 
to emigrate to his part of tht country. When we hear of the 
public business being conducted in a way that is characterised by 


* fiolmea's Annals of 'America, toI. ii. p. 497'. 
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the above oily epithets, and in tlie same breath compared vvith the 
'* turbulent” scenes which are charged on a freer stale of ihiiigs, 
we ani instinctively recalled to the ,vstC[blished language among 
despots and tyrants, and arc led to suspect that M. Murat has 
not yet forgotten some of the ideas that were instilled into him, 
while he was yet heir to the throne of Naples. , M. Murat, how¬ 
ever, seems to be rather prejudiced against the northern section, 
and particularly against the si^ States which go by the name of 
New England: these, he insists, consider religion to consist in 
eating nothing else on Saturday blit cod-fish and apple-pies, and 
relates a story of a New England brewer who was publicly cen¬ 
sured ill the church for having brewed on Saturday, by which the 
beer was made to ivork on Sunday. 

By way of counterpoise to the oK-princc’s notions on this sub¬ 
ject, wo shall translate a passage from M. Comte’s late work, en¬ 
titled Traite de Legislation, quoted in ■ an article in the ileKnc 
Francam, and we do so because the able reviewer declares that 
the author, to wlioih he is by no means favourably inclined, has 
put forth all his talent on the discussion of the slavery question, 
and has left nothing to desire; that he Ijas investigated it among 
both the ancients and moderns, and co,nsidered its effects in every 
possible variety of aspect. M. Comte is speaking of Louisiana. 

It is expressly forbidden to eveiy slave-holdei' to cultivate the intel¬ 
lectual powers of his slaves. A master who should be convicted of 
teaching one of his slaves to write, is subjected to a punishment seven 
times greater than what be would incur ifffie was to cut off his bands 
and his tongue. Any slave-holder who chances tor meet on the public 
road more than seven slaves collected tog^ber, is empowered to flog 
them. A slave, unless he be blind or maimed, is forbidden to appear in 
public with a cane m* stick, under the penalty of receiving twenty-five 
lashes; if attacked, he is interdicted from defending himself. If he is 
fonnd sleeping, without a written permission, in a ^ace belonging nei¬ 
ther to his possessor nor to the person by whom be happens to be em¬ 
ployed, he is punished by the infliction of twenty-live lashes. Even 
these precautions are insufficient to remove all fear from the minds of the 
masters; they believe themselves peipetually menaced with an insurrec¬ 
tion, and alw'ays go armed ^\ith daggers, llie custom of indulging in 
arbitrary rule and violence towitrds the slaves, renders the masters un¬ 
controlled in tlieir passions, vindiettve and cruel towards each other. 
Quarrels, which ordinarily terminate in p duel, are frequent among them, 
•and the genend result is the death of one of the combatants. When dis¬ 
putes take place among the infertor classiM, they are cpnducthd with a 
degree of violence almost unknown in countries where domestic slavery 
does not exist. The combatants iti tbeir fu|y endeavour to maim each 
other, to cut off the nose, to tear away the eyes and cars. Jbe wives of 
the slave-holders go themselves’ to the markets to buy whatever slaves 
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they 'yftnt, el font elles^mCmeSf pour nitre pas trompecs* toutes Ics rCrifica- 
liuns usitcei ai parciUc di^consfancv j ellcs nc paraisseut pas mcmr sc duufvr 
des luis dc la pudeur. Awhjfe cotulcnincd for liis crimes would disdain 
to cal at the same table with a ftian of colour, and it is necessary in the 
prisons to Ijave separate tables for eadli race. In those paits where,tbcrc 
cxist a great number of shares, esteem attaching almost exclusively to 
the aristocracy ot colour, a white woman loses nothing of her rdjputation 
or self-respect by the most debauched course of conduct j while a woman 
who carries in Iftr veins the slightest ^ge of African blood, cannot rise 
into public esteem by the most virtuous behaviour. The wives of the 
Louisiajia slave-holders are so proud of the whiteness of their skins, that 
it is didicult to conceive the extent tq which this feeling is pushed. 
One of them, famous for her incontinencies, entering one evening into a 
ball-room, exclaimed in an imperious tone» * there is black blood in the 
room.' This was instantly spread about, and it was discovered that two 
ladies, one quarter of whose bloSd was 'African, and who were well 
knowm for the excellent education they had received and the propricly of 
their conduct, were in the room. They were immediately atlvcrliscd of 
the disgust their presence occasioned, and were obliged to decamp in 
haste from the presence of a woman whose compaify should rather have 
been considered as a stain in their sociiity,'--!’ 


The coiisfilufion of the^United. States presents a novel and im¬ 
posing spectacle in poiitibal history, ft was 'an eifperimeiit, accord¬ 
ing to Washington, to try with how much power the subject may 
be safely entrusted, and it *3 impossible to say that it has bemi as 
yet unattended with success^ 'niere are, however, germs of dis¬ 
cord in its bosom, which, it would be presumptuous to deny, may 
at some future time, \vh 411 die population begins to approach 
more nearly to the coiidjtion of a European Stale, cause a civil 
war, or dissolution of lhc*Union. The Missouri question, wiiirh 
\ye have adverted to before, is of this nature. While it was under 
discussion it produced the most violent agitation from one end of 
the Union to the other. Jeilcrson declared that it filled him with 
alarm. Tea years ago he wrote, with reference to this question, 

“ I have been among the most sanguine in believing that our Union 
would be of long •duration. I now doubt it much, and see the event at 
no great distance, and the direct consequence of this question 5 not by 
the line which has been so confidently counted on—the laws of nature 
controul this; but- by the Potomac, Ohio and Missouri, or more j>roba- 
bly, the Mississippi, upwards to oor northern boundary 


• Surely, with rCspect tt> lliis fact as I'-efi as. the preceding oBi’, M. ComW iimst 
either have exaggerated.been grosdy rtnposed iqton. Had wc nipt with it in flic 
pages of an Eugtish traveller in America ot the ooromon elabs, we should at onco have 
set it down as a luisrepresentation. 

/f The testimony of iboke Bevttard, of Saae Weiniar, a.s to tiu- state society at 
New Orleans, (tee oor Third Volanc, page ff34,) confirivis the lideliiy of this picture 
in ail its essential point*. - * 

t Jefferson’s Meinoiri,#<H. iv. p. 333. . 
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M. Murat also declares, that in the present state of the Union, 
the aiinoxutiuii of Canada to it \\ouId probably cause its disso¬ 
lution, owing to the great preponderance of power which this ad¬ 
dition would give to the Norther/i States, and which would enable 
tlieiri to pass measures dictated simply by a regard to their own 
interests, in hostility to the wishes and welfare of tlie Soutli. 
What eilect these causes may have in bringing about this nnicli to 
be deprecated result, it would be idle to conjecture, on this side 
of the Atlantic. But this much we may say, that the causes 
which vve hear commonly given as likely to bring about this 
event, are utterly inefficient to that end. The old lend between 
the Federalists and Republicans, which is not unfrequeiUly referred 
to us tending to a dissolution, has been extinguished by the anni¬ 
hilation of the former party; nor indeed did it ever threaten more 
serious results than the contemporaneous contentions of Whigs 
and Tories in this country. We have as little .coniideiice in the 
assertion which we have sometimes heard, that the election for llie 
Presidency will endanger the permanent tranquillity of the coun¬ 
try. We arc aw'are that. Kent, in his Coinmcnturies, muiutuins, 
that if ever a civil war arises, it will tujee its origin in this cause; 
but we cannot help thinking that the experience ulrendy obtained, 
particularly in the celebrated contest'betvvecii .leifcrsoii and Burr, 
warrants a contrary opinion. The nation, it is true, is violently 
agitated while the choice is making, and tlu vilest calumnies and 
reproaches which the bitterest spiiit of party can suggest, are 
scattered with the most unsparing ha^td. But the day after the 
election, quiet is restored, and the threats whtph have been used 
by either party are in a moment forgo^cii. “ How sofui do you 
lay siege to the Capitol?” was the natural question of M. Levas- 
seur to some violent supporters of General Jackson, the day after 
his opponent, Adams, had been elected. Such also, we are con- 
iident, would have been the inquiry of most foreigners. It is 
curious, indeed, to see the perpetual mistakes which arc made by 
nations in judging of the dangers to which their neighbours arc 
exposed by popular commotions. England has been predicted 
by the French a hundred times to be on the eve of a revolution. 
A public inectiug in this country is invariably supposed to menace 
the existence of. the monarchy. We are now' making almost 
daily the same mistakes with respect to France. Not a petition 
cantbe presented to the king, bul the alarmists are instantly on the 
alert with their prophesyings of secret plots and consj[>iracies 
against the nation. jElven Jefferson is perpetually falling into the 
same error with respect io England, which he imagines is visited 
.with an insurrection every six years on an average; mid his coun¬ 
trymen seem all to be labouring under simi!|r* delusions. Eng- 
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tlie perfomiance of the «$ti^uktions in thi)* article wouM instantly 
have involved the United States in hostilities with this country. 
Upon this, Washington issued a jpoclamation enforcing the 
sti^ictost nentrality on the part of ilinerica, and, this‘was the com- 
menceinent of that system; df iHjui-inteifejrehipe- in rive affaiis 
foreign nations, to which the govcrniuent has ever since inflexibly 
. adliered. Happily, the circamstanoes of the.’case, and the vvord- 
ing of the article’, enabled A];neFica to.femairtineqtter with perfect 
good faith J there being at thAt time no iimily established govern¬ 
ment in b'rahee, Anterica ibight r;^^e the iuliilnicnt of the 
guarantee on this plea, and though il was not exprjessfy. nien-^ 
tinned in the IVeaty,' sIiO certainly could not be jus’tly required 
t<* stand to the *^trict terms of the obligation, unless the war in 
which her aWy engag^l was defensHfe. This is thj^ implied 
principle on which mutual guafantees of territory arc always 
juaeJe,* it was expressly stated by Mr.-Canning oil the occasion 
of our sending troops to Portugal, a inca.snro to which wc should 
not have icsorted^ had the hostinfies Hec*ri justly pVovoked by our 
rdly. ' , , 

Ever since that tii»,e America baa cautiously avoided entangling 
herself with any sinnkr obligation. The spirit of Inn’ governinunt 
is essentially.patfiific ; her arrtJy.'courrtSl:under (>000 mcn, and war, 
unless with' a nation far inferior to herself m power, must se¬ 
riously dimmish the only sources of i^cr^,iv\ennc'. importation 
duties. I'he most conciliatory derpeartonr lia.s always been dis- 
pfayed by heY government‘in fiegouatiolis with fortugn states, 
never showing any vvantof dij^iity or Sppirit in urging just claims, 
on the one hand, or of readinciss to cut^r into‘‘any reasonable ar- 
liiugcinenl that mtghi be'proposed, <jSi the btlier. When Na¬ 
poleon’#-"Berlin and, Mifun l3cGr<^» Yi«d the Ivngli.sh Orders- 
iii Council rfendered it impo#^b^,for Anw^ean ships to cross 
j^e derail in safety, she resorted tp" the we believe, 

Hriexmnph‘d measure of vr«^o^ la port. After¬ 

wards all iiftercouifm betweepjfeii^ce voui Qr^iat Britain was 
prohibited; and on the espirawn this a proposition was 
made to both powers,^ that rev^ its hostile 

edicts, that taw shbhW'jIhe ^ Surely no 

gevBrmE^'ftt.co«y||g<^far^ejrji|^^ ^'tnidhtam'peace; and' 

jf utmost, ” 

priru^^l harbouj-s* 

aiid^boitlded _^_1 


having 


^ appeared, 

jeti more than ptK) of i|hpresscd some 

^ thousands^of jiervi^^amcn, ai^hg nephervys of 

WasHingtofty'-Aht "she,;wasengage in,' 
hostilities \vtth|^ country..' 
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Nothing tndc^ed c«os Itovm^urnblo tdtho Anmiottn govern* 

ment than ibe temper aali fiwbeatence vrhidi it dift|»)a^ rbmugh* 
out tiie tiding times that sme««rd^ the i^rennh revoiotioiu For 
some time it had even to slnaggle Hi|h the opposition of the people* 

It hen Washington imtted hin c^ej^ated neutrality dc<nc*e> th^ fe*’!'* 
itigs and prejudices the majority of fbe Amenciui people* weie 
in opc n hostility to tl^ measure, Oven the venerable charac^r 
and yvell kooivn*patriothun l^e ^ilHideiit did not preserve him 
from those uttadis, which were now^ for the iSiat time, opeoly di* 
lected against bitki« The telenis of that «i|i^nistiation« to which 
America hs^ never since seen one ean^ the vpsset of state 

safely through tlie dangers that medaetd It^ J^aahiogton and 
Adams filled the ofiSces of president and vieie^pjflipKcdt^ HaJniilton, 
oue of tlie authcUS of the^deralist, and defi^^rsos^ were also in 
tlu <nhinct* Had the European goveramelil^ constantly ^wiu 
the snine spirit of moderation, the same disiucImatiOR causelessly^ 
to plunge their countries into the^^^miseries of war. It is not too 
much to say, that half the evils WhUdi this (lestilthice has lufiictod 
on Euiope might have heen aVotded# , 

We must now, howevei,*tjrn With regret to a point, in which. 

It appears to us, that th# ^{pericanshave sadl[y*fiillen ofi from 
the wise couisc pointed out^by'dimr forefathers, namely, their 
eoavnercial pohcjjt* it is ^diugular indeed to remark the deep 
rout which ant|c|uated%oi^RS|^ that are heginaing to he ‘scouted 
by every enlightened nation m Europe, have already taken in* 
the ITmtc^ Stales. Engla^ has for some time proclaimed her 
n cognition of the pitucipfs of cornmercml fieedom, and though 
a long course of contrary^ItCV oiffeis innumcrdhle obstacles to 
its miinediate and Universal appucutkm, she is assiduously endea* 
vouring to imrodtsce it into every part of Her system* ^Sweden 
also has been throwing the wuckkathat bouoi her iiade> 
end prevented the importation of fcMrai||n goads. Prussia agoin, 
to whom belongs' the merit of having l^ed us to rOlaa Qur 
navigation laws, for aohm tmisr pursttktg tlie same 

pobey. Under it oei gr^kily increasmg, and her 

commerce |nrop<>itkm(ahy^yiiiicdu|;f Ikfirmi xmiiiu^ch^ have 
flo prodigiously iipproved het" l»ee tiade, 

that we have some i<l preHtmtneuce* 

m this art may he fkoht not, will 

sliortly fi^bw m $0^ jpofilhjL p%lr^rtui} has in sosim 
former aitudoa glh^psotty^)d>i^O^^ ^ die tx^atry she has 
iuihct/ad on hmsew % syi^scm. SThtee Ibuttha 

of the wars thal hswn ihe last two eenlu^ 

ne& have tal^n mm rtp^ip the^mnilatiop caused by commcieml^ 
prohibitiotls. liTapojgpiits ^tQiprenfe to this pcdicy was ow of 
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th6 main causes of bU ’ downfal, and bj it he inflicted 
baps as ^reat nusetles on the natj^ons under his controt^as 
by the direct oppression of hts conquests. If there ever was 
tiin^juvcMtioii by svbich the,halcyon state of universal and pei- 
petua) peace can be aecuredj in free trade the secret lies, the 
application of which binds men together % the strongest and 
most indissoluble ties that human nature can leel-^those of mu¬ 
tual inteiest and common Wlkll has it been observed 

of the prohibition system by isii Henry PditicU, in his evt client 
work oil Fmanual Hefmnv ** that those statesmen who invented 
this system, who have s^ported it* and who sUU'suppoit it, 
deserve to lie idassed among fhe greatest enemies of mankind.” 

Can it then, ought it to do otheiwise than raise our wairaest 
indignation, tp see the Americans, whom we have been ac ciis- 
tomed to constdercas among the great promoters of civilization, 
as the steadiest firiends to the improvement and reiincment of 
the human race, thus casting e# their philanthropy, and wiliully 
takii^ their stajflmr**aiiiong ther grcatesteneimea of mankind 
Their adopliqin of the prohil^tive systeni is of ver} liiicent origin, 
down to oboht sta ^is ago, the poliay of unrestticted trade with 
all the world, a poti^ under whidi| thteir wealth and piospeiity 
advanced in a dogiec unparalleted ^n die annals of iidUons, had 
been constantly adhered to; ** the system of the UniUd States,” 
wiites Jeiiibtspo, ”is to use neither prohtbitions nor picimums. 
*Commetce then regulates itself freely, and asks nothing, better.” 
We shall presently sOe bowjdbetr progress has been checked since 
they have dt»pai ted flotn^this wise course, s 

While teproachinl^thc Americans 4Kth the folly of their.taiiff, 
we do not wish to conceafihat die example of England has, more 
than ap/Hblng else,induced'^em lo maintain it. For centuries 
^e mercanule theoi^ of wb4di^tya8 drmlytSbied in the minds 


was impossible to enldrcetb^j fegr thpir object 

vendoti of the importaUqn And of late yeais, 

when wtker cdimseU haVe!|«ra ^ it cannot be denied 

.^lat the^goed e|^t» whii<0^|^lq|w iresnitbd fiom the change, 
*ift thp wa&ipf to pafimits, heve in a |^cat measure 

beect rc^m^kh onf banisters have^adduced 

foe bblukioni^ ^iihf IlMihid^i^lHqiitl^^ ;which were never 

the stroneeafe ami sometime hm ifmt the tfue one®* They have 
acted reasoned wfpng, greater advantage can be 

MUAtl ifit 
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heftH, hadl He 4«clare4 he 

took otF ilw imjpo^tioii diiSly 75 per cent, on cotton gooiils, be* 
* cause thei^enpeiior chenfmefts in England wa« aO effectual prdi 
hibitjoit to their latrodtictton without the aid of thb high duty; 
One of hia pnnu^ipat rekeons agatn for reducing^ the dttty on 
woollen gOooft from ^‘50 to id per cenu and on enk goods from 
prohibition U> w wa«« these low imposts were sttU 

high enough to .prevent fhe fbmpneif cotmng Juito competition 
with the English manufacture, on m o^r words, diese measures 
weie to be'duerly inefBcient, aodllo leave in the same s^ate of 
piohibition as before^ In the wofda of Mr, Sei^r» ** tliese^ mea* 
sures aie defended as useless* hud opposed tw bineficial;*^ ;h 
ing the constant practice of ^ 0 se oppose^ them to dedaim 
on the quantity of fbreign gcrads wiiich they jrilf introduce, that 
IS, on their beneficial tendency, Ear too^nHidh use^is also made 
of the arguinent deduced fAnn swmgglmg. Mr/Buskisson eon* 
stnntly urged, and widi perfect t^th, "it yOtj nn&iif allow the fair 
trader to inhoduce foreign goods/thg smuggler will dO it:*’ but be 
did not add, which he ought to hO'Tb dene, with equal earnestness, 
** if you can shut out the a)ott|^iifl^ the result wiU if still more dts* 
astiou^ than it is with hifn.** Presiding as he dn^ with undue force 
on this aiguincnt, powerful^ it no doubt is, ho led btS hearers to 
believe, dial if we eo ^4 suppress the smnggler, prohibitive Inu s 
Would be highly benefieFal; uhe^* in tmm*. we should be mfi- 
nitety Woise off without than with him; for tiiis great evader of 
oui taxes applies » salutaiy correction to the evils of our faulty 
commercial leghflathm, add as such deserves to be looked ^pou 
with peculiar veneration pad esteem. * ^ 

Unhappily fOr die Americans, by this faulty reasoning of Mr. 
HusktS(»on tliOir attention hm been nrinjci^ly caught; and theg 
have been wofoUy deceived by it, as ih^|iesti)ttdias proved, if Mr. 
liuskisson made such a point of nm^rnwgring the duties to that 
level, which should readily admit Iwwigff goods, why, asked the 
Amnicans, incmnsideralei^eoough'yre^alliow, bu^yyilh sortie de¬ 
gree of plausibility, idiould not we rglae ofir dqfies lo that height, 
which should produce thh aame,al|i|^ sa^is in. England > 

The speedies of our fNiU^rada j^tbiii^watyipbdiltuo ansuer, and 
their tariff is the residt. ' « ji » , ^ 

While We object U the prevailej} m 

Mr. Huskissoini apeOch^, diat he was ip a 

great measure forced^ into it by and iiitei^ts he bad 

to deal with. Firmly convlo^ 

the uboeasing Hctamour of ;^l»s,opponents was ue^lndlly 

‘%nnpeUtiig him .sIk. tu^arraaigepdieha tht^ neath^ l^® i^ifimuin of 
effect might Im produced. He. consequently struck a^ balance 
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between the free-tiaders and the prol^bttiontsis« To the latter, 
h|^ dedaied that the effect of his tneasmes wbidd to adout 
few* veiy tew, foreign goods; to the toitnei» who nutiiittily iit- 
(juitcd m what tUeo consibtcd then utility^ he answered, they 
would admit ^ome, and that loo laige an im(foitation would 
eause gieal immediate dwtiess. lie had a difficult puil to pei- 
foiin, and the impioiement^ he had mt heart eouUt <uily be 
earned into effect by thipwing dii»«t in the eyes of tliost whose 
opposition would otherwise have overvyhetmeii him. Hu, oioi 
lay in saumg lop nmch, from neceasity we admit, to please 
the piohimtioinsts; for his nets weie all against them, and iii 
fae,t, as tii .is they went, were m complete arcord.ifice with the 
doctnnos ol Adam Smith; llu^ the Anutnam will di‘*to>ti 
if they will coiidk'uerid to eaamme the Wealth of iSalions" 
a little luoic closely, They are peipetiiaily act using us ol bting 
liiconsisUnt suppoiteis of the freMiado thcoiy, wfliile we nnpo 
ihitles as high as or 30pci cent, fiu fotcign manufai tun •«. Vt e 
aii'^wer in me words of Adam Smith, “ the second case, m whi< h 
It wiU geticially be advaiilagcmis to UySmno biiiden upon ftiii ij,n 
for the encouragement of domeatic industry, is, when souic 1 1 \ is 
imposed at homo upon the pioduco ^ die lattei.''* Now this is 
cvactly the case with Eugiutid. Several oi om uiaiiuractun>h ait> 
dintUy taxed, but it will be said lyiot to the estcui ol QO oi ,»0 
per tent., consequently, only pail of the duty is accounted foi. 
Again, with tlic same Uhistuous authonty, wc say,«the cave in 
which it may somctmies be a matter of d^^hbtration, lu>w fai oi in 
whet manner h is piop^r to restotoihe^rteuupoitaUoii of toieign 
goods, aftei it has been for some time interrupted, is, when pai- 
ticular inunufactuies, by nieans jof high duties or prohibitions 
upon aff foreign goods which can come into eompctit> m with 
them, have been so far extendadas to ct» ploy a gieat nmUitudo 
of bauds, ilumamty may iii this owe require that the trccdom 
or tiadc* should be icstoted onl^y by siow giadations, and with a 
good dcal^ of reserve aiuic This again is the 

wse of England^ and a sulqicieut ifcason lirby our duties 
shoiitq n^ tu the Ihst J.istanco feh loweiisd to a less rate than 20 
Ol 30 p<^ <^ 1 ^, c^Qsidcrmg that old duties were 73 per cent., 
or profaipiiKm, Now neither €as<& 4 ipphos to America; 

the^haw noloitttmttien of hdamka tgnatioo. tnd ihey^d not 
meit taint, oon^uentty, m va*» enh taev assert the enample of 
England m itu^ng then,duties eveb to this height; and we are 
suippsedthfit IgivX^mbrclcng,||ihis cx{,elknt|h^rt to Congress 
,on Comm^i^ a(pd Navigation, abouid say tha( 30 cent, duly • 

^ ^ ^ «** •* ■<■• -1 ■- I I j ^ -__ iiiaiii I 
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* • * 
'Mias tMMjn ascertaiiKHi ftndfa<^tr}e<i in Gie«t Drttain, as <!>«- saHh^f 

foi the leveimc, the hcsl faf*tnMonfactui^, ami the moat ociui- 

tiible rate fm alheUsscs and iiitmsts/'The oi% 

wh} there should be anjr duts'at all, arc eoutuined iu tlie, above 

tMo quotations ffuAi Adam Smith, both of iviiiH:i me mtqipH-' 

(ablo to Amei^’a'. It is bue tlrat mi[><>rtatiou Unties ma^ be 

marie a source of 1‘evenne, but in l^t ca^e tbeie ran be no donbl 

that tlie atrsoont fevieU would be mu<h greater if the dut) is 

loudorl rnyvidetahly beneath per cent. Aftei mhatwe have 

said. It IS almost needless to MsUe that sve are as innrb oppoised to 

OMi com laws as the Amertcans are. They slronld karii, Im>w- 

tvor, that their ivpioaches for om iiK^onftWtetiVy on this score fiill 

lUU'ilv {MHnthss, as tisoso vtho at1voc.iU'*Aef‘dortJ in other matteis 

(\Mt}i one or (uo cm eptroiw) advotute it tii«Uus also, timimf 

j consequeutly, the imputud incowsi^tencj' docs not exist. 

Iti*' curious toiead ihe iea«>n«»gtveiib> thq AmeiricatiptohihUKMi- 
iht's foi jm|a^uig some of the additional Jiitiea coniatuci) ip tin n 
last tunff, ily thcii previous tatifi’. tlmy had inqxi^ed duties sutli- 
nentiv htub, it wuh su|||)|liot»s*d. to prevent the tmpoiiatioii <>( 
our woollen good*?, when theii nice C<dculati<ilcii^si?eTe eomplctely 
upset by that pulnic measure of Mr. Hnskia^on, w'hicli ieduced 
the duty on toiceoi vvpot wnpoitod into Jilni^land.from M. to id. 
or id. per pound, whidi of fourst- gas'C cw^i mantiiaelurera nu 
unfooked-for arhautage. 'I'hii wa« not to be Imiiie; uu in** 
digintv, jt was drrlaied, *vas put on the republic; could it Im* 
t e\claini<*<I the ^J^taieallantir wiseatuefc, that 0«rrevenue 

laws hlumld^ln- lepeuled’by an act of tht Brm*»h legislature? 
A simple and obvious epurm* waa suggested *by wimo, that they 
should also repeal iheir duties nn foreign wool, and thus plUce 
the home luamtitutuicf oil the same footing with the British; 
but here anofhoi difficulty ocewrieit T*t«! wool-grower must 
have his pr^iedimt us wcU as the mie^if^turer, Uml would it yiot 
be a dibgiace to die county b> allow this protection to be taken 
awuv by. the act of forc*ign nation Ouly one qdim; bourse 
remained, which w«s to ^crease thp duties on woolloit goods, and 
they were oeconfitigfy raised to ftotia 46 tft-108 per cent. As 
mijrlit naturally be oapecled, the these imjutdiUc prohi- 

bitious lias been $caisib(y felt ihej 0 JiieAdud. distress and siqug- 


gling XihUk they b#w oc^iovW MjVkk^t^ihe ii|tc1lf|eHi 
lecturer on politteel cconomy'ln <^Sb]Xibhi C'oUege, ««ys, tn t»b 
mtiodftctory lecture, *^ ’ 

*'Oar popnlatfun is not out? chedsedj It is actually diminished. XrBst 
year theft* pm a fidliiig <*ff of yil3/>0O dollars in the muouiJt of duties* 

— -.-p——^ - ■■ .“ 

|Kirl tm CoilMnetsre' imjcI igaiwn, p. S0. 
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roUecteil ill tbin port, equal to u.dimiiHislted importation of4,000,000, 
dollars. Our £fbjp'yaid<$ are abandoned^* our ships rotting dt the wharves, 
and pur tonnage less than it was Iwetity ytsaA ago.”* 

prohibitive system, once admitted true, can stop no 
where till every trade subjected to it. The Ameiican hemp- 
growers ashed why they should not to protected*as well as the 
w'ooi'giowers, the iron matutfacturei^ Blc. ; the duty on hemp 
was consequently rabed to 12 /, 5 s, a ton, and after IB it is to be 
13 /. 8 i. The consequence U,'tbat the manufacture fast disap¬ 
pearing under the competitspii of rfbe Russians, wlio imported 
into the United Stales, in IB 19 * only 25 l, 35 () pounds of cordage, 
and in 1829 , 1 , 848,254 pounds, while in four years, ending 1829 , 
the cousuniptiun of the iioston cordage mills decieased from 
430 tons tu 147 .** jJut Uiere are jptber insults behind cvimi 
worse than this; the ship-ownerfi,naturally prefetring the nntastd 
cordage of Hussia to the taxed American, send their ships out 
on the Russian 's^oyage half-rigged, to the hazard of the seamen’s 
lives, for thp sake of completing their equipments at St. Pt ters- 
burgh, and bringing back a double sup'ply, thus depriving iht ic- 
vcmic of the dqtif' on its consumption; for large as is the use of 
Russian cordage, as slated in the flguj'cs given above, it is in fact 
moic than one tJiiid greater than this, as appeals fiom the Rus¬ 
sian accounts of e.Jipoitatioii to tii^Onited States; the mode in 
which the vessels arc ringed explains v^hy tiie addition docs not 
ajipcar in the Aintiicau revenue accounts’. By these vaiious du¬ 
ties on saif'cloth, Cii heUip, on iron, apd in fact on eveiy thing 
that is employed in ship-building, Mi.*Cambroicng states, that a 
piemiuin of nearly*four hundred poniids sterling is enjoyed by 
aa English qs compared with im American &hip*buiUier in fit¬ 
ting out a shij» of 500 tom* l^ced we then wonder that the 
ratio of foicigii to Aihericau tonnage, onui^rtug^merican poits, 
has been rapidly increasing/ that w Tvtglaud in paiticuiar has 
advanced fiom 15 ^ per cent, hk 1820 , to * 38 j| jkar ceut. in 1828 , 
white, under tiie sysicin of fn^ 4 ;radie,granted them by England, 
our North Amerteau co!oujiea,'itt 1 ipite or their small population, 
have a greater qaabtlty oi enga^d in foreign trade tlian 

the whole United States. 

But even armies which are, ^nalely produced in the country 
hav 4 .not e^oap^ tide du^ from internal 

excise^ so iOD^die boast oi Amenta and the envy of England, is no 
more. Salt aik^ brown spgar afibjeot to taxation, not wholly, 
however, from 80 fO ‘«75 "^r dtot., though ^the internal 

|i«ty alonqfia htisome of^be States aa high hs W per cent. 

* * 4. 

■’ 2 " ' “ "' -- - 1 --- .. 

* Xleiwrt on Ounlnifamo ond NnYiasUon. 
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Under this mistaken tystcm, smugglktg has of coutne imitavtii 
to an enonnoos extent, j^mcipally across the Caiiada ftontiir. 
If ever) man in the Ameacen aimy, 'ftiiich reckons nmlei Woo 
men, was employed ni guarding the frontier, iheio|^oiOil be too 
few to pi event the uigre^JS of the sniugscler. If lliat army nas in¬ 
creased twe»tyfold, It woaid b <5 fetiH inwifikient to watch' t)ic 
immense boundaries. *How cAi the Americans suppose that, 
.with sdcli small ‘meaos, thcy.enla eflect what Fratice and Eng¬ 
land haie l>een utteily lumhlc to do with dieir small comparative 
extent or fiontier, and immense aJtay df pieventive service? The 
answ'ei, which the American prohihitioaisls makct when pressed 
viith this argument, is iiiconceivalily absUi<|. A pamphlet, pub- 
libhed at Baltimoie, with tlie apprbpriatc signatute of IVfephis- 
topheles, as an answt r tm Mr. Cambreleiig, declares that American 
itiaiiufaciui es have been so inmroved in qualltyand lowered in price, 
since the passing of the tariff that they aie iy)W heating the Eng¬ 
lish 111 foieign markets. ** Eved now the British cottons in South 
America owe their currency to fAuid. They are flimsy imitations 
of substantial Aroeiicad warns, bearing oouuterfeit maiks.’^ The 
NoTth American Bm«c,*svhieU seems to the Coryphsptis of 
American iDiberahsm, ip* its OSth’Number, has a long and la¬ 
boured article in di’fenc© of tbo tariif. ft endeavouis to lepel the 
assertion, that encouraging,their Jrtwtmfdolores by thene protective 
duties will produce a spirit of iiisubordmaliop ancl ferocity m 
their border inhabitants, from tt»e smuggling pursuits in which 
they wall bo cdnstantljp engaged. An^^titlo in the iSdmftuig/* 
lievtcw is alluded to j*t1io American wnter begins with the fol¬ 
lowing flonrisli^— 

“Lest the reader should*be tempted to question Ac testimony of our 
eyes, which we have found some difficulty in beUeving ourseivos, wc 
quote the pass^e as it stands in tlie article before us. * The Americans, 
instead of haying the population on flretr floiitier engaged in the clearing 
of laiuhand'esetemiing toe empire of eivfljaation, wfll imbue them with 
picdatory and feroiktas habits, and teach them to dety the laws, and 
place their brqies of rising in the world, not in the luboriona operations 
ot agriculture, hut in ^s^cmea ,ta flio public revenue.’ be 

Latin fioet tells ua that it h the cuUfvurioU pt fh« arts that prevents men 
iiom being femciirtis, ' 

^ logeiiuia d|#E^te fldel^ artes 
Emollit moil^iuie nuiit esse ferog. ^ 

’if • ‘ < 

Our critic, im the contrary, 1 # dlkiiiverpd that it makes them so, and 
that the snleripr of the it^public, vflPub has now, it seems, become all at 
once A pafadise of innoicence and ^w^ement, is to be deuiondised by,th^ 
invasion of the dmnon of ddknestic industry!" 

# 

Wc puss over the ignoiwuee of the sense in Jthe ibove h.iik- 
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ue>i*d Latin quotation (vio ibliould be tsorty to tatce it at» a 
specimen of Ameiicjti -classical knowledge) divpla}!^ by the 
ciitir, with a lecommcndation to luquue ot some srhooUxiy <i>e 
meaning pt uigenuas artes*’ belore be again applic^i it tu nns* 
nutirtunng or doiurstic industiy.” What we wish to 
inafiL IS, Uie species of rcasomug and unsreptesentati^iu, hv whnb 
the Atncricatis arc deluded into a'supportVf tlteii tariff. No on^ 
that we ever beard oi, certainly not the Eciinbutgli Keticw in 
the passage quoted by the Ameiiran ciick, ever maintaiiied tint 
the ptaetKf of donustic industry pnbued the people with p4< •* 
clatory kud ferocious habite^^as the viritei intimatef. 'I'lie heoUii 
cniic eiprcs'^ly says, population wi the frontiH,” the Atneritriii 
translonns t|tiH into the uitehor of the republic/’as gjo«s a nits- 
repieaentatioQ as could well be made 'ibc mtrodm tion ot ma¬ 
nufactures by these HiCHOs must infallibly cause tliese icrocioits 
habits to become genetaiumon^ the boidtr p(.i>auti^. Dons 
the example of EnglaiHkatid tniAiee go iot noihing, oi au ii«r! 
our coast peasantry in and fLinjidiiro m lh<' Iki' 

desoibed from tl:^e edeet*' of out cltugnig n sniall pait of tlu 
piohibitiii' avrletn ^ jSfations^ it seetaa, aie alv os ninuli i » 
to be taught bom the ex{W*rjc»nce of each otbet, ami the A«it- 
rirans muDt leafn in the school of advetaity, ky tlu aituai lufi c 
iJou ot these aviU» the tnith of this unhappy eftect of pioluintions. 

Anotlioi injuiiPMS edfect of those measuies, of the iiKt-^t \itai 
intportoucti to Amoticv, is the dimitintunt ihe\ hni\t caused in 
her shipping. Mt. Caiwbrehng gives ample pi oof in suppoii 
of tlust Notwitbstandsng the vast incri^se of lur popiiUtion 
smet 1807* and the addition of the cotiuacrre of the futile coun- 
tiies of Fioiida aud ijoutsiauiq tt appears that the toiin«ii:e be- 
longiiig to the United Ktatw, cutewng liom ahioad, m v w 
actually tons less d«iq efitcred in * Some of their 

statements «*t Mr, i'ambreleng the tariff iUguets have endea¬ 
voured to conn overt. But it is qdiie dear, without rcferqtice tc» 
facts, that some ditninutioii iPust taken place. This'is one 
of those queiidofta on wbic* the un^i^ated aia of theory throws a 
deni and certame light, and m whidt« tlie data being laid dovtn, 
wo iQgy mnve at a conclusion without the hazard of being wrung. 
How It }>os«)b!% that wheb the i|;t|dnidcaaH have imposed pro¬ 
hibitive Hutiea on almost overy ardialo ol foreign grts'wtb and ma- 
luitacture, when they have denie all fti then power to exekde 
from ilieir counti^ cveary tbhig tliat ^wreijspikrs had to ghe in ex¬ 
change, the result can be otherwise than Mr.Cartibielengasseita 
It to b( Wbeu there nre fewer things.to be cairied, mavt there 
^iiol be fewer carrkm? But, besides the accounts of the Arne* 
ptan ship^j^, ^ can give othci proofs of the tiuih of the ton* 
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elusion to ^hicb Mr. Cambreleng ha9 anie^d. As Cuba Urs 
‘ close u^n tbe borders of \he Ibiited Stutrs, end possesses a nod 
abounding with the richest products, and a oapiltil city, iwhicb is 
one of the gioatest centies of coikiuiei*ce iu il^ineniaii archi¬ 
pelago, tbc trade between it and the United States is eoiise- 
rjiieritl^ imnaense. A bte number of the Revuo EiiCYrlop6* 
di<{ue' contains eiktrae^ from s^bme Spanish ofiicial documeiiU, 
iioin which we have formed the following table of the number 
of ships, belonging to the United States and England, wdiidh cn* 
tcroil dud ileparted from its parts in Idii? and The 

amount of tonnage is not given; but it is to be observed, that the 
proportion, which the Kugltyh bears to the United States viap- 
]>ing, is really much larger than is indicated by the of die 

vessels, a cireutnshince which artsw fioni die greater sire of the 
EnghsU shi]^, ow'iiig to the length of the voyage they have to 
make. v , 

Number of vessels belonging tio tiSe UnitdH StattRs^and EngUnd te- 
Miccfively, which entered and depaited fiom tlic ports of ( uba in JB27 
and 182i • « 


r gwi^Bao 




IfnilAd St4lr» EH)|Uf)l 


Bn^aii 

ViitklR. 


1827 


182^ 


1242 


117d 

m 


J<J8 '!l07 
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Thu»» it appears, under the dtfier^nt systems of the two conn- 
iiieS| the United shipping entering^Cuba decreased fi7 ves¬ 
sels in a year, while ours mcreasad 40. We also atW, iiom tiui 
same soiiic^, a table of the value of the imports into Cuba from 
tlie two countries^ W'hich•show's inoae ttncqmvoo»My^thc decaying 
condition of dwUrade^of tim United States and the increase, fan 
pai$u, of that of England* 

V’alue of imports into Cnba fhbia the Ue^fed States and England res|»cf- 
tively, in # and 1828. .» 


tK I ■■■ > | i I a hmS w ' -if »•***>**{ ^ ' 

, Umicd States. .£},aiU,810kU2,n«i 


' • j/woiau.j 

lEn gland. . .} Tifl,r>74\ .%l,017i .^0,3 WI 
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Tliiis it appears, that while our expotUs to Cuba with oiir «ii- 
shackled trade increased tipiHrards of tliirt>..tbousan(l botiiida ster- 
ling ill *a year, the exports of the IJiuted Slates f^l off In the same 

_ _ -''1;_j[ .1 1 'i . . 


time more tbaii a liuridr^ ahd tvveltV thousabd' pounds. And 
yet the AmeHoaps talk of.their hariiig'supj^lanted'Bntish goods in 
forpigu ihurkcts. Is^fonath^iii so utterly blind as’pdt jto see, that if 
this statenpent be true, ifthey'do'iindersell British goods in foreign 
markets, if‘ ihe^ ..mandfajcturet; afe reafty cheaper than ours, the 
taritf is entirely tjre only ground for maiiit,ainijng it 

cut 4rway ? \yere tbi^ .cassis it not ks clear as any axiom in 
BucKd, that if the adimssiori‘'pf ^Briush goods Into K’ew York 
were as qurestricted as that of the wind, not a bale could possi¬ 
bly be sbld^ And yet the Mephisldpheles answer*.to Mr. Cam- 
brcJeng’s fe|Bt»rt, which we havp ^lluded to before, speaks of this 
supplanting of our ntahofactares and the Harrisburg 

delegates gravely Ihijte,.that''f^larije tjuaifU of American manu¬ 
factured cotton ;g^oorfsj|iT ^0 exerted from New York to Canada, 
and the people ’kie supplied wiih pottons cheaper than they can 
imp 6 rt them fMm-Englkiidf the.imppft.dt^^ 16 per cent, being 
hopeatly paid t’* that they smuggle 

cottons into ii«An«A.li<inl> «.r\* f/\ na.r *t.A 


dg^t' nod' convenient not to pay the 


duty, that duty,bo'pfWpydd; being lOperr cent.! Be Imve 
either ft^od. faJ* estimate of intellect, or 

tl^\Harrisburg deleij^lej^pb^ have .grossly libelled it. 

The declamation and't^sdningw^ith yrbich the American tariff 
advoa^^; pretend to controvert the free-trade doctrines of Bri¬ 
tish are/dlhibst incrbdiblVf ^ed wbdid lead one to believe 

diat had. tlM&ir. origin^id'of Spain and Sicily, 
radter thaW'lh'#a.Totm{ry^ to contain the.oiostintelU- 

gent and sagacious population ., dn theri fjsce of the earth. 'Fbe 
Harrisburg delegates, an/aksetn$lT jchoscfi by.the'manufacturers 


to represent their wishes, , ai^ ;.therefore, sliould suppose, 

not the least sagactdtts'of ^el^.^dy* state that our free-trade 


doctrines are , maniii^ctured; }i]^>,Our 


for exportation 


to Ainmea; as if. ihi^e, nol^fUichv nussian, or Italism 


writcrar^in'hp,mQmtmM:^iths,^^&-;i^ if the B^ealth 

o^NatiPns/'^yribkh 'Was' puhlial^ ' a^^ li'efdre ithb Ameri¬ 

can. independj^ne; |bad Just bei^jwrr|ieeh;tp deceit the yankees. 
The sai5& hssotublyl^ldtai^er^tb thilTifliseftibn that 




m 


.tohttve a io the 'efan^br of‘soine 

ciftwin for traSci, ‘ 

Jub^Htitm, Perhaps h '^Ch ui'exiwtt a luib^eclge Hie Boradati >' 

.metres in sneh a writriihnr'tbs'm^fortiu^ coilbritu^ ^ werd» hblj^pliy htetrayi 

mode of coBstruiag : .r ^ 
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their prohibitiQn$ injure the ctottou grower and agriculturii^tj 
diminishing the bx^prtation of raw goods, f^odermgtrit loss 
prOiitable, state that this cannot be the €asejlbecause^^e lie Undot an 
absolute necessity of taking their cotionP, and ^at^when wo can do 
Without it, we shall in spite of them; as if ^they Were ^o*gtve us 
their cotton, good people, for nothing, or aiif the ilmd when w'e 
shall be able to do without it will not be greatly nasteUed by tlic 
premiuni these, pi*olnhitfohs give to Ae, ,|5^iilia«, East 

Indian,''and Egyptian cottoii growers.* . . 

We fortify the^e. opinions with a ^[uotatioQ ffuin an author, 
who mlt^st be allowed, even by the'Ariicricani# to be free frprn the 
imputation of manufacturing doctrines.for exportation to America 
to the profit of Eogland,/M. Say; speaking,of the injurious 
results which would accrue to the South Americah States if they 
endeavoured to raise manufactures by impeding %e, produc¬ 
tion of English, says,Jl est k craiudre (|ue les £tats*0nis de 
rAni^rique du Nord aient fait une fante parcillc, pour 
selon leiir expression, jleurs manufactures* Ce ^ui' ui^ritcrait 
d’etre prot^g6 chez elKti pu plntj^t ce ijilf n*a pas besoin dc pro¬ 
tection, cc sont leurs iwoduits sigrieptes, ijui peuvent so multiplier 
indetiiiimenti et donFifis ebntrarient le .d^«<^oppement, eu refu- 
sant de recevoir .dcs inarimaUdisea jnanttfactti^r^cs. dont les Stran¬ 
gers scraient obliges dte faire'tehir les retours etr produits do 
ragrlculture.”*!' * ‘ , 

, • As nmalM'r iiifltance of Anierictin tarifT reasoning, we give following from a 
work of high charac;fer and olKuIation^ '' ' 

" As rtil commerce is an,exct»ange of equivalent valiic#, '»nd as the vahie of 'atl 
objects is deicrmincd tl»* qoHHtUics' of. labour tcspecilVely bestowbd opou their 
producliun, it i& certain, that if wc send tp Eunipe-^tn ercimttgc fur tnumifacinrcs Uie 
produce of the labowr of three nullioft df p^tms; or wri,atc>rar other imn/her'wc 
choose to biuu.Ta^ the luanhfacturea we in rctem.inust a1^ be the uroduev 

of the lubuur. uftbo same^iiuuiber^^^luid. K made home would give cni|)ii>;y'iue»i 
to an equal number of our dwit ciuiiens, .mid create.^ dew .cletiiaiia''df'prupuitioiiiil 
extuntfor the Bgrjculthrat'. piiodoee neccssurj^t^ tbeff supportt .In other words, the 
domestic mHOnfactiircs, 'competeiit to Skh the artitrles ^e now leceive from 

Europe, syould giire ns, on ihe nbevesupprtftticm as to the nurtiber pf persons entpluj cd 
in producingdur exports; whkh will probiih't.y rmt lie Utoagbt' too ldp;b, a .hiuiiufat tur¬ 
ning population of three i^llibna,. nttd au iui3iti(m0agrieuittvat'^Wi>f'thrf'e marc^ making 
a total addition to.tMt^K^tftUdnof «i« ]niUiinisv‘and.<rf,.U))e products uftiie liihour of 
six tuillioiv peraons to the tnuiaei pf tfo-^tf^muitity:^....... anothi r etli-ci of 

the same ca««fi wpttl<ti*e, a} We fp occasion agreati v increased 

cdnsticdption of hianatactatfs'^, awt'ru the'ntmp pipportion in which^dliis hmrense 
Khoriid take place, would ^ .intd weaUh o/' iiLt <mtiitp ,ks 

greaXve than U4jm>t stotc^ it Ihttpine, N 0 . 'He luHllotis 

mount like Fak^fi^S Wd hi buc^W^ uddition, the writer ^caiculatea 

tb^between sevpn and eight to tj^e American pppidation 

by‘me enpefro^ of. tbpir tariff! wyWiV* tlwf .tajiff will 

be to make England 8«i3Kl,.:gPt4 insteadofto,the tJnited '.^tOs, that he 
ia liot a paAissan.bf ^ baltitide' df tr^C'wd lit rlcoiomends lus iunakuniaf to re«id 
AdaihSmib! 'Kwute ^'•''v;'\ . ; .V. -'3'' , ‘ -* 
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Another point in which the Americans h^ve also lately gone 
astray is what they ''the systerti of infernal improvement ” 
indcecf, they seem to bO fully aware of the advantage that may be 
gained by the advocates of a cause by giving it a good name, 
lliere'is no better way of concealing a fallacy or preparing 
for an attack ou an opponent. The prohibitive system,' which we 
have described a'bp^e, they have dirtstened the ** American sys¬ 
tem/’ and every ofte opposed it they faavo acciiSed of being 
un-American, in the intemla of England; Stc. In Hke*raafiner, 
whoever is not favoiirab)e to the ** system of internal improve¬ 
ment,*’ tliey charge ^wjth bbing adverse internal improV^eincuts, 
forgetting, that'Insides the goodness of the end there is some¬ 
thing else to be considered) viz. the witness bf the means* 

I'lns system consists in invesWng the geheral government with 
a power, to spend the ^nublic money in making roads and canals 
over the whole country. The Abiericans, it seems, have con¬ 
ceived the most m^travagant ideas of what may be elfected by 
tliese means, •lanes pf Communication by land and by water are to 
branch out from Washington to eVeiy part of their immense teiri- 
lories^ from a tow’n which, thou|;h 'capital, does not contain 
above 1S,(KK) kthabifents, which is not'situai&d in dny of the great 
lines of traffic, ahd yet is to be made tlSe centre of works equal- 
' ling, in American imaginations, any thiDg‘'th|U old Home or N apo- 
leonever produced. We believe the first attempt to introduce this 
innovation was made ih iB17^wb«n a' bill giving the government 
this power, after passing both houses, , was lost by the veto of the 
President. Jefferson oppo^d it to the utmost of his power; in 
I8!2d, when the,system appears to havol^al-’en firm root, be writes, 
tliat he had for tiipo con^dered the questkni as desperate, 
and that those wW thought wi^h him were in a state of perfect 
not knbw'ing w)mt .fo do o^ what to propose/** He de- 
clarwl that ihe^as^umptian by gove^fflept;bf these powers was an 
open infraction erf the consti|utiim^atidpre|iaii^dan energetic protest 
. fnhu the State of Virginia to tbf gesR^ral Congres;^, in which be 
plainly intimates, that if CongresV/proceOded ib this course, bis 
State, (bough long-e«,during;. wo|i,l^h^.fength^*‘^^ banner of 
dkaffeCtloGu. A.sbor^ Ife with refa- 

life, maSlt and eiidurant^ then, wiili Our 

wide thpa'^fiir-vefieeticm and expe- 

-rienc® a.eko4wnv'to.i>fii5o^' by the 

chapter of Companion*' <«dy when, the 

soledtematlycs oar uffiod with ffiem, or sub-. 

xtMs&ion to a llmiliitlon. Of powers.^* e v 
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iiut this advice was Uijuow’m away' om U»e American 

statesmen: Jeftersou dcciares, that cttic lai^hi as well reason wiiU 
marble colunms. 'i'beJ^presejlt Presideni, Geueral Jacksoit, bas, 
iiuwevcr;^ hail the lirmness ,tS oppese the general CMiTwU, b^ putting 
hia veto on a road bil4 w'hicU passed the Uonsea l^t ^essicAi: and 
in Ills recent message to Congress, Ue has entcrecl at great length 
into the policy of Ote system, and cspressqd,hjttwelf oppos<^d to it: 
he lias, hoy\iwcr, lok popularity by this condttti^ and naost oi«ihe 
newspapers, which wo h%ve,.8M*?r.^^^htr€ this veto to. have lieen 
not only highly injarious toJthe general TiVcUhre, hut al»saliHe)!y 
uiironstitptionah - At the ceremony of commencing Iho MohawJt 
uml Hudson rail;roads in New York, last JmIJi being the first 
rail road ever, atteiApt^ in dhajt. State, /.M^i Cambrelen^ made 
some jndicions ,observations <^n this subject. ' . 

N'<5 general gotcrinnent/* he says, ever (Ijd, or ever w3l, nianace 
roads ami rarjaJs, of distn'hirt;c the fun^ for thoir constmct?o« Wdtii tW 
ir*sii(‘«, crouomy, or discretion, that private corporations, local uuthori- 

rn' ‘ii itc goternnieius, are coinpellei! to exerchd. * Uut this question 
docs not rc>t rucrcly on the of philosophy. We have evidence 

more niujucstiouable—the examples' of .Franco and Englaml. The 
fVirnirr arts cm tbe'«aliojt^sysf{fin, and the eohscoueuefe, is a few goml 
roads r.uiiating from the*apitjd; and the rest, by fax the most mimcrous, 
ahi'O't. impassable 5 in the laAef, th«y ,have bejen ■ sufifei'tal to^^’ow up 
Milder tbv* local anthcu'itics, find J:he whole cmiutry is ccjvercd with gowl ^ 
i-oads.” , • 


'i'hi.s ii'a .oiling is pccfectly correct, and tSe exd'mplos are appo¬ 
site lytliosou, exc<‘pt thsit !Mr. Catnbrelchg might huve gone s-lill 
faillicr hr deprtieiating *the results of the Fi^ench intermeddling* 
systiMn. roads bs'iSnching from Paris are even for the most 

part iid'umoWvsly made; the^ines of counnunicatfon to Lyons and 
ilouen, ihe first towns of Ffan.ee aftey/Oie capital, ari* during the 
wiiiler ahaust impassable, wliUo . in many parts, the crackbone 
paiu' system still.exists,40 attest the inherit slowness of govern- 
uionis in adopting improvemotils wl^b haVe been long eifccted by. 
imlividuals. would not only oroliibit the Ocneral Congre.ss, 
wo should even dowbt. the propil^y icif sdluvidhg the StaW; Go¬ 
vernments to.engage in making roads .tmd'cmials. ^^The ridicnious 
mode in which ev«« ^hos6 workis, the* ^ccdfion of which would 
seem to fall more peculiarly wilhiti itm of governmpit, 

are sonaethnes carriccFoo, a^ple imson for permittiffg it 

4. Jj '•*..» • • .. . .-.M. fc’J ^ ...A .K*«. 

to do 
mouth 
be discont 
provi 

for its comfileti'aft, and cost tb^^plblic ah jnstance 

of official fall), Vhich We» cab what rVeurred 
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in France with respect to the national map* an'midertaking which, 
when it had been laboured at for ten years, ji a& ,^i|edarcd by M. 
de Tracy, in the Chamber of Pepnties, Uinjpossihlc to be com¬ 
pleted under a hundred years, w at triess expense ibmj four rail*, 
lions sterling. ■ , 

Unlimited tokrathk &f r^tigiom opinions is so gentirally the 
rule in the United States', that d Wbnid be perlikps invidious to 
retmirk the few exceptions thati e^st, were it not fer noting the 
anomalous fact, ihkt our wi|S? l«st session, on the 

point of passing a bill,;' which would have granted to a religious 
sect political privileges,.^ wldch tlmt sect is still deprived on 
account of their opinions in some sections.of the Union. In M ary- 
land, tbo'^ Jew's, as well ss all persons who deny tte truth of the 
Christian religion, are prohibited'fropi holding all offices of trust or 
profit; WJjile in North Carolina,the exclusion is extended to all 
who do not hold the Froteslant faith. In no other States are there 
any political disabilities w account of religious belief 5 the last 
named State may Mill take example from us on the subject of 


toleration. i ‘ 

The piibUcation of mui&papen caiyicd in the United States 
to'ait extent unparalleled in.ttiiy'Otjhcr.qu|trieir’of the globe. A 
settlement is no sooner made in an)Vbf the back woods than a 
/m;wspap<.r is instantly established;, indeed a vehicle for the com- 
mimicaiiou of ideas, by* which the inliabitaaits may, as it were, 
hold convdrse with die remotest part^ of the Union, is deemed 
. almost as indispensable to a village as bdases; and, wo imagine, 
^ this-fact may serye to account for the universality with which 
' education ia extei^d tHroughoult the; Union. In raauy» we be- 
lieve, we may say, in most, partk, it % impossible to, meet with 
a person kiany rank df.jife. -^ho is «raa^ to read and write; 
such being iffie case, it is e^idek,,thM «^o\verful an ra|trunieiit 
of civilijeatjon, unless perverted to a twid^end, must bring into play 
a mass of inteiligeiice which W'b migk; would produce Uie 

happiest eftects, , . ■ x',./, 

but is it pel verted to a had I Wj^trfcgret >e cannot an¬ 
swer this 4iuesdpnso. satisfafeto«a^^^^ we should wish. ,^> Jc%‘8on, 
wbonii .^ive .We to yjuote .kstimbny c»n. 1^* made 

available, gives.h harsk s^pintoii .c^iihis'-pbiiiu', 

is'L! “Li*'J. r.. 


k'.atL 

eould.^ 

by Its >-w,,.... 

, being . 


done 

can,;k?w be hc- 
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Agiiin, v. iiung to iiJ'octoy Joiu's :— 

I deploro ^vitb you s-t.ii.o inlo wliich t>iir m’.vv'ipiipiii^ 

pjpS-^eff, vhcjiit:ilij^ui(y, vulj]fan(.y, anit lurntlacious hpuit of-thotn' xvi.vi 
xvrit.o for tlicui i and L ciit'loM' you a rcccut, c\..n)]ile, tl>e prodiJctiou ol i 
New liu^lund jiuli;'.', h proof of tlic abyss ol HvtgiacUuion i^to wliich 
uc have fallc-'u. 'JPbcse ordures arc rapidly dopravihj; abc public taste, 
aiul li'tiftcniiig tpe relish for sound fuo^. As vehicles' lor iolonnatiou and 
a ruib ou our i'lniclionavies, they luv^a: rcntK'red tUctaselvcs useless, by 
foifeitiug all title to belief/' 

'riiis i8*a luincntublc pioiurc, wlitch happily couUi not be ciruwit* 
in tin* lir.st thirty years of their independence; for it isS fearful to 
think whiit Wftiild luivc been the result if VVashinsitou had been 
tliivin from his post, which ^offcisoii states ho. certuiidy would 
have been, iiad he been assailedwith the degree of abandoned 
lieentifmsne.ss aftei wards practised, *'which*” ho writes in 1805, 
“ is coidomuling all vice and virtue, id! truth and falseliooci, in the 
Ihnliul Slalt's.” 

Li'L it not, however, bo concUulod that the freedom of the 
juess is the caicsc of its Ijceutiousnoss. ^rii<; breuch pros.s, which 
is much iVoer, is, ai rhusatno time, infinilcly h;s.s open to the im¬ 
putation of shiTidei; than oulVkOwn, vvliich seems to hold a middle 
st-utiou luiiw'e<‘u (he American and thalbcncb, being as much 
supeiior to the foriiK*r as it is inferior to the latter. 'Hie abusi\f 
lone of toe American prcfif? is to be soiigttt for in other causes, 
oir. tie M i'.t Clinton, the hUo fjovernor of New York, attiihutes 
it, in a great nu\y.ure, to'tlie injttdiciou.s provisiouo relalive t<» the 
ollii e <|f tile Pnisident.^ 'The clettion to tliis oljice t;ngt uders 
party 'spirit to so violent a tlegree, that, say s llie Citiveruor, “ it has* 
vioialul the :'ancUlv of fennale character, invaded the ,tniii(|nillilv 
of pilvale lift', and visited with sevt-ro inflictions the peace of fa¬ 
mines.” j'his cause, doubtless, has some siiarc iu the result 
emnplaiiied of; but we imagine (hat a more ferlile source of tin* 
evil IS to be fomid in the uiiintelicclnal character of the popiilullon, 
arisiiiiv from tfie non-esislencc of auv-means of advancemtnt in 
knowledge beyond t’.ie mcre.sl elements. In support of thi'* fact, 
the unimpcachablo testimony of Ur. Channing may be adduced. 
He says— • ' * 


“ That there are grftss dcficlifiu'it’s iu our eoiutuon sthouls, and tii'it 
flic amount of knowktlge which tiicy communicate, wlieii ciAiprircd 
vvidi the tiaic spent in its acquisitk n, is. lamentably sijudl, the commu¬ 
nity begin to feel. 'I'hei-e is n crying need for a Itigher’aml uujt e quick¬ 
ening kind of i<;M.ructiou -timi) the labouring p -'t of societv have yet re¬ 
ceived i and w'c rejoice that the ciy begins t. bo lieartl. We do •and 
.imn f lament, tli it^lioweverw^ siirjjas? other nations in jifovidiirg foi siid 
spreading elementary instruction, we fail behind many in piuvision for 
VOL. VII. Tx'o. xin. O'. 
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Jilt kl ( |« I o| the lljltlkl* fur luu IJIIfT g}l.et ‘'tiwl *l lt>l <KiU\ 

fmniii tUit ] luKiuml ai <1 lint tliusi lot tiiUliSf 

wluili t ui iloni oii^itnlL aioiiiu uutnt{«^htet ituic. Hit tiutli qught^o 
, lie kni/vn i iuicifc iiuioriQ us inutli siijHificiai kuuwltilgt btp Uuk 
Mcivi* j ttsti-vmig lelttuiclt, lutk of tlitt consiumiiij foi i.cw 

iiuJii, tniikts nutwi^d thintt* vvoirhUsii^ little nsjolirte dcsution to 
4 nitLlkctunl ciiiture. 'lime « ru>\fh«ic fe hl^iaiy ittim -s^plii it> in 
sucli ill aicuaiuiattpn ot Uietary iriiliichC<> ai di^tcitiiines tho wliolo 
siimuth ol the iinjjcl to its owo lidaig^ment and to the mattUcstatiuii of 
Usdl in tndnnug 

• iliis i> confumrd, if, indeed, the statement oi iuifia wiiln 
uquiKs conliimation, U> tiu actounth of niosl travclhis In 
lai t, It Is tilt uatmal olioct of the aitualiou ol the couutl>^ \\ htu 
such a qiuiiuty ol land itinains nnappropiialcti, it is not to ht 
‘>u|>|n>sid that the eolUm btuduit Uill pielu the inti llottn il toils 
and (iHf < ttain gaiiij) \il a liieiaiy life to the la^v jmkjmnlinii 
that is oiitiid 111 the bnik woods; and, 'Uioidiiictiv, he liaM *> tin 
uniM'iMljr Ol bcltooj ludg btlore he has aiquiitd that lumit ol 
knowhdge whiUi w loitbideiid tniliKpi'u^de lu Jl^uiopi in so- 
lulv U woidd be as mipo^mble to hnd itadiis as tdiloi > loi 
pnblicattons which should di&iuss subjct (s with aiisdi^iK ol 
haiiuui; oi pioinndit)', toiiseqiuiilh^l%)i1 leading, wlinh is too 
apt III ilrgciuiatc. into slatHiei,is tht« pKvailing tasti, nid asv 
h iM bitn assuiod that noipk alone letmuaiv, considfiabU jnuiit 
to till pnblishtis • 

I his csil IS, howcset, doubtless, only iiausnnl, uul as i\iiii- 
iK.i boi oiin » moie pcoph d, and Inti iconibe tnoii ch»> and i ipid, 
mist piogussively diinuiish, Tiiomi'li^.while*wc asniti tins 
ittut. Ml gi(at nil asiui, to luUtial causes, wi i‘umol but think 
that the glow th of Uturaturc might be < onsiUciably liasUm il, il 
^ovi iniiHtu would ro«operate III lemosiifg bomu obstii Us whu li 
puMut its expansion. ()n< of these is the wtU'* want ot 
piibht libiaiK s, Uuni whit It tluie ennnot b?” a gi< atei diaw- 
bai k to UleiaiN i\eiiii6ii. IHiilaiioIphia, otu ot iht laigcsi nnd 
i««)s( huiaiy eiiK/» m ilu Umoti, is wid to contain (n,(X)0 
vohijiiisni Its public uistiUitioiny 'ilub, at fiist sight* looks 
lonsideiabii , but when we ^’am that sintccn public libiaius 
make up this numbci, aising much* iiodcr.5,00() vofnmes to r^ith, 
it lb tvideut that theie nuist be many dupbeaUs, and its litemiy 
til «‘^i 45 ;;efc \eiy siiiaB, 'ilic absufdi^Oi imposing a duty ot r.'^ 
pti pound*onwipoited books must bcaguat impediment t6 
the loiniatioii of lilwiartes, wlut reason thcie can be foi kei ping 
lip tins (luty we cannot i^nttive; to be the dtternij- 
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nation of lite to cau^ tbo' bhuung tiiccts of liicir 

larilf policy to be felt by evtv^f^ interest. But tiiat spirit of pritU?, 
wlitcU IcaUs Us to coutemii wltkt wo do not possess, lias unliap* 
pily ba<l its effect on tiic Amcricai^s^ aud induced tlnjui to uimIoi- 
valiie the advantage of public Jibrt^fies, as well as of mmiy odier 
liiuiopeaii iiistitutiolia^ which might have been usefully intro> 
tluced among them. Mr. Dwight# traveller from* the United 
States, who published a tour in Germany, makes some laudatory, 
observations on the splendid libraries in that countryi ohd laments 
tiieir want ip his own, as jplacmg a great.impediment to the ad« 
vancciirent its litefatore. I'or this he is taken to task by hivS 
J^inericaii reviewer, %vho assures him thdt discoveries wdU nut ho 
made, or the taste of foreign literature promoted, by ** the facility 
of accnmuhiting quotations by means df huge libraries/’* and 
that the taste of the Republic will not 1)e,dictated to, a strain of 
rt'inark, winch also forins the. burden of spi^e of Mr. Cuo|)or’s 
observations, in that mass of conceit and self-ccpuplacency, .V«- 
tmuH of the Americans^ picked up h^ u^TravetUng Bachdoc, Dr. 
Chauuing, who possesses a ^iitd sui^ripr to these vulgar .preju¬ 
dices, boldly acknowledge^ that they “ want universiuey worthy 
of the nniue, Vvbore a man of ||;||^nius and literaryiiieal may possess 
]ii)nse1f of alt that is yet km^wn/^ and that intellectual labour, 
<ievotcii ti> a thorough «mvestigaUon and a full dcvelopenuait oi 
great subjects, is almost unknown among us.^^f Jefferson also 
makes coulimml complaint, in his Memoirs, of the parsimonious 
■spirit and utter disregard ofi ihc inlcrpsts of literaturi.* evinced hy 
llieVirginiiMk legislature, in refusing all aid to the university he w as 
struggling to found. *. , ' . 

The removal of the seal tif ^wernnkeal' from Philadelphia, in 
It^tKVand its cstabUshmeii^' in a city which even now does not 
contain more than thirteen thousand inliahitauLs, we cannot but 
consider as having bceii, iif many resj^ecisj highly, injurious to tlm 
country. The sinull increase of their capital in thirty years must 
have oouv triced tlrd Americans of tire etTor they have comiuicted; 
had it liecn situated in any uf the great lines of cominerciul intei- 
(ourse, as it ought to have been, it would b]>ng khicc have altaiiicd 
a respectable rank among cities.' .The. vWipioKs good effects that 
relnilt from, establishing the goverim^t j|t,^^ppulous city are 
almost too obvious to require T^tere, menof sjp- 

ence, of business, and of pleaWe, ‘nmttM’aliy vejjortj there, all 
that the wealth, the talent, tii^ mdtif^ of Ibo country can pro^f 
duce,. is, in a great measure# coudenaed; greater facititi%!> are 

* NofIII *Anicri9au'Et:f j«w, 63.' 

t luiporteiice Mcaiucit a HteniutrCi: 36; 
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given to lilt executive lor obtaitiiiig intelligence and mounding 
ilic vi*.|n“> and ftelings of llir |yc(»r>l<'^; vvhile tlic prebcncc ot the 
lepifvent.itives^ and'thc cNciteinent ot constant poUlical discussion 
liiOif&cs juhUr notion*} of the wants and situation of the counUj, 
vihuh diveigt* from this point as from a focus to cvoi} corner 
of the einpiie. 'Hic ebtabiishmcnt of the gosrinmenl in a loni- 
paiaUvel}' uninlmbited xpot must also dt*j)iiveit m a great degite 
'of that weight and intitieuce which it ought to posses-, and wonhl 
exercise, if situated iii a populous neighbourhood. An incidt ntal 
cflTecl of this is also seen lu the non-existence of leatliiig new's- 
papois in the United Stales; foi there is no city which possesses 
all the icquisitcs combined for fuintsliiiig a daily joinnal with in- 
foimatioii on those important tppics winch aie constantly agitat¬ 
ing the public mind. A.btraiigei, svislung lo know the state of 
l^'iance or Eiiglatid, lefcrb to a nt ws|'aper published in their u- 
spective capitals, and wouiil nesti think of ronsnlling aii} othei, 
it the United is^ales are Irhc object of hia. inqunics, is be to icad 
a journal published at Washington, the beat ol goveininont, at 
Philudclphin or Poston, the seats ot liteiatuie, oi at NiwYoik,lhc 
most populous ^nid mercantile town in, the Union ? In Puns and 
London these lequisitcs aie all co;Abiucd; the Ameiicans li.ive it 
m tin. 11 power lo cau.se at least Iw^' of lliein lo be found in the 
same plaeo; besides, we bhouUUhink, consenitnee would lequire 
that the seat of gOsciunicnt .should be fixed, not in the roiue 
of llic lerritoiy, but ni the ceuUe ot the population; the disadvaie* 
tage under which a few of the deputes wyuld lie, b) baviiig a 
giealei distance to tiavel, benio more ,Hiaii countcibalanced by the 
imicb >multer space wbicli the gicat majoiits wouhl have to tra¬ 
vel se, ’^riie establibhmeiitof some leading new'bpapiis might also 
have the etfoct of banishing the piehald English and the geneial 
W'unt of talent which ehaiactoii^e their joumaU, and of iniioducing 
a botUi tone ot discussiuu among the**'. At pieseut, the most 
ablv conducted Aineij< an newspapci d< vS nol <^011 moie than 2,(J00 
copie8,a number to which veiy few lUiaiu, while half that quantity 
is coiisideicd to constitute a vm icspectablo circulation With 
the .small profits which so hmi^H a sale can produce, it is evi¬ 
dently itupossible to induce a pi^rson of high intellectual attaiu- 
menla to devote his lime and talents to the drudgery of daily 
cejiiposhion; in fact, the grealesi part of their journal are merely 
vehicles for advei^seuicnts, like many of the Englisli ptovincial 
one.s, whose smalt sale is the causj^ of sinular results. 

^Ve cannot close thib article witliout making some observa¬ 
tions on dhpo*.iiii}tis of i^nglam! mtd ^ihnerka* With 

respect tp the latter countiy, we/e we to fake the tone of tho 
newsjptpeis as the test of public opinion^ the conclusion, as 
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a? our observattdiiC |v6wKi be a«y thing but flaltcrhfg’,to 
England, liut, for th6 rea^oyis above given, we are unwilling io 
take these a$ authorities on the subject; thoagti as periodical lite¬ 
rature, from its very nature, must tdways afford some iildeK to^the 
state of public . feeling, and as the Americans have seversrf Kc'» 
views, which, in point df general talent, will stand a ebint^arisou 
with the best brouf own, we may wffur to these as indicating, in 
some slight mea^ure^ tlie disposition of well-infortlied Americans 
towards this ebttutry^' An examination of tliciii, we regret to say, 
leaves a very*disagreeabte itnpression on our minds, such,,at least, 
as convinc^ us that the Americans cannot with atiy degree of pro¬ 
priety complain^of that itliberijility of sentiment, which, they maai- 
taiu, always pervades one Or two*of our Jlevicfrs W'^hcii treating of 
the affairs of thuir country. As an instance o^ this, we give the 
following quotation from the last number of the Amerivan Qiiar^ 
Urtif Jtc'vicuff edited by Dr. Walsh,^ a w*ark W'hich bears the 
highest character in the United States'. "In jt,•England is thus 
described:— '* 

** A haughty and interestetrnation, long since arrived at that stale 
which makes it indispensable fqr her,to sacrifice all Hhe obligations of 
national reciprocity to that gicat monopoly of commerce, w'itlfout which 
she must become bankrupt. Iti silch a contest, whether <»f enactments 
of congress and orders t^council, or by a resort Uj arms, it ought never 
be forgotten that we can cxpcdt*pbth1ug but wlfat is conceded to our 
strength and resources, to our means of office and defence,, to our 
courage and skill. 'JClic pr^eftfe calm widi England is, vve think, dcs- 
tiued to be of short duration j^or wMi she ever sincerely seek .our friend¬ 
ship, until admonished, perhaps ut. no distant period, by her waiihig in¬ 
fluence in tbe Old, sbe shall feel herself pbligetj to link her sinking fi>r- 
tunc to the rising strength and glories of the New World; Jt is far 
from our will or intention to revive or sti'cngthcn the recollection of 
ancient grievances or receut struggles, w'itb a:^ vicsv to perpetuate or 
aggravate them; But, at the sarah tiaie, VVe feel it bur duty to indicate 
to this young nation, apt. as it'is to forgef the lessons of expetience and* 
adversity, the danger and the folly of beiiif^ cajpled hy Mr, Canning’s 
lullaby of ‘ MoUier amJ Daughter,’ or die fram-aerving praises lavished 
on the Meij^age of onr preset disjJ'bguished '.Chhff. Ma^strntc. Every 
thing indicates, that the popular feelingJ#-hourly acquiring force and 
influence ,ia E(»glai^*faiui, in p’mpovriottgs itloperates upon the govern¬ 
ment, will be the impractit^abiiitj^bfeiRabfi^htO'g aliy.tbibg like a recipro¬ 
city in theff commercial relatii^ with^^e ^nit^d States^ The j^eat 
mass of the people of England diatike Americana,,' awi" ceriaiiffy the 
Ainei'lcans are no'way l«ckwaiff*ici tbSa .kpecib?'bf recipimcily. No ad- 

• TIhs gcntlenllin resided some' yeaii in l^mpe darkig ibc earlier' part of htii lifo; 
.iOjcI it Js anderstonh (tb<Wfth sre are hound .td'disbeneve all njj|W)rt^ of articles in Rc- 
’’vkwg being wTiiicB by sinmc indisldualf,)? flwt-fia'contribiiled one rei»ark.nble artirie ot 
^^nat. (ifi^r.inore,) to tte tdlude to that twi thia^Sij^k flon- 

. icriygfita, which appeared in tbe Humber of-that Journal. • f. 
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JDiiiistrAtfcm in England will gain''pQj>nlarity , by concfesMons to the 
United states, nor will the govemuie^t of ihe United S.tates ever pro¬ 
bably rnneU strengthen itself wHU* the people, by toying with England. 
lOvbn the people of England have bceti .tapglit by a system of exagge¬ 
rated^ fitlsehuuds, tmquestionably: eouHteoaoced and encouraged'as 
matter of policy by tjbe governnieut, to look upon us wiili feelings of 
mingled contempt, ‘hdtred« and,JealouSy,** ' i; - 

We would fain hope, that'tW writer of thif has made 

jts false »n eatiliiiito of the feoljo^ of certainly 

has of those of Bttgliehmen. * The wJ^h seems lo 

prevail id America with respect to this pOfetfis perfectly as¬ 
tonishing, and we have, a 6tr0ii| belief^ which we twost ardently 
hope i.s well fouiuted^ that thi^ir^iiisapprehcnsipiri on this subject 
lijtvo contributed in no .<^iight degree to cherisli those feelings of 
rftsHhe, whicii arc described abovO as existing in America. Jti 
two, parties, the existence, or supposed existpiicc, of hate on one 
side quickly eiig’enders h similar disposition in the other: may W'c 
not then. hope tliat some advantage wilt be gained to the cause of 
peace and mutual goodwill, by crying in the most unqualified 
maimer the truth of tlic assertion in the above paragraph, that 
** the great mii.ss of the people of JBSaglaiid dislike the Americans?” 
That the preceding extract rightly '-describes the sentiments of 
the Americans towards this country cannolt, wc arc abaidj ltidugh 
we should be happy to find onraeMs iji error, be so easily denied. 
Wc have seen similar assertions repeated, and their correctness 
nssiimcd, in numerous Transatlantic *|)ublici(tions. The Noith 
A merkan Henman a periodical which enjoys, with the mie above 
named, the highe.st credit in the Onited States, writes in an exactly 
similar strain, lu one of its Iktest numbers \ve i-ead : In England, 
generally speaking, the government party, inheriting the feelings • 
of the year 1776, has-not only re^iped/hc sorehcs.s.mid in itatioii 
of that i^eriod, but through the litemry organs under its influence 
has libelled Arberica, its institutions,^}!« niatiricrs,-qiid its citizens 
atrociously and systematicalliy, and atilt,does it^’ ‘Captain Hall 
also slates that in a debate^ he ^ItPaded in thp Congress, 

;S^yery speaker seemed deiep^tn^ln or other to drag in 

.Ibigland for tlmsakeof abusing Wo. havfi. ^ scarchetl 

the A^iericau of his tl)^vels, in the hopn of finding a 

refutation of aqd not have quoted it, bad it 

not ^ silence of his criticsj who 

have ranaai^l^ Cap|ain'6 for the piirpo.se of .exposing 

his with^ mhiute^t ntf^tion. To ihe complaint, 

which the aW jper|»eipa11y making, that our government 

has, tnstigaCed p^i^ctioned the ‘Attacks tlmi have been made* 
upon them, we" up other answer than by expressing onr 
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u4cr disbelief of-tlw Vael^ W«^ cfinnot credit that auy set of mmi* 
sters liaS ever incurred the disgrace <rf thns etidcavoaring to excite 
animosities between the two nations; at any rate the present ones 
cannot be Imbie to this impuratiotr, and We trust the taUinidy will 
never be repeated We do not d^y that tfiere is a.party, or rather 
the remnant of a party in tbisj^Wtry, to whotn abuse of America 
as well as of*every other oationi^liere a free-and liberal govern-' 
inent is established, is palatable. There arc'also sonic 



fa«l( in that which is at home. Bnt the publications which Iny 
themselves out for catering to* ttie nppctite.v of these two classes, 
are few in number^ and we,may safety assort, that,their feelings 
are in no degree, general or even common in England. By far 
the greatest part of our newspapers, magazines, artd other pe.- 
liofiscal literature, not only arc wholly ffce*from the icprtwJi 
wliieh the Americans cast on them,, but arc genci-ally 'di8|>os<Kl to 
treat with more lhah on,finery favour and goodwill America and . 
her institutions. Tot the |Wople of the Uuityed States look ut our 
parliamentary debates whiiin relate to theiti, particularly on the 
sore subject of theij tari#, or the itill sorer one of tlie duty they 
imposed on rolled iron, in ^iitjct .contraveidion of the spirit of a 
trraly, being in'fact a discrimihalbig duty in favour of a Rit^rsian 
and Prussian mannfactu||d against un English one. Thfoughour 
the numerous, speeches,*not.^^^ntence, not a word wilt they fimi * 
in the least ttegrec iiulidttive that deef^y-roolcd spirit ol' hos* 
tijity or iSislike, that malignwt feeling, which they charge ii« with 
entertaining towfai'ds them,/’ ' 

But the real frtdh is, there is very little known or thought of in 
England coiicemmg America, We do nftt profess to account for 
this utter indihPer^u^—We ^mply'asscrt (he.undoubted fact, that 
KngUshmeri be^fWW 'a uiopieni's attention on Transatlantic 

iustitiUiot% literature, pi; gbyetSimciit; whatever the 

Amcritigns do; hr tHipki dir be looked ujurn by 

ns with .the disiW^fd^. . HiiWen th^y arc eohliiiiially 

coniinittfitg eWors /mnug^'^imce 0Stli number 

.t UP Av .; ‘n.j.L. ^ jifticle in *'^ply. 

than tlffi’e.or: 
m'tmttmg-.list'' •NuW^'Ve ^ 
vm!"'^^dci^.-wtiuld _ be 
puzzled write*#,” wbdtie vyorkf 


fbuE Aweriehn- aitbors ’ ejr^y , 
are coniicleht that hinUtei&Artwisiii^ 
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, « 

AVe ask, IjriVe a dozen of our readers read liis works? ^lother 

Arnericnn genius is thus described bv /Iic reviewer. 

^ * 

t 1 • 

“ 'Huj lieluvcd,* admired, the lamented liapkminvter, a imi acle of genius, 
cut off* indeed in tlje early;'moriiing of his brilliant promise, biit not till 
he had produced works, which may wUfl be conipared witij the mature 
efforts of the highest talents in the sanie departments of learning. His 
<lisconn*ises are among the most elegant, Bnished aud really valuable pro¬ 
duction of their duts to be found in the l^ngUsb language .... con¬ 
sidered siiUply jis written sennons, they are luidoubtedly superior to any 
that have appeatx'd i» England since the begi.nnitig of the present ecu- 

. *t p 

tury, . 

K 

Critics are supposed to know «}vcry tliiug, uinl we shall doubt¬ 
less astonish our brethren bv our brtldness, when we confess that 
tills is tlie hist time .jibe name of Buckminster has ivi;ichf“il our 
curs. Have nny of our readers lieard of this wjiter, whoso ser¬ 
mons'arc ** superior, to any that have appear(?d iu England since 
.the beginuing of th^:' present century ?” On inquiry we find his 
works have been reprinted at Liverpool, and this is litcradly all 
the additional iuforniationwe lmve*heeu dblc to obtain conceuiing 
him. A book is advertised to be pviblishfed in Loudon, eutith'd 
“ Specimens of American Poetry,” w^liich of course contains ex¬ 
tracts from •American w'l'itcrs of the grealcst reputation. I'roni the 
published list of the attthors, whpse works have contributed to form 
the selection, we take ihe following in the order in which tlmy are 
given, Sigourney, Pierppiiit, Pickering, Ware, Hi van, Haven, 
ODoane, Hillhouse.” Have any of c%r readers evtfr even heard be¬ 
fore of a single name among these? Por adght we know, there may 
be Miltons, and Popes, and Byfops in the list, but unread they have 
been and will remain iu England uhtil some unexpected revolution 
takes platjc in the public mind. We trust it will uot be supposed 
by the Atucricans that this indifference Utyvards them arises from 
a feeling in any degree approaching to CjOnb mpf; we dp not pro* 
fess to account for it,' but wd certoinly'xbarp it iir common with 
the inhabitants of the Tinropentf contiiic»£' Tlie “ JBRographie 
Univcrselle/’ wljich is'by far the'coifipletest biographical diction¬ 
ary that'has yet appeared, •md the^ work on the subject, 

is afinok bare of Ampricau na^es. -' f< Fi$her Ames,” nor 

** Patric?k Henryis Oon«tJeF^‘the hrat-of American ora¬ 
tors, aftd who, aCP^bi^ng toJeffPet 901 f^'«^ flpmer wrote, have' 
a place ip though they both died long before lhe.v6lpme» in 
which they should hWvp appeared were^ublished. 

Perhaps the pWiinity Civilized natipiis of the 

CWd World to jeacii .other ^causes them, to fill.so Jarge a space in 
the public eye; that 4hcre is, no 'fo6tti*'to take in what is worth 
observitig’^on the "other side of the Atlantic. Perhaps it is sup- 
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posed that so )ate!;y fot'm^ a nation can present nothing woi thy of 
remark. Wo gi\e no npini^u on this question, becau<>e, in truth, 
MO lia\e nolle to give. Coitain it is^ that we are iuHuitely mmo 
engaged in watching what is going forwaid in France lUid’Ger¬ 
many, and the literuture of those countries is indnitely bettor 
known to u» than that of «\tneri«;a. We are far from wishing to 
evcLisc this ignoiance and apathy sTwe allow that boUi reason and 
interest slioiild induce us to become better acquainLed with the 
Aineiictius, and utterly reject Captain Uallstheory, that it would 
b(* a “foo*irsh wisdom” to extend our knowledge of their wiitHigs. 
At the same tune wc cannot but remark diet they would do well 
to impio\e. their acquaitUuiicc with Htigland, supciiur as it no, 
doubt is to ours of Ameiica, An Anniricaii review just published 
uses as an uigiiinent against the rhssolution the Union, (a ques¬ 
tion to which the impolitic enactment of their tanif has given use,) 
that the separated parts would soon fall into the power of Ktigiand. 
Little do tlity know the opinions pnwalent ht*re, if they miuguie 
wo think wt> have nut colonies enough, or that we would not uiii- 
iiitt Iv sooiiei have them a'^aUies tlian as subjects. This is a branch 
of the i.amo system of efror^which leads thcniio sujiposc that the 
lenu mbraiice of their succes^ul rebellion still rankles in our breasts, 
and that we slew tlieii (growing piospcrity with tnaligiiunt dis- 
sati&faction. It can never be too often repeated, that such is not 
the feeling oi the spirit of Englishmen* '^If we have spoken 
hurshly of the Amcricajils in this article, the coniineiidatioiis 
which we have uhspartqgly intermingled will show drat our minds . 
arc unbiassed by prejudice, and capable of duly appreciating 
whatever may sei;in worthy of praise; and in onr strictures, we 
have been particularly careful to take as aulhorities only such 
writers as cveiy American could not but allow are wholly free 
ftom what they call lliitisli hatred or profioscssioiis against Aim- 
rira. We look upon the course they have run—and in this we 
arc sure we speakAho sentiments of every thinking Englishman-* 
With wondei, admiiMtioii, and pleasure; and we can assure them, 
that it is no less our wish than our inteicst, a wish which w'c 
hope to see re-echoed fiom beyond the Atlantic, that the ties of 
the sincerest friendshipj and die mutual benedts of a continually 
inci easing intercourse, tnay bhid together England and the United 
States in the bcftidk of a nluvcr-cndiiig alliance^ 
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XI.—1. 2. Orphe(i. —3. Tuscftenbufk zum ge~ 

selligeft VetgmigfM- — 4. Fram»ifi^chmhuck^v-&. Vrama .— 6. 
MuwuAhnattafiL-^l^^ Tmdienbueh (kr IJcbe uhJ Ftemuhchuft 
gewidn^^, —H, —9, Vergmunehmclit, —10. Winten- 

furiin^’^ll, CorneUa, 

It has often ap)>enred to «$ nor a Utile singular ihat our almunis, 
considoretl as Uleraiy performances, should, on the \i hole, be so 
rcmiirkabl^ poor, tedioiitw and commouplare. Tlieir outunitl 
presence is most impOHing; they “ M'alk in silk allnv/’ fi ingtHl 
wth gold ; their ettibellishhiieiits are triumphs of Uie pt*ncil and 
the graver; great nante«» adorn the lists of their contiibiilois, 
while the high pressure of oxorbitdnt lefiiuneration is lavished on 
the gcftitig!-tip of artAplos, And yet when the glossy biudinj* has 
been admired, die plates exatnined * and canvassed, w bat is an 
antina! ? A coHoctum iu general of tiiiling tales, wuliout mteiesi 
either of plot or execution, poems generalU belovvinciUorritSjtia 
gical attempts at mirth, or feeble washy sketches ** in the s 4 )ft lin<'/’ 

* —all many degrees inferior to similar pi^oductions in .m> respet t- 
able magaaine. And wbat at first adds tO our surptise, the coin> 
|>08tltons which bear the greatest natties ate, in nine eases out of 
ten, the worst. If by any cbunce we hgbl ijpon Mimefhing less 
eonmionplacc than tjtc i-est, the probability is, {hat it bents iht' 
superscription <if some one mikiiotrti to fame. Now we think 
there are two reasons, among othois, \yhich make our annuals 

• fiat and unprofitable* Booksellers will have groat names tr> dig- 

ndy their list of contents; and in tfik country, where the attuuais, 
succeeding th<^ pocket-books or memorandum^ of Inst century, 
have always been looked upon.a.s a hind of parveuun in liteiaturi', 
—vety gaudy, •o<isoniing, aiUl rmpty*headed; the best piodnc- 
tions of great names (wc say it to die credit our litciar) men) 
are not so to be purchased. A scrap from some unfinished tali' 
which the author has found himself' uii^<ihle to wind up, some 
cof]^ of verses for a lady *8 attuifn, & Stray sonnet, or some juvenile 
indiscretion iu the sliape of n traged^« may wo by the pio- 

ppr ap^loation of the goM*» kf^s Woxtrgcted from the rocesseh 
of an ftuthot's vrrHing^iesk, and wilii much pomp and a 

strong,Irish'of dm editoiial trnmpdi befpre the public. But 

> iiivaimlyjtbmr'imfter tvorks* ane resereed for otbta* puiposes, and 
with ,(he ^i(>cption .of fe'ny pieces, bestowed for lore, not 
nioney,*’W'a banHy hliowaiuarticle inafiyof our annuals to which, 
iu a separate shape, any td^our distingujlsfied^autbollh vyould have 
oared to set his mnsnu * . \ # 

Another cwise of dijs defoct is the A«dytiiess of life 'mtiefes in 
such p(*t^cak.^.,'tbe‘BNti8b pubfie^ tt ^eems, hmst have 
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rifity, and thus, in brdtr to,bring togotb^ aoitio twenty or, thirty 
imposing names,, the ap^ee allowed to each mUist be proijortiodally 
narrowed. Hence thjRre is no room for derelopemetit; no meane 
of exciting interest by s complicated welt-cvolved plot. Still less 
for any novel <>f manners, Svhefi-e the charaett^rs licvelope. tliein- 
selves in dialogue instead of l^ng described by tlie^ nairat-Of: 
n«i 4 thus.Ufele else is ever exh^lted with us but insulated scenes, 
or meagre outlines widmutdetail or\:olourifig.' . . . 

There is' muchf less f»f botb-these faults iii’.Gifithany*/ Tbeir 
aniiiiuls have long beetl.^adnritted wMbm the literary pale, and 
the* greatest natives have ivolanturily chosen diis veluele bf w 
muiiicaUoii with rthe public. still,-ccmtipues in ihis\ 

ninmier to present his yie^ year’s greeting to Itts countrymen. 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War was vvntletutor 'a lily’s almanack, 
’riu; philosophic Kant and. Jacobi* the majestic ItlopsUn k, the 
wild and original Hoffman, have, in- tips insinuating fonu' in^ 
stnicted Uic public with, their wisdom, or dblighted and agitated 
it with their striking and grote^u© combinations. Mere the 
grateful UiidMie of r 6 u^u 4 first Jtlwakencd our sympathy for her 
iate; Apel, with tho*jtnisib}& woi’ld at 'hjir*cOmmat)d, Uewiiched 
us with ins dark aiiditerdble i^ntosics} wiU) hU .alleiwate 

tales of broad humourbr romance; littfontoHlfc; with bis .calm do’*^ 
mestic. pictures m German life ;-.BUimenhageti and Van de Velde,* 
with .their sketches of chivalry nnd the Ufe of tlie niiddle ages ; 
Ilichlerj With his quip^and cranks*his ^'Selections from the Oeyil’s 
Papers,” and Hog-po&t Days.’^nat qnCe the jaughiiig,ami crying 
philosopher—have iirtliia shape passed^ before us id every asjujct, 
of the lei rible, Ihe^ tragical, ifie tranquil; or the humorous*' There 
are but few years iir which one deiightfid volume at least of el«- 
gatit extracts from Uie TasciienbUdfmr might not be made up. An 
author in Germany is-not hj|‘m|>efed .a»he is here,; four or iivo 
tales iti general bil die volume, to that bo really has apnee enough, 
if he posses^sjdie other fcquiailes, to make diC talcs interesting 
and ctfectiv^* oot a.sTiagmfmts but*as u whole. And accordingly 
inaily of ibi^deverost and mostmtemarit^ VomaUces mtd novels 
wlpcli Imvq’for yearai pHd^ ff>rmed . 0 :i^ Chriftmas supply of our 
Geitnau neighbours, hante betut contoined ill’timse little volumes^ 

■ I u one piartic.ular'phl]^, 4 iic, ttod,.the German prq- 
genitoiii of tbu tmhuais il^-sa<M^ into;the ahad^f byi^ir 

descemla'nts—we mqiiii xWi ihjd^igmpbic imd'’|^torial embellish¬ 
ments with which ^ben Hetssch .conde¬ 

scends |;o emptoyhiivgi;aeefui;^nd^^ ^design,Or two,<if Naeekc, 
us jn his cievt^r itluHratidUs of Van de Veble’s novels in |he pre- 
tojii numher. of the FfhieiUmcfmb^th: but generally sp<^hing, 
the ** Affrd linei” or drawing and eugfaving clpplirtoi^bt, is in the 
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|ian 4 <k of socli persons as Kamberg, Wygner, and Fleiscbman* 

, aiwi iJ»ost extraordinary devices they dorexhibit. '^There <are illus- 
ibrations by Hamberg, to the Minerva of this winter, from the Sor-, 
lows of'VVerter, which we consider as (iminteutionally) superior to 
any thing in the Comk Amaual; and the situations and costume 
in which /eally would apjpear to be taken front that clever bur¬ 
lesque upon Goethe^s youthful ‘’Extravaganza, with which Mat¬ 
thews some years ago anjused' the pobiid at the English Opera. 
Tliere is the same wild disorder in the cravat, the same convul¬ 
sive energy in the panthloons, the same desperation in the cock 
of the baU f Ik attitude in the scene where he meets tlie crazed 
notary, and that where he is sprawling on the ground Avith ‘Clinr- 
' lotte*S ciuldren* are inexpiessimy ludicrous. After all (\vc merely 
throw out ,a doubt), may not Ramberg be a wag, who thus 
with a grave face plays off bis comic plates upon the public ?-T~a 
German George Cruikshanjki fighting in- ambush under coyer of 
sober and sentimental, ckiscriptions? Really, when we look at 
aiiolher set of iilustrationti by him‘to .Marscliner’s Yainpyr ( a ro¬ 
mantic opera of the .Freyschiita school;.of’Whipii tlm plot is taken 
fiom our own melodrama of the Vaiippyfe,) which .grace the 
• Qrpheu of this year, we feel these ddubts materially increased, 

, for there is one -plate representing Lord Hutinen tumbling 
over a precipice, whilq a boy seems- to be firing a §qnib or 
otiiei combustible behind him, which wc regard as u dclibcratu 
and scarcely disguised joke, . But the ti’U% is, plates are 'after all 
a very sccouciary»matter, and provided die ^text hhs that which 
passeth show, tha suits and trappings of gilding and copperplate 
embellishment tnuy elmost be dispensed .with. 

Our readers need not fear diat we iutemi to inflict upon thqua • 
a complete oataiogae raisoitrtee of ^le articles in these same pe- 
rioilicais. We propose to .ourselves not|dng uiore than a few 
rambling remarks' on. some of them, for tl^ list contained in this 
article, does not compmhehd half iof .drci;^ ^Vautuomal leaves'* 
which strew the drawing-room*.tables pf our fair Germsin friends 
about this seasop., ^Even as it k, as^Ong thk chaos which lies 
before'us-'of; , :v-.- . , „ . ^ 

■ • . \ " F Blue covers ami whfeasL. , > - ♦ , . , 

wc hard^ begin; ptind s^ waving all questions of 

precedency^oitlier the ground' of or-merits jve put ottp 
hands into thp whei^ of^lthisvlithfary^i^^ the .^st* ticket 

that cornea Up ''’'■''■p 

MinervU'-^Si it cotritains a drama ^ 

bjr Oehknschlager^ iouiidedioit « por^n of .the life of -Charle* 
siagiie. P^he Tiyinl^ ihramaUsts of Germany, diis dk%g^hed. , 
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l)aiie IS now the jirst. His A)ad 4 ih# Axel and Walbiirg, and 
Hakon Jarl abound vrttli striking scenes. His classical play of 
Correggioj with much of Ihwsevere purity of taste and.iiigb poetry 
of Goethe's Tasso, and exliibiting the struggle of genius] against 
the pressure of adverse circumstances, ns (Socihe’s play paihts the 
contest betwecti poetical enthusiasm and the prosaic spirit of the 
world, is u^ore touching and more natufhl than its predeceijsor; 
'riierc is much fine poetry tdo fu Charlemagne, but it wants dra-* 
inatic interest, and the character of Pepiti, his son, is desfitnte of . 
any thing either morally attractive or theatrically, eflfectivc. OcUtv 
lenschiager has uot in this case been fortunate ih a subject* 
^riiere is nothing particularly striking in the other contents of this 
volume. 'I'he 'I'ournameiit at Worms,’’ by Caroline Pichler, 
is a tolerable tale« hut scarcely worthy of the authoress of Aga- 
thocles. Then fuUo.ws a very amusing travelling sketch by that 
autlioress of all work, Johanna iSchopenhauer, descriptive of 
a jouniev to Vienna and Austria; sundry, ijoeiiis, all pretty bad;* 
and another talc by Slorcb, Mineta’s Rum,” a story of pagan^ 
ism, a great deal too Ossianic’aud antitjuarian to be interesting. 
Minerva is further adorned by tlje melancholy scenes from Wertef 
above alluded to. % ' •* ’ 

'* l^roximus ardet Hpafegon ”—Orphm is the next that ptescnls 
itself, with more 4>lales from that insidious wag, Rainberg, iilKS- 
native of the V’ampyre. ,Thfe two most interesting pieces in this 
volume are, one of Hlumeiibageii’s chivalrous pageants, “ Castle 
l.AHiciirode,” and a tale of mystery, by Kruse. There is great 
life and bustle in liliiinenhagcnV .sketch, particailarly in that sceile' 
where* the Duke of*Hanover receives the deputation fmm.the 
city, who cfjmc to intimate to him the rejection of his proposals, 
whicli reminds us, by its energy and truth, of Creveemur’s inagni* 
ficent defiance to Louis, or the stirribg scenes W'lth the insurgent 
Lit-geois. Biumeiihagcn lias.grcat irit^nsity and' power of 
ceptiou iu such scenes* and more iugenuityin the construction of 
his plots titan his nred^ces-sor in the same line, Veit Weber. 
“ The Black Heart, ’ by iCiiise* fS a story in* a different vein. 
Kruse is a' man of very pecuhgr, and at the; present day, rare 
powers of invention; for at present, though fhere is no deliciency 
in clever-romance writers in as far as regards die painting of 
manners, or character, 0^ the Natural c^dnstructioH of ^dramatic 
dialogue^ therje i»' a deficiency in goc^ plots. 

tivitfi th^, exception of stones m real lifejwhich 

sbmetimCs adoi n dur Newgate'^alinidar, or the still snobs extra¬ 
ordinary occurrences which now ami titetr are disclosed by the 
crhomal record^ of Friq;iCc, we^ hardly know now-a-days-where'a 
goods plot is to be* met witb» NbiiV these are exactlj' we sources 
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fioul whkii Knt'^i itdii chtclly his mak^iiah. 1 aWa of rt»ui - 

iIm 01* 8 (‘tkt tilMU*, iIiscjovck’U by u ihuiiicof ^ladually < 
evidence, aio his faiourites, with whielidic is Imid oi bh-mhug Uij 
suncistitiom* iniercht arisnig fioin the use of tlw nupcuratiual. 
IMicse way bcem vulgar iniMumeuts for a novelist who adiliesse. 
himself to the public iniiid, and w) in truth they ai^* iii theinseluN, 
Ilut they aie applied iita manner so new and so ailful —the < ham 
of cowplexities wind* itaelf about’ub so gi'adnally, so naluralK , 
and apparently ao iiicxtricabiy“^and then iiuiolls itself ngam mth 
such couwnmnale ui t and viaisemblanc’e, that in this respuet \\ e < on- 
sidci soiiu’ of the tales iM hU Criwinal-Oeacliiehteii as umualird. 
The Btoiy called the “ Pence of Peath,” ‘published by h»« m n 
sepaiatc Volume, and a romance in three volumes, Deodiiii" 
Biidi, me also most succewftd specimens of the i iituinslaiiU.d- 
evidence school ol \iritihg; tkough bOmc pails of the hUtu nouid 
pel haps lender It '4 perilous task for «i translatoi. Ih<* pics* iii 
tale, though not equal to his best, is yet veW^ got>d. 1 he 
of the tale turns on the piinciple of tesu/ftihiu'e^ au idea \umli, 
Ihoiigh ab old as Plautus, seems still capable in llu handn oi .i di \- 
trous artist, who kiiowblmw to steer dem ot u double iJiotmo 
and a double a\utiphoUs, of pioduciug a sUikiugiy tieiplexme 
effect; while <uch tales of real life as that cf Martin (^luiie sa 
tihly the leasou of the possibility of such capiicev of nulmi. lb «e, 
it !*> aitfuily managed, and cumbtiied uwist mgeniousU with tin 
supeinatiiia). If an abtidged outline could have t'i'*'u any uh.i 
of this talc, we idiould have been lemiiled to the task, Inu < vuv 
thpig lies ill the ait of the dlliug up. Tlwj Other inatciials ol tin'* 
volume me tiifliug. 

Ta^kcHbut,h zum ges^Wgen tdUtd bv Kind, a iny 

vcuciable annual, now* ncaily foity ycafs old, an age by u*> 
means (oumion among lliis'shoit-hvcd ebus. * Iho illultuatunjh 
aie by llttinbeig again j but to th) him justice, tbvy aio lar bctui 
than either of tk* other tw«o productions we ii.no notned ; tie y 
aie fioiii piioi lleiiiiich Kieist’s strange p ay ot Oathaiiue von 
llt'ilbionn -aftei all, the Unt; and miquastioiubly the most ilia- 
malic of his productions, and one or ttVO of diem aie really good. 
'I'he liUiaiy conleIttH are diiuledly So. The fiist tale, Cle- 
rfidpimb*" by a very industrioils mid occasionally sue- 
icssful novelist, Proderika Luhmann, is vaiicd and inteicbiing. 
'Ikre ifre good thkgs loo in the edUof’s own contiibution, 
“'I'ho Angel Se«r,” thougi) U is too long drawn out. Krtisea 
novel, ” Magnetic himJ!* which f«lloiw,J» not one of his 
happiest efTorts, though fct»ll the power of exciting curio«Hy never 
fofsukcs him. The uh, which u a stor^ of animal magnetism, 
opens well, but it diverges into other channels very slondmly 
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ruiiiH'fUU wiih liie iiitit, ujkI tiu* i** ou^at^- 

factoiy. \N oJflV's “ Uuitou-ske/' tbr “ <>l ihr 

Villai;c Sdiooluu'iU'i, CyiiUu:> Spanj^rnbt'ck/’ is oih* oI 
pit coik ut wit iu whicii our iU'iii;l]boui.s now and Uu u iuiltiigu, 
us iiiey iuo .saui by Gjifiun to do^ in ioapin:; osor chuiib^iii tin n 
uuNitly to in; hvo^y^ Sonu copies of whirb (iiicil^ify the 
pjoso tales are juttty. * 

haucnt(i^cli€nbuihf by Cieorge JS)bring. 'J’hcrc is a story of a 
Scotch uuthor, wf)o, aiUi having tried Guitick wilhaUagedy 
aiui a loiuidy, both of which avert: iejected; and being told hy 
the tuaiiagei that his genius fiid not be in eithei, begged hun to 
i\ II him where it did lie. We feel something in'the same way as 
to M. Doling. After reading !»i.s plays, we were instumtly satis- 
lied his geimib did not lie in that direction; and on |)ernsing a 
h’w of his novels we felt eipially convinced Uial it did not lie in 
loniunct ' and >vi \vc had a kind of imjiressiou tiint he had some 
avaiiahh talent ahoul him, if he ('ould only tiud a field for it. 
\nd wh* n s(%jnc years ago he tOvik the editorship ol the iociMCW- 
utMhcnhmh, om;e in the hamis of a umn of diDeicnt eabim , 
l.a iMutte b'oinjue, we thfmight Iwi bad exactly found his «*pheii. 
lint Uu Ufiducky Doctor^ we, suspect, is. dctenjiiucd to disuptunnl 
us«iiui tnoie. ills voiuMie lias not Uiis year even tlie )ueul of a 
>:ukMi seicfjlion. llj^s own contribution Is mawkish, and tia 
olluihv Sdielei, JSiidda, a^id Wilebsdd Alexis, an* ail iiidilfei- 
ent. 'The best stoiy ii| ihe voUuim is guonymoub, vi/. ** the Mil- 
lei’s DaugliUi.” 'I’hiv is. told with » good deal of naivete ami 
guue. To baiuuee the ijlulinobb of the Uteraiy pait, the plaits, 
winch aic illu>tiative o^Vali dc Velde’s novels, aie bettei ihaO 
ihosi in many of its livuix, 

t /.Him. Wi generHliy open tlm Umnia with good liopts, and 
thisytai they will not be disappointed, for heie the iiist utui 
longest tak' in. the volume i» by our old frknd 'Heck'—the ueute, 
huiueil,uiui tabteliil {.4ud\vtg Ticck—an Italian head with aOei- 
man heait—a ihicp-ieeling, deep-Uunking writer, but btaltej(ing 
ovci aU ins woiks a ‘Mnny glow of ehcedfuliu'^s, and aiiy lighltHS', 
Chough Hot levity, 'i’hiii is ho to yvhotn Sliukspeaio and lln 
vviileisol the days of HluaUth ate ffiiniliara) household wonik, 
who iu his own country has touched upon every depaitm<’nt ot 
litei-ature, and adorned them* all, and moved the nuuds t»f lus 
eouutiyiuen to lauglUfir or telirs, us he laid down <>r took tlie 
comic oia-k or the tragic pall; U:c‘ of Blue Begfii and 

Uusabi Booti>,aud the Woi id turned Upside Down, of Forlunatua 
and Geuovejia; imd here he carrioa us back tt> tbe days of Baldwin, 
the Empcior of. Greece,” aind witti Uiat bglitncbs and felicity of 
touch, which) next to Goethe, he peculiarly posscssea, d^ibits W 
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. MS Jn iraushory gHmpsea iKe tumultuous scenes iu Gheiit under 
4be notniiial regency of his daughter, h,, 

Cynipared with someof the bette»'tales iu the Phaittasus,'*tlic 
Emperor of Greece” may,appear defic^Ht in force* but none can 
be ioserisilde to the beauty of the verses which arc liberally in- 
tersporsed through the story. One ballad .shng by Ferdinand, 
(p. 75,) “Will alles’ mfdi verlasseu/' is among ^llie' SNvcetes>l of 
Inc inany Irtlle canzonets to which Ids prolit)c muse has given 
birtlK Victor Hugo's. *1 Orientals” have found a translator in 
Gustayus i^cliwab. He migjit-bavO'made a more judicious 
ehmee from the wpvks of that, clever but most unequal poet. 

. “ Scharfehstcio,” by Frederick, voo Heyden, vyliich follows, is 
poor ; and “ Diivecke*.” which concludes the volume, a tragical 
laic from tlie History of Oeiimafk. by Leopbid Schefer, rather 
too broken, and tooimnicU in Veit Weber’s olHpiicul manner for 
our taste. The plates lo^ this Voinme are from French designs. 
The editor, preface^, his volume with the Announcement of a prize' 
of ten louis d'or a sheet tor the best Tale or* Nov el for next 
year’s Urania (not to ‘iCliCeed five sVieets); will pot this inagniti- 
cent prize tempt som^ of piir readers to qualify thenifeelves for 
'the coiicufreuz” by studying Germ'm bu purpose ? W’e recom¬ 
mend the* project |& all rejected dodtrjli^itors to our own auniials. 

“ Flei^tere si neqoeant superos, Achei'oi'tta luovebufit.’' 

i * fv 

The Museu Ahnumck ,i^, entirely poetical, and consists f)f short 
^ pieces, lyrics, elegies,'and.so forth. It boasts great names uttuntgsL 
its eoulributoi‘8* hMt:'H]dilp more. * Thi^ year it semis to us any 
diing but interesting* A Ipw trifles frohi Goethe’s pen no doubt 
it ^contains, bpt. they ari'tire ^merest trifles, and valuable only 
from recbltcctipU'aod association* TCi'^ck’s’ portrait adorns the 
vohimc,—a cAui countenance, marked with strong traces of re- 
.fmement aud tasted ergrecoi.'' and with>tliat good-- 

jmmoured expmsimt which .vye<^mildnr<tural^ ascribe to him. 

TaSi'ltenbach [^ewidmet* We never 

parlicularly adniir^ thisr ppc|^^b<>pk, though it is'rather a 
favomltef in Germany, and v^'io' fent tbiuk if appears this year 
to advantage* . Its .comic plalieis Isiy Banibei^, (who on. this occa¬ 
sion wblms to!be. comi^) nrd, trifling and absurd. Its 

litficitry Are The by ;I^Mnaenhagen,‘ a 

E }tl]Mic. arid Frcderika 

ohmanp, a:^ei^ teftsal pimufn dsiyspf Fausti’cchi;” 

and iHe , by Bafoii ..MBtjz, a-writer whdm w'e 

never gready he to be a persevering, if not.a 

showerful,; codtrii^^r; poen^,. by .goring, ^cbufzj (the editor,) 
;;p^gi^h, Ch|ii]^Sj(^,.ai)^'4there, complete the yolume*. , 
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Ptifiehpi' this ■searJa good. Two drawinjjs by nrt/srh, not' 
from DciiiliardsU'in’s plaf of iluus Sjrlis, tlio oilier horn Auber’s 
opera of Ma-aniello, are ititi’re>tiitir, paitieiilarly the fir^t- 'riieso. 
aie intended as the eommem.ianciit of a Serb's of ThotUiieul 
Desijjns, to lie roiUinued llirou|‘h futnix* ^olumcs. *' A day in 
the \ luta^o'/’ b\ rihank hea\en we have merely to write, not pro- 
nonme, ilie n*mie.) the Kilter \mi'J’schabustis a pretty 
.sentimental love story; the desenjition of a poor student’s Ko- 
manee of a day, whieh is suddenly dissolved by discoveiing that 
he minht.as well ha\o fallen in love with some |>urtieular star, as 
the e\alte<l fair one vvlio, in an “ unguarded moment," has been 
betiayed into an apparent teciprooity of feeling. '^I'hc story, 
however, is well told, and we jiave good hopes of the Ciieat L'u- 
mt nlioiialde. “ i’lie Calalinc of Hanover," by lilumeubagen, 
is also good, and so is the “ Katlle of lloehkiiTlu n," by Krede- 
jika Lohmann; '* Klw,abetli, Gouiite.ss of Uolstoin Sehauenberg, 
aiomaiitic lii.stoiieal pietnre,” is rather delitiejil in interest; but 
W ailiienger’s “ Sketeiies fiom Italy," which lollow, are pirpiant 
and iiileie.sting. “ 'I'Im* (.^uailelt,*’ by Lehilng, which eoneindes 
llir voimuc,i'i eleverly lyld, and the poetical conlrihutions, which 
aie from 'I'ii'dge, Ca.stelli, Hell, &c. more varred than usual. 

'I he Vcrgisimeinnu'/itSti fhis year edited by Spindler, who is 
fu\ouiahl\ known Iw're by his novel of the Jew', and, as usual, 
contains no podiy, but an i|jtoresting selectjon of tales, 'rimre 
au *• 'I’iie llnve Sundays, from the papers of an Artist;” “ 'I’lie 
(.’oinl at C:i''teljaun‘4 Dros.sing Clown and C’louk;" “’I be 
UomaiK'e of an I'.venin*and “ I'm gel me, not." All these arc 
from the pen of the mde and industrious editor bim.self, and 
leally the reader feels no want of variety in the vidume. “ ’1 he 
Ch)in t at C’asiellaun," and the “ Forget me not, ' w'ill, we think, 
be considered as the most generally interesting. 

II bdtosgj dn. “ VVinleigreen,” a very'plain and unassuming 
annual published at Hamburg, eontains nothing but a translation 
of Paul de Koeb’s noscl L’a Mnison Blanche." 


Cornelia is this year emhellishcd with a set of engravings illus¬ 
trative t)f German iradillons, hut none of any great merit. Nor 
are the literary contents at all striking, tliough the fust story, 
which turns on liio loves of Suffolk and iMarguret, the sister of 
Henry VHI. is from the peif of Tromlitz. 'riondilz is, in gene¬ 
ral, a writer of great fertility of invention, and consideiablc skill 
in the condnet of a plot^ he is, besides, a most industrious 
novelist, being generally, a coutributor’to at least two or three of 
the annualx, but this year we seldom meet with him, and this, 
which is the only tale of ’^lis vve have perused, has disappointed 
us. The opening promises a great deal, but it is not adequately 
VOL. VII. NO. xiii. Ki 
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follou’t'il u{». \W, autifipatc a grvat deal frc>iii cei lain characters, 

who, after all, have no ]>ruiuineut iutiueiicu on the i>loi_v. 

iiut ue leadv feel the m-eessily ol' drawing to a vhisc; and 
tliongh we Isaxe not exiiansted niuie than a third of the pochet 
books o| the 3 ear, wc can only asMire the nuich-icspccted eilitois 
and cuntribnturs to the fetnaining tweiit}-, that*if we could have 
noticed their labours it should have been done. .N.e\l 3 ear the 
wheel of fortune may be more ^favourable to them, and the neg¬ 
lected Aglains and Foi tunas of this season take precedence of 
their rivals ; for this purpose vv'C recoinnicnd them to send us early 
copies, addro.'Ssed to the care of our publishers. AVc wish well to 
them all, for to their varied contents—tlieir tales of love and 
chivalry, of terror, and mystery,—tl/cir iiuinorcsqucs and capricei, 
>ve have been indebted for many a piens.ant winter evening, and the 
reviving of many a pleasant association connected with liie count)y 
of their birth. 


■> 
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Art.XI1.— Prmtrs sur i’HommCi ifcs rapporh^ ct $cs intvn fs, psfr Frc*<J6nc 
Aiicillon. 2 volif. 12rm>. BorJin. IfiSf). 

Tins is a'npamirvil book, foU of profound thinking and good feeling, 
and calculated to be especially useful to the small wits of the nineteenth 
eoutnry. It is the production of a niaft who§e fertile pen has already 
given to Ihirope a numerous collection valuable essays on philoso¬ 
phical and jwlitical subjects, and who,, in all his works, is rcinarkablo 
for the nobif purity of sentiment which pervaBeS thotOj and lor the 
force, clearnt.'s**, and precision, with which his vie^vs are expressed. 
It would, jierliaps, have been scarcely excusable I’or any writer, whose 
o})iuion luid not already obtained great %veight in tlu? world, to put forth 
his ideas in detached fragments, as Aucillon has here done, but he had 
previously acijuired a vepn&tion which fairly eiuith'd him to comply, 
a.) he says, with the solicitations of his wife, to c^lect and arrange the 
fragments in his portfolip, and publish them m their present form. 
'I'hey are well suited for & ^lief and diversion to the scholar, W'oaricd 
with long argumcnts*a»)d distpiisitions—to tbe man of business, who 
wants oltcii to seek other niatisriuls for rcflecti<m than are afforded by 
the busy hum of the world—and to the victim of rawMi, who would lic 
gliid of sonui aid Ip the [iroji’X'Ss of thinking, which should tii'.able him, 
without fatigue, to take, that wholesome exercise. Mxpericrict* has ' 
shown that fragments of this kind, w'hen rc&lly good, are much rt lishcfl 
by the public, as the Thoughts of Labruyt're and Pascal have especially 
testiJicd, as w< II as the Maxims of La Bochefoucault, the 'fahle I'alk 
of vSeldcn, and more recently, Mr. Colton’s Lacon. 

It is scarcely fair towards the author to jud^e, from one or two iso- 
lateil extracts, of the general tone of His opinions. On Beligion, par¬ 
ticularly, the ivhojc of his Thoughts deserve much attention, but we se¬ 
lect tlie folltuving as applicable to the connection between ('hurch and 
Stale, the expedient 3 ' of which is a point of so much difleience of opi¬ 
nion in this country. 

“ Uehgioii and law, d:e church and the state, exercise upon each other .t ru- 
eiprocal action and rt-acUon. 'fhey asf. inseparable. Their respecTite wants 
ally and unite them. The laws religion, and religion supplio.s the 

wants of the laws, vivifies thera, ii'ahes them loved and rcijiccied. I'Vom 
thence it in no way results that i-eHgi'Ui should be in the .state, or the state in 
religion, or that either of them o^ht tvj be subservient to the other, 'fhey are 
two powci.-s, or means, wlncli concur to the same end, each in it j maoncir, and 
after its nature. That end is* the reign of justice, end of true lihcrjy. llcUgioti 
tends thereto oy inward means; the laws by oUtward-means. The one takej 
human actions i# their source, judges them by their principles, and desires to 
perfect thf^m in purifying their motives, the laws take them iu their effects. 

R Q\ 
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TlKjy ari‘ two flislinct forces, wliich ha\o tnaoy points of contact, hut which can 
and ought never to be confounded. If you pla<|^' the govornmont of the state 
in reliyion, you v\i!l have a theocracy, ami those who manage ii, will cultivate 
religion atid moral*, systferiialically for their own profit. If you make reiiKioii 
suhonhruiic to tin- govcrnnienl, and place n in the stale, you will sec religion 
descend from its ( Icvalion to btootne a mcie engine of police, and that the go¬ 
vernment will denaturalize it, by removing it from its jirjpcr spiierc, to make 
It enter that of the government.”—ji. rit». 

'rite dofjrrulatioii of Itcligion, hj.- converting it into a'political engine*, 
is undeniable. Tliere i.s also much trutli in the following conuast be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism. 


“ In the (’atholic Church there is the more fixity; in the 1‘iolcstanl Clmrch 
there is the more agitation of men’s minds, lu tin; foimcr flic autliorily of tlie 
Pope and of C’oimcils weakens the authority of the Gosp'd. In the latter llie 
total absence of oxlemal authority may weaken that of tiie Gospel. In the one 
liberty may expire in anarchy, ir. the othi-r in despotism. In the out there ts 
no church firndy (•.•stahlished, for want of unity; in the other, the diurch i.s so 
stereotyped, that tlu-rc is ho real life in it, no;* principle of sentiment and action.” 
— |). 4 * 1 . 

Under the head of .Science this passage is rcmarkahle. 


“ 'I’he coiitradielions of men arise from each of thorn having different sen-ia- 
tions, and from all of them assoeUtihg tile same terms, whilst some .ludge by 
. seiiliraptit, others by undeiMandinar, and others again by reason, iliil these 
three ways of judging cannot lead to the same re’.sults. The sentiment jmli'cs 
of ohj(;(’ts by relation to itself; the understanding judgo.s liy relation to notions 
which an; ofieti arbitrary; the reason alone seal's-’truths by a peculiar aiul iii- 
luiltvc evidence "—p. 05. > 

AiifillonV, views of Social Order and (Covenimcnts arc ihose of a man 
wholly beyond the reach of those petty political .squabbles, and those 
jiariy-colourcd opinions, with which the pcwco of society is in all coun- 
trii>.s disiurhed. As a proof how well he appreciates the differe nce of 
Jet ling between a» aristocracy and a people,'wo may ri'fcr, atnoiig other 
sentences, to this very brief one. 


*• The nobles look back on the past, and in looking back on it they often 
remain motii)rde9.s. The other cla3.se.s look to the future, and mart'h oa.”— 
p. 2(id. 

The division, entitled “ Jngetnens Hi.stmjques,” has convinced us 
how much historical matter 'maybe rea i to no pe.rppse, unless the 
reader po.ssessos some of that philosophical discertiment of which our 
author has so amjdc a share. His love for the ancients is thus beau¬ 
tifully expressed by Ancill .n, hin.self au ancient, in respect of almost 
all the qualities he refers to. . 


“ One loves the ancients as one loves freshness, calmness, simplicity, and 
nobleness. They transport us into a younger world, less agitated by the petty 
passions.of society; they have less desire to produce effect than the moderns; 
they appear at a mucli greater height above things and events. Have they in 
fact, or do they only .appear to have, these qiraliu'es? Have they them because 
their genius was in fact more- original and their character more elevated t Do 
they seam to have them because the world in which they place fi-s, so different 
from our own, makes us forget the latter ? yVe may diflU-r in opinion on the 
causes of the fact; the fact itsfelf is incontestable:”—p. 358. * 
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To read the ancients^is take a journey; journeys in time refresh and 
vivify perhaps more liian journeys in space.*'—p. 3o8. 

Although these volumes are written in French, their style strikes us 
as wholly diffbreni from that of a Frenchman, ami \vc have, h>dee4l, 
observed in otlicr^ instances that German French has about it a so¬ 
lemnity, a .simplicity, and a force of eloquence, in perfect accordance 
with the German character. W’c lo^* the Germ.'nis, lor the same rea¬ 
son that Ancillon loves the .ancients, ror the freshness, the simplicity, and 
the noble purity of their minds. In them we arc* never disgusted with 
attempts to catch at ephemeral applause, with impertinent budwage, ov 
with materialism assuming exchisively the name of philosophy. To 
the following passage (the last we have .space to quote) we cordially 
agree. 

“ The Jjiberals of a good sort inXJennany love hberty as the first condition 
of iniellectuid life, and ns the appendage of the liberty of man. In France the 
Jahti.als of a good sort love liberty ns the principle and guarantee of all the 
advantages and pleasures of social life. The fact is, that every lliirig in Got- 
many has a secret tendency towards the invUible worlij. 'In France it is just 
t)ie reverv?,”—p. 357. 

In (it'rmany the principle of the yinile, the mechanical, calculating, 
materialist principle, docs not, and is not likely to, predominate over 
mi ll's minds. Can such* an.assertion be made^df Great Britain, any 
more than France, with decree of truth ? We think not. 


Art. Xni .—Pocice Scenki Grteci, Accedunt perditarum fabularum 

frvgmenta. Rccensnit Guil. Dindorlins. Leipsic & London, i 830. 

8VO. pp. 900. • 

Mu. William Dixdorf, the Profe.ssor in the University of Leipsic, 
whose name is too well known in this country to rriquire any comment, 
has published, in one thick octavo volume, all the extant plays of 
/Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, together with the 
extant fnigments of their lost tragedies and comedies respectively. 
The plays of the ditterent jiocts are arranged in a chronological order, 
and we observe ihat Mr. Dindorf is one of those critics who believe 
the Rhesus to be gemiine, and the most ;mcient of the remaining play.s 
of Euripides ; and ihat he dotfs not agree with Mr. Hermann, in sup¬ 
posing that it was the work of some Alexandrine scholar. As Mr, 
Dindorf had alre.ady published text editions of Aeschylus* Sophocles, 
and Aristophanes, ana as his brother, Mr. Lewds Diiulorf', has edited 
Euripides, no very remarkable* udvelties in the recension of the u,xt 
could be expected in thiseditkm. The editor, however, with liis^ccus- 
toined diligence and acuteness, h*>s in his preface suggested many im¬ 
provements in the text of th^ four Greek dramatic poets, in addition 
to Ids former labours.. We will select a few '»f these critical remarks. 

In the Prometheus of /Eschylus, v. 354, i'wfiwva dnvpov, rruoty bj; 
dvricrrij 0to7c, where Person* corrected Tvepm a Oovfioy, Sane h^Ttarri 
Biolc, supporting his emendation with numerous instanccs^of the in- 
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tmsiofi'cif irac, Mr. Dindorf (after Wunderlich) I'eads— SoSpoy/ 
Trdfftv o£ &vtiTrii deoif, citing Iliad, ^. 634 : 

irv^ fuy Ivimf&a KXvrofi^hit, "Hvoiroc vlor, 

* AyKaldv Se ttoXi} FlXewpwvio*', os pot iiidirrti^. 

In Pram^ 1056, the Medieean MS. has rf yap lit) irapaifaleiy 

el rovB' ivrvyil. Mr. Difldorf restores, ^ roii^E 

On Sept, ad Theh, 562, Mr,. Dirdorf atteirtpts to shov tljjM; the par¬ 
ticle dv IS soinctitnes len^heucd by the Scenic poets. We confess that 
the small rtumher, and the itocertainty of the. instances which he ad¬ 
duces; are' not, in our esthfUatiionl sutiScient to weigh against the num¬ 
berless eitampTes of the contrary usage.. If-should be remembered, 
moreoH^er, that the natural progress of all langaug^s is W contract and 
shorten; and that some instances of this panicle being lengthened 
wotdd probably occur in Hotoar or the early epic poets, if its (juantity 
had in later times beei^dotibtful. 

Soph.' Ehctt. 882, dX\’ o^ \tyta rn^', dXX’ eaetyov wg Tpopovra 
v^v. Mr. 0indorf, foUowing the traces of the manuscripts, reads— 
iKelvov wQ ‘irdpdxfTa lor v^ei ; and in liUe manner in Mach. Pci's. 105-t, 
Kal aripy' dpaatre icairiQha to Mu<ripi', he would get rid of the anapev^t 
by reading He likewiae removes the anapest in Soph. (Ed. C. 

11 - 66 , by writing opttvla ykp adrpocrti. , 

Mitrip. Electr. 497)^'iraXotor re Skmvv&ov roh. Mr. Din- 

dorf defends the shortening of the di|ditBo^4n TraXaiof by two exam- 
phjs, ont‘ from Sophocles, the other frorii Aristophanes. It is very dif- 
(icult to form any safe ptdgment on short fragments, but we are doubt¬ 
ful whetiter in the X'erse of Sophocles we'oujpit not to read (boiftov «rn- 
Xatov K^Jcoy without the conjunction. 

*l'he fragments of d^vschylus and Sophocles ap|>ear<' in tliis volume in 
a much more correct and complete form (hAii in any former edition. 
Mr. Dindorf states that he had not Originally'intended to add the frag¬ 
ments of Euripides and Afratophanes, as tliey had been so recently 
published by Mr. Matthim* aOd Imnsblf; but that, in compliance with 
tlie wishes of his bookseller^ he afterwards consented to introduce 
them. We rejoice that ho wis joduc^d .60, to dp, as the work is not 
only thereby rendered Complete, b^t eonsidcfahle improvements have 
been made upon Mr, MatthiseV revision of ^ he numerous and beautiful 
fragments of Euripides. * 

Msch.fra^. 3,03. p. €4fl, 59, OSre i^uos ofir* irtte 

hPhp.** The shitte. words are died % ihe scholiast to Homer, wliose 
words are gilren by Mr. DihdOff iti Sur^.frdgitt. incert* 158. Compare 
in tfae Elean it}.vcrmti6n (Bdeekb, Cei#. Jmer^. No. J4,). dies rirsti 
dirt r^klora ikft Mfas* ■ ‘ ‘ 

&(^h.fragtih, ^9 :— . ‘ 

* fXuad^ iv oToiii' hy^phirt^ eX«c'ii 
^vov <r9&oiioi f&v cpy6)ji' feKsoV. 

“ V. i.'HsuppletBrunckipsetlp^siscribit. Fort. JyXwcd.” Brndorf*^ 
Besides these suggesttpns there is the emebdation of/scobs, In his 2<ec- ' 

• Sec Foreign Kcrleiv, Vol. v. p. ^35. 
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tiones Btobcnses — y\ma<x\ Iv ixvoiaiv byipairiy rtfu^y But the article 
is necessary. Whether emendation of Brunck or Mr. Ditidorf is 
admitted, ifaeems that the sense requires em for b^ov. 

In Sopb. fragm. 4G4, tlie following line occurs 
kyify H tTVfiinyfls okaig rayKapwta, 

Perhaps: dXaim ovpfxtyrn irayKapiri'a. 

Sinph.fragtn.^M, from the Tyrol — 

TikTovri ydp rot nai ySovc bvaOvfiini. 

In fragm. 5SS, Mr. Dindorf has, “ 'Aniiatticutut p* 89, 19, Avtf9n- 
fi(a: 5!of<i»{X»}c Tvpot.” The gloss of the grammarian probably refers 
to the above line preserved in Stobsciis. * * 

Eurip. fragm. 2 

ft pi) yapierri rw nivijff, A vkoitnoc 
Aicwa\ r> S' 01 iTAovrovnec o6 KeKrffpe0a, 
roiaiv ieivTi)tn gpitperot j^)p£ffi(0q. 

This elision of t in the dative cas^ is not noticed by Dr. Elrasley in his 
note to the Heraclida, v. 693; phd it appears to offer more difficulty 
than any of the passages there corrected. * 

Cress, fragm, d :— • 

wkohov ^ ftvoppvevroc liaBevelc ydpot' 

Tt)y pev ^hyivtiav alvov<nv ^rol, 
puXXop cluriStmwt roit thSalponv- 

The two last lines are thus^ited in a fragment of the work of Aristotle 
irepi tvytvtia^ preservM in Stoba»,u», 80, 25, and Plutarch, irepl e5yi- 
vciac, c. xiy.*—Ko/rot. •. ow o^m tvtnpmir o Qeoyvcc ov3! S iroiJjr»)c o 

TToiOffac 

(<»c pev (tyireiay ahovaiy /Sporol, 

^laXXov ci tiffoevovirt roTiri rX^virtod;* 

In Stobmus the MS. A. and ed. Trine, have iroiOooc us ort piv, 
whence Mr. Gaisford, transposing the words, has edited vothoas ori, 
«&c T»/v piy, &c. In Plutarch the word On is omitted. Wn think it 
more probable that one word arose from the other, and would read—« 

ovS* o iroiijrits o vou/oetc «&g 

psv kvysn{<iv, &C. » , 

Plcfewi, S 

oiiK toTiv SLydpiurmtri roimro axAros, 
ov cupa yalas eXetorov, iySa ^iimv 
i Svoytvijt Kpvilfas &y ^tif, aofSe, 

Mr, Dindorf does not mention the unfottunate conjectures of Mr. Gais¬ 
ford and Mr. Mattbiffi, upv^taff vhpta^li) inj^dci and rpvi^iC ftv <1 
0 o^(;. We propose, as a moite probable ctmyecture than any ad¬ 
vanced, upv'las ftv oiK dig , See f^elcker (fd Theognin. p, 29. 
Few mistakes are more frec^ent in raanuwripta (ind even in printed 
books) tlian^he impn>per'addition or omis^on of the negative. In this 
case the negative had probably falleh outi and a later transcriber re¬ 
stored the sense by changing foKhs into >o*pc, but in So doing spoiled 
the metre. 
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PMluct.fragm. l2i—‘ 

varpic KaXwc irpdaffovara roi^tlrv^ovyr* kel 
rWnOfi, cvoTvxpvvTa £' acBevij. 

Th^se senseless and unmetrical lines are preserved in Sfobacus xxxviii. 
p, 230 ; where nne MS* has hf^Tv^oitra for ^vffTV)(Ovyra. Mr. Mat¬ 
thias conjectures rou rvxoyr* hd for roy evrvxoDyr^ acl. Hence read; 
n-arptc t:aK€ie vpdairovaa rhv rvxpyr- del 
ridtifft, ^voTtf^oScro 5' kfrOtyrj. *' 

“ Every man, whoever he may he,- is raised by the prosperity, and depressed 
by the sufferings of his country.'* 

Murip. Trag. incert.fragm. 55 :— 

pn^tpa KarsKra rhv iphr' 0po\ve Xdyoe' 

CK'do' Inowray, y BiKovaav ovk tK&v, 

We would read /Spax^c b \6ype. Co.upare A rebel, fragm. 29 :— 
&Tt\ovcJi pvBoc, /.o) X/y eZ‘ to yap Xiyetv 
ev Sewoy iariy, el f^pot rivit PXdfii}*'. 

Ibid, fragm. 67 xoXsjrol iroXeiMi ybp d^rX^wv' 

From Plutarch. The same verse is also cited by Aristotle, Polit. vii, 
p. 4.33, E. 

The fragments of Aristophanes are repeated, in an abridged form, from 
the late excellent e4iti»n of Mr. Dindorf, vvhjch has left little for either 
the diligence or ingilnuky of succeeding critics. Of the fragments of 
ADschyius an edition is expected from Mr^ermann, which, if wo may 
judge from the dissertations on some of the lost, plays published in his 
Opuscula, will be of th^ highest merit. Jti the mean time, the volume 
before us contains the best collection of the fragments of .£schylus and 
Sophocles now in existence; and the fragments of Euripides, thougli not 
given with such copious detbil as in the work of M'atthite, appear in a 
much purer form than in- that edition. 'iThe paper is good, and the 
type, though small, very distinct* On the whole,, we consider this vo¬ 
lume as a most useful and laudable publication, and for the purposes- 
of reference and occasional consultation, very convenient to all admirers 
of the ancient Greek drama. . 


Art. XIV.—Afemow'rs ffwie Femme ,de f'lualite sur 'Louis XVIIL, sa 
Cour,. et son Rtgm. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

The mass of sm^disant Mfmoinsri'ecnts et inedits,* published in France 
within the last few years, has^ in this country at least, actually glutted 
even to nausea the natural propensity of mankind for that agreeable 
and erst favourite style:of compositidi}, which combines, or combined, 
the e^y .pleasures of light reading mtli the dignity of historical study. 
For our ovrfi we have looked Ujpon^ these innumerable jiweado- 
biographies mef^y.as so many hktdricaV'Hovels, deprived, for the'.hie- 
ino!r-tiilc^ssake,.ofthe story and the interest which fascinate our atten- 

, * The descriptive l^fle sins raUier by inc(M^ple,leness than positive fulseliood, since 
what was unwritten w«» cvrMitnly unpuMish^t, and' wiiat was' nukiwwu, even to its ‘ 
supposed nutliors, ititiy well be cslled s^ret. •, 

f 
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tion, in the delight&l productions we have latterly been accustomed to 
receive under the humbler name. As jsuch, wc have e^eembd them un¬ 
deserving otir notice. Thew(flrk now- before us, however, (though in so 
far belonging to the same class that it is not written, we understand, by 
its presumed anonymous author,) distinguishes itself from its fellows 
in one very imporlant point; as we are assured that the bcst-informed 
foreigners believe the Femme de Qiialite in question to have really 
supplied the—J^vhat shall we say?^not facts; for the w'ord would 
involve an assertion which we are by no means prepared to maintain; 
but the raw material, afterwards wrought into its present form by 
three or four gentlemen constituting a very respectable firm in the book- 
manufacturing line. Now since, in compositions of this description, 
the substance is assuredly of far mord consequence than the workman¬ 
ship, or the auctorial claims an^ abilities of any memoir-scribbler of 
either sex, we deem the volumes in (|aeft(ion worthy of some attention, 
as showing the view which Madame Olimpe, Comtesse Du Cay la, (so her 
editors initially entitle her) took, or wishes to give, of her royal friend. 

Kespecting Madame Olimpe, Comtesse Du Cayla, herself, we hardly 
need remind the reader, that she was the reputed mistress of Louis 
XVIll. She herself, indeed, dcVlaYes that the attachment was alto¬ 
gether Platonic, save as far as her ears were concerned,* and insinu¬ 
ates, with French delicacy, proofs of, or reasons for, its being so, jwhich 
our English delicacy forbids us even to allude to more distinctly. 
The lady further declares <ti;ierself to have p^sed unscathed through 
ordeals where no siufo reasons are alleged to have guarded her virtue, 
preserving her maiden puri^ througu sundry nocturnal interviews 
with that fanatic and unfortunate Bonaparlist, Charles Labedoyero, 
and her nuptial fidelity tlirpugh various suspihious intimacies with thb 
Duke of Kovigo'^nd others, the gallant dnke himself not appearing to* 
entertain any very high, respect for the propriety of the lady's con¬ 
duct. In fact, she confesses to only one failure of her virtue, and that 
was in favour of a noble Venetian Carhonarot her love for whom, 
nevertheless, if stronger than her virtue, was weaker than her loyalty, 
for she betrayed to the king the secrets she wrung from Morosini’s 
passion, and w’as thus remotely the cause of his suicitle, which she 
wept for a whole week. Let us not, however, be understood to blame 
the lady’s resefve. We fully agree with Madathc dc Genlis, tliat a 
memoir writer is not- bound to tell the vt^ole truth, provided he or she 
tell nothing but the truth ; and we think a woman of incorrect conduct 
would doubly ofifcrul against public morality by proclaiming tier frail¬ 
ties. What we quarrel with is the unnecessary mention ot supposed 
intrigues for the purpose of fibehr purity. We know nothing, 

and had no desire to hear apy of her girlish amours,' Aid we 
think it would been in .betteir ■«> nave leA the reader to 
form his own cpinicHi her p^nexifou with the gouty old king, nuless 
indeed she couhi have boldly pfonoaiieed*'bis aflection for her to have 
been whol]]p paternal. , ,, ♦ 

- •— . — . .. ' I.. ’ ,. 1, 1-— --», 

* She for ever repreaehtt the words and eaecdotes to be luch qa aho eanuot 
repeat. 
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This connexion, however, be its character whaUt might, Tnanifestly, 
affordoU Ma<lame Do Cayla, such oppartuffities of knowing Louis the 
XVKhh's opinions and feelings npon most subjects, as stamps her 
statements, lier records of conversations, her court-gossip in short, with 
a considerable degree of anthenticity, and makes the book worth run¬ 
ning through. Moreover, although parts of it woIaM certainly never 
have been written, by any EngUrfnvoman above the condition of the 
Harriette Wilsons, it oontains ntjthing bo objectionable in points of 
delicacy, as need exclndo it from the drawi|ig-rooin. We have, 
accordingly, no hesitation in recommending, even to our female readers, 
les Memotres d’wic Fernm dr Quality as amusing and not uniastructive; 
awl, expecting our recommendation to bo acted upon, we shall in con¬ 
sequence abstain from ofTering either an abstract of their contents— 
which, iiuleed, is pretty nearly an impoBsibility-—or many long extracts. 
We shall further take leave ter define'the labour of rcliuing the absurd 
notions which the fain- memorialist (as allowable a dcnoniination, we 
think, as Mr. C. Butler’s Reminisbent) ascribes to IJis iSIost Christian 
Aiajesty touching the perfidy and selfishness of British politics upon all 
and every occasion, hnd the excessive feudal oppression and total want 
of liberty we poor English groan junder, and the correctness of General 
Pillet’s accounts of EiiglisU women and English manners.’*' Neither 
do we intend to troo]blo ourselves with such ,a work of supererogation 
as the vindication of fhe Duke of Wellington from the extraorduiary 
faults detected in Sti, Grace by the keen eyeS of the king ami Ids b^/e 
amk, such as coxcombry, vanity, sUUness, theatrical trickery, cowardice, 
and what not. We sIumI content ouraelvn^ with mentioning a low of the 
leading traits of the king's character, as drawn by himself in his bio¬ 
grapher’s statements, and conclude with extracting a short conversa¬ 
tion, illustrative of his opinioa of the ultra-royuhsts, amongst whom 
ranked Madame Du Caym herself; and, as> she silently gives us to 
understand, the royal brother, nephews, and nieces. 

Louis XVin. appears, from diis account, to have been rationally 
convinced of the actual impossibility of restoring the ancieu re^me^ 
and of the absolute neceasity of conforming, partially at IciKsr, to the 
spirit of die age; and therefore bent upon upholding his Charley to 
which he was besides attached with the blind fondness of a parent and an 
author;! but being withal deeply imbped with the feelings, opinions, 
recollections, and hahsts of the days of absolutism, he enacted the consti¬ 
tutional king in a somewhat d^potia Vain, more diverting than is con¬ 
sonant wiUi English ideas of nionarchy. Jealous of his power, 

I... . in', .. p. i. , .. . 

* For (he benefit of sa,chmB<)ew M wm kj^w^mltber the disgiudog werk itself, 
nor the ipttracU ipvea, st tfw time of tiii pub^Uoa, hy ww of ear brother mriodici^s, 
we will just mcatbia as a tha} luxordilBWIo Meaeral Piltet, every Englishwo- 

tnatj who lias attained, to (he sfiiitronly age of fori^, more than tipsy every evening 
dtiriDg the temporary aft^ndinher s^parafion Of theiwo sexes, and that every Engtish- 
luaa Hills hU wife with btpiudty vdiim tired of her; most men thus disposing of three 
women a-^cce, in pqnUh«n«nt, we eoneelve,' for Iheir inebriety. •' 

, t Their preference of other constilotiomit forms to his CAorts was, it sbonld seem, in 
Lotus’s ejfos, the otigutai idn of the Spsnish, JBortaguexe. Neapolilan, and Serdinian re¬ 
volutionists; and' wc are not sure hut pT his majeaty’s opiniob. 
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jealous of his mintstei^, f^d thfiie ceputatioB^ W yei appesTs to 
have been Jed by every- favourite who, to. use^ an exprsasiva vu^arism, 
could get the length of llis* foot, (Deeasea gamed his favour, it 
seems, by receiving Latin lessons from his majesty,) and wh^m he 
forgot the moment he was. teaaed' into dismissing them« His laud- 
alile ambition to b% beloved by his subtects, his desire to be supposed 
indebted for both liis restorations to their loyalty, ted him naturally 
enough, but less laudably, to hate iQio -allies who placed, and, while 
needful, supported him upon bia throne, more especially George IV. 
and the Unite of Wellington, the hst, as the commander of the army of 
occupation/the former, for making public a letter in which Louis had 
professed to owe his crown, undi^ God, to the Prince Regent of Eng- 
irind, which letter was meant solely for tlw private gratiheation of the 
IJritish soveraign’s own vanity, npt of his people's. But the most ori- 
, ginal part of the jiicturc is the king^^ Uter&ry vanity. Louis appears to 
have occupied himself in coococtmg arttcl^ fo» newspapers, to have 
claimed a sort of partnership concern in divers comedieM anti operaa, 
to have written, corrected, poHsfaed, copied and recOpied his parlia¬ 
mentary speeches, with a diligeuee worthy of Poph or Gray, and alto¬ 
gether without the participation of his vesMumk tnJnisters, and to 
have bored every creature •within liis re«ck with these and all his 
other compositions, swallowing the grossest, ^Idest dattery, like 
mother's milk. The surest r^tcipe for piitttmg hnn into good humour 
w:^to request the gratihctition. of hearing hint read the Voyage de 
l*am d Bmxellcs, But the most important point in Madame Du 
Cay la’s representatiou is the iqpnner in which •the whole clique of ultra- 
royrdists tormented the poor old king, if not to death, out of all the 
comforts of hi'< life, in orde^ to goad him, whom they treated as little 
better than a jaco^n, inta couhter-revolutlonary measures. Upon one • 
occasion they exploded a*barrel of gunpowder upon a back staircase, 
and accused the liberals of having deseed thereby to blow up tbe 
Tuiieries and its royal inmate. After public congratulations upon his 
escape, the belle mme presented herself, and was thus accosted :— 

. Do you know that your friends, whom ^ my ftiithful subjects, give 
me proofs of tlteir attachment that are any thing but agreeable to me it 
** llovr so, sire? 

Did you not Rear the explosion ? 

** Can you suspect tlHi royally, whilst tbe^acpblns— 

'* Tor this onca- are very innocent. It is a machinfytton Of your right- * 
thinking men; a little plot to frighten mo, 

“ Impossible! 

For the sake of your friends* honour, ; ^bald to Oo41 bmy be tnistakenl 
But era long we ^11 have an iriefifs^blo sftgidf bf thmr guilt. 

** \^at proofjj sire? , / ' - • 

** '(bat nothing will be found but ftus plot. 

* Truly an extraordinary pro<^?, -, 

** My dear Countess, (ret«}med the.king,) the Jacobins, the Bonapartisfs, 
or the Liberals, are the authors of thU ex^osiOn, before two days are over our 
heads, we shall havf thirty people arrested, aim a regular prosecn^n set oy 
foot by Al, Jacquinot and lus’uAkU'linglti .ifii on the contrary, aU this is, as 1 
I suspect, a pretty little trick of my good fri«ad^ no one wid W arrested; 
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neither M. Jacquioot, nor his underlings, will iq^titute any legal proceedings. 
If 1 seem angry, the Keeper of the Seals and the'Minister of Police will come 
with downcast looks and implore me not td follow up inquiries which may 
disturb the public tranquillity, rekindle animosities, bring hostile parties face to 
&ce, and expose honourable names to unjust imputations. 1 shall be obliged to 
give way,' the conspirators will continue to call thetnsc^vea my best friends,* 
and 1—1 shall not even be at liberty to tell them that 1 would gladly dispense 
With their friendship P' a 

Need we add, that Louis’s antioipationa were, upon this occasion, 
fully verified. We must not conclude without mentioning, that in 
literature Louis XVllI. was a rigorous claasiciste^ and that, .he would 
not have objected to M. de Chateaubriand as a politician or a minister, 
had he not reprobated and envied him as an author. 


Akt. XV.— 1. Le Gu^ux de Mer. 2 vols. 13mo. Paris. 1830. 

2. Le Gueus deaBois, ou lea Patriotea Ihlgea de 1556; suivi dc la Bataille 
de Navarin, 4 vpls. 12rao. Parte. 1830. 

3. PhilUppine'de Ftmdre^ m lea Priaomiera du Louvre. Roman Histonqiic 
Beige. Par M. H.- G, Moke.. 4 vote. 12mo. Paris. 1830. 

The innumerable .works of Qction, good, tiad, and indifferent, hourly 
littered by the Parisian press, is not the portion of our brilliant neifzh* 
hours’ literature to which we usually direct the attention of the British 
public; those only can pretend to be mentioned in our pages, thai|||ire 
peculiarly distinguished by genius, character, or Circumstances. Upon 
a late occasion we reviewed at some lefigth the productions of one of 
the most popular French novelists* of the present day, for die double 
purpose of making his (ttyle and talent .known to Qur readers, and of 
guarding such of them as dp not wish to sidly their minds with gross ’ 
unages, against being tUmpbed by his indigenous celebrity, to open any 
of his rouTtifarious volumes. Our present object is the very reverse, 
and may be more shortly attained, being to recommend to general pe¬ 
rusal the writings of M. H. G. Moke, whom we mUst however confess 
to he an author much inferior m hriUiancy to Paul de Koch. 

Moke’s principal merit, in our eyes, is die having opened what we 
may call a new held of romance, since the very few splendid scenes that 
Sir Walter Scott has 8kctche4 of Nfctherland transactions, can scarcely 
he deemed sufficient to.rcnder the teirm incorrect.f Moke has painted, 
and we really think to the life, tbc.- free, bold, wealthy, virtuous, and 
turbulent butchers and yeomitnof the Low Countries, in their struggles 
for their* civu and religi 9 U 8 rights: and we should, at any time that 
wc had happened .to meet with the^ «have recommended his Romans 
BelgePfor the mere novdty and t^vacity of their Flemish pictures.' 
But we are more especially iinpelled fd do so now, when the revolu¬ 
tions, bursting out around ps on Weryside, give additional and im¬ 
portant interest to these dever delineations of popular commotions; of 

■V*' — " . . •"i<m . .. . mi, i . . . . ■ —- .. ^ 

* • Pwil de Kocb, No. |0. ‘ ” 4;. 

t Wbilst we sfO writing, tbe pnbGcatlonbf Mr. GnttaA’s Heiress of Bruges seems 
to tax us wip) incofrectncssi; M. Moke, however, wti 8m in tbe Belgian field. 
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tlie humane and painottc ibrb^arance with which William of Nassau, 
Prince of Oranjje, and his confederates, sought r<idre88 by every legal 
and pacific iheans ere they wdUld be provoked to insurrection; of the 
horrors and atrocities nearly inseparable from civil war; and of the 
almost inevitable involvement, upon such occasions, of the best, of the 
most determined t(» refrain from violence, in bloodshed, if not in guilt. 
The happy choice of his subject-matter is not, howc’frer, M. .Mode's 
sole merit. 118 has managed it rittsonably well, and he has drawn 
many of his characters with vivid energy. - \Ve could, indeed, have 
wished that in his Gueux des Bois he had coloured, less heavily the vices 
of the Spuuish governors, commissioned by Philip the Second to esta¬ 
blish the inquisition; but we acknowledge with pleasure that the little 
he has given us of the Prince of Orange ^aiid his party is good and 
striking. In the same work the^bold and benevolent Capuchin is well 
opposed, not only to the intolerant and persecuting Roman Catholic 
priests, but to the equally vrorthy and conscientious Protestant zealot^ 
himself further contrasted widi the pscudu-faDHtical demagogue, aAer 
whom the novel is named, who, by the criminal excesses to which he 
instigates his followers, gives a show of justice to*the most flagitious 
j>rf)cee<lings of the inquisition. In PJiilipjnne de Flandre, the rude and 
iialf brutal soldier of fortiiae, the loftily chivalrous noble, arc as hap¬ 
pily painted amongst the^Frencfi characters, -asyire the Bear of the 
Butchers, and the Deacon* of the Drapers amongst the Fletnings. 
Exoecting that these novelsi^ift generally read, we shall say nothing 
of%e story of any of them, (the Gueux de Met we .as yet know only 
by name,) but shall try to selqpt a short, detacliexl scene from the last, 
Vhilipphic dc Flandre j such as may give an idea of our author's graphic 
and dramatic powers, observing however that it would'require a longer 
and more coniinuthis cxti^cl: to do him justice. 

Count William of Juliew, a w'ariikeecclesiastic, is escorting a damsel, 
wrapped in rt peasant’s cloak, into Bruges, which city is in a state of 
insurrection against Philip theFair,..King of France. 

' “ Scarcely had he entered the city, when a barricade stopped him. * What 
means this !’ exclaimed Count William, f do the people leave their ramparts' 
unguarded and entrench themselves in the street r 

** ‘ It is the smiths, who fortify their quarter,’, said a peasant, with a flail in 
his h.'ind, and a qfliver on his shoulder; * and by the blood of our Jxird, well 
they may, having hostile trades to right and But you will find the street 
to your right clear, Sic Knight.’’ 

“ The young Count follow^ his advice, and reached the market place with¬ 
out impediment. Here bands of drapers and boatmen Were in garrison ^ * 

In front of their respective. station.s they had erected posts, to which they had 
affixed barrels filled with combufli%ie^; ^d the flamOs that.'rosc eddyihs from 
those immense braaiers lighted the. wltolty^iaOe.' By this sinister ItghT were 
seen small parties of armed meO litir^iiig to'aqii}' fro, and ranging tl^mselves 
under the banners of their seyer^d, gumsi; Tha tugubrions sound of the bells, 
the shbuts occasionally uUer^ by the,funOus!lnuHitude, the distant aspectof 

* We tra^Ate tlie French Iku^liy the Scotch name of the elder of a guild or 
corporation, mr want of’an EngTuii ward.*... 
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the close columns forming in the adjeceat stree^ aU anuotmced an approach^ 
iog and iuevitablo commotion. 

There was something so frightful in the whole picture that William of 
Julicrs felt his Iiair bristle on his head. * Let us retrace our steps/ said he to 
his companion, * It fits not yon should brave such dangers. Perish ratiier the 
name of Flanders and the bon of our ancestors!' 

“ The young maiden cast nptm Inm a severe look. ^'Already have I sacri¬ 
ficed more than life,'she replied in melancholy accents, ‘^and nothing .shall 
now make me turn ha^. And whe^forc should I ? Better die here than in 
evile.' ****** 

“ A troop of pikemcn, whom their blue frocks sliowed to be weavers, sur¬ 
rounded ‘a mean-looking house. At sight of the horseman they lo-wcied tlieir 
pikes, opposing an ifou, rampart to his progress, whilst difierent voices 
clamours. 

" Who are yon^—tVhat do yoa want?—Nobody may approach Master 
Peter’s house. Priest or devil, you.pass not! 

‘ Where is the deacon?’ asked he, itppaliently. 

* If we did but knerd? P thw returned, brandishing their long pikes. 

‘ Hut his sons 7’ restnbed Wilbkm of Jidiera. 

* At the old castle,’ replied the Flemings., 

* W’ell then, Traust speak with his wife.’ 

* Yes, Yes!—^o, «ol—Call the,deaconess!—Cross your pikes!—l.ei aim 
paasl~Dnve him back!’—sliontcd a thousand ymecs. 

** The house door now ipidosed, and a' woman appeared, whose still hand' 
some and proud fece*'bore the traces of deep athiction. She glanced at the 
equestrians, and apparenUy recognizing them, exclaimed; <^Opeii your ranks! 
It is the hope, the last hope, of Flanders I”' . 

The deaconess now introduces the strangers into bor best apartment, 
and displays the warmest loyalty towartSs me lady, tlie daughter of the 
unfortunate Count of FlanderS) who, deserted by his rebellious subjects, 
had been perfidiously invited by King Phifip to tluvi'rcnch court, and 
upon his appearing there, .treacherously seeded and imprisoned. I'lic 
deaconess eagerly divests Philippine of her rustic disguise, and the 
latter anxiously inquires for die J^eactm de Koning, who, iii expiation 
of his rebellion, has devoted himself to her father’s cause, and upon 
whose aid she i^ies, lor gaitfdi^ DVef the good city of Bruges, already 
in open revolt against I<VeQeh oppression; 

^ Ihev were interrupted by a marline vciee dtat called but from the lower 
story, * Be of good dicer, DeacohesL^ F^r is in the Count’s palace, 

and wo are going to fetdi him ; 

“ * What mean those wovdsf Countess, starting up. * Ifas 

the fatality that pursues our faqmy rStpdiied to d« Koning ?* 

" The deaconess in tears ^ her bH am open window, and showing her a 
Crowd of pikemeq jostling Sttch odisr, dn said, * Those are the weavers re-^ 
turaiiyt to town; the Gtadei, hiissktd*lo^iM^ had taken advantage of their 
absence to throw the deacon hito pisbCHu -New i^y will pay dearly fer it. 
Do you see how the arms gUl^oadfe Piaw ^u'Bmrgf They are lighting 
the toichesj thi^ fM unfelling^the hsAttem. <>Tbe hour of vengeance is comer 
** From the window Williata a^ lldtippine saw part , of the great market 
place, and of the net^houring strongly mrtified castle. Die nc^t was dark, 

‘ ’the sky clouded; but the blazing csitks and torches cast a.ruddy and dickering 
fight over the discoverable space. The stately edihees of the old esa& and itm - 
market pbee presented a va^e and impetfeet outfii!ke» appearing t)6 fireinble as 
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the wind agitated the eddying ffiTe and smoke, or to move with the motion of 
the torches. 

“ 'fhe wea^’ers were wuisteriug 4l the old castle. They were compressed be¬ 
tween a church of antique and gigantic arcliitecture, and rampartsirtcentjy half 
destroyed by fire. Tliey set forward, and such were theit numbers that they 
seemed rather turhina upon themselves than proceeding, when iho' bead of 
their column appeareu entering the market place by a dark and narrow street, 
PresenUy they stogped, without any percwUble cause. Loud cries arosi^. * * 
Philippine clasped her hands, and^for a moment seemed engaged in 
prayer; then raising her beautifid head, £^e.murmured, * I will stay tliem.' 

‘‘ She sprang upon her horse widi the grfee and • lightness of a dauglitcr of 
air. Her white robe floated in laige folds over her courser** back; her tresses ■ 
fell in curls upon her shoulders. Pale, but not timid, she urgM her steed 
amidst the throng, forbidding all attendance. 

” When Philippine reached the Spot,' the* column was again in motion. 
The weavers had driven back a body of enemies who Jliad opposed their pro¬ 
gress, and the oonfiict was raging round the palade of the Counts of tlanaere. 
She .saw the butchers and fishmongers, who guarded the palace, hurling large 
stones at ihcir assailants. She heard battle c^es and grtjaiis of pain. Put it 
was impossible to make way through the infuriate mass of theldraper's faction, 
and for a moment the young Countess forgpt her purpose, Whilst gazing on the 
spcclade that now fixed her attention. A party of Carpenters, smiths, and 
tilers, had undertaken to penetiate into the palace, by tluowihg a sort of bridge 
across from the roof of a ncigliDoutiDg house to one. of tfie turrets, '[hrice they 
succeeded in placing beams «cr<^s, tlpon which the boldest immediately sprung; 
but every lime their enemies Overthrew their bridge, and with it were seen 
to fall those who had trdsted to its support. But the assailants were not di.s- 
couraged. A fourth attempt was smade.. A longer beam was more securely 
placed, and a Uuong of brave spirits.rushed on to the tottering bridge. Again 
some fell, but many reached.th^turret; and immediately hrge.planks alibied 
a passage to their coihrades.A shout of triumph resounded through the ad¬ 
jacent streets. The body of the column pressed dto Hie palace of the Counts 
was won! ' 

Philippine could now dige her horto forward, and she arrived in the 
pahnee court ju.st as de Koniitg, relettsed fimh his dungeon, was lifted up in 
trraraph on a shield. , 

Insignificant in person, old, and blind criT one^e^, there was nothing in 
the appearance of the d«icon of the drapers tbail boold aw3e,'flgUeT> or darsle. ^ 
He' was a iow-bofn^man, with odlinary features,, an^ i^oble r^rriage, a hard 
and sliarp eye; but the indomitable resolutioti on his bald and bony 

forehead recalled to the imagination those afilique pronze statues, unchanged 
by time or tempest Ilia fetters had been broken, but Some links still hung 
upou his arms, which, with looks of the fieipesti^sentment, he was display¬ 
ing to his avengers. Iltose who bore him in triumph, nimost all wounded and 
covered with blood, presented such contrastsjis only popular commotions can- 
offer, Hero was a plaisterer wbite*wflh; ltoo^ there a smith with blaclj^ned 
hands and foce; weavers^ dyers, fidfero, all; oiTOfetttiy drosseil and arm^ but. 
all alike robuk, bold, and dtger..' Some m the hostile trades, who 

had been brought to the deaepn^ Ieii^,'4eetoi4 bciideffined to certain death, 
hiost of them were on their knees c^acnl^tuig their dying prayuni; but a few, 
more intent on Graving their enemies than on tlfe ssivatios of their own souls, 
stood upright, with threatening lot^cs knd insulti&g words, defying the rOvenge 
of their conquerors. 

** * 'WfaatdviU we ^ with thc^ de Koningf iwpuied eome of thq leaders.' 
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< To death wid) them! To death witli ^henl !* shouted the impatient 
crowd. 

*1 And the deacon, his Iveart still ulcerated*, seemed to smile ‘at the idea of 
their execution, lie bowed his head in token of assent; his lips moved to 
pronounce the fatal word. But a voice, to which every nerve in his frame 
vibrated, murmured, * de Koning!’ lie shuddered, raised his eyes, and met 
the severe gaze of the young Countess. 

“ The checks of the proud drapej-were crimsoned with,shame. ‘ Of what 
mud is man’s soul formed,” excIaicniSd he bitterly, ‘ that for petty quarrels 1 
should every minute lietray the cause to-which I have dedicated my existence!' 
And springing down from the buckler, he resumed in a loud' voice. 

“ ‘ hlo tnore honours, no more authority for me! Behold U 0 i» whom we 
must all obey!’ 

“ All eyes were already fixed upon Philippine, who appeared amidst the 
ferocious multitude us a being of a higher nature. At first, the superstitious 
notions of the. populace mingling with'the illusive charm sjiread over tliat 
pure, white, .'ind aerial form, they shmnk from her in mute alarm. But when 
the name of Philippine ‘of ITandcrs had been pronounced, all pressi-d around 
her whose misfortunes had excited so much interest and compassion. The 
offences imputed to her father were forgotten, together with the municipal en- 
Tnitie.s of the different trades, and innumerable voices enthusiastically raised 
the battle cry of her house, Flanderpn den Leeuw —The J.ion of Flanders i” 

Having thus.awarded to M. Moke his due meed of praise, and given 
a fair specimen of his talents, we shall further prove our opinion of his 
merit, by pointing out some of the fauUs which we should w'isli him to 
avoid whilst pursuing the career so happily begun, uninterrupted, as we 
trust it may ui future be, by such hors d'tewre Ls his Battle of Nava- 
rino. IIi.s characters are exaggerated,iand that sometimes to a degree 
off ourseness; and he unscrupulously deviates front the species of his> 
torical truth, which we expect in a histowcal novc^, i. e. truth of cha¬ 
racters and inarmers. In fact we think ///ofi‘the best style of historical 
novel, in which the historical personages arc Well interwoven wirlt the 
story, the hero and heroine being fictitious, as in Ivanlioe, and indeed 
as in -M‘. Moke‘s own Gueux des Bois, This is our taste. Neverthe¬ 
less we would not quarrel with our author for rescuing Philippa, or as 
he pleases to call her, Philippine of Flanders, the affianced bride of 
^ Edward II. of England, from' the premature death to which the re¬ 
morseless Philip the Fair is said to Iji^tvc doomed hei;,iu his own palace 
as the surest w'ay of preventing her tnarriage; nor yet for sinking this 
resuscitated princess into the inimorota of a French knight. But wliy, 
to take our example from the same novel, lias he loaded with obloquy 
tbe memory of a queen, Jeanne de Navarre, of whom the last and 
ablest French historian, after ransacking, as in duty bound, all sources 
of information, expressly. says, ‘^Hijstory has preserved nothing Ve- 
spcAing her that can enable us to judge of her character or of her in* 
ftuene'e with her husband;”—?• And yet more, why has. he done this, 
falsifying the date of her djeath to cffiect it, for tlie sake of diminishing 
the odium that rests upon her husband^ Philip the Fair, one of the 
most contemptibly detestable of modern tyrants; the z%ffianly virtual 


SimiQudi, H^oire its Fnnfais, vol. ix, p. 
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of an aged pontilT, who^t* rhief faults s|ir‘iih^ ftoin )>ai' 
tiah'ty to that veiy l^hui^;*.the lo^al phimlem* and murdt'UM ni jlu* 
whole ordei> of Knights Tenipiarii; in a ti^ordi for wo havo no U-i >uie 
to enumerate his crimes;, )^e t6w^rUl> robbor, wl>o etToctcd hy gto,» 
frauds, by the tricks of a petlvfogging aitomey, those spoliations (ti' 
his neighbours anc^ s’as&ala, which Ite Iwil neJtbfr courage* nor skdl f« 
achieve as a conqueror? Further, descending to ^uuttitt% and still 
confining our acmarks lest pa^uction, why* has M. |iIokc given 
the fleircss of Navarre a brotberr^rbo must have unheiressed hci,) 
in her cousin, Robert of Artois?' Or why lias he raado the name of 
the deacoA of the weavers unpl^beian by the addition of the Freuch 
preposition, def 


Abt. XVI.—1. Verhnn^hn^tiii ever Welh Firdtemien 

. kehben zich dr Nederlan^rs veorai ia d« 14e, tLlCf c« lt)c enm Uf hrt 
vak der Toonkunai vermp>en ; rn in koe verre kun/tett de Nidtifaiuht he 
Kunitenmif van dim ^d, die zkh near ttalkn lirgtvcn hebben, invhei 
gihad hibben op de nmsijhscholeu, die itch kort {jfdirna^ Uahen h<bbui 
gaormd: DoorR. G, KtewcetUr eifi F. d. Fitu. (i>hcu»siou of ihi 
question: Wiiat services have the Ncthcrl'«idv'J*8» cspeti^lly in tlw 
14 th, 15 th, and 16th ceeturies, rerwlered to the art of nm^ic, ami how 
Ihr could the4Netherlandish arti^is of^that ^crtpd, who went into 
Italy, have influenced tb^vscfiook of tnpsic, which shorily afici wards 
arose there ^ By R. (1. Kiescwetter and F. J. Fetis.] 4 to. Ihutscls, 
1830. ' , , , 

2, Curtmtbs Ut^toriqms de la, MunquCf cam]Mment nh’essaire de la 
Mnstque mite dta portbe/te tout le mondo. Par M. FfttJ, Dliectcur 

de la Revue Musicafe* 8vo. Paris, 1830, 

• • 

In 1824, the foregoing question, was pfo^wd by the foitrth (‘bis<5 of the 
Royal Insiititle oT Litfrature and Fine Arts of the NctherlaiKl'>, 'I't 
die subject of a prise essay. Upfod«ced» among other enswc is, o.'c 
in Geinaan, 6y M» Kiesewetter, of Vicuoai, and sipc ti* Ficneb, by 'Vi. 
Fctis, of Paris, which that luerttod Jxxly juadj^ ostccm^ worthy ot the 
gold and silver medal. Both 'Oilldldates hold* believe, appoint;- 
ments in royal V national libnufies^ and fh,qy came to their 

task with those advantages of access to*d6ctcntMSSr^whicli were in¬ 
dispensable tq itssucces^l e3iaete«tio*h*'*^1hh rc»*ilti of this investigaiion, 
which has h^ upon both haiuls «fuf|tfiqnidy diligent, ivhigbly hf>- 
Bonrable to tlie genius of Flanders, |^ves ^tisfaetordy that the 
'composers of th«t natiim, ifd^ d^^vbfera of coUnterpuint, wpc 
the first who turned t cu ^V Udlitmtii ends^—eNljfession 

-« and eefinement. . Wid| tW ItoU* A first procfral ap- 

plici^tiott of the prioc^q dC{y^ they may be well in¬ 
tern; and a vidw of of vapioits uadons dui- 

ing the era«of their movt jnpi^r‘>. renders their title to it 

onquestionabki, •To ns, tha cscatnplds gnd ithistr&tiom wlm"h-*hav‘ 
been indaAtriqnsIy cpBected &«*cwcttsr furnfeh the moit va- 
vofc. Vii. No. xnr. ' 
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luiible part of the volume. They prove that from Uie time of 
Oekfghora and Josquin dcs Pres (whose <!outitry, by-the-bye, isiKH 
satisfactorily determined,) to Orlando Lasso, the Flemings were 
supreme in the musical art; and the Italians, whom we are accustomed 
^ look upon as the regenerators of music in Europe, have with na¬ 
tive frankness and candour been the first to acknowledge their obliga- 
tians.^ The scb^lof Italy was, in fact, much the younger one, com¬ 
mencing only wmi Palestrina, in /he latter half of th^ 16th century, 
during the career of Oriandus Lttssqs, one of the, last of the eminent 
musicians of Flanders. Such was the reputation of the latter school 
from the time of Ockegbem, to that^ Lassus, diet its pasters or 
their pupils stocked all the foreign courts, and certainly with the hap¬ 
piest influence upon the taste for composition. Josquin appears to 
nave been a prodigious man; his waitings are the earliest extant, in 
which arc found au instinct of the poetical, as regards conception and 
design; and he is remaikabla, too, for expression at a time when his 
coiiteuiporaries were top much occupied with rules, and calculations, to 
believe imagination, or feeling, necessary to music. He was the ad¬ 
miration, of the Italians, for the constant variety of plmi in his compo¬ 
sitions ; every one of which seemed to extend the domain of art. No¬ 
thing need be said beyond this m proof of his great genius. Roland 
liussus, better known by bis Italian cognomination, Orlando di I.asso, 
flourished about a hundred years later thatf Josquin, under the hap¬ 
piest drcomstances that could befall a musician; and a life of ease and 
competence enabled him to leave a name as imperishable as the art 
itself. Many of his compositions are sought wffh delight at the pre¬ 
sent day, from the grace and elegance‘of their style, Palestrina, the 
founder of the Roman school, the first great name in the church music 
of Italy, and the contemporary and rival o|iOrIarido,di Lasso, was the 
disciple of Claudius Goiuliinef, a Fleming. M. Kiesewetter divides the 
history of Flemish art into three epochs—the age of Josquin, from 
U50 to 1500 ; that of Hadrian Willaert from 1500 to 15'10, and that 
of Orlando di Lasso from 1540 to 1590: from this period the genius 
of the Flemish masters dechued. It is convincingly clear, tlut, for 
a century and a half, the composers of the NeiHerlands took precedence 
of those of civilised Europe, and that tlieir contemporaries, gene- 
rally; could not pretend to equal th^r dtjU k\ the Wgher order of 
counterpoint. ' ' , v 

WVwish M. Kiesewetter hful be«a aAtisfiedwith .showing this, with¬ 
out attempting to prove that .|p^cw«s in a manner bom in Flanders. 
In our opinion, ho would have deserved the gold medal the more, 
for labouring to show, that Melpomene barae down from Heaven* via 
Hdland, and landed in Flandarafrowi Truth is the grand 

ol* national vanity. 

Who the first diseoveter of ooimte^int,i>r rather of the combination 
of rausipal tones, was* cannot ))e known, n<*r is it important. Tinctoris, 
one of the earliest and moiit reputable authorities upon mugic, ascribes 
the origin of this m fo Ei^land; but U, Kiesewetter, who will hear of 
no partition of honours with th«t classical teiritory, the history of 
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Burney m opposition. li is a matter of the most perfect iodiflereocc, 
since couoterj^nt hsutieeti ^itK^overeiS imd brought to ^erfeetion* whdt 
countrjr has the minority of donjecturcs in Its favour. The love of 
dtsplayingknovdle^gci partioalarly where nothing can W known, is hfoiblo 
in historians, whidi haaprbtt^etl the good-Hunioure4 laugh of satirisu 
from the time of Cerva^cs to the proseut* Ta oiH mlndl, the iroeds 
anti i ural pipeg of Oyldi a*4 Jtoctftios are w<wth a hun4se3 pages of 
d»y disquisitiou ujjKin the ori|^n qf moslc. The essay of M. Fmw does 
not manife&rt any impoftgnt ^atig^oD from tha| of hit follow-lahourer. 
He ascribes,* howhver, t«>i the FlUmsh, the h<moor of forming the organ 
school, tor lehich Oelpmany has become celebrated. 

The volume entlf)^ CttrmUe^ Hy^oript^ de fo ilfast^ec is a piece of 
genuine hook-mahing. It has no more oonoe<^ior» with 4a Miutqu^ 
m\e d ta portfe dc tout h Utlonde Bian if it were an essay on the steam 
engine.* One volume having sold olfquiclklyi F6tis thought it ex¬ 
pedient to try his fortune witJi another. Ito has aocpwlingly reprinted 
several essajs from tho Hevue 3f«4icfl/lf, hw letters on the state of 
music in England (not omitting tho falsehood! contained therein), and 
joiuc d to these Certain extracts from a general hioffraplucal dictionary 
of musicntis, which he is about to puultsh. This tne dpmpUmen^ ntces* 
fattr to La Mmgue d la potf^ 4e tout it Mtmdt! Tho author 
moans that tho profits are a eou^Ummt ntcttsidre\n his poekct. 

*• nsrisnirifirimr,, . .. 

Art. XVIL—John Pettei«son% fnlMidig J/cimtS GrmmaHka tfleu 
og»a foi \kntngar oth ay owgt of otdem grun^ormer, (Jobii Peterson's 
Complete IlebiW Ornpimar, die.)" Lund. li*20. *ftvo. . , 

Grammatical tieatises are showered dowh upon the UKMld as thick as 
had'Stones. Eveiy man who sets up for a teacher seems to think be 
must cMablish bis title by the pubUcation of a $chocd«book or a Giam- 
mai. Thi* is particularly the case in Germany* where it Is difficult to 
Srty lyhether the class of ^wrifers or of rcadew is the most numerous. 
Amidst the shoals of books upon IsnmiBges, there are few worth lescu- 
iug from obscurity^ they are general^ o«U itpetitiona of one atrother— 
amidst a century of which, upt one ray pf Uovelty throws oat even a 
nipmentary hi tghiineiw. We could luention % man who has written four 
Gianomars of mwsaiue language, all ncnl^ one another,^ yet each of 
course prsftending to he tSa desUleiatuni;*^ hi an Italian Giaminae 
just puUUshetk the Ulustriouji !nd camltd iitfthoi coiijfesses that if he had 
undeii^ood the subject «s well whan begaU hi» work «s be did when 
he had cuiupleted lt« be sbooldf hate iUKde e much bettor book. As soon 
as be had coded bis task his bcHth of ifie fundamental 

< baractei and the cofnpenknt piuts and al^tgtles of tlie languagci and he 
should there^telrave f«Uif his duty^M 1ie<h«vu thoroo^ly ei^ainted 
with the topJe, to give Ifis pitidiKmcm hhi# g 0 Lz^aHd«ttOe 9 ta!t’r^^i^ 
another shape. HVould sQeiii*that the litetmry mle mM rkit to vmth be* 
cause yon understand—not'to WTite because ||tou have kimwledge; but 
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to write because you do not andcrstand‘~»^to^write because yon have not 
knowJedge. 

The oi iental languages, requiting mord attention for their competent 
undrr^tnndingfhave been tolerably safe fiom ibe intrusions of ignorant and 
presuniptuous raenj they ore in their very form and*appearance repulsive 
to v.iin and shallow scribblers; and the book before us is an admirable 
specimen.of what elaborate stndy and thorough acquaintance with the 
subject can prodnec. . It is the fruO' of long lalmttr, and bf an exhaufitive 
examination of the whole field of whidi^it treats. No portion of it is 
written without due care; there is noJjjpstei, no presunnptioii any where, 
its different parts are all complete in tl^mselves and bartnodious in tbeir 
union. It is the work of a tcacbcr in the University of .Lund, in Swe¬ 
den. His system of derivations is, we believe, original: be defends it 
with great ciudition and ingenniiy; and it is much to be icgretted Ihaf 
the small extent over which the SwedAb language is spread, must give 
to his theories a share of attention veiy far less than that to which they 
are entitled. We wish this Grammar were published in Latin, so as 
to give orientalists in general an opportunity of estimating it, and in 
this case wc would respectlally suggest to the author, that his arrange¬ 
ment of the different parts of speech might he improved, ami that he 
would do qrel) to'take the dcrivate forms of the verb in the order em¬ 
ployed by Arabic'grammar ians, (vl*. §atat, gMtl, higtU, hithgattcl^ 

htthg'(4tU ntgtal) ; anb these forms should mso be distinguishcii from 
the. variations of go/ (gatal, gatel), which iy fact, in Hebrew as well as 
in Arabic, uloue deserve the title of conjugations. The conjugations 
should be distinctly and fully explained bqrore any the slightest reference 
is made to their derivatives. It was, peibaps, the high authority of 
Gesenius, Ewald, and other German oiientalists, that led our author to 
introduce jironouns before toouns—precedence whollj' nnsanctioned by 
true philosophy; for the distinctions of sex vent lo^ before their ab- 
brevinteii representation in tlie pronominal form. The difference be¬ 
tween and hi (he imd she), would naith«a> have been invented nor uu- 
dervtood until man and woman, father and mother, biother and sister, 
son and daughter, and the tboti^nd other gecder-distingnlsbing woids, 
had obtained curiencys The substitute ebmdd on every account follow 
“^the principhb And It is cnrlOUs to obSftrvt , by « reference to the vene¬ 
rable authority of the Bible, whet was thn progress ql: language, and 
how the noun substantive Wav made the ground-work of the whole. 
•• And llm Lord God formed beast of the field, and every fowl of the 
air, and brought them unto to see wbat be vrOuld call them; aqd 
whatsoever Adam caUed cvety lirin^teryature, that is the aamd thereof.” 
(Gs#- ii, } 9, ilO.) llete, beiW evenjtfaf creariop of Eve—here we find 
the eicfucuts of the infant language «fbe world: yerbs followed nouns; 
and aftcewar^^eatne those ^yenltonat abbreviations which give so 
much flexlbUity anMLjvutistv to languai^e, 9 nd those tonifications which 
reprevent^toediftemtff shedcsbf thoiE^ht. » 

We think the aii||iocV verbal sysi^m susceptible of much simplifica¬ 
tion. lie Itd^ adm»^ mght 'coniugatictoec which in truth might be re¬ 
duced to one, with serefi derivative f 0 r»$i.^y, hq haq|gone further. 
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and intiioducied ^tive^ passive and lecipidcal^ivbicb it wiU be t&bvion^ u> 
the Arabic scboW« are ojalya aevr derivatives. Ipfe effip^oywi two eoii' 
8tract»c forms, w'faicb are indy ooly two separate elasa^ or verbs, and 
by tbus encumbering bis piu^ ^itb needless refinements and fiistkm- 
tions, destroys tbbJbimdijy or bis general vtevTs. F«ar eaamplei ba tbns 
gives tbe fits! co^ttgatlcm in the present tense. ^ ^ « 

ttCUu *’ I * rteipw^l 

■w— rr* i 

gatid gatol ^ (fatfil) ni^l 

We do tjQt tbink this a bap^ aifatigemenb^we donbt even its emreett 
ness. 


We regret that we cannot praise onr antbor's ortbographyt Taking 
the Swedish alphabet as his imtiUment of pronnaclatipi^ we thhvk his 
jmpiis must be jcd astray, lie g^ves, foroxample!i to the letter the 
clmiactei of ds. It is simply and puiely tbelfrdich and Bn^isb i lie 
MTitcs aata, van, and dcsciibes the sdnnd to be v> It isTfi rcabl^ m. 


And this misconception is cmionsly illustrated by a note, page II, where 
be says thp aspiiate d has not, as is commonly sup{lOsed, the sonnd of e, 
bfcaute It is but larcly intci^angcd with etOtp; wbiebls just as if be 
said ^ is not 1 . in English. because ft Is rarely replaced by w. He re« 
piesents QoJ by k instead of y, wbfeb is in fadfc tbemenilesl letter. These 
misconceptions Will be nfiderstood wbesn we obsdhre that the somds oi 
z, Tti and g ate unknown to dhe Swedes> tiniess as represented by a, v 
and K, ^ ^ 

In the vowels too, we tliink bo is mistaken In tenreseniang tlidiong 
Kholem % n, which has the Smnd oa in our wordl bro(td ; while the 
tiiic sound is tliat of oa in the word fixm, and might, according <o the 
sjstem of Sir WfUiam Jodbs, have been ver^ appropHatcly written 6 ,. 
'Ibc wilting of Jdd and Cliif J^tf and KSf matiot be maintained* for the 
Greek ttara ond the Latin ga evident^ predicate the long and close d in 
the onginal EbrnmcuiQ names;^ The letter & m^bt, hosvever, be used 
as a fit rc|>ret^eatfve those eases 'wfieto, as ha Swedish* the^tiermn 
for thd Khdjl(^*(o) is an Alej^ {a)/as> for Instance^ & plot), where the 
Arabic imupd also clptely Appioaclu^ 10 the^ o^'as ^ fo \tiot), ^ 

These remaiks.have been eUmted by finv b^ of fhis Gram-^ 

tnar, and^onr ddl^^iO ^ooi^tribute a Jhl^t ter» ^dws Its perfection. 
It U rathtartoo eniorsie 'lim>^^^une«ik mrik^ektends 


A Bar. 

riitb^JSikbfdlff'f 
lo/stsc^ieoJtkRh 
Campagnfi*^ 


rerfeder 

.•cm 


262 SkeCthet. 
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but few sMfi outside the gates of Rome ^ more remote p<^mts are less 
frequented, partly on aceonnt of their dhttmce from the high road, 

F ai tly because they are, without aj:yr reason decfied lor being unsafe. 
t was tlurefore or no sinaU itnportahco to 6nd a propeily-qualtlied 
traveller to examine carefully the whole conntry from Civfta-vecchia to 
Tciracina, fioro Kami to Sara, in order to give an accurate^account 
of the present condition of the cdMntry* with im *exadt description of 
the antiquities, and to Int the points, where it may be desirable to 
make further r<>8carches» In die nork, rtoyf be&re us tlm difHcult task 
IS not only setinfactoiily perlbrinedf but it contains moreovenan enthely 
new investigation of the old Roman causeways or military roads, the 
old itineraries and Tabula Pt^tiHgtrUtm are fteqnently revised and cor¬ 
rected, and the positions of a gteat number of ancient towns and mili¬ 
tary stations IS now fixed with the utmost precision. Uy the exact¬ 
ness of bis measurements the quthor was enabled to delineate tw'o 
maps, grounded upon entirely new data. Proceeding ft cm the differont 
gates of Home, as points of departure, the text of the work is divided 
into eleven sections,'each of which comprises one particular bianch of 
roads, together with the adjacefit relics of aottquity. The iii st map, 
inscribed ” Coniorni di Koma Modelna,^, not only gne^ a distinct 
image of the present ghape* 6f the soil, but indicates also all those spots 
where ancient remains are stijl to be sCen. Every place, down to the 
smallest casale,” IS marked, and the'ro^ds leading to them pointed 
nut, so that this map will be even more useful to^the sti anger than the 
best-load book, ^ne other map, bc&riqg the title “ Agri Romani Ta¬ 
bula,” specially recommends hstlf fay the delineation of the old Horn m 
high-ioads. A smdl plan Of Hqtne, with its Seicn Hills, its gates, 

* and bridges, aifiuds a dislinct view of that ancient cTassical sod. 'J'iie 
index of the ancient and moderp names ssine^ed is wmost usctul addi¬ 
tion to a work which, for coo^teteness and accuracy, surpasses any 
previous work on, the aubjedt. 




•J^ote to ike Aniek tm io No* 

\ * 


We have heard, wiA much regret, tWt Mr. €eoper, beamed and ^xihshlr* 
enod author of the Leitta sur'la CWf dt h CAanr<//rr»p, reviewed oy tts in a 
former Number, has conceived that thepfOVdwitm any referesneo to hie virortc 
in the article on Coitficaiiont in oftt itlit Nttmber, wa4 intentional. Nothing 
could be further ficoin oor intentiOA, than to be guilty even of the appearance 
of a slight towards so dietingaiahw aasriter*'* We were tm well aware that 
Moyer’s wotk bad been ocewnoned by Mr. Coopet*^ Zistten, asrtheft SavignyVi 
tr.act hod been oocasiooed ^ that of Ihibadt NeMtar ei these facts was 
stated formally to our readers, as ve^ did not Piw4mi to a IHefuy kuio^ 
of the controversies respecting codiification. she dhiof bhi|ect ^ our article 
was to examine the arguments of Mr. Bentham, as a representatlre of those, 
who, by codidoa^n, understand a total repeal of <be existing law, and a sub* 
stituiion oi new^w in its place. In exposing ({irhat appeared to ns) the 
eirors and inronsistencies of that doctrine, and we Incoocinstvenass of those 
arguincnui which oppose codification as nebessanly Ipipiynig an enactment 
of new law, we took occasion to refer inesdentaUy to 8otae,palsi^ m the 
woiks of Sanguy and Me^r, and somn other pi^icafioos; but we neither 
professed to exhaust the subject, and to weigh all the argun^nts of different 
writers on each side of ih| i^oSstio^ nor evso to enumerate the^pitncipal 
English authors on the suli^t. Had such beep par Intention, we should not 
ha%e despaired of being able to whow that the grounds on which we rested 
our ar^ment arc not. to be tiverthrown even by the ten^rate and erudite 
discussion of Mr. Cooper. 




*»* We ndltingly; dve iuneftioo to tbn^foUowtng correction of a mistaiement 
relative to the late Mr. Mnrryat, in our last Number, the origin of which we 
cannot at diis moment exactly trace. 


tb the ^$tor iff the lFVire%it iimierfy Heojew. 


Sia, ' r ^ ^ 

In the article in. the last Number of your Bev!ffw,«nlitled ** the Frenili i. 
Prohibitive Systaiti/' I see with surprise, at page 40»,the foUdwittg paragraph: 

Amoi^t other tttk of conciliation, the kte Mt. Mariyat pershaded us to 
deprive them (the French r^iptured colonve^ 'df the power of selhng in our 
markets the few bogghssids gugar whit^ jihw^^roduoed^ and ceased tU 
giowit." ' * 

8o far feom Ihhi being the eaM» tnbgt XtatiUrve, the only member 

connected with thg Wm Indiet, vhif euimited tpe Bail brought forwaid in 
idoo, by hik Mejem ministmi^ liilgpdne bf excluding the prgdoce of 

the island of ikroen ibk IkCftWof Great Britidnu $» 

which he reneivod a v«t» i)f th^h# wmlil^nts of that colooy. ' 

Averring ymi to the iMsmts of qu^idon, m the oondi|B*N 

tioDofwbatjUiati^ ' ' ' InhmMn, $%, ** 

• , * * ITotdd^ient humble pamint, 


l%t <luiiXMCb TaaiuMtt, Bs«miMr*i 

JPirnmlw, tl^i. . , V 



MtsCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 

No. xin. 

t 


FRitNCE. 

Nttfohsy —Cotrlrr Loqis PhiBp de §etjur died do the 27th of AuMSt last, in 
the 77th jpar of his ago. He was one of the roost elegant and TOpnlar writers 
of ih»* piescnt his works, which are very voioimnoos, beat cvmeoce. 

One ot the latest of these, the Mm0ir» hn In 3 vols. 8vo, which only 
come down to the penod of the Iieotth lU volution, have been ex^meiy well 
learnsed both m I lartte and Ji;biilaijd, and jt Is to be hoped that the sequel of 
thf ra IS jtct tk^tined to «!ee the light, M dq $egnr served m the American war 
i>f independence, uiuler ‘l^ifiy^te, was iftctwards sent anw^sador to Russia, 
and subsequently to Vrubsta, at the bcuiniung of the tevolufion, by which tvemt 
hrs fortune was entirely rmuCd. DunniSf the fiist yesrs oi the tesolntion lie 
conintfd to«escApe thM gmllotlne, although he was. p^oicribed, and retired iiwo 
coniiilttte seclusfun, holn which he was diawh by Bonaparte, when he assumed 
the WIm hf aflAiis. lie eotoyed the favour ahd confidence of the Lmperor to 
the last * After the ustofawMa be again went into letJremcnt, bnt m 1818 was 
called to the tliamber of IW? by M Be Caamff He bas left a son, General 
Fqdlip de Segur, the heir of his tyente and his liberal opinio&s> and whose 
litei uy rochts have already obtained Inin a seat in tbe Fretidi Academy. 

'llie I itftch for,Hi»tversAl whObO foimation we noticed in 

our hit, lia^ oommmped a iponthfyioumal of its^alwut'** H is divided into 
fuo p< i^ions, the jfiisr* or giving4in account of the meetrtjgS, reports 

and deorcos of the Soothiy wfid fts comtcil, abd «ns>cell*iieoi)fS arudes; the 
secpml portion cotHisfing of dpeum^ts, tables ap'd .statiat^ai stoiments, ami 
jftu ihoridls, &r, ol whub the publietdioo hss been durected by tbe Sotaety and 
Its cminciU ' , , * *• 

I he first number coutanjii the doeumdntAit—I* A coroparatiye 

statement of the flfross revenues the clauses of ll^rcolteetjon. 

2 A yi#w of the pioiymts of jbe giros^ xetOUgg frfii|Fl&|6 to ^our 

s* Uoinenbv relative to tbe siuiHkiUlTqtlOtt, 4. ouwibet and dui^inOStioii of 
Uie o per reptbs, ' • 

Besides the OW fVeooJf aerobeis of tthpm dve,^|p<a*ety«f»ilsiits»»*t ^ 

tinned lu our lasi, it,i»tclttde8u»e*eJy 200 iorejignijifenw^ st^^ed trm,,uie 
best ipformcd of uU n«t{OUS, eat Ivft^ .;innii,AniD w^nt. Several' 

princes. 


^s eovetej^ns have v'oi 51 beneath to aswwtfte wijh^pri- ^ 

vjsie indivM^b for the purpose^ isiowledge on 

vv inch UitilatiofgovernnHn^ i»Jin ^ ^ ■ 

revived 

foe Heyiewers. 


A va’ume baa 
lished docufo 4 K^^lu‘ 
cousidetable oq i 
abodt ioar yeais 

thpor/ of Bih be pecolieoied, gib tM*** 

5nd, of the cisctymMliiSi^P^ naftinre. Ai^ifong to fo&tbe St. Bartholo- 



Misceihmous hifera^ Notices. 


ses 


mw turn Qttt of w nWttccWol at^pf to a8WSfw«|e the AOmiral CMi^ny, 

Wjiliout the concurpeoeo or know|«ag© of tb© King, on the 

Quwn and IutrCatholiOco»iicJllots, 

obtained an oidei frototHKia^f to pat the adttiralj»nw 

to de uh B> thrt tale the odJijm of a. pwc^cettcd plot, eoacej^d wnnaM 

months and dwgtused nrith infinite art and ^iwm^atioo, » woid^ 

guilt of the on^nal authors of the mfceacie » reduced to ;^he 

mission of a single mnWef, which pS acciderf Was ewtendedto a 

her and bv the fiwy of an 4 i*asp^ted and ihi>alical«6opttlaoB ww conreitea. 

allude t ^ —•_? ’ 1 * . npndaat 



enure laiiacy pi wis meory. ^ ^ ^ 

Modicis here publislicd, With the a«»»wer,oP jtfandelut,^V4 13m 

of AilgusW several days piiot 

eleven daji before the masiawe, Catherine and her son bad ‘jj® 

venior of Lyons to mlenrept afl eommuTncalioti h©twnen?rance and «";ri ww 
,Zlo, dforeUini foe lUe mgM of foe 44* of A^. o»a 
means of preventing % fi^ht ot their vHnfts and the antval of any lotted 
from Italy (where the plan liad been no’doobt submitted i»me approbation of 
some eupenor power) wh»th foight serve to pntthb | 

Other Utters of the Kmg nod -Wdelnt throwjddpi^^^ 

which has been too long control grted. The othetdocuineftte whuh the boo 


contains are ounouSo 


The year 1830, which may viieU ho deerttbated *he y«?r 
been an unfortunate one ift the aonaU of ^^acnch hteratore. Iloweyer i^w 

hbertit^ and permanent inierests of the nation, it m ® ^ 

immcdiato eltohpvc beenroost 

Tl.,s has hwnp^ f 

place among the bookseUers in Pails 'imre ftiat Umej U faU* Uttle rivort ot two 

Lndrtd. W wlfcf Imtoa «itWBi ty »lfo l«? jg 

the govehmJent to <he i9|j«nerc4of the ^SoTand lAso 

reidily seen by a eottipKoin of the hookiintbh^^ in 18d^nd 1^ 

total numberVbooti tegistcred m the weekly 

Ltbtame, for %yeat 18 W, was ? 82 d-tfae .atnn 

It we take thenjmhem foi the corte^pondJttg t»««hd? ^ the twff years, me 

difierence Will be |rtlU more ^driking. * * , ^ 

Prom ^ 

l^to to Jhiif » 
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mtr 



rttmkiwrk, 

S sm wdisW^ ^ 'hng nut 


t86 MimHemmm Litereuy Nviten* 

be«n reeentif rwnfiled fajr Firttjo JOi^ Tbei« are no alientioos, 
eacepaiDji;: tlial m thti »ew«diiic« theie ate padres a<lfiled, coiitam- 

eixiyofire mtioiki r^&inlai^evieetive of om«i$u>as and inaocuraain to be 
{bund in cfirtain arUclM the vobune^aiid whjlcb Me etakOjit ineviUbla m these 

tdograj^ical notiees. Xbafiiat velMane ef tins leot^ltras pnblikbed m )7i3 by 
jPooi Uivet, who IS the attdK^ of that and the snbse^tient volumes, to 
^ tamth inclusive, wfaieh last enis enlMiehed n if SfL live years aller his death, 
by ToiUaodet; the tendi iff % v3«Bd^ceti the ean'esth by ilemencet and 
Clemen^l the twelifth %y Oilesaibt; tlie thifteMdb h^fhe aixteenth inclusive, 
(which have anpealrod wnuiB and the aeveiBteenth, npt yet pnbltihed, but 
in a state of tbma^tWK, wofe edited by ItfawM, Bnah Gingdei^ Pastorct, 
Dwinott, Asnanry Pnval, JPebt Eadld; waa EmancPand< ^ 

Mr. Beltramii the traveller ibi Meicko. has veoently made a tour tn the 
Pyrenees, necotnpanKid by Ptofeslof Bbbb^flqoere Bouo,) and has announced 
tile lUteotioDi of imortly puldishinjlf ntdeeciniibott of these cmebrated mountains 

The Mmatrtf Conespendbims, ITnMUis&ed IfWibr ^ Dtderot me about 
to appear in lour tft INi vdhinies Svo. Thhse wiU include the memom ot his 
life by his dabj^btef, Madame Vimileol, lirotn arkidl we have already given au 
extract. One dl ^o nosjt interestiag ynirtiWs of tins ooilecUon is his co lev 
pohdence eddr^SMd to his ipistress, InadcnncdseHe Vblland, m which he was in 
^ habit of noiing>doirn a li^ ef H&frjf ef his hotlons, his Jdboitto, and all hts 
ideas. Thu oorrespondeitee eudireeds tsveotyv^ve years of Ihderot's life, 
^veial atnundg extracts from tt have ^ppi(|g!ad m the OasKtU Luterwre. 

The second hvratsoct of the Chevalier Eronsted’:, Travels m »Gteece, the 
appeaiancc of whidlb (torn thd loi^ delay that has token place, wav almost 
4espaired of, has. at jest heito natihtiied ti oontams among other dungs a 
descnpiiom witlt plat^ <»f the metopes of tile Parthenon at Athens. 

The Trendli Academy, in' it| sitting of the of November lasX elected 
^essri. Victor Cousin and Viennei to Ipie )maU ^acsutit by the decease of the 
C«mte 4e Segor and M. Potmer. 


A new aad handsomely pnatod cofteetkm hidvo.sd «a extremely dieap 
pHce, of iM best rmneh Classice^as |ust annennred by Messrs. Xmuttel and 
w ortz, at Paris. The foltowmg'afe some ^ tim ativaateges of tins dolteciioo, 
irhitili wiUeommeose with of toePmoeb Xlmatre; 

1. Thf bolt worhs mti he jpvjui lOd taeh toitoor, and''tor thu pirpose 
tiie SdUotshave been compeltod<^to totoct seveml nroduotioiu of. various au> 


toom, timt aremtitor enoneom 
olhetWiM deserved ruputalion 
% the tox^wtU Im aom^telyi^ 

3. torthe 

and ^ ea^ 

4. Th«^|^to»d paptotow 

d. And,abi^'«ihwt#ti’ 

f tbe otdect of 
tmn of readers; and Iti tim 




the life 


ofeaiih author, 
ion will he 
1 c 

util even dei^rtp. 
of tiie mtntijl 



MiietUaniout IJtei'mff Niftim* ^67 

botti ift Fneate wi in «ountrie$> dremH^le ptMrtt«n inill eonsbt 

of 23 volumes, Svo.,. tha pme oS vebim^ eniitiii&iB|[ oft ttvemg;* 400 
pages, being only Fcomf^ lst of be 

pubin^ed regulaar^ ev^ iaon^; Jty the ittke, of thoM mny vriab io 
have an edition ptibt^ on ftill d^r^pbr| an >«d)Moti ie prepared at 4a. 6d. 
per volume. •' .' 

The foUovnng is d>s lurrongement d(’^>din^ini;lk^'p^ 


. (Euvreede Molilbre, 7 volai. ii|{^ poft^kit.' ^ 

(Euvrea Choisia do 4iro!ta/ivo. nd^ ptudvdii. 

(Euvxes^e.J. Kadne«4'viciil»^8M.i^ 

Tbckt^€boi^ da VoWm'-F •»-' • ’,■' 

The whole 




The second vdlume of tfce. 


part. 'The interaaf jflirtm.i«’bfOM|nt;-OiWTO.|o.;^^ 
history to 384, A,17»C. The aciiron^ifiiill; eriti^ the 

first edition of tfae'eefidnd id 

Roman histoty, n6l,'therdbrei'#^4d,^jitf edititrt. ,;' 

The author states, in hie pfeNtniji, appeared three 

years later than he haaihti^ded, aottte dttii.td thaiWell.-yrisheTS 

to his work, who nUgiit laibetit tt$ Iwwijidseh frbtft th<t ebn* 


|( 'ki ifiiicfl DretiotMi 

arbi^ the 


viction which he adquit^ i$. (d 


i v^olnme.for pdbli* 

i*. „■ vr .a. . a *• . i,t. Jr 


cation, that *' a snbstahtialaod hijibiiy tfllil^'TO 4lftablfshed frbift tfib 

beginning of the juried it abdfthat j^Sequendy ^ would* 

reward the It^iQur ^ the hhP^aii .tp il^^ Alndtj^y^dn. every '4ei^^ tbe 
historical narrative.' h^lmii^ h&fn 

jfc k t a A ij.. ^ .wa .11 ^ 


measure unfitted,'* by the unii 


of jh^deett tfiotitlik devoted t6 


the first volume; and he.fhb a change # sid)^^, avhieh h« 


'A‘ sA.'»-... Ik}*. ..A wf*—. A 


ibnnd in die netv ediiipti^cit thb 


when his powee Of 

first sheets of the .second vSKth)e',#r^''||!i!^^:^^;^ tte-^ioh bloke 

out in his.hods^j|^wp^i|At;eoxitmiiBd'lii^''f»i^Mfi\^'»te^'’'dbW'"t^^ 


*‘'At 

' ■ % %i|id,anr4ftli!<^ on 
of this ^k, 

Sgd^ihrwhieh the 
to perform 
•■hf^oeiietant efl^ to 


out in his .hous&il^’iipdhigh^ 
evtd', presbm^i^^/ittts 
other times (*m mP 
the progt^ dftt3f|«K»ik| 
when the madnjS0;;;0f the 
demon of revdSot^ tai^ 
a duty in fihispitt.^^^ 
keep off the atndmia^^lU^ < 
]fhreatetted''kd< 

The. first' vototoO^w.^ttod 

—a' • .V./ir'.L>>ra 1 . ,..<j!it!i 


LPH>n38tf!?MTfrTf. 


tore: |l 0 ^^ 

pending ttBit,etich'.ds 
century m 


Such'adi^'^ 









£GB Miscella^edm JAtti'dnf 

QO|ri|pletei ,Tt^ iiopis wluJch of'fejiptlql 

, ttpmmt 1»stdry|sa^rttpw, pip ’ib«;tealiae(J;' • - >, 

** K greater. ilPofiei thaii «e %ri 
, fiaai^cnW’ 

It sOldam bMpeps^-fi^.A^pri,of a ooippiyiePsire'^M, 
great acquiremeots* irf lipiife^^apstw 
is cat' off in the midat of hit pi^ol iitgl.uof^ura^f 
suggesting a panful of dea^ jjhould iUd there, white it 

spare* thie igpoiai^rtho ip(&i|jEtpti'.and the ■;^is(^fa|i^bus. But. il is no less un¬ 
wise than it is inipid^t to ^ph ap jpypl^tiVC’y fttetipg^ ah'd to cavil at 

one ogt os : tye'mtwtiu this, as 

is^er ltke/^ps,h6w, Vfitbdoffemi^ or, inqpirirfo the^i^tp^tahle decrees 

■ dilr. Ififebukir stife, in hU prefiMjai; that the ^tpaatiiilortpt of his history is 
«^riy cqtrtpieted We, trust that thit'feniaining P®tt 

<]fhisliabooyi!;s bdl1'be giyisn to tkt$:]^hipas it|>ostho»i6us.wor^ But we de¬ 
spair of hfstpiy'. beo^toptitt^in a worthy pf its beginner ; there is 
, no one leff w,hO''caa'^t»ena.*tWbdv^'lj^ 

Thb Annual assemWago df tlia^^iety of ^rroaq .Jfataralists and Physicians 
topk|iiaoedp'^^t»^ last it ilaimbnig^. ‘ The fi^i'n^eeting was held on the 
lllth;, ipi' tht? GroatT^alirof4hb ^^ahi)^.the.,gttflerh^ of wWc^ were filled. 
witfe«^ftd»t^^hd' than iS^memhers, of which num¬ 

ber abov^ 3JSO''Wbre,!f^rtigtt«^, .;'AW3^:<be^^rb'ProfiJssnr9 Berzelius, of 



Baltimore, in the Un^ed' States# the xdpres^tatives of Uie Germatt 

Uniyettities there were da^uin; tiiohtehstein, Pfaff, Harless, 

Osiaiider, Mertens, Tfed^^^,* Brabd^zof the Russian pro- 
' feasors ottered j imeh a^ df Mp^w^-^Fisc^er of St, Peter^burgb^ Struve, 

. of Borpat,'and ^0f/1^teingibrt|.*als^rPt^ Emile, 


and Isptett frpm Wheshifti 
tint And Well-lnfbrhlied eitixeds 


!his, 'ode of the most influen- 
eind ps president of dhe assem- 


' disedMitses of u 

, nptuim g^er^iy )nteresdriig>wet^'dim«Mti4^:' Afvtha' i!HiP«iw!nff. mc tthn' oath.’ 
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Miscelianeous Litemr^ yotice^s. 

• 

ma ipfi^c^R^Kiame to the V<)olvs nn<! litet iry liUtoi^ cooneeted mdx \t T>u' 
eMiisili^aa^l aitides arranged aecnrdiog to coQi^^tries, with appen(l«\c«, 
Woxesj ’ It to he » mo}>i U)ionous prodnctioOf ahd entitles the 
cothpilear to (be thaefe of every herald to sttuietit. 

"-. 'T "-*"* * 

The first Toitttne ci a Cofledwti of celebrated Cditnbal Tflals, by ti)ie Che¬ 
valier dfe FeaeHi^h/hais tehenjly appeared at Oitoseo.' 

* ii rrayia a ifctr?r^^ 


HOtLANB. 


Kathennf Wiltehnina Bihierd^ki the of the veteran poet of 

Ilnlland, died at itaa’dpniy oo the Idth of la<tt AprtK hltnoUW Bilderdijh was 
liu^clf a woman of considerahle literaiy td>th^tte9, atid dlstingniahed by her 
talent <oi poetry. Her prodoetions, however, have genea^Uy beerf printed 
along w >ih those of her hnsiband. 1% istfi* she obtained tfch pnse ofibred by 
the 1 itttikundige fjrBnootscKap^at Ch^t^for the bwt poefn m the l^tle ol 
Watcrloji,, Her longest petfornnmfce la her translatioiii Sienthey's ‘ Roderick, 
the Lu'* of the Goths,’ v^icliis also ^jcncrally nonilddred her tnatderpl^, 

1 ew woiks of mote general Interest bVlvo lately Isstied fiiom ^ Dateh pms 
than Olivier’s J^nde^ Zeet^gt^tn JVedericntdy In^. ^ese volumes give 
the icsult of the author’s tmiel^ tn Jsiva and the ^Mucee islande^ in (he mr« 
iioin 1817 to 182d inelosisc^ and ct^talh a vai;iisty^ofiha|)Orta.tit details mattve 
to the geography and pofilicaf that pOmOhof the etbtOfrt world. His 

desLrijiUQiis are frequently vg:;y anilnatod ond grapKie. He depicts Amhoyna 

ciuite an eattbly par«}iso, combiniog dte ndvanteges of e^itrtime liealtluness 
of cUmiHe, the most iuuunant v^etalion, and s(te»eiy rivolMog thotnf Switzer¬ 
land • Of a very differeut description is his aceosttt^of ah eroptioii -of Mount 
Toralioro, on the island of Sumibawa, which seems W have exceeded inbotrors 
uU that imtigmation e.nt conceive. The shock was felt withrn a cirpum-. 
feunco of more than fweli« geogiaphit^ and produced .m its vtcimty 
the most tel riblc collVulsioneT The muttoft the a«tboygw'e<jus«ftlio Alfiiicrezes, 
one of the native tribes inhabiting th& islaind of Banda, i(,exrcedingty durious. 
hiom a most inhuman Jgw, requiring a humtui head to bO delivered to their 
prieste, befbre any oite may many, 3i might hu concluded that this race were 
till most barbarous savfges; whereas ttieyaiprefbaikabie Awdliastiiy,honesty, 
u mperanoe, gratitude, and fidelity^ aiid tiio revoltib^ sanguinary custom just 
inintioncd, only ^oWs’how far a degrading 8Uj;i«i^itkni oan ’tinumph over 
1) lUire and komf(ll|y, ^ven4n a virtoou'i |teoplo. wo)di|lQlb|yi,(^ information 
ns the piespnt wilt^’tdly bo cojolluod to its oit||mtd4anguage. 




Holland is not Matly h^tid either Kii|^n4 ha the number of 


her literaly anouah, and adtilOegh tl 


lete With ^ose jof tiie fiai naer 



and some qf th? contsdiotom 
4 . • ‘ 


te w y>r«teidi%>hfor! havb also hi 

. .V. 
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* One half nf the population are mw 'IVotestant Chdtiians ; a proof tijtii the Hutch 
govemroent have not wm indtficireot to the spMtosiNKiticiros eC the lUtiW^ <-' 



Mueellanimti lAieraiy Notim* 

Th» vahyme for 19M oontuns many i^voductiof s ef merit, tttrtietAarly Bat* 
man'a Oatifhmnkeli/hiiiid de$ D^(kUr$t and one or two poetna py Madame Bil* 
decdijk. Toilena, lmraerg;ad| and Van der BoapO, wbue the abort biographical 
notices'^of Praimers, SUelberg, Kiaratraii^ and other poet« who ha\e 

died wlthm the last two yedrv, tmirart^a it ms additional value. The Grotna- 
fien StudeMen Jimamk li id«o a jmeticai aotiiolo^, Ibat entitled Voor hft 
Schmnt en Ooedet which htb ttpw been pubhafudnibt a number of ycira, la 
conducted more upon tbe-fdanof our .own animala, but the pro^e deputmcnt 
la generally inferior to tlm olbel. Tliedaat volume^ however, is, in this respect, 
far smvtnor to its predecoaffora, and contains a very clevei tale, hf 1 ouwtnse, 
Ve mmfiangdtrf or Murntrel^hdiieb glaeean aidmaled and faithful picture of 
^e,province of Oelderland, iiy the fiKirteendi i^otury Neither aic the en¬ 
graving* without inml. The AbuM^ tc* Ifwf en Verpooxing has? likewise, i 
vaiiety of prose avtioles. ^tesides the above, there are seveial others adapted 
to ^e ^tes of dilibrent classee of mders, one of the best ss HazdhofTs 
which is now neatly past its teens, the volume tor the presi ut yeai 
being the mheteenth, 

Thepoets of Holland are ihr more proBfto tlian any other class of its hteraiy 
men IpUens hmi hafely published anotbor cc^leetiop of poetical pieces by him, 
to i^wo ^utpee^ many or which will add to his mmer reputation. nom de¬ 
tract irom It, Several of tbrm, indued, are fmugnl botii with true podical 
inspiration and deep r^tgmue ftkJing. nearly'the aame remaik will apply to 
Warnstnekb Oedtmm-* tn h^erah the Sjal^ectSMre rathei too much wlmt aro 
designated « oeciSiopal pbems,*^ toplemui Rh l£ngli*b taste; yet there aie many 
noblo pieces Jt-monjg tbeio, pardctilavly that entitled the Con^ltUnions. 
^Although of a difiTereni turn of genliua from the twc«£preceding writers, Van 
Hell le a poet of indisputlhle mant ti^ taste liia intimate aequ iini- 

once with diassical literaC^ manifests Uwdrm bis poems, particularly in hts 
lyHo compositions, many of which are imitations, or rather revival* of his fa* 
VQUiile/IIorace, whose apitvr ^ms frequently to animate him, and to have 
dictated some of his most j^l^itons puieagfo. Nor is M Van ifull less id* 
otirable as a prose writer, m whidh^^eractor his nMutation is established hy 
his two original and exce^tngly interesting WorJi*, Jr/tititM iSetundia and 
M/i Corvhws, the former of whicha If uM the other, has been translated into 
rreneh t 
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Wnbave. under the date of jPbuie, thIIpnpWilm publicailo&, in one volume, 
ocUk\enJ-M4inmti $tarkhe daf thr ih J^rttnna,e dtU, 

prm»nm eel IVirte d< S, wlhhmireiifii, dhf CaivimoM Bsttilmmea Paccat 

varRut dn^riedmm<* JSdhlWMl e«0(Mdh» tiptfdntn dtM ttHdott e mndata de 
nttm*dcxme^t* Cardimd Bneow emi! Setretary of State to Pma Vll, m 
tsod, IfhfhliapnIooA, Ikune hlf force, begau t long 

eaumof abneyMfm th« Popi^ wlm kept himself con* 

hni whmh #ndfd vmh the lattit bbiog 
earned ip iha'fAMN^ bf Khe Unj^dfydhe gei9rS'd''aniies, ind taken to 
Saetma. iPhdca ftqd wdjiWeue task of defendihg strennonsly, 

by argumetds theiiyittsvii4fiidep^ of sovereign. ^ 

kinaeai aodsNshOd iqionh^'nb^erra$ltelt^^ eenq^or^ who had hint 
oanfined iW-mora Unus ternff^ dbe dMafd of ^enesfrelles, among 

Veeemes of Napoleon in* 

r* * .X 
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dviced him to come to with Ae j^ope, at4 libeutte Uit Cairdina)ia» 
It was not without difhculty that ho t^Qseuted to PmcaHt It wag 

during hij captivity thgt Pacca began to wntethe memojrarof hl» minigtrv, aud 
of the events that followed it He wished the otiiet Cardimids^ who had been 
ctincerncd tti tho«e transaetiooSy to follow his example, m ordeir tp forma body 
of authentic materials fot o geo«nl history of (he times. It appears from 
•ioinc fidgments wistAip fay the ilbaslrimis Q^saH^ which Paces has inserted, 
that that diHdnguished prelate tmd stathmoan had tidopted his simgestion. As 
documents by ay#itQe«s and a' party ceimemed, fhe ^ts related by Cardinal 
Pucca arc valuable to the histoeia^ however par^ his jadgmeuls may appear 
to be. The work has produced 0 sensatiptt ip Italy, and is now passing: 
through a third edition, i , ^ ' * 

‘ ,<■****■** . 

Lucien Bbonaphrte, fxince of dmlptv Mtif dibeted sotlie excatotii^ on' 
las estate near MoataUo,‘‘Wh>db dmtiim; nnmed o fuA df tomest llferurm^ has 
been successful in hading a east <}ai«^ of Abe tostf bemditt pointings ^ 
uisciipiions, and which appear to be it a aimtbh; klxm4o Aohofmmd at Nol%, 
in t'ainpania. Xto has now published an account <n this in a 4to. 

voluiY)<>, Musium £frutgv$ dg Iveim de with forty* 

two plates of the iusertptions; and has a&o ht^pm. a splendid wor^ in fbllo, 
which will contain a hundsed coh9uredplate!inp)res«mth& die paiutinge. ITte 


i.uier conics out in monthly timbers of dye platha Seichii ahd is sold by Fiaui, 
of I lorencc. This discovery has revived the abmat dte so callt^ 

i'tru^can vases, which the arehamlogist&tihddt contends are Owsik^os at least 
of Greek invention, and ned spemmeeh ^ or%M ^bmaead att antenor to 
Greek civilisation, as the Frinoeof^Capmo seems thmk thanu 

G.Tioya, of Naples,'announces jthe epeady puHNat^t of an important 
work to which be faas devoted yeaeaof ceshatichH otwiiw wdadh he has visited 
all the principal libranes of Italy. The sobjiam » «-FoWicirf Hutttrj/ ^ Xtuiv, 
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This has been, till W, th«s,i»V obscure par( of the.bstury of that country. ' 


M. GhampoUion in his JigypUan sdmbde expedidon, in 1898*9,, are about 
pubhsliing thh a^unt Of (Aete resi^hes tuid discovedes, under the titla of 
Jteiuzume dxt viaggio /uttn in JSgitiQ « os ffutia daila i^dudonib icipti^c^ 
iiUetuna Tosemn Mgh 4aahl898*9. It wiS iconj^ of two volumes. 


of Italy, by 
i of the MS., 
author to the 


woik. The aeonnd and third will tsmuilain the 
ire, the textcaf|hdly*ievi»ed,bynentHa 

tam a collection of vlrloui rbidio^ fimnx amt 

an ancient qumpeudltma «f the 


k pas«M«f hh 
tfauti)te^4rcAi 
« vr' 


i®7® Miscellaneom LUeraty Nohees, 

relative to ifrchii^ture/and vartotts idU ce&tain the 140 

plates from eft^ely he# desigi^-'and ptrtljr taken fropt ammimepts for the ex* 
press purpose. ^ ^ ‘ • 


Udinot^ in fe 
Sigtmr Simei 
ecuUon ofit. 
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thepOH^d state of the 

^ip.,i^68e who . with their 

, jwtt pe^^, hOw learn, for the 
»pentpn C^^B^mudez, one of, 
j^^^stprt^bs'trf' arti whose labours have 
“|ihd yaloahle stOT^ of hitherto inac- 
Birmtlde? was.tmm.at Gijon, a 
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.df.Stxt96n;,'-i]U-.wds.hia good fortune 
tmtpp .redacts glory on 
hiunpmty’r'hls townsman. 
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Mhcellaneoue hiten:^^ hlolicet. 


public, or wliicb were scattered in various pefiodicals, sevei^l that hare nevf r 
been before printed All admirers of Kussian literature must feel crr-^tcful tn 
■hi. Btketov, the editor, for this rollection*of the writings of one of the most 
original and talented authors of the age of Catherine. This edition is further 
onrifhed by a biogra^lbiGal nodce of von Visra’s Ufa, and some account ot lits 
literary wrorfts. • « * 

Professor Dvigubsky has ootnmeieed a work that has long been a destdeia- 
tum, and which oaunot fail to add*inaay Important contributions to the study 
of toology. namely a ‘‘ Description of all the AnimaU of the Russiaii Empire ” 
It IS computed that the whole will extend to about oijdit fascicu))* two of winch 
appear in the course of a twelvemonth; mild it will be illusfrated by about 
1000 figures'^ of the most remarkable npeotes. Die first portion contains the 
Idamtnalia, and in point of execn%n Ihaves little tnbe de&incd, except us ro- 
ferenedk to the works of^uch naturaliits as have {:^evionsly notu'M tlu* sime 
species. Die descriptions arc drawn up with precision and judgment; w uhoiit 
hemg diffuse, tliey are satishictory, and evince great industry and ob-^civation 
Yet perhaps it is to be^fegretted that die author has nut given in l.>itiri a bnef 
recapitulation of the distinctive marks of eaeb species, since in that ca«c his 
work wbuld have ^en of tnateHal semco to foreigners as well as to }ii^ own 
countrymen. uvigubsky {$'already known by hi^ Primitioi rauua< Mo^ 
quensis, 1002; t^rodromusraunaiRpssiGw, 1804; and by two pircrdmg pub¬ 
lications OB die indige^us adimals of Russia; he therefore bungs to the 
present uttaertaking Csperiemee of years add the fruits of long application. 

t * 



U$T OF THE PRIJfCIPAL EEW WORKS 

• t 

^mUSnm> ON T^GpNTtNBKT, 

^ k . 

Fitoib OcTOBSft, 1630 > ^S 9 f« ii(Oi.v«iv». 


THEOLOGY.* 

*i Constant, Benj«, de U Eeligton, consid6rf« dans ta sodrcif lbfARl> it •*• dlw- 
loppttuiciits. Tome iV. V. 8vo. tUs 

1 his work is now completed in 5 toU. pHco )|S» ^ 

2 De la Religion batot Simonienne. 8vo. ^ 

3 Monod (^Paatiur de I'Egiiw Hefortnfe de Lyons), Sertnonst Svov 

4 Kotitc, )V. F. A. Conoordm Dir SythtioIjnLheu Buoher der ksMijteitscliolddietl* 

scht n Kirche mit EinieUdngen iimusgegeben, gf,8n). Lsfpijte, fs. dd. 

5 Kdii«titutiuHe)ie Ktrchen'Snttung ai»i Bayoent Ble^vsgegiidMiia von Av C. Letvbenx 

niutiir. gr. 4|;o. Kmpfenf.lda * ^ 

b Korncr, J Kaiser Julian dm AVrdMdgd odf* die tnSaulgen 7o1f^ <fkr Yjerunstal- 
tung «h H reiiu n CunstenfbHim. gf, 8vai Sikn»ri)trg. lOs. * 

7 Dunu^, il. die dsulstitcn KanseliediwvdlMlKVJ^teonndXIlXUai Jahriiimdertl. 

gr ttvo T^euUadt, IJs. dU • J* • 

8 Mctgcf, C> H. das angeborrie sinfUt^hnViiigd^lt^ d^ttMwiiclienaasder Erfidirung 

und Bibei gTtdvo. |i«rr. Ids. 

0 Quik. Cli. NicroloRium Bcclesise B Bf. V. Artnends. gr. 4to. Aochm. S» 

10 Onst aus lAitbers Stfarifieig hmnsgbglMieii von D. Atiuin.niMui. Bd. 3to 

abth! gr. 8 vo. 9 a, * 

11 Palm, V, d abet die Uosaiscbe Erantdang ron dor btbopfang der Welu g^. 8vo 

TPete(. 2s dd. * 

15 Ritter, D. Handboch d^ !Kii«hen|DMhieblM^ Itten Bdea. Ste abth). gr. 8v«. 

Moftri, rs. 6d, . ^ ^ k y 

li Rohi, D. Cbrist(s4ogb(dte Predigten. gr. Bro. U^ibnair* fa. 6d. 

14 Fieditr, F» Fabula eecfaeSnaueo'hUtei'ica. Satktn •awnlnfam syncbronUtlce 
evbiticns. £aU JLmjtslf. Bs. dd.* ^ ^ 

1ft Dm Fiin)i BuclA FfOsts, 4en)tiaHl!|it vdti h. jPi PiMddl4 (ff* CamL 4a, 

16 Paulim a S. )^6lepb<», Clsr. reg. Seholamoi fannna prwptufhi ffiaex, oratloncs 

XXtll btdHtaisin A.i«diygTitiua*sto RofaftBSB sM^ientim, rd. C. Fi*Chr Wagm r. 
Vol I. dvoiTiii^. ^ 

17 Daelute, D. d* finasrhuMlia X^Nbektato Ibum^ ooiuRMrdtB. dvo. maj. 

Lnpug. 4s, od. . ' „ 

18 QoseiiniatTer, D Hondhi^ djitf IdViacbng BXterfItiibldtbdde. Ir Bdl Iste abtht. 


19 

SO 


gr, 8 ro. Letp^g. Ids, 1 • e j ^ j V 

SfdtM, J, C, misf^i^so Preral^ f 

iioseninoUer, Semifiti in V<i T. ‘iM* iMUQirdfd. £eM^, 9s. 


^ oeiuiUN/Atat£ii;i^ 1831. 

Si Frsnenteseipttibiwb^ XOi. « - trj * 

SS IhselienhcKsb imm ses^Kcn Vdxenffidbl# 11s ) 
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AS Urania, > 10» 

S4 Orpbea. i0«. ^ 

95 Penelope. 9a. ^ ■* ' 

96 r.»sclieQbuvb d. I>ia^ vod Freundaebaft. 8a. 

47 Rusen. 14», * 

48 Vorgfssniemmcht. )4« 

49 RlieiniaetMa) IVichcalnicii It*, 

^ Veilchen. 7«. dd. 

dl Politiadtea TaichroBucdi. Q* ^ 

84 Almaiiiidi dmibatiaolier *§ptele4 ds<64. 

85 Taschcnbnch ohnolSut 7*. 

34 Hisloriacbef'Taa^fenbucb 40» 


JUAW, JtJRlSPRUMNCE/ AND ADMINISTRAI'ION. 

36 PinbeSro Ferreira^ Prddl'd’Ma Conn de Droit pnbhe ioiejfne et exferne. Oro 
86 Udcre, Ugislt^tlon f HyUc. CviinbteQo «t Cowoiercuiie do ia France. 1 uioes XXII. 
XXia 8 m» 19a. 

ST De filie*, la^on* de Drdt de la Natnrt et de* Cen*. 9 v(d. S«o« 

S8 Recueit O^ni^rai desAndenoea £iancat»ee» deiiui* r«iiA 4 Uf\i»qu’a la Be vo¬ 
lution da 1789. Tome XXI. iivo, 

89 FroceBdcBdenderdMlniBtroadeClhariea X. t\ol. Sro. I6s. Ci). 

40 Warttkomg> Frol. L« A. Uoctrini^trot ptnloaopbiui apborisun* distincta m usum 

aeliolaruni. Bvo mm. JoclWa. ^a. * . 

41 Hdae end Gionpi J^iia«*cbe Aldiandliutgitn. nut EmBcheldung dea Obcr-a(>pclIa> 

tionaj^ichi* der vlerfreitn btddte Deaeicldands 4r Bd. gr. 8\o Hamb. ids. 
49 Cerpna }uiii < tvUil W peat*4te Itfaemta vmi Dr. C. E. OUo. 4* bft gr. 8vo. 
4a.6d. 

49 llaitizMJi. D. da* rdmlMbe FriYatroeHt. gr. Uro. Leipstg. I7s. 

14 0 ) 1 ) 1 , IbBtitutioniim ComMiefll. IV* a A. C. Heffiler. 14n>o. Bmm. Si. 

19 Majter, D. daa romUej^ Bwiiii ba^b adHwn aUgemelnen Oiundsdiiacu. gr 8io 
Stutiggidt. 19$. 6d, • 


' A ^ • ' • 

MOKALS, EDUCATION, ASD rOWTICAl ECONOMY. 


46 Gamier, Prfid* d\ui Coun de 8vo. 94. lid. 

47 Doetiitiie 6e $idint>8iiiKN!ib 19(4 Aande. 81^ 9de Edfi* 11.10a * 

48 Krug, W. 1. Bjaiem der FiidoiepbiY. Ir ibeil. HetdiUlebre. 2te 

nodi^ Dr. 8vo. XS^ m b $ ij k 09, '* * ' '' 

49 Corpua Fliiloaopborain opueWB qni ab Teatnnmttoue Xtteranmi ad Kantium 

uaqee dcqmt^ront. Ed. A* G. ItL jae|. |« 8v(>. nui|. iStuttgardt 7 b, 

50 Oiderr, Di der Idr49roi^QBae4falaAfw{i%a% iTffied. gr« $vo« Neuitwdt. 6 s 

51 JUseniclC D. die ^IrJld. gr.Bnv 


F, 


• MAtnEMA'ClCS,,>H^«^ AND dtidbimv. 

5 t Q 4 dltad^ 7 *aiG<l 4 ClundeMi^^ et eCjwIncipaleateal 9 . la 

» a. 

,/ . * .,s. Ibe Plreffftrbfdam glnSfatricea, 

da imi}tij[»ber «t de diviaer, 


84 Darilkw,^ 

>Bur htmt 
9dalidt^^' 
Sa Itfentwddi ml 
^ oodcferMaiiii' 



fin^ Qigijinili^ 

I4 4A de la lAwetion de 

livo. iD«i. itlbmg. I 64 . 




on the Coidineiti, 
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NATURAL SCIENCES. 

^7 CoTier et VttleDci«tioefti Ht^oire Nattureile totssons. iVaie VI. 6vo. ISt. <>d. 

. . . I . . . .. . . .1—4tU>.4l8*. 

58 Humboldt «t BonplaDd, Voyoce. Sixi^te p«iti«. BoMplquo. B4viMto des Gu- 


niin^s. lirrSiiodx XXL XXII' XXtlL folio, eaoh SL 8s. 

59 Ceoihoy St Hiluire et 1^. Cuvier« Histoire Katurelie des Mauiuil&ies^ eyec des 
bgures orlgtiiule* eoluH6es, deiuoM d'ai>rds let aniauiox vivuis, livti XL 
4to. 9s. 

tO Duperrejrr Vojtuge autoor du lloode. Fieudoro diVwiot* Zootogte, Uvr. XIX. 
fuilo. l£s. 

61 Lesson. Histoiro Natui^ltei daa CoUbrit. livrelaon Itl. Biro. 

62 .. . . * . . . .. •nhrid'uaSjyippliineitt ilf I'HisUttreiiatiirelie 

del Otseaux Ultoucbeilr livraiulftt L 8vo. 5s. ^ ^ 

63 Almanoch dn Bon Jstdinicr |>of>r 1831. 7’f. * * 

64 Dictionti.tfi'e OusMtroe d’HisioIre Natuteila. TomAXVL ^vo» av«<; planches. 18s. 

6ft Guilin, MiS]gA$iii d'Kiitomo'logie. on PescrtpfSom et d^lAniwtes in^dits on 

non encore 6gur6s, oovrage destio4 4 4ieb!ir 1C!i)in^S|MMideiH« entre les 
EntonioloBiines de tons les pajrc, &c. Llv, 11, 8t. 6d. 

C6 Duhomrt du Mdtceau, Traft4 des Arbrtis I’rvltierS ; ^ouvetle Edition, par Poiteau 
et 1 uipin Ueratsons LXV. LXVL eacli SOs. i 

67 Kedaut4, Choix des plus belles Fteurs prises daps did^rCfitos faHMlIes du lUgne 

v^g4ral. tdvmisons i. & XXltl. cacji 12s. 

68 Wiiduiow, D. Oruudriss def Kianterkaftdtit xa Vorlesuogen entwotfev. 3rprak« 

* tisciii) theil. 8vo. Serim, Ifh ‘ 

69 Hcssel. D. Kr^itallometrle per Xr^staUooomld md Xi;}rtt8^grapNe> ndt it kup- 

f< m. gr. 8to Ldpttg. 

70 Prc&l, C. B Svmbola) boMitil|p. Vase. L foBo tni^ IL Is. 

71 Mcigtn. J. W. SjFNtenadaolui Bestbrewung der bekaniiitNa europaischen xwei' 

dugeligt n Xnsekten. 6r etit It stdida;6titi. gr. Bvo. i&enpii. ]7s. 6d. 

72 Blown, R. VeriufschtrBbtaftisohb BcbrotentiberaetatVon Hr* Notes von £$enbrck. 

IVr Bd. or. 8vo. JNwmbmg^ t7t. 

73 Flank, J. C* llastadts flora* 8«9. HtUdberg* 4b. 

74 Wiedemann, D.* aiiiuepe»i|ii^pwsche afretAugeliga Intekt^. ft thett. gr. 8vo. * 

Hamm. if. Ss, • • 

75 Zitumennann, D. OrtmdaqgederPNysblOgie. 8v0. 17s* 

76 Mannw, Dr. voos A8MBM8(t|M bofaidcm Itfouacensea, Ate lloferi niit 4 Kupfu^n. 

gr. 8vo. Fnmjl^, t$. dd» . 1 

77 Geromr, Z>. Q<tmdnss der |Ci;jstsd|uuMe. wtll Xvpfenu d«5. ildUs. 78.6d. 

^ ; MtolUL SCIBNC| 3 S/i I 

78 Boardon, F^pes db PbysNo&le eonipaled^ HW, ^Ti. «d. 

79 Meniere, rHotn on ^iUrt et dawi 1080: Hiskilre # ee qet s'est 

p«s>^ dBat/>dt$&i|d|^tiid2Nrpdaotetap«tjh» leeth&gftnnHsj^ P«q. 8«. 

80 Denis, Becl&S^ EtplM^enttiM id# ie liN)*ti4», 8vb; 4S. 

81 CrovetibHT, Aitaromic PaibeltM^ee da IIv. IX. ^io. 9s. 

82 RielMud,f^iaeB«dll|lMim"I9^ 

83 DevivoXpMiiMradafiplI'HHdivfc 


84 Dsetioniitlre Hisioif^ do lai 

to}i4 gdpdral latdiisoli 
‘ ni^ieale * 

tierei. Tbwe t 

85 Bfral, Nomeneiatope at 1_ 

86 Mum eCaiMtfi^ Bthdeatr'Ie 

87 Baoddacqite, Imffr'nitsi Hftnente 

peodam fa grofcnqe, 4«m 


^ 'il vidi. Avo. l8s. 
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THE 


FOREIGN 

quarterly review. 


Aur, Train rfe Zitmi^re. F. W. H«s*schel, 

ttaduii cle I’Angiaia avec Notc» par MjM* P» F. V«ri)ulst, 
Uoctcur cn Sciences, ct A. Queteteti defObserva- 

toire tic Bruxelles. Tonie*premier, ParH^ 118S9* 

G. Matioires dc Cjicadimk Jtouak (ks BrieH^ea FInUitut dr 

France. — M^moire sur la Diffrcuitim de la Tom, V. 

Memuite &nr la Dmhh Tom. Vll. Par M. A. 

Fresnel. Paris. I.8G6, ]8^7» 4<;o. 

I'nr. appearance of a Bk'nch twnislatitm of Mr. Hersebet’s ad-* 
inirublc Ks.*«ay on Li^bt mings it witbin the scope of a Keview 
devoiod to foreign Utei'gtttre and science;^ and we gladly avail 
oui selves of the circumstance to couple it with the two Meiiioiis 
whose titles we have transcribed as ait introduction to iho follow'- 
ing remarks on one of jth^ most interesting, most important, and,* 
at pYesent^ moSt assidbousiy cnltivatcti of all the branches of 
natural philosophy. 

The JCiSioy cui t4^ht was iwdginally published in the Kucyclo- 
pedia hfetidpoiitana, and thougn tl^ on|y treatise in our language 
which can be said |o afford any thing systematic view^ of 

the p{;e^Kh}^tate of that interesting but difficult branch of physics, 
it does noi^em hitherto to have attracted much altcntion \ owing 
no doubt to itiiuistrude aspect, and the* frequent recurrence of 
algebraic fOitmilse, so repulsive to all loyers of seknre idade ra\t/> 
By translating it into an idiom more generally understood, and 
placing it vritoin ihe reach of the eOtvqnent^l philosopheis, fiom 
whom it must have been diboww/ln a gre^nieasure excluded, 
not opJ) by the language, but also by roe d^culty of ac<^‘8s to 
that pouderoi% expensive, and crude ihass of Htmry and scien¬ 
tific matter, ofSvUich it fcaPins one of the most valuable portions, 
MM. Vcr^ulst and Quetelet have greatly extended its sphere 
of usefulness, anj^ rendered, at the same time an at ceplaWc ser* 
vice to science. 'Hie two Memoirs of Fresnel give an account 
of the cvpcirimt'ntB, and explain tlio theoretical view»,»t»y whuh 
vot, vn. NO. xt\.’ t; 
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that ingenious, indefatigable, and much lamented philosopher, 
endeavoured to ooiiuect the varioiKS phenoinona of optics with the 
hypothesis of an unilulatory propagation of light through the 
medium of uti elastic ether. 

'I'hc science of light, like almost ©very other department of 
natural philosophy, is entirely of modern creation. '1 wo, indeed, 
of its most remarkable properties, namely, its propagation in 
straight lines and the equality of the angles of incidence and re¬ 
flexion, w'ere known even in the school of Plato, and are assumed 
as axioms in the treatise of Oplks ascribed to Euclid. In the 
time of Ptolemy the subject of atmospherical refraction had 
become an object of attention to astronomers, (hough it would 
seem that Ptolemy himself’ had not been aware of the pheno¬ 
menon, or at least had not unde*stood its importance, when he 
composed his Almagest, as no mention is made of it in that cele¬ 
brated work. But it may be affirmed that the knowledge of the 
fact of refraction constituted the whole of the ancient l^ioplrics; 
for the law which it follows was not discovered till the time of 
Descartes. Alhazen, Vitello,, and Roger Bacon, in tae middle 
ages, successfully tunted their attention,^o the subject, though it 
can hardly be said that their labours'h^d any influence in accele¬ 
rating the discoveries of later times. Maurolyciis, \yho lived in 
the sixteenth century, has been celebrated for explaining the sim¬ 
ple paradox proposed by Aristotle, viz. why the image of the sun 
formed by a bca?n of light passing thr^irngh a vetj small hole of 
any figure whatever, triangular for exdmplc,‘always appears round ? 
I’his philosopher had some vague notions respecting the true 
nature of vision and the functions of the difl'erent humours of the 
eye; he fell, however, into the supposing the images of 

objects not to be formed on the dark retin-*, but on the crystaU 
line humour; an crroi^us opinion, which was also entertained by 
his still more celebrated contempora y, Buptista The 

true explanation qf the manner in which the rays are refracted 
through all the humours of the eye, and form a dlstbict picture 
on the retina, belongs to Kepler, so famous for his discovery of 
the elliptic orbits and laws of motto® of tlie planets. Suellius 
claims the honour of hraidug been th© first who discovered the true 
law ,o^^ refi^cdoni tlwugh the stmpld and elegant" enunciation of 
the constant ratio of the sines is doe to Descartes. Soon after 
that period the physical scjences. bej^n to make yapid advance¬ 
ment, and the optical properties of light to be studied with great 
care', ill consequence of their upplicadon to the thvaory of the 
astronomical telescope. ■ ' ^ 

But th^e most difficult, if not^ the most useful, questions con¬ 
nected wfith light, are t|^ose which I'clate to its physical nature, 
and the manner in which it is propagatid through space. The 
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first tracer of gpetcubtioii on this intricate subject are to be met 
with in Jthe wntiugs of*Ai'istotle. This philosopher, l^vuig it 
down as an axiom tliat the quantity of matter in a inovipg hotly * 
is inversely proportion^to the velocity, and that (he velocity of 
light is iufiniti?, coneei^d it to be imaiatc^riat, or denied it to be 
a substance.. It is not, boywever, to the philosophers of jincieni 
Greece that we need look Soi bistructioo in physics, respecting 
wbkh their ignorance is not less conspicuous than their Siat^uce> 
inent in pure geometry and the sciences of abstract reasoning. 
Descartes was the first who speculated, philosophically on tlic 
essence of light. According to Descartda the imiyerse is filled 
with an extremely subtle fiuid, composed of tittle globules o/the 
second element; and he supposed Fight to result,from a pressure 
on this fluid, produced by; the agitation of thd sen or oilier lumi¬ 
nous body. Believing, with Aristotle, its propagation is 
instantaneous, be was obliged to suppose ^ fluid to be entirely 
inflexible, in order that motion might be instantaneously commu¬ 
nicated from one extremity of it to the Otlien f in mainlamiug liis 
opinion respecting the instantaneous transmission of tight, it is 
curious to obseri^e D||^cartea reasoning as follows:—” If,’’ says 
he, “ the motion of light ^s pjogressiye, it will follow that the 
celestial bodies will not be, seen in theif true places, wbifch is 
contrary to observation.^. ITiat the starts are not seen in their 
true places, for the very reason whjeh he assigns, is at present out; 
of the best q^tablished lacts in astronomy; and it is a striking 
instance'of tlie acutound penetrating; mind of .Descartes, that lu; 
was for a long tiine the only one who.ptaceived this mathematical 
consequence, which,, had it been betthi' examined, might Irave* 
hastened, by fourscore yi?||r8> the important discovery of the 
aberration. ‘ j.- 

Two theories, as most of our, readers are aware, have lopg 
divid<;;»tf4ih opinion of philosophers respecting the nature and 
propagation of light. .^One of these cot^ists in supposing it to be 
composed of padkles of excessive inmuteness, projected from 
the luminous body .with ,a velocity t^ual to about 200,<XX> miles , 
in a second of tinos. /iWs hypothesis was adopted by Newton, 
and has been fcdlowed-^ the .greo^; part of writers on o'ptics. 
Its general pripciptes a^ ea^il5t‘,.Qdppi^handedy and, baying regard* 
only to the moi« pbvioti proo^et ,Sf light, it dlfords an easy 
and ifiteHigih|e eKplanation^bl^^liili^om With the aid of cer¬ 
tain assumptions, which without great difl^culty, 

it also satisfactonly .'accoqu^ for n^erous classes of fa^ts %hich 
have been discovered by diligence of recent observers; ami, 
which is of the utmost impUrtiuice iiji order to cstabtish any phy¬ 
sical tlieory ,on permanent foundation^ it readily adWiits of the 




appliciitioii of niathcmaticat reasoning, and ean be pursued to its 
consequences by the same; sort of analysis which cmlyraces so 
many otiier piu noniena resulting frota the action of inolccidur 
forces. I’he other hypothesis, Mhich is ^modification of that of 
Descartes, is due to the celebrated Huygnens. J.t''8upposes light 
to be produced by the vibrattou.se of an etberca^iiuid, of groat 
elasticity, which pervades all spaefe and penetrates all substances, 
and to which the luminous body gives an impulse which is propa¬ 
gated with inconceivable ^pidity, in spherical superficies, by a 
sort of tremor or undulation, as sound is conveyed ihrougli the 
atmosphere, or a wave along the surface of water. Both of these 
hypotheses arc rendered probable by their giving a inecluuiical 
explanation of a vast number of observed facts; but they are both 
also exposed to difBcnltics of such a nature as to require the 
utmost ingenuity on the part of lluir respective sup}>ojlcrs to 
combat successfully.'^ 

It is not our intention, in the following pages, to enter into a 
detailed exaiiiiuation of the evidences by which flic two ilieorics 
are supported; our object is only to explain the general train of 
rcasotiing by which they aire respectively aj^lied to the fads made 
know'ti by observation ;* facts which ate ytow become so nume¬ 
rous,* that any theory which embraces mem all must either be 
the true one, or at least have a close arj^logy to it. 

•Agreeab^ to the received ^loctrine of corpuscular action, the 
intensity oram force with which two mo|ft‘cules of ^matter attract 
or repel each other, depettds. pn the m'uttml distance of . these 
molecules, and the law according to wbich*it varies may be such, . 
»that even within the harrow limits to which the sphere of action 
can be supposed to extend, there miiy be several changes from 
attraction to rejj^ulsion;' that.tk.lo if at a certain distance two 
molecules attract one anotberj at a greater or less distance they’ 
may exercise a repulsive force, gnd thus the forces 
and repulsion uUemately prevail accordh>g as the distances of 
the molecules are increased or rlimmished. ^‘ JSlqw in the corpus¬ 
cular theory of light, the phenomena of reflexion and refraction 
are referred to the prepWh ranfe of the one or the other of these 
two forces;.^ A molecule of light, appreaching the surface of a 
smooth^olisbcd bpdy, enpount^s df^ulsive force, and is thrown 
off, making ah nnjgle-with the surface . equal to that by which it 
approached it, iii'tne .same way as an. ivory ball rebounds when 
struck against an obstacle. Another’ molecule approaches the 
surface of a diaphanonsit body, where, ow’ihg to a difference in the 
nhture or arrangement of the compeneitt particles from that 
which obtained in thia former instance, it encounters an attractive, 
force, which, acting in a direction perpendicular to the surface, 
changes the direction of the moIec||^Ie, andifi^celerafes its velocity. 



On escaping from thalriediuni, Ihe same cflfects take place in an 
inverted order; 

Admitting this reciprdbal action, of the molecules of light and 
other bodies to be the physical ^ause of rcflexlott apd refraction^ 
a diihculty presents it|elf in the outset, which Jias only been 
evaded by assumptions which the opponents of the corpuscular 
theory regard aj| ,violent and grutuitouSt If .a series.of mokculcs, 
following one another in the saihe straight lihe» are animated .with 
equal.,velocities, it is natural to suppose that, in ihipinging against 
the same, surface, they must all be adheted precisely in the same 
manner. For example, if a molecule of light is. reflected from 
the surface of a body, we naturally conclude that every succeeding 
molecule, approaching the same point of the same surface, must 
be reflected in like manner; so that if reflexion takes place at 
all, it must be perfect. Experience, hovsevet, ;pi‘oves that this is 
by no means the case; for it is found that while some of the 
molecules arq reflected from a given point,•others of tliem^ 
piiiging against the same point, are refracted .or absorbed; or it 
may happen that twq succeeding molecules are refracted dif¬ 
ferently, as takes place with regapi to certain species of crystals. 
Tlie theoretical, cxplknation of fliese p|teifomenu by the Newto¬ 
nian hypothesis, notwithsthnding all tW ing^mty and success with 
which it has been developed; b siiironsatr$factory,.and strikingly 
deficient in that simplicity which assures the mind that it has 
reached the last step in the process of getieralixetioii. Newton 
himself supposed the tnolecules to.be subject to pei^dic changes 
with regard to their*|ptitude for attrjictioa and repulsion; whi’ch 
chaises lie termed uccesses; or Jit& of easy flexion and irau&- 
mission^ terms sufficiently signiticative, thongii not very happily 
chosen. His ffillowers.-imVe attempted to give a mechanical 
explanation, of the JitSf lay ascribing to ,tbe^ luminous pmticlcs 
attractive, and repulsive po/es, analogeins to those of the magnet, 
and supposing the disposition to be reflected or transmitted to 
depend on the pole which the molecule of light presents to the 
molecules of the. body within whose sphere, of action it comes. 
Thus, suppose two molecules of light to.? arrive successively at^ 
the saDie point of a‘auiface> and that.the first presents its alirac- 
tive pole, the second the oppostte: the first molecule, yielding to 
the attractive forces,'iff reacted, and said to arrive in an access tf 
easif rfmetian; the sciismd, oh^jmig the influence-of thc*repuhiiv<A 
forces, is^ reflected, aiM| said to qrrive in hn ^c^cess 

o}' easy rejhxion. : Accorditig .io*tbb view of th'c the 

lumindifls molhculdS'are* entirely of, each .other, aiul 

the 'term pob is only used to dedotc thal - tl^elr ppposire sxU h 
have different physical propertiiis. Jn, addition.to Ibb'pet uliarity 
of con^titutioib'they^ are also assumed* to, haye a tn^ion of rcfta- 
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tinii about th^ir centres of gravity, whicb^aMcreases the mechani¬ 
cal .resources of the tijcory, md ^ves the means of explaining the 
intricate plienouicna of potariaation. ^ 

VViien \vc speak of molecules,endowed .with attractive and re¬ 
pulsive fcrees, having poles, and balancing themselves about their 
ccDires of gravity, it is difScult to divest oneself' of the idea of 
sensible magnitude, or by the utnmsl strain of thq^imaginatioii to 
conceive that particles, to which such properties belong, can be 
so amazingly small as those^in question may be dcmoiwtrated to 
b«j. If, say a Mr. Herschel^a molecule of light weighed a single 
grain,’ita effect would 'be ^ual to that of a cannon ball of J50 
pounds, animated with a velocity of l()(X)feet per second. lIoW 
great then must be their tenuity if millions of molecules, collected 
by lenses or niiri’ors, have never .been found to produce any sen¬ 
sible effect on the most^delicate apparatus, imagined expressly for 
these experiments. 

Until JSlewtOn had'iiiidertakcn his memorable experiments, the 
cause of the different colours of,objects Iwid never received any 
satisfactory explanation^ and sucli was ,the difficulty attached by 
the aucients to the subject, that Plato considered it as an usurpa- 
tkni of the rights of^the Jpeity to attempt life investigation of this 
mystery of .jiatufe,”^ Ulic detection of \He difference of refrangi- 
bilify ill the coloured rays of the solar.spectrum, afforded a clue 
to Uie.solution of'the problem; and’try (-a series of decisive »^\pc- 
riineiits, Nevyton deuionstratcd (supposing the theory pf emission 
true) that ^lour depends notion any modi^cation of light ac¬ 
quired by reflection or refraepob, but is infeejtrnt in the light itself, 
the solar liearn being composed of rays, of all the colours exhibited 
ill the spectrum, W'hich are differently, affected in passing thpugli 
refracting media. Tliis bypottiesis differerfl:'' species of lumi¬ 
nous molecules, is an unavoidable consequence of the theoiy; for 
if colour depended merely on a difference of the masses or initial 
velocities of the particles, it would n?aii!t diat the dispewrioirof 
the rays would always be proportional Pj the letVaction, which is 
contrary to experience, as is wefl ,knoy('n. It is this circumstance, 
indeed, a difference in the dispersive attd refractive powers of 
different substances, of which^atj^ntagpii taken to destroy chro¬ 
matism in the olyect glpsscs df reffael^g telescopes. The exist¬ 
ence of r^'sofidilrerm.tc<dours is Pne’pfthe ulrimate facts to which 
the theory of emisstqn lii^ds, fo^ of the/cireumstances which give 
one molcettic the pbyaibai quaHtit^ubt^s^ary iio pit!K{hi^ the sen- 
'sation of red,"and ttnother tbat of green, it ia impossible to form 
any judgment. *. 

We Tiave already?amaaing smaflncfs of th^ lumi¬ 
nous molecules, anff of' ffic eiiormons velocity (200,000 miles in 
a ’second) with which i|itfy are darted through space. ' There ,is 
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anothet circumstance regarding them^ which caimot tail to exciu- 
still greater astonisbrndm^ namely, the intensity of the iurccs that 
must be exerted to caust^them to deviate from tbetr nafitml re(li« 
linetu’ course. These arc computed by Mr. Herschel as follows 
(vve quote his own wOrds): • , . 

“ M'hatever be the forces by whict* bodies reflect and refract Hpht, 
one thing is certain, that they must be incomparably more energetic 
tlian the forc'd ojPgravity. The a^raction of the earth on a particle neat 
Its !^urface produces a deflexion of only about sixteen feet in a second, 
and, therefore, in a molecule moving With the velocity of light, would 
cause a curvature, Or ebaugo of dlretrtidl^ absolutely insensible in that 
time. In fact, we must consider, first, that the time daring which the 
whole action of the medium dakes place, is only that withiu vvhich Ughf. 
tiavcrscs the diameter of the spbeie of sensible action of its molecolc<» at 
the iburfure. To allow so much as Uk thousandth of an inch for this 
space is beyond all probabilitv; and this inti^val is'fravmed by light in 
’* t'Ceond. Now, if we suppose the^ dcvicition 

pioduced by ri*fr,u‘timi to be 30", (a case which (rcqucutly I>appcD^,) and 
to be produced by a nwiforni force acting during a svbolc second; since 
this is etpiisalent to a linear defl^ption of 200,000 miles X sin 30", or 
of 100,0(M) miles sbs 33,000,000 x 10 feet, such a iorce inust e>cced 
gKasity on the eat^h’s surface 33,000,000 tiitiea. But, in fatt, the 
whole eflect being prodbeed not in otic second, bqt in the small Jractiou 
of it abosre uieutioncd, ^e^ intensity of the force operating it must be 
gicater in the ratio of the square of one second to the square ui that 
fia tion} wj that the Icasl^iumrobablc supposition wc can iimKe giscs a 
mean force equal to 4,069,126,272 X 10“ limes that of tericstiial gta- 
sity. But in^addition to this estimate, already so cnormqus, we base to 
consider that gravity (^n the cut lb’s surfucc is the result am ultraclioii ui 
its whole mass, wherc&s the foicc deflecting light is that of only those 
molecules itumediafely adjoining to it, a»<l within the sphere of the 
deflecting forces. Now a sphere of-^^^y of »w inch diameter, and of 
the mean density of the earth, would exert at its surface a gmuhitwg 
force of rJL,.x..«,4T»S, ».iK “f “‘“‘i 

tensity of the force exerted by the mt^ecules concerned cannot he less 
tlfaij (ss*46,362,000,000) times \bc above inoimotis 

number, or upwards of 2x 10^* when compared with the oidinaiy iu- 
tentfity of the pravitating power of matter/’ 

•Kemote as sueb conalderatiotis are frbrti the range of oidjiiariJ 
i»]>eculation, there ys no wav iti?*which the subject can be viewed 
viheicby the oCcttrrencc,oi, numbers equally enormous con be 
avoided, * ^Vhetbef light be i<egarded as a subvtaiicc sg/ j^eNcriSf 
or as resulting from the ttgitatioo of an elastic mediutti, its pro~‘ 
digious velocity,—a fact iiristlBg^on the most iucontroverfible 
evidcnc|i —involves Conclusions of a nature to astound even those 
who are ihe^ most habituated to the coufcinpldtion of the inr- 
sisttble force* of tlic ag^s W'htcR hmtiire employs ib aeroMiphsh- 
iiig her purposes, « 
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Of the numerous objections that tn^,^be urged against the 
Keu'touton hypothesis, some of the principaV, have been stated 
with great force and eloq^uence by tire celebrated Euler, iiv his 
Opmcula Varii ArgutneMif and likewise in his XeWehy. Oup of 
these isj that the suu*s mass and volume have undergone no sen¬ 
sible diminution since the epoch of the commencement of astro- 
iiomicahobservations, notwithstanditig the' incessaut,discharge of 
luminous particles from every point of his surface. This objec¬ 
tion is, however, easily met by a simple calculation. The sun’s 
diameter ii* about i and Uis distance, a s#econd of a 

degree nearly corresponds. to 4^) miles, if then, we suppose 
the sun’s diameter to uiidergo a diminuti^ of two feet, which, 
cousidermg hts vast magnitude, and the great rarity of light, may 
be thought excessive, the diminution* would only amount to 
about SOO feet in a yeat; and to miles, or \'* in 3W0 years; 
so that ^after a lapse of thirty centuries, the diininuUoh of the 
solar diameter Vvould atilt be impercepUble, because in an obser¬ 
vation of this sort so 'small a variation as l" could scarcely he 
appreciated by our best instruments. 

Another objcctiori to'th^^ JM^wtonian .theory arises from the 
iion-inteffereiice of the lut^inous p?article% in* traversing space. 
Not only' the smi,»but every luminous body in the universe, is 
constantly sending forth rays, in alt direi^lioVis; it may be supposed, 
therefore, that the Ihaolecules issuing from so many different 
points, must //ccemn/y .strike against each other, whereby their 
directions would be altered; yet no change in their duection, 
from a cause of this sort, has ever been observed, and a multi¬ 
tude of rays may be even refade to pass through the same poipt, 
as the focus of a burning glass, vyuHout iii the slightest degree 
interferutg with each other. This objection is thus met by Mr. 
Hcrschel. ** Experience/^>ays he, ** proves, that to keep up a 
continuous excitement hi the eye, it is only inecessary that the 
impression be renewed eight or ,ten^ times in a second. Now the 
velocity of light is nearly 200,OW mifes in a second; supposing, 
therefore, that a hurtdred rnoW.utes reach the eye every second, 
each niolecule may follo^ thfo precadiug at a distance of SiOtX) 
1 miles.” Hence it is easy to cowfccive that the chances of the 
coilisioifi of two molecules insist tie almost.'indnitely small. 

A third ol^Ctioh isy thataccordiugrt^tlns'theory it is .necessary 
to conceive all transparent bodies to .Iw.^^fofated yi^ftb holes, or 
pores, disposed hi styaighl lines,:,and p#mg of 

their surfaces in every direction i for Hue ibah be ima¬ 

gined through wbiiph a my bf.light will not pW;, It follows, that 
diapliauous bodies, of them appWjgndy llie mpsk®oiid sub¬ 
stances of nature, must jb^ entifj^^^^^ of matt€?r,.\vjiich is a 
palpabte absurdity cyid^t that this jobjeciion supposes. 
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the constituent moleculeiT the body to be in absolute contact, 
and tQ have a sensible magnitude, but every thing ^vhich can be 
inieired from the discoveries of modem science respecting li»e 
constitution of bodies, goes to confirm the idea that th^Jre os no 
absolute contact.^ The elements o|' the densest bodies arc kept 
asunder by heat; and, small as their mutual distances may be, 
sufficient spacesm^y be left to adi^b: of, the free passage of the 
still smaller molecules of light. 

These (and many others pf a similar liature might be men¬ 
tioned) are some of the obvioafvdii^c^^ties that the theory of 
JNewtou has to encounter; tliere are other?, however,.of a more 
refined nature; arising from the pccullat nnodibcations which light 
acquires in>passing through particulaf substance,to which.it is 
much more difficult to reply.. But the objection which pressses 
with the greatest force arises from its wan| df explanatory jww'cr, 
and llic consequent multitude of particular hy^joth^es that must 
be added.to the general theory, in drder to obtaiu a plausible 
i^xphinalion of Numerous classes of new facts that are almost 
flaily occurring to experimenters.’ In fact, the mechanical re¬ 
sources of the theory betng limited to a difference of physical 
state in the opjjosite sides of the molecules, imd their rotation 
about their centres of gr^vJty, it possesses very little pow‘er of 
accommodating itself to new discoveries, and its opposers have 
some reason for objecting that every new phenomenon requires a 
new hypothesis. 

The undulatory theory, as. vi'e, have-already repiarfeed, is the, 
fruit of the ingenious i^eculations of Iluygheiis j for although it 
had been muintaihed by Descartes, Hooke, and some others, that 
the sensutiou of light is produced by the vibrations of an ex¬ 
tremely rare and subtle fluid, it is to ,tbc Dutch philosopher 
alone that the honour belongs of ha'ving not only reduced the 
hypothesis a dcflitite shape, and rendered it available to the 
purposes, of mechanical explanation, „but also of having shown 
that all tile optical phenomena known at tliat time were deducibic 
from it by rigoroiis mathematical reasoning. Owing to the sue*- 
cess of Newton, in applying the corpuscular theory to his s)>leu'. 
<iid discoveries, the ..specglatidns Htiyghens were loiig iu a 
great measure neglected; Indeed, the difficulty of pursuing in¬ 
vestigations of so^.ifttrieate a* »ati^ beyond, the point to i^hich. 
they had been pbsjjljie^ gteat, on account., of 

the defective ' atate '.bf geometers were capa¬ 
ble <5f successfidly 'gtappHiig Mmject. Our lamented 

countryman? lira 'Dr. Vouhg, iirst from whom the 

theory received asiy, valuable exUmsion.:. By a train of mechaui-* 
cal reasoning, wbiM? iri 'poibt ,9C been 

equalled, Dl^i Voai%,it^a 5 conducted fiotn the necessary daiix of 
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Iho thepry to some very reiiiaricabk bMinerical relations among 
some of the phenomena of p{>tt€s apparently the most dissimilar, 
—to the general lavrs of diHVaction which the mos^ patient in¬ 
dustry cotild never have detected by simple observation,—and to 
the true principles of the coloratioh of crystalliaed substances. 
So late as the year' ISIOj Mains made the important discovery, 
that light reflected under pertain drt^imstances. acquires the 
peculiar inodificatiou which muits from double refraction, or 
becomes polarized j ahd he successfully eafplaiued the phenomena 
on the hypothesis of an umlulaihfy propagation. But the Buy> 
gheniat) theory has received, beyond all doubt, its greatest exten¬ 
sion from the labours of Fresnel, a philosopher, whose original 
views and persevering iiiddstry had excited hopes fojr; the further 
advancement of this branch of seiencej which have been unhappily 
frustrated by his premature death., Ji^he two excellent papers, 
whose titles stand at the h^ad of this article, he has made a 
triumphant application of the principles of the hyputhesiK to 
many of the most difhcult and complex phenomena of optics, 
which formerly^ had not received, or had been thought incapable 
of, any theoretical explanation. - . ^ 

Among the diSculties whieft the undulatory theory has to 
*^ciicounter, one of the most fprmld^lde is common to it with ail 
other questions which have reference' to the propaguti<m of 
motion through an elastic inedfbnr, ,of which it is impossible to 
define rigoiously either the nature or its relation to ponderable 
matter. For want of a precis knowledge of t^ie nature of the 
medium, the geometer can- never be certain that the principles 
he has assumed embrace all the circumstances which aifecl the 
motion, so • that he has hot vonly to contend with the great and 
inherent difficulties which ^tfend the application of the known 
methods of abalysis to the vibration of jslastie^ bodies, but is like¬ 
wise reduced to the necessity of jbayhtg recourse "% experiment 
before he cau*have any assurancethiil his results contain,an ac¬ 
curate expressitiji of the phenomena But though the inadequacy 
of our mathematical -mea^s may'occasioh embarrassment in the 
applications of the theory^; it'cannot in fahmess be urged as an 
aigument 'to diminish the probability of its iruffi.' In the* choice 
of a system, as is renjidised by Fresnel, we ought to have regard 
, only to the simplicity of thg liy][forthesi8;.that of the calculations 
can ^ ol’ no’weight in the balanoe of pp>lpbtlittei^ for nature, 
though ayo^s the of meads, does not embarrass. 

KerSelf with the difficu}des:bf ui^tysis. ; ^ 

One of the ai^uiifents hioiSt f^Uetltry* urged in opposition to 
' this theory is .di^ved fipni the ftict^ethat the nicest astronomical 
observatiotfs'iu^idj^.;ito blues'of" dm existence of a resisting 
* medium^'iu tiju m^ops of the planets. . It is , certain that the 
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planets encounter no resbtjiice in their orbits, iheir periodic times 
being exactly such as bodies placed at the saipe distance \vouUl 
require, to circulate about, th^ sun in a vacuum, accojcditig to tin; 
laws of gravity. Hie phenomenon of the aberration of light,, also 
proves that the medium is not, like the atmosphere, carried round 
with the earth in iti orbit; for in that case the direcuou of. the 
visual ray ou reujrbing the eye musfr have sufl'ered a variation co|v 
responding to the orbital motion* of the earth, and the small 
apparent change of. position in the places of the stars, resulting 
from the Dili’s motion, comhiiSi|d witH, the rectilinear progress 
sion of light, would not have existed. |,t follows,' therefore, that 
the eartii and its atmosphere in traversing the medium through 
uiiicii light is conveyed, not only meet with no retistaiice them¬ 
selves, but cause no disturbance whatever of its equilibrium. In 
this respect the luminous medium pres<;nts no Un^ogy w'ith pon¬ 
derable matter; for whatever degree of rarity We assign to such 
matter, its resistance must still have a positive-value, however 
stnuli, the effects of which would be ultimately perceptible in 
their accumulation. , * * 

Gj anting, however, the existence of'*rije elastic ether, it fur- 
ri{.sites a mechanical reason fof a)!' the known phenomena of 
optics, and in many cases with'as .mttch, facility and elegance as 
the rival theory of emissidh. In Order td^explahi rcfleptioti and 
refraction, it is necessary lO; consider, that lyhen a,molecule of 
the lumiuous ether is made to vibrate, U communicates an im- 
(nilsion to all thpse in its^immediate vicinity, whence it may be 
regardcil as a centre, h’^m which a system of secondary waves 
emanates in ail directions. In the case* of reflection, the wave, 
before it reaches, and after it is thrown back from the reflecting 
surface, proceeds with the same velocity, because tlie elasticity of * 
the medium in .which'it is propagated is the same, aiid the equality 
of the angles of incidence and reflection is easily demonstrated ‘ 
by tracing the path of. the With regard to refraction, it is 

assumed as one of the postulates or demands of l^e theory, that 
ill the interior of refracting medium th'y etlier exiats in a stale of 
less elasticity, compared with its density, than in vacuo, (i. c. in 
space empty of all othei' matter); and th^ the more refractive tlic 
medium, the less, rcla^v^ tqieaking, is ^ elasticity of the ether 
in its interior"- Also, ^fih^dbns conmmnica^ to the 

ether in free spatepi^pr»gaiiU!^ through reflecting media,by 
means of the ether'tn, |heir with a velocity corre¬ 
sponding to mi inferior d^gre!B;jof These pduciples 

. were assumod by Hnyghei^/Wnd it dtflicuit to conceive iu 
nhat manner they may be Applied, t'o;detnonstrate. titc constant • 
ratio of the angjps of incidjeitce and refraction. But soniething 
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more w wanting in order to compWe die theoretical explana¬ 
tion of the taiious circumsiaiices wliich attend the interruption 
of the free propagation of tJie lumihous waves; and no method 
hash es yet been fopad of calculating gencra^^y one of the iiio.st 
important elements, namely, the intensity of the reflected and 
refracted ray. Even the profound analysts of Poisson has failed 
in accomplishing thiSsObjeef^ although his reswrehes have not 
been altogether fruitless, inasmuch as they conducted him to a 
plausible explanation of the relation that subsists between the 
reflecting pov^m's of a |dedium^and its index of refra<S)tiuit, and the 
diminution of the light reflected from the common surface of two 
media-in contact. The circumstance which chiefly perplexes 
the subject is the necessity of having regard, not only to the 
motion of the principal wave, but also to the motions of the 
secondary vi/aves, which proceed from every point of tlie reflecting 
and refracting surface. It was in attempting to surmount this 
difliculty that Br. Young was conducted to the theory of the 
interference of the luminous waves,—a theory which explains so 
well a vast number of the js&dst intricate phenomena df .liglit, that 
Mr. Herschel gives it the high j^raise of being, if not the actual 
system of nature, at least one of , the happiest hypotheses ever 
invited by the human mind for ^fqnpiug together largo classes 
of natural phenomena. 

A general idea may be formed of the nature and object s of the 
theory, of interference by reasoning as follows: Conceive two 
series of undulations, originally following dijferent routes, to be 
brought hy the intervendon of an obstacle, cu.other means, to flow 
in the same direction,^nd to impinge on mb ,same molociile of 
the ethereal medium, the <tueation^is to determine tho intensity 
and direction Of tho,resultant wave, or the motion of the molecule. 
If the w'aves arrive siuiullaneously, or in ihfe $(mephme of vihra- 
liouj their joint effect-on the molecule 'vilt evidently be equal to 
the sum of their separate effects; hut ff a'wave of the first-system 
succeeds one of the second, at a ffh laiihe of time exactly equal to 
’ the time of a seini-undulaHoh, if is no less clear, that at the instant 
when the molecule, is'about fo tOeover its position of cquiUbrium 
from which it was expelled by'the wave, it receives an im¬ 

pulse from thei^econd wave in exactlyJlhe opposite difectibn, in 
consequence of. which it is prevbhfed from rccovci:mg its original 
posfjionj aud^^||>e impul^ivd'^^^ thebeing supposed 
equal, if mustliematn absotut^y al resti IiSe #j^,have the sin¬ 
gular phenomenon .of Vvyo Tights by thmr inlerferehce producing 
darkness; a paradox^which^was flrit nptWd by Grimaldi. These 
two, extreme tJOqsidqr^d by JDr. Young; the 

general problem' bjT/determining the result in#the intermediate 
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cases, iiainely, When the t\V</waves neither arrive simultaneously 
nor at intervals C(\ual to a scnji-undalation, was resolved by I'rcs- 
nel, in his eiaboiate Memoir on'DitTraction. in this memoir, 
Fresnel undertook a much more dithcult investigation, namely, 
to determine the motion of the ethereal* molecule vvhen- it, is 
agitated, not only by two, systems of waves, but by anyitumber 
wlialevi r; and iifthe course of his inquiries he was conductctl to 
one of those fortunate results of analysis which sometimes unex- 
peclcdly occur to facilitate the imputations of the geomcl’cn 
'I’he result in question was theory remarkable one, that, tfie 
Solution of the particular case, in which it is required to find the 
r<‘siilt:int of two waves separated from each other by u fourth of 
an undulation, comprehends that of tjie general problem; for 
whatever nvay be the number of the different systems of waves, 
and at wliatever intervals they may succee'8 each other, it is 
always possible to substitute for each system its component, 
rcfcili d to two points, whose distance corrosjmiids to a fourth of 
an uudnlation. Hence the total motion is reduced to that of two 
systems of waves succeeding each other at the aforesaid interval; 
ahd the ijitensily of the resultant is represented by the hypolhc- 
nusc of a right-angled triangl^ the tWo sides of which correspond 
to the respective intensities or the components of the two sye^ins 
of Avaves. Fresnel subsequently proved, by a more direct process, 
that the wave resulting from*thc concourse of two others, what- 
e\ cr may be their relative directions, corresponds, both as to 
intciiHity and direction, \virti the resultant of two forces equal to 
the intensities of ^imitive wavcs#i and making with each 
other an angle which has the same proportion to tlie entire cir¬ 
cumference as the interval which separates the waves of the two 
systems is to the length of an entire iindulation. 

Colour, which j|n jhe theory of emission is referred to certain 
differences in the physical nature and velocity of the luminous 
molecules, according to the undulatory system,, rfepeuds on the 
velocity of the vibrations of the etherqal fluid, W the number of 
impulses it communicates to the nerves of the retina in a given 
time. But as this forms, one of the most iulrica^c parts of the 
theory, we will give the postnlutef or pothelical principle, on 
whfeh the explanation rests, ip.tjie words of Mr. Herscbel:— 

** As in the doctrini^iOfsound, »he ftt^uency of the aerial pulse*!,aor the 
number of excursions '‘to and fro from ite ^int of rest, made by each 
inolccttlc of the air, detenmndlj the pitqh,)^ note; so, in ihe theory ot 
, light, the frequency of the piilscs, or the nurohef of iinpi'cssUins made on 
our nerves in a given time oy the cthereaJnioJecttles next in contact with 
them, detenniocs the TOldur of IbcJi^t j and that as th^absolute extent 
.of the motions to^and fro of the particles of air determine th^Joudftcsii ot 
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the sound; so the amjilUaik^ dr extent ^ the ejccprsions of Utc ethereal 
molecules froiiy|Iicir,{iolnts ^ rest dcterjpiines the brightness of the light.” 

To this hypothetical assumptioa several objections immediately 
occur, and cotisequeatges have been deduced from it, which have 
been by some considered as fatal to the tJht^^ry. For example, 
since the rapidity of the propagation is independent of tlio pri¬ 
mitive impulse, and is determined solely by the degree of elasticity, 
which, in the case of the ethereal •Udid, miftt be considered as 
uniform both externally and internally, with reference to a refract¬ 
ing substance, it follows, that all the rays, of whatever colour* 
ought to be propagated witfa equal velocity; hence, since refrac¬ 
tion is caused b;^ the difference of the Velocity of propagation 
without and within the refracting substance, it follows, that dm 
j>heuomcnon of disnersibn is impossible. .Of this difficulty the 
theory hardly affords a satisfactory explanation. Fresnel- has -in¬ 
deed attempted jto remove it, but only by superadduig another 
hypothesis, which may be admitted or rejected at pleasure, inas¬ 
much as it does not appear to bC.susccptible of any experimental 
test. It Is a result of analysis that the velocity of propagation in 
an elastic medium is the same, whatever may be the length of the 
undulation. But according to the undulatory theory of light, 
colodr arises from a difference in the lengths of the undulations, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, in the number of vibrations of 
the ethereal molecules in.a given Umb; Now Fresnel attempts 
to prove that the above result,is only true when the radius of the 
< sphere of the reciprocal action of t!)e«molecules is infinitely 
small in comparison of the length of an tmd^ation, as is the ca-^e 
with the imdulalioDs of the atmosphere* When the radius of the 
sphere of actmn is compamble with the length of the wave, the 
smaller vibrations are propagated with a little less velocity, con¬ 
formably to what the theory requires in ordef 4o amount for the 
dispersion. Admitting, however, the existence^ of vibrations of 
different velocities, the way in which the tyc b affected with the 
sensations of colours may be thus explaioed. The nerves of the 
retina, however delicate in atructofe^Tiave still a great inertia in 
comparison of .the molecules of'.“tho elastic. ether. They can 
therefore only be put in moUon by Umf ether by. means of im¬ 
pulses received ad regular intervals^ coTre!»|j|bnding to their proper 
degree of tension^ ip sameWy as a'liep^'l^hdtttdm^ 
to vibrete by the'slightest,-f^^ by-the .h^l^dnvof 'the^ir ]fbr 
example, il' the impulsive^ force is rd^eated at mtcryals' exactly 
equal to the tihm m oiie df Its .OWn bsciU^ Now if we sup- 

^pose the fibres, to constituted,that some, of them vibrate 
more rapidly than bjth^rs, tbbse only which are in unison with the 
etherial vibrations-will be agitated, aiid hence the .sensation of the' 
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colour corresponding to lliut velocity of vibration. If there are 
no nervous fibres in unisop with the ethereal libratioiis, there 
will consequently be no sensation of light. Pursuing this train 
of speculation, Dr. Wollaston thought it probable that niunials 
may exist, insects for example, incapable of perceiving the colours 
known to us, and all whose impre|sions of light are due to a class 
of vibrations bejond the limits ofjthose which alloctour organs. 

If the corpuscular theory astonishes us by the extreme minute¬ 
ness and enormous velocity of (he mofccules, the numerical re¬ 
sults de<luce<l'from Uie principles of the other theory are nut less 
overwhelming. The extreme smallness of the anipUtude of the 
vibrations,'and the almost inconceivable, but still measurable, 
rapidity vvith which, they succeed each other, was calculated by 
Dr. Young, and is exhibited by Mr. Herscbcl in the following 
table- * 


Coi.OUKS. 

Lengths 

of the lindula' 
lioit innir.eoli* 
mated iu parti> 
of an inel). 

. . 

Ratio 
(IF tlivsr. 
LengUti tu 
one inch. 

Numbeb 

of Unduldtiona in a socomft 

Extreme Kcd . 

0.00036G 

.37640’ 

458.000000,000000 

11.0(1. 

0.000256 

30180 

477,000000,000000 

.,405,000000,000000 

1 iitcrnicdiatc . 

0.0002416 

40720 

f>rangc. 

0.000240 

416J0 

506,000000,000000 

lutcriiicdiatc . *. 

0.00023.') 

42610 

517.000000,000000 

Yellow .... . 

/0.t)i)0227 

4400Q- 

535,000000,000000 

Tntcnncdiatc . , . 

♦0.000210 

45600 

555,000000,000000 

fTicen. 

0,000211 

47460 

677,000000,000000 

Intermediate . 

0.000203 

40320 

600,000000.000000 

lilac.. 

0.000106 

51110 

622,000000,000000 

Intermediate , .. 

0.000180 

32910 

614,000000,000000 

Indtgp , 

0.000185 

54070 

653,(100000,000000 

intermediate , 

0.000181 

5.5240 

672,000000,000000 

Violet. 

0.000174 

574.90 

690,000000,000000 

Extreme Violet. .. 

0.000167 

50760 

7^7,000000,000000 
Soppojsing the velocity of light 
l«> be 102,OOU ntilfs in a 






From this tabb, as Mr. ifierschei remarks, it appears ^lat the 
susceptibility of .lfee eye is conttued widiin much narrower limits 
thaa that of the ear, th» ratio, of the extreme vibrations being 
nearly as L58: 1, a valbe sotnewbat" below that of a minor sixtli, 
and consequently much less than ah octa\e. 

A considerable portion 5f the third book of Newton's Optics 
is devoted to the subject of the itdlexion of light, wUrch^ha.s always 
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forced one of the stumbHiw blodc^ f>f the fcornusOular theory^ 

H*, _'"ij . '« t .1* ... . 1 . • 


Many of the Fj^nomena, indeed, s 
ttri tlmt theory;*:,while they ^ aiV i 


|m incapable of.uxplauution 
^sct^ptible of being deduced' 
analytically'froih IheTpi'ini^pj^S'Of the.nhdidatory system, and the 
doctrine of*' interference. ' ha^ remarked, tliat when a 

ray of ligli[t i& ndmltfed wtira: rdoib;^ through a very small ' 

apertlite;Tth« ..shadowsa*e much larger 
than the^rdnght to twSiif^fefe rayis’i^ssiing very the extremities 
of tliese bodies bi^c^ fe'stmkbt ^ that the shadows 

are boi^dered with fiinges of drfeent ctmMi always more dis¬ 
tinct in fb^b^mrHon ‘as thfe ape^iiire,throng' which the figllt is ad¬ 
mitted is jidiSllerJ ■ When the ray on wl^h * the experiment is 
made consists of iiridecom||Osed or cothm'on lights the fringes arc 
only three in number; but:with a ray of sim^ light, that is, a 
, ray wdneh contains cmly onevoliithe colonrs of the spectrum,, they 
are much more'nitiberous, ^^fSry in'size according to the colour 
of theJight trhich 4hey ate produced, the narrowest being 

given by;'the ^^let ray, and the largest by rOd. . The Newto- 
ni^ ^planl^tion of thb .phendmenOn is,' that when the ray^ pass 
sonear the ii^terposed -bodyas to come widiiid'the sphere of the 
action'of its nmle'cuWs, an $ partial refi,exion or 

refraction takes place, by which tlfe is decomposed, and the 
colobred istreaks appear both within ,hftd witlwmt, the shatlovs'. 
B.ut it Is a retnarkabip circuAistimce that these fridges are entirely 
ittdependenl of tlm dOnstly or forht^^of. Jtfe body exposed to the ray, 
and are only^affectissl by thedimcnai^^ofjdfe fpace within which 
they are )ntercepted;'or tl)tai ofthejj^^ the ray is 

introduced. It is therefete. evident tlbit the' production of the 
colour is ’ in^ no Wk/ conneOh^ With the reffring'ent * power of the 
body, nor widt any itttii^]yive''or jr^uUive forces'which its mole¬ 
cules exercis&.pn th^ of light; lor such forces cannot be con¬ 
ceived to b^altogi^lmr iode^^^ of its ^ninty, how small 
soever the surface may be wbteht is exposed to the action, of the 
light. Another circuimfence.dOnn^lbd with thiitaubjcct appears 
equally conclusive^agains^ il^ sui^^ilxbB of . the acit^ of mole¬ 
cular forces^ HVheiir die op^ue kdvant^^/^aber to the 

lutainot^.|»mn^.ht 'hioie throng^ ^ light % adii||tt^ tbe 
fringes %hi#t'^ider the shadow/inteitepti^ % 
same distaubk ks before; becomd gnaatly while 

serve ifieir.lii^^feional disfem^>-;' ' 

its rectUme^tpaih by a repvdalvc,force exeiciaed^bjIthent^^tSs^ ^ 
of the body wh^b it pa8iS^> is - 

' a phentmaenon whh^^ghtvld^ to happen^ ,for it is tolonceivable 
that such a feHie s^W be modid^ by thedl^tdnck passed over 
hjr'|be light froip nU'^rbiti’Aty point whidrbfts abstilutely no con- 
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iicxioii wilii the hotly iu«)|\hicii it is supposcil to icsidc. Dr. 
Young .showed how this phenomenon could be accounted lor 
on the nndithitoi V hypotlicsfe, by ‘tiipposing the hiys which p:i.s.-< 
near tht‘ body to interfere with tln>sc wlikdi strike aj;ain*<t it and 
arc i cilecled, and which, by that reflcxioii, have lost half an iliidii- 
iation. But the simplest and must .sali.*ifactory cNplanatiuu w’as 
gi\en b} J'Ye.siu;^ vt ho showed lhe«supposition of iclk'xion to be 
snpeilliious, and that it is only nScessary to regard the opaque 
botly as an obstacle to the propagation of the waves emanating 
from the htminous point. Tluving cmnputed from theory the patli 
of the wave, and the niagiiilude and distances of the fringes, 
I'rcsnel submitted his results to a severe experimental lest, and 
found the most perfect conformity to subsist between theory and 
( xpeiiinent. Thus a plienomeuon which uppeured inexplicable, 
or had at h ast becjj uccuunted for in a very unsatisfactory inaniu'i' 
on tli<’ jNewtoniau hypothesis, received a complete explanatioit 
fitMu the principles r)f the undnhUory doctrine; and it is by no 
JiK'niis the only instance in whicli the one theory has hoen found 
t'j apply readily to facts that seemed entirely irreconcilable to the 
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A midtitnde of curious consequences follow from the general 
principles of diifructioii established by Fresnel, some of which 
have been developed with profound analytical skill by Poi.sson in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. Xite subject has also 
been prosecuted to a great length in an experimental point of 
iew, |)aiticn!ar!y by Framdiofcr, whose optical discoveries form _ 
• subject of an ai liclei*ip the .second ninjiber of this join nal. I'ho 
).st interesting of Frainiliofcr’s discoveric *in respect of theory is 
that of the dark lines, or dcftcienl raif^ as they are termed, of the 
spectrum, inasmuch as it aJOl’ords the only means yet kiiow'u of 
th lecting any differences in the coi»stitnlion of light emanating 
Irmii diil'grcnt .sources, for example from different stars. The 
dcicckon of such differences, wq are inclined lo’thiuk, is in no 
way favourable to the uudulatory hypothesis; for when light is 
regarded as the vibration of a nicdinnijiand coji.scquei»tly capable 
of being modified only by the elasticity of that medium, it cannot 
be supposed to differ in Idndj however much it may differ in 
intensity, from whatever source the primitive impulse may be 

derived* * * 

Another class of phenomena closely connected with the tffjovc, 
and of great interest in consequence of, its relation to the perma- 
tient colours of bodies, is formed by the btautiful streaks or rings 
of colonred light exhibited by very thiu substances, as plates of 
mica, soap-bubbles, or a lilm of air included between two ■ 
plates of glass whose surfaces are slightly convex, ,^’hc first 
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circumstance which strikes «s as remijf.kable with regard to tlicse 
colours is, that M’liatever substance is employed for their produc¬ 
tion, they continue always exactly ihe same, and aiTangcil in a 
.similar older, from the least thickness where they are most vivid, 
to the greatest where they disappear. I’he only ditlVrence is in 
the absolute extent of the space occupied by the colours of each 
ring, which varies with the nature of the substain;,c, and iln* uiort: 
or less rapid degradation of the colours. Mr. Hcrscliel has de¬ 
voted a long chapter to the examination of this subject, with a 
view to the comparison of the explanatory powers of tin- two 
theories. Although the undulatory hypothesis has been uppiieil 
to the diffeieiit phenomena that have been observed, the explana¬ 
tions are not by any means free from obscurity and hypoilietical 
ussiimpiions ; nor are the'objections brought against tin* Newlo- 
iiiaii doctrine of a kind to carry w ilh them conclusive cxidence 
against it. Yet there is one fact whicli deserves le be notici d, 
and which Fresnel considers as a crucial instance to enabU' us to 
decide between the rival doetriiies. When two pieces of 
not perfectly dut are laid on o'ne another, the tilni of air iuelmicd 
betw'ecn them gives out brilliant colours,‘whicli, when viewnl 
through a red-glass, appear as a succession of bright and dark 
stieaks. Now tliese .streaks are aiikb explicabhi oii the priiu iples 
of both theorie.s, with this distinction, however, that according to 
tiu- .Newtonian theory the spaces bett^'ecii the bright slreak.H nnglil 
to he half bright ; whereas, according to the theory of Iluvghens, 
they ought to be perfectly black. An aippeal to flxperience tmgliL 
thciefore! to be decisivtj, of the qucstigii; and I'resnol al'liiins 
that the resiilts of his experiments were perfectly conlonnahle 
with the consequences of the undulatory theory, and coiiscijiu ntlv 
fuiul to that of emission. 

'I'hc last part of Mr. Herschel’s treatise is devoted to liu- sub¬ 
ject of double refraction, or that singula* property vUiieh mo'^t 
Cl vsiallizeil hcTdies possess of separating the rays of light wliich 
cuU r ihcir .surfaces into two parcels, each of which pursues its 
peculiar path in the intevior of the crystal. This property w a.'? 
first noticed by Bartholin. Newton does not appear to have be¬ 
stowed great attention on it, at least he did nut attempt to explain 
it on the principles of his own tji.epry, although the phenomena 
accoj^npanying it are undoubtedly tiie most interesting and import¬ 
ant of all that come within the range of this department of physics. 
11c, however, made the remark tiiat a ray of light, after graving 
undergone an extraordinary refraction, sfequires sides, or distinct 
lelmioii.s' to surrounding space—an idea which ha^ since been 
" exparideil into the theory of the Potarization df Light, which of 
late year}! has occupied so much attention, and been the occasion 
of so uutny interesting experiments. The Newtonian theory does 
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not readily lend itself to iUis class of phenomena; yet by nt(.ans 
of certain arbitrary hypotheses, which liAve sometimes been loo 
•coJifidently pul forward as faws of nature, the siippv>rtcr.s of 
theory have succeeded in framing analytical formulae vvhich em¬ 
brace the greater jtait of the facts, lluyghcns, wVo studied the 
phcnameiia with great care as they arc cxhilnled by Iceland 
crystal or the crystallised carbonate of lime, was singularly fortu¬ 
nate in the explanation by which he connected tluan with his own 
system. In free space the luminous waves are propagated in 
.spherical superficies, and the velocity of light is cousequeully the 
same in all directions; but in the interior of a doubly refracliug 
crystal, Huyghens supposed the waves to ass-umc a spheroidal 
foi ill, in consequence of which thp velocity of propagation is dif- 
fi-rent in dili'erent directions; and by inean.s of this simple inodi- 
iiration of the general theory, he was eiiabfed not only to repre- 
.v'ent the phenomena with accuracy, but also to compute with 
precision the deviation of the extraordinary ray. This hypothiMsis 
lias lu'cn found to be in perfect ^agreement with numerous and 
compiehcnsivc classes of phenomena since discovered, and has 
con.sequenlly received .so great a degree of probability, that wc 
shall offer no apology for entering more fully into its development. 

In the iinduiutory .system the theory of double refraction is 
founded on two postulates, one regarding the mode in which llie 
Iiiminuiis vibrations are prt^pagated through the clastic niediiiin, 
and the other the mode in which the elasticity is developed in the 
interior of the refracting ftryMaV The first of these assumes that, 
the vibrations do not taiic place longiutdinally, or in the direction 
of the visual ray, but in the direction perpendicular to it; in the 
same manner as when a blow is given to a cord tightly stretched, 
the motion is communicated rapidly in the direction of its length, 
while the vibrations are at right angles to it. In this respect the 
vibrations of the elastic ether differ from tho.se of.lhe atmosphere 
in the propagation of sound, for in this latter case the particles of 
the agitated air m<wc backwards and forward in the direction in 
which the sound proceeds. The idba of transverse vibrations 
occurred to Dr. Young in attempting to connect with the theory 
of undulations some experiments of Dr. Brewster on bi-a\ial 
crystals, and was published by •him before it had been suggested 
by any other w'riter. Fresnel, however, stales, that he had pre¬ 
viously arrived at the same conclusion from other facts. It .seems 
at variance with the notiofis generally* entertained respecting tlie 
communication of nioUon in clastic media; but the laws and 
mode of that communication are, still among the most obFcnre^ 
parts of mechanical science, and the conclusion ought not to bo 
rejected, if it is either indicated by the facts or forms tfn^accuiate 
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cxpressiou of the phenotiiciiit. Fjrei>neV'*ndced, attempts to prove 
it to be a necessary consequence of the law of the interference of 
waves, or rather that the law of interllirencc tlepeiKis solely on the 
nature of the vibration; and grounds his demonstration on the 
observed fact,* that two pencils .of light, polarized accoiding to 
rectangular planes, that is to say, of which the vibrations are all 
at right angles to two rt’Ctangul&r planes, cxercise-iio iiiHut^nce on 
each other under the same circumstunces in which the rays of 
ordinary light exhibit the phenomena of interference; but when 
the planes of polarization are not at riglit angles, but a little 
indined to each other, then the coloured liglit produced by the 
interference of the waves begins to appear, and becomes more 
distinct as the planes arc more approximated to each other. 
Now as the two pencils are never observed to interfere so long 
as their planes of polarization arc at right angles, but always to 
produce when iiuitcd the same intensity of light, \\hale\er may 
be the difference* of the routes they have traversed, it follows 
that the extraordinary rays are propagated by transverse vibration-; 
and this fact being established, the principle of the conservation 
of living forces makes it necessary that the ordinary rays be pro- 
jiagated in the same manner, consequently tiicrc arc no vibrations 
perpendicular to the surface of the wave, or, which ninonnls to 
the same thing, parallel to the direction of the ray. 

The second hypothesis on which tJie doctrine of double refrac¬ 
tion is founded, is, that when a vibratory motion is given to the 
molecules of tlic ethereal mediiiin, tire*elasticity'is imcqually de¬ 
veloped in the interior o.f the refracting'crystal. Jn boilies not 
crystallized, and in free space, the elasticity is developed equully 
in all directions, and the lengtli of the undulation being iii the 
inverse ratio of the square rdot of the elasticity, the surface of 
the luminous wave is spherical, aud light advances in all di ettions 
with the same velocity; but in the ease tiS an unequal develop¬ 
ment of elasticity the wave loses its sph- sical form, and assumes 
that of a spheroid, or ellipsoid, according as the crystal has one 
or two optical axes, ^’his being jadmitted, the general laws of 
double refraction iU’c represented by a very simple construction. 
Let us suppose a ray of light to enter a crystal in a given direc¬ 
tion, and'a point to be taken in this direction for the centre of an 
ellipsoid: the ^ellipsoid will be determined when we know the 
proportions of the lengths of the three axes, and their .situation in 
respect of the axes of the .crystal. Now the relation of^thc axes 
must be determined by experiment; they arc respectively in the 
inverse ratio of the square roots of the elasticity of the medium in 
‘ the same direction, and conseqmmtly'the surface*" of the ellipsoid is 
properly.termed the surface of elasticity ^Vilh regard to the 
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Mituatiou of tli6 axes of ellipsoid, two of them arc .situated iu 
the same plane with the ax<ki of the crystal, and bisect the pne tin- 
acute, ami the otlicr the obtuse angle which these axes make with 
each other; and the third is at right angles to the plane o*f the 
two first. .Let u# next conceive the ellipsoid thus dctcriiiiiied to 
be cut by a plane passing thruugii*its centre and [icrpcndicular to 
till' luminous ray; the .section will be an ellipse, and its semi* 
transverse and seiui-conjugale axes will represent respectively the 
velocities of the ordinary and e'xtiaordinary ray. I'he introduc¬ 
tion of the ellipsoid is of great importance to the theory, inas¬ 
much a.s it gives a ’geometrical surface easily calculated, at 
every point of which the luminous wave, setting out from the 
e.i iitral point, arrives at the same iu.st:rnt. 

AUlumgli the hypothesi.s of .a mediuni ip which the elu.sticity 
is greater in one direction than in another, is at variance with all 
our leeciveil notions of the properties of elastic fluids, yet analo¬ 
gies are not wanting to render it probable. It hu.s been found by 
Si. Smart, in lii.s ‘recent experim«its relative lo tlic propagation 
of .sound, that the elastic force with which crystallized substances 
resist compression is greater in certain directions than in others; 
and Profes.sor Mitsclicrlichlms also lately cli.scovcred that a similar 
jiroperly holds true with regard to their dilatation by heat. Though 
the mutual relations of thc.se phenomena are not very W'cll muler- 
.slood, they leave little reasou*to doubt that the ctlicreal fluid which 
conveys light is modified jn the interior of certain substances by 
tlielr internal structure* 

Wc havi; already noticed the remark made by NcVvlon, that the 
ray m IiIcIi undergoes the extraordinary refraction has its opposite 
sides affected by .some virtue like magnetism, which gives them 
a distinct relation to opposite sides of space. When a ray of 
liglit, lia\jiig acquired this modification, i.% made to fall on a plane 
rcileotiiig surface iftidcr a certain angle of incidence, it escapes 
If dec lion altogether. Now, since in the case of ordinary light 
some portion is al vays reflected, whafjpvcr be the angle of inci- 
ilence, it follows tliat all the molecules which compose the e.xlra- 
ordinary ray niu.sl iiirn their similar poles, or homologous sides, 
towards the reflecting surface, or have their axes all arninged in 
the same direction. From •ihts circumstance Mains gavi; the 
phenomenon the name oipolai the effect being aiialhgons 

to that which would be nroduced by a magnet on a .series of 
inagn’etic needle.'<,namely, tliat of arranging their axc.s all in parallel 
lines. Midus accidentally discovered ihat the .same parallel 
arrangement of tilie molecules takes place when light is reflecli‘!\ 
from the. .surfaces of transparent bodies at certain angles wliich 
are different for different substances. In g!u.ss the polawzatiou is 
eomplcto when the ray makes with the surface an angle ‘d 
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S5° 0,5'. This discovery of Maliis opened up a new field of iuto- 
vestiiig research, which has been industriously explored by 
llrewster, Biot, Arago, Fresnel, and other expciiinenlers, with 
such success, tlia’t the results of their researches must henceforth 
constitute the principal part of every systematic treatise of light. 
'Fhe mechanical explanation these phenomena, according to 
the Newtonian theory, is suggested by the term employed to 
designate them. The molecular forces of the crystal acting on 
thc! luminous molecules, cause them to turn round their centres 
of gravity till their axes assume certain determinate positions, 
after which they I'cmain at rest. 'Fljisis the ordinary case; there 
arc some cases, however, in which the luminous molecules iu 
traversing the crystal assume no fixed position, hut oscillate abmit 
tlicir centres of gravity in regiihir periods, the length of which 
may be calculated. Tlicre are even cases in which tlu*y turn 
with a motion of continuous rotation. It is in thc explanation of 
these peculiarities thc system of emission lias encountered great 
and hitherto uticoiiqucrcd difticulties. Fresnel‘displayed consum¬ 
mate address in deducing the principal phenomena of polarization 
from the principles of the tindulatory hypothesis. According to 
this philosopher polarized light is ^tbat of which the vibrations 
remain constantly perpendicular to the' same plane, which is tAc 
p/ane of polarhathu: while the ordinary or direct light consists 
in the rouniuii and rapid succession of an indnity of waves pola¬ 
rized in all directions. The act of polarization, is thus made to 
consist in the decomposition of all these little oscillations, w hose 
directions ard variable, into two fixed directions at right angles to 
each other, and in (he separation of thc tw’o systems of waves, 
either by the clFect of reflection, or that of double refraction.* 
Enough has perhaps now been said to enable us to form a 
genonil notion of the mechanical reasoning by which tlie rival 
theories accouitt for the various phenomena of light. On a cur¬ 
sory view it must appear singular that two hypotheses, founded on 
assumptions so essentially dliferent, should concur in giving the 
means of deducing analyti.:al!y from their fundamental principles 
so great a number of fa;, is with equal precision and almost equal 
facility; but it must be recollected that the laws which guide the 
propagation of light are truths made known by observation,, and 
not dfependent on any physical hypothesis. Let the connOcting 
cause of die phenomena lu' wdiat it vsf7\y, if thc system vfe adopt 
includes them all, it will always give us the means of deducing 
the. matlumiatical laws to which the phenomena are subject. In 
order, therefore, to balance the probabilities of the two theories, 
we liave pnly to consider wliich affords the .simplest means of 
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grouping together and ^opreseuting the pheiioineua; and, pro> 
vided we reason accurately from the facts, tire consequences we 
tlfiluce must necessarily be elements of every possible syslenj. 
So far as the corpuscular doctrine is available for the piii pcises of 
deductive explanation, it possesses ail the characteristics of a 
good theory. It supjtoses tlie action of, a force with which we 
aic ill some iifeasure familiar. JWc are accustomed to contem¬ 
plate the effects of attraction in llie grand phenomena of astro¬ 
nomy; we perceive iheiu at every instant in the downward tendency 
of all heavy bodies; and though they disappear among the small 
bodies of nature, they are re-produced in the phcnqinena of elec- 
tiicity, magnetism, capillary attraction, and various chemical ac> 
lion'., where they can be not only distinctly traced, but reduced to 
f<n inula;, and submitted to accurate calculation. The undulutory 
hypothesis is not seized by the mind withMie same facility; yet 
it pos*,csscs some of the least equivocal cluyacters of pliiloso- 
jih'cal truth. Kot only are new phenomena found to be in perfect 
uccoi dance with its principles, bn| the consequences anulyticaily 
deduced from those principles, w'hen brought to the test of expe- 
liiiient, have been uniformly confirmed; and this not in a small 
number of parliciilar cascs^ or where the consequences were so 
obvious us that’ they miglit have been foreseen, but in nnmerous 
instances, arid where a train of reasoning has been employed '<0 
tong and intricate that no stigacity could pifssibly have divined the 
K'Sidt. Hence the hypothesis begins to be gcneraliy adopted by 
pliilosophers, oV at lejstijy those among them who are the most 
c.'ipablc of ap))reciatiilg the force of the reasoning.on wliich it is 
founded, 'That it is entitled to be regarded as a physical truth it 
would lie too bold to assert; that it even embraces all the phe- 
noinenn cannot yet be aflirmed ; and subsequent observations atone 
can determine what we arc to reject or admit concerning longilu- 
diiiaj, tr.’lnsversal, and circular; ordinary, and polarized vibrations. 
Hut it cannot be .said that either theory has been demonstruied : 
and as the e.xplarations and mathematical deductions foiiiided 011 
tlic one can be translated with more *or less facility into the lan¬ 
guage of the other, it is not among the ordinary phenomena that 
we need seek for decisive grounds of preference. 'I’ill fortunate 
observations .shall have pi#d«eed some cmciot instance, oi the 
force of accumulatifig eviden ■< have given a decided prcfKuider- 
ancy, we must be content witn knowing that ligfit is propagated 
in srtraight lines, though fn a manner unknown to us. Happily 
the useful* properties of light are indcpeiident of any physical 
hypothesis respecting its {vopagation. 

It may appear somewhat paradoxical that the hypothesis of ihc 
propagation of light by undulations should be mucl^ jess acces¬ 
sible to mathematical analysis than that of the propagatj*)!! of 
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heal,_ with whiclj it has in many respects' so great an analogy, and 
both of which, hi all probability, depend on the vibrations of the 
same elastic ether, 'llie cause is this':—^in the case of light, the 
primitive state of the luminous vibration, and all the modifications 
it .sutfers in consequence of encountering obstacles, iiuist be taken 
into consideration; whereas heat is considered as resulting from 
the concourse of all the vibratipus cmanuUng from an infinity of 
different points, and therefore the anomalies of its \ihrations 
disappear in consequence of their fortuitous opposition, leaving 
nothing to be calculated but the general effect—the propagation 
of the wave, 

I’rom the brief account which our limits have penniltcd us to 
give of the progress of tlte science of light, it will easilv be 
gutliciod that the undulatory theory is mainly indebted for its 
form and expansion fo llie labours of Young and Fresnel. A« 
giving a luminous exposition of the views and discovi ries of these 
two philosophers, Mr. Herscliers Essay is ii production of \ei v 
great merit. It would* be unjust, however, to regard it as the 
mere statement of a theory already advanced to maturity. Mr. 
Jlerschcl has himself largely contributed both to the store of ex¬ 
perimental facts, and the mathematical investigations by which 
they arc connected \vitli tlie theory, and shown to be jicccssary 
consequences of its principles. THie present work is stamped 
with the characters of originality and genius^ and could have been 
executed only by one who w’as himself not only intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the phenomena he .describes, and the delicate 
experiments by which they are exbibitccl, but also perfectly fami¬ 
liar with the resources of that sublime geometry which seizes a 
few gcmeral laws to deduce from them the principal phenomena 
of the universe. > In many places it bears the marks of haste, and 
wants the polish and condensation which ! olongs to a c-oeiuliy 
revised production; but it has the merit of exhibiting a'full and 
accurate view of one of the most interes’ing branches of phy'sical 
science, and is therefore entitled to a high place among the best 
treatises of applied mathematics which have yet appeared in any 
language. 

The translation is vvell and creditably e.xecuted, and in point of 
typographical accuracy considerably superior to the original, 
'riie f(U»'mula! and calculations arc stated in the preface to have 
been for the greater part verified by M. Verhulst; and some cor¬ 
rections, supplied fo the translators by Mr. Henschel himself, add 
to its value. We ought to mculiou that tlfe traiislatioq of the last 
part of the treatise^ comprehending the,subjects of polarization and, 
double refraction, has not yet appeared. 
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Art. ll.—JIl'itoire de fa Reghitraium de /’ Egi/plr: Lclfrca 
ccntes fill Cairc d M. le\lomte Alexandre de I^orde, Alemhir 
de la Charnhre des l!)cputh^ Pur Jules Plauat, aucieu pfijcicr 
de rarijllciie de la (Jardc linp6riale, ot chef d^ fctat-niajor 
au service dll ^'iceroi d’Egypte. Bvo. Paris. 1830. 

This is the irtost recent and by Jar the most sati.sfactory account 
we have seen of the present condition of Egypt, under the adini- 
nislration of its celebrated ruler, Mehemcd Ali. The author is, 
or rather iraSj an intelligent, laborious, and, above all, an honest- 
minded French officer of artillery, who, having been brought up 
in tile .scliool.of Lu Fere, entered the Imperial Guard as an 
oHlct:r, made some campaigns, was present at the funerals of 
\\ ateiloo, as the editor quaintly styles that mennirable defeat, 
and subsequently left the service, like many more, from a feeling 
of disappointment and wotiiulcd national prid^'. lie then tunicd 
his eyes to foreign countries where he might seek his fortune, 
and the then growing rcpiitalion of Mehemcd AU decided his 
choice. He went to Egypt, was rccoinnicnded to the Pacha hy 
the French consul, M. Drovetti, and taken into his service as 
Director of the Staff Corpij, and Chief Instructor of the Military 
College which was thei* being formed. M. Plaiiat remaiiusl 
in Egypt five years, till 18G8, when he obtained leave to relniii 
to J’rance for a short tirile, to .see his friends and renovate his 
J'iuropean ideas, with the view of returning to Egypt with n<*\v 
iiifoimatinii which m^ht be useful to, his adopted country. A 
sudden illne.ss, howevtir, put an end* to his career iu the very 
prime of life; and his letters, written witli all the frankness 
of friendly correspondence to Count de Laborde, have now been 
published In their original state. We like them all the bettar for 
this, notuillistaiiding a certain w'ant of atrungemeiit, owing to the 
writer halving treated of subjects as they occurred to him at the 
moment, without any regard to piiority of dates. 'Fhe confu¬ 
sion arising from this ileliciency wc shall, however, endeavour to 
remove, so as to render the history of Mehenied All’s adininis- 
tration intelligible to our readers. In the W'ork, as it now stands, 
the account of reforms effected in that country is intcrinijtcd 
w'ith other matters, such ar-s I'nc wars against the Waliahces, the 
Nubiams, and the Greeks, so a- to perplex the attentiouN»f the 
reader, 

Tlie establishment of the Nizam jedid or regularly organized 
force, by ^ultaii Selim, which co.st thai monarch his life, luif! 
left a deep impt;essioii on tJic mind of many an intelligent 'i'liik, 
and among others on that of Mehemcd AH, Pacha of I'.gypt. 
The recollection of the French and Finglish armie^ .and then 
campaigns in that country,'was still fresh in the memory <4 tin* 
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people, and Mehemed understood the ^advantage to be derived 
iVom (iiseipiino and tactics against hordes of irregular Asiatics. 
Mchcnicd had been successful, more tiirougli artilice lliau force, 
in ridiiing himself of the Mamelukes!; he was now the peaceful 
jiossessor of ligypt, but he knew that the Porte xV^atched him with 
a jealous eye. The latter had, ty a stroke of its wonted policy, 
cutnmissioned him to carry on the xvar in the I Jedjaz against the 
iicrclical -Wahabees, who had profaned the sanctuaries of Mokka 
and Medina. Mchcmcd Ali accepted the commission, and re¬ 
took the holy cities; but after this the war lingered on in the old 
<Ottoman .style, year after year, without any definitive success, 
until at last Tonsouii Pacha, Mchejned’s son, who conmiandul 
the army in Arabia, concluded a kind of truce with the. VVahabee 
chieftain, Abdulla Saeud, during which both parties prepared 
themselves for a fresh struggle. It was about this time, ,lnlv, 
181 . 0 , that Mehcincd Ali issued new regulations for the army, 
and enjoined the troops of Isrnayl Pacha, his other son, to exor¬ 
cise ‘after the European manner. 'The soldiers murmured, and 
<’alled him Pacha of tlie Ciiaoiirs, and the officers not being 
better dispo.sed towur<is their new duties, a nuitiny ensued. 
Mehemed, attended by Abdini Bey, took shelter in the citadel, 
i'airo xvus the scene of anarchy and pKmder; and although the 
Viceroy sncceeilcd in rcstoiing order, it was with the undervStand- 
iiig that the obnoxious regulations should be abandoned. I'tiu- 
sonn Pacha having just then returned to T^gypt, where ho died .siul- 
<ifniy of the plague, Mehemed prepared a fresh expedition into 
Hv-djaz, in September, 181 (), wdiich he "entrusted to Ibrahim 
Pacha, whom M. Planat styles his adopfivi' stm. The Albanian 
troops, who liad, as usual, stood prominent in the recent inntiny, 
formed part of the force sent to Arabia on tlii.« occasion. I*'’:ihiin 
earned on the war with spirit, though with '• reat loss, until 1.818, 
when he penetrated to Derayeh, the strotv,: hold of the Wahabees, 
and took prisoner Abdalla Saoud, who was sent to Cunstantiiio- 
ple, where he was barbaroufMy put to death. Ibrahim afterward.s 
vclnrned to Egypt, leaving tiic lemaiiider of his army to protect 
.Vlckka, Medina and Djedda. 

Mehemed Ali now bethought himself of another expedition 
•nto Smmaar, where gold ininc.s weft* rc]>orted to exis^ and in 
which lie might employ the greater part of his remaining irregular 
troops, who* he saw would ^alw'ays be obstacle to his favorite 
plan t)f the Nizam* The army for Sennaar left Cairo in .fane, 
I8'i0, under the coramuud of Isniay! Pacha. Tt c«snsistcd of 
Jibout 4000 men, T^rks and Arabs.* They overran Dongola, 
nu't with g spirited opposition from the Shcvgya Arabs, and at 
last penciratcd into the country of Settnaar. M. Caillaud 
acco'iipanicd this expedition, and his'narrattve has been given ii’i 
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No, IV, of this Journal,’'^ITS well as an arxoont of the disaslvons 
< vents which followed, natoiely, the-destruction of.lsmayl Pacha 
;md Ins siiiio, who were burnt to death bv the Arabs of Shcndv. 
At the news of this catastrophe the Defterdar Boy, who had 
arrived from Egypt witli reinforcements, and was then occupied 
in the con<|uejt of Konlofan, a*depeudency of the kingdom of 
Darfoor, hastened down to SennSar to assume llie command of tlio 
aniiy,and after taking a dreadful reyengo for the death of Isinayl, 
he established himself by terror in the new conquests, wliere he 
reinahied till the year 18 ^ 14 , wheu he was relieved by tJie regular 
troops which had been formed in Egy[)t in the tncuiitimc. Aflc'r 
ilu- (It paiture of the last body of irregulars under the Defterdnr, 
Mi iienu'd Ali ordered the formation* of a camp for the inslrmiion 
of the oftu'.crs whom he destined for tli(% Command of the new 
levii'M. ]J(* began by sending liis own Mamelukes oi* bodyguards 
aiul affendants, and those of the principal ofliicers of the state. 
Ho ('iigaged as instructor Colonel Se\e, formerly aidc-de-oarnp 
to ISlarslial Ney, who had beeli recommended to him by M. 
Drovolii, tlie Erencli Consul General. The camp was finally 
established at Asssouaii, on the fmlhest limits of Upper JCgypt. 
That position was chosen hi order to suit the cuiistitntions of the 
blacks, who had been rnkeii prisoners by the- army of Seimuar, 
and who were now form^jd into regular, battalions. To llu'se 
were added, gradually, a number of fellahs or Egyptian Arabs, 
w ho either enlisted voluntarily, or were levied by llie cached's or 
chift's of villages. body of 4 (K)p men was thus soon col¬ 
lected. Colonel Sevc was assisted by severaf other I’icnch 
otlierrs, who ac'ted. under his direction. TJic greatest /lifllicully 
wa-' with the Turks or Mamelukes. Accustomed to a life of 
iiidf)l( lice and ease, these proud Osmanlees—seeing rhenisclvi's 
oblige!^ to give up their sumptuous dresses and their fine lior.ses, 
lo^'oiionnce the pleasures of Cairo, and to undergo hoins of 
drilling on the sand in a sf?qucstered corner on the bordi’irs of the 
desert—imirmuri.d loudly, swore at the Christians, and threw 
down their heavy muskets. Seve swore at them somr big 
Erl'iich oaths in return. The I’tirks soon learned to ixpeat his 
oaths, without understanding thoir moaning; they laiighed, and 
by degrees cast olF their sull mess. ^ 

Seve went through his di.hcult task with great judgment and 
perseverance. He studi^id the difUcrrnt dispositions of his pupils; 
he*talked to them in Iwokcn 'rurkish, laughed at their rich saddles 
and hiidlt's, and told them how a hamlfnl of I'reiich infantrv had 
defeated their tiumi'rous ?md brilliant Mameluke cavalry. Wifli 
th(^ more refractory he was strict land severe, knojving he \va> 
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supported by the authority of the Viceroy. Once, on the occa¬ 
sion of a platoon firing, a ball whistled past his car. Without 
noticing this, ** You are. a set of.awkward fellows/’ cried he— 
“ prime and load again—present—lire! ” No ball w as hi ard to 
w histle lliis time. TliivS trait of coolness and seh-coinn\and won 
him those proud hearts. They*became more familiar, courted 
lus company, aiidby degrees forgot their prejudices. Sevcial of 
his grown-up pupils became really attached to luin. 

A French medical officer, Mr. Dussap, set up a militaiy 
hospital. Another Frenchman organized the arsenal at Cairo, 
established a foundry for cannon, an armoury and otlntr acces¬ 
saries. Saltpetre pits and gunpowder mills were also formed. 

The camp of instruction was now' removed northwards, iicavt i 
Ctiiro. 'J’his was effected gradual!}, out of consideration hu tin 
black recruits, who, coming from a latitude of 11 or 1(2°, would 
have felt the cliiiiat'C of Middle Kgypt too cold f(»r them. In 
lHi 23 the camp was eslabli.shed at JSckheli, near S>out. It wa^ 
there that our author, lately arrived from France, saw Colonel 
Seve, He met there also the minister at war, Mohammed 
an intelligent old man. The latter questioned him about the 
news of Europe, and the occupalioic of Spain by the French 
army luidcr the Duke of Angouleine. ‘He seemed, however, to 
lakti but a very faint interest in all this. A Turk cannot under¬ 
stand the object of ail invasion without the intention of per¬ 
manent conquest. As for Seve, he jived entirely after iho 
oriental fashion; kept three women, natives-of Abyssinia, Ijv one 
of whom he had children; had fine horses, numerous domestics, 
ami kept open table. He thus spent all the handsome salary the 
N'ieeroy allowed him.”—p. , 34 . 

IbVahim Piicha, although nominally at the head of t]'<. a.riny, 
w'as umlcrgoing his exercise like the rest, acquiring tin theory 
of field manoeuvres, and gtviiig*to all the example of di'scipliiie 
and subordination. I'hc character of this chief is described to 
be stern and impetuous, thnngh easily appeased, brave and per¬ 
severing, regardless of obstacles, and not without occasional sparks 
of generosity and higb-inindeduess. Short and thickseti his ap¬ 
pearance has nothing agreeable; he looks a hardy and rude soldier. 

At the end of 18 S 3 the new' Egyptian army already consisted 
of six fegitneiits of five battalions, at 800 men for each battalion. 

organization of the battfilioDs was modelled after that of the 
French army, The regiments were numbered, and rccciietl 
their colours of white silk, with verses of the Koran in*>gold, and 
the cypher of Mcbemed Ali. The soldiers worti jaqkets of red 
stuff, with (rousefs very full as far as the calf of the leg, then 
fitting close down to the ankle ; a leather strap round the waist, 
and i^v^ap instead of the turban. The arms and uccoutrement.s 
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\v<'ir of Freiicli inauufafture. About the same lime the first, 
iieM manwiivies took place in the presence of the Viceroy, of 
llic French and F 4 iglish Consul-Generals, and of other straiijn rs. 
(Jolomd Sevc had laid down the plan and order of the maiiumvres, 
and Ibrahim Pa<iha commanded the execulioii, which went olf to 


the general sati.sfnction, and to tlm great exultation of the Viceroy, 
who icc(*ived compliniciits ot iiis- European guests. 

'Fhc tiarc had now arrived for trying this newly created army, 
which had cost .so much pain.s, and see how it would behave in 
actual service. On tlie olh January, 1824, the first regiment, 
4000 strong, marched from the camp on the route to Soimaar, 
lt> relieve the irregulars t>f thef Di fterdar. These troops hailed 
at Assouan, where ihcir colonel, Osman Bey, joined them at the 
( lid of February. Ju.st as the regiment was going to advance 
bevoud the Cataracts, a formidable insnrreelioii broke out in 
their rear. A slieik, who had the reputation pf bedng a prophet, 
was at the head of the movement: 30,000 fellahs or peasants 
hud assemblt'd in the ncighbouijiood of. Esne, giving out that 
M(;hemed Ali was dead, and from Esne to Thebes the whole 
country was in levolt. Osman Bey, leaving the fifth battalion at 
Assouan, marched with the other four back to E.sii^; but the 
spirit of revolt spread auHing his men, and 700 of them deserted. 
'I'his was a most critical moment, on which the fate of the new 
insiiiulions, nay, even of tllgypl itself} depended. Osman Bey 
:i‘5‘^^rmblcd his troop.s, made them take tlie oath of fidelity, and 
having secureih his ^o.sition at lisne tjnd relieved tlu; irregular 
cavuhy which had been surrounded <>y Uk; insurgents, he scut 
nie,s-.ougers to tln^ Vicerov to inform him of the state of aiVuirs. 
M (auliiiie a conspiracy had been hatched in the liflh battalion, 
hit at .'c-isouan, the object of wliirli was to nnirdcr their oflk’cr.s 
and join the rebels. It vvas discovered in time; the .soldiei-> 
weic tiiDDed out without tlieir arms, and, being tpiestioncd by the 
(dlifcis, deiiouuci'd the leaders of the plot, who were immediately 
confined. The battalion then returned to its duty, and cvtai 
attacked a convoy of boats manned fcy their own coinradc.s, who 
vvi're descending the Nile to join the reliels. This attack look 
place at the island of PhiUe; tin: convoy was'burnt, and most ot 
the mutineers lost their liii'%. After this, the fifth hatl.diou 
marched back to Esne, to join the lioad-quarters of the rc^^ment. 
Meantime the A'iccroy had sent two more ballaliotis from the 


catty), to attack the insurgents, while'Osmaii Bey and the cavalry 
weie fighting them on llic other side. 'Fhe peasants were cut to 
pieces by*the regulars; 7^00 of them reiriained on the fnhl^ 
nany were taken prisoners, and the rest dispcivsed. The Viceroy 
had given orders to execute, without appeal, all soWiers JVnmo 
among the rebels: forty-five of them were shotfon the bayks of 
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the Nile. Order bcin^ restored, the first regiment resumed its 
march in tlie nioiilh of .June for Senria^nr. 

Osuiun JJey, following the course of the Nile, arrived at Don- 
gola, iftid from thence, in September, at Cartoom, at the eontliU’nc<; 
of tlu; While and Blue rivers, whej*e he establishwd his head-quar¬ 
ters and built barracks; by degrees .the place became the centre 
of the commeroe with Abyssinia and other parts of the intepor. 
lie sent two battalions into Kordofan as far as the lr(u»ticrs ol 
Darfoor. The Defterdar being thus relieved, he returned into 
Egypt with his irregulars, the greater part of whom being Alba¬ 
nians were sent off to the islami of Candia. 

Another regiment, the second, coinfnanded by Mohamed Bey, 
was sent, about the same > 110 ) 0 , and on a similar erraml, into 
llodjaz. 'riiey embarked at Kosscir for .Djcdda. Acbmei, 
Pacha of Djedda, under the authority of the Vie(!roy of Egypt, 
joined the expedition with some irregular cavalry, and provisions 
for forty days. I’hc army marched in the latter end of 1S24, and 
after halting a fortnight at Mekka, moved forward into the inte¬ 
rior, first in an e*»stcrn direction, over the sleep .libel Cara to 
liaifa, whieh is rejirosenled as a fertile country, abounding in pro¬ 
visions. The line of march then inclined to the south-east until 
tlu'y came in another fortnight to the vKlage of Bakra, about 150 
leagne.s from Djedda. From thence the army niarcheti direct 
south, and on the 25lh day’s march fr()m Mekka, they first i-pied 
oni the Wahabees crowning the hills of Macheit. Their number 
might be from lOno 12,000. The Egyptian army consistt il of 
.■),000 regular* infantry, sohie irregular cafalry, and several field- 
pieces. it seems that the Wahabees had heard of the arrival 
of the new troops from the Mekka travellers who traded v,iili 
the interior, and had watched from their hiding-place*’ .nine de¬ 
tachments of the advanced guard. Ha-mg been accusUnned in 
tlieir former waiN with the Osmanlecs ?o Ihe sight of a superb ca¬ 
valry, richly dressed and caparisoned, and shining with arms of 
every sort, tliey conceived IVUI a poor idea of these humble hifan- 
try soldiers, marching .piietly in files, dressed in coarse red stuff, 
and with a hng mil, as they called it, at lire end of their muskets. 
They rushed down, therefore, from their position, thinking of 
surrounding the Egyptians, who •pwircd upon them a well-di- 
rectettlfire from both ranks. Surprised and daunted by tlie thick 
shower of balls which contipued to fall upon them, the Wahabees 
ran back to their hills, pursued by the'‘grf;nadiers and light com- 
pvmies, who bunted them through their fastnesses, apd obliged 
.them at last to abandon their position and retire preclpitatr'ly 
into the interior towards f lodjilt;, where it was imjrossiblc for the 
Egyptianc,' encumbered as they w’ere with baggage, to attempt to 
foll 9 W them. This was the first action fought by the Egyptian 
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Nizam, or regulars. V^Vieii the news reached Cairo, Mt'hemod 
buuuceil froui his divan with joy, 'I'luj Colonel, Moluiriied 
Lh }, behaved gallantly on tliis occasion; he was, however, assisted 
by the French Captain Danmergue, one of the insH uctoj**, who 
had followed the. expedition. 

The Wahabecs now learnt bc^er to appreciate the new levies, 
and a war of outposts was carried on, in which prisoners being 
taken on bolli sides, the two armies became better aoqnainted 
with each other’s strength. Another sharp engagement took 
place at Mchala, about two days journey west of Macheil, where 
a body of Wahabecs eutrenebod in a village wore <lriv(*ii out <»!' it 
by the infantry, and might have been all taken liatl the cavalry 
charged in lime, Mr. Vigoui cux, .another French inslrm tor, 

11 'peatedly urged the commanding officer to execute a charge, but 
in tain. The Wahabecs lost, however, about 1,500 men on the 
lield, and the Fgvptians also sustained a conshlerable loss, ft is 
lecoided in honour to the former, that their chief offered a double 
reward to those of his men who .■thonld bring in a prisoner alive, 
while Achinct, Pacha of .Djedda, in the old Turkish spirit, gave 
merely a price for each head brought to the camp. At last the 
F^gyptiaii army, having disjiyrsed the Wahabees, relnnn^d towards 
the coast of the Red Sea^tund encamped at Konfoiidah, hit. !f|‘, 
I'lience they marched again to the south along the sea-eoast to 
Machache, near Cape Djeian, whence they stiuek eastward into 
Yemen, and at last returned to Djedda, where lliey encarnjieil, 
aiul trom wheifce Ihg;regiment returueej to Egypt, being n;liev»jd 
by the ninth regiment*, in November,* ]8'2(i, haviirg lost in two 
years l-aOO men upon a strength of 4,800, partly by the enemy 
and partly by disease. The regiment w'as well n'ceived by the 
\"ieeio\, who bestowed promotions on all the ranks. '^Hwsnen 
receiveil a silver medal, and the privilege of wearing round 
tlieir bends the small silk .shawl striped gre«n and yellow, 
woili by the W ahabees, w'itli the ends lianging out from beneath 
their caps. Thi‘' distinguishes the sepoiid regiment from the rest 
of the army. Mehemed Ali entrusted them also W'itli the gaiii- 
sou of Cairo, “ wirere,” observes our author, military posts are 
established, and guard-duty in performed the .same a.s at I’aris. 
The city is perfectly sale byduight n» well as day. .Every sei jeanl 
is a sort of petty magistrate i>- police matters, and pcrfuififs the 
duties of llib new' office with justice tempered with mildnes.s.” 

We must now retrace "our steps, m order to observe the pro¬ 
gress of Mehemcd All’s FLgyptian admiuintration, which we havi; 
lost sight of awliile in ori^er to follow’ his ncvvly-created troops, 
into distant regions. The Porte had been for some time ui;inig 
the Vicerov to send his contingent to the war against ^le Greeks, 
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and Mchenied Ali felt that he could no longer elude the orders 
of the Sultan consistently with his j>rofe8sions of allegiance. 
Jn the sj)riug of I8!24, he ordered, thereibre, his four remain¬ 
ing regiinenU, lO,(X)0 men in all, to prepare for enil>arkation, 
taking care, however, to direct the formation of .three more regi¬ 
ments out of the depots of the former and the numerous recruits 
that ducked to the camp. About this time Co1<mr’I Sevc for¬ 
mally embraced Jsluaiism, and assumed the tiariic and title of 
Sol\ man lley, and the comman'd of the fjth regiment, one of 
those destined for the Morea. As this occurrence made some 
sensation at the time in Christian Europe, it being the only re¬ 
cent instance of a Christian ofticer having pid>licly apostatise<l, 
we shall give the circnmstaiices of the case from the narratise of 
our author, who was then mi the spot. 

Seve had completed his tusk: an army of ';i4,000 men n as 
formed ghiefly llirougli his exertions. The V^iceroy had assmed 
him of his protection and of an iiulcjieudcncc for life, but rank 
ill his army it was out of his newer t<» give him ; he could not 
place a Cliiisliaii officer in command over Osmanlees. lie had 
given him at one time the temporary cotmimnd of a battalion of 
blacks, but it was under the plea of instructing them, and even 
this had caused strong murmurs. In pt^int of fact, Save was only 
a la/cMgi (iiislrnctor) attached to the army, but in a civil capacity; 
but as ho was a most valuable officer/he was given to understand 
that if he would but go through the formality of becoming a Mus¬ 
sulman, he should immediately be made <1 Bey, and have the 
annul command of a regiment of 4,000 men, with handsome 
appointments, and a new career would thus open before liiin. 
Sc\c was ambitions; he was thirty-six years of age; fanning he 
Iiad>."'»»,hing moie to expect in Europe, he took the awful and 
incliievable step: in June, 1824, he made profession of I - i.unism, 
and went through the necessary rites. VVe can hardly t' UsL enr- 
sclv(;.s with any reflections on this paiuad subject. The attempt 
at an apology by M. j*lan'>t, dictated, we doubt not, by kind 
lerliiigs tuward.s a countrvinaii and brother oflicer, is weak indeed; 
it reduces itself to thif: -that Seve was already a mere nominal 
Ciiristiuii, one of that mmicrous class, pui‘ticu)ur1y numerous in 
his age and country, who are qnilc indifferent about religious 
beliej^cand are satisfied with the easy admission of a Supreme 
Ik'ing, and, M. Planat adds, “ of a future life.” But, we 
would ask, what can be th<? object of a future life unless it be 
to award.us punishment or reward according to our deserts? 

^Oiir hidufgei^t, casuist observes that ** religion does ‘not consist 
in the rites and ceremonies of an outward form of worship.” But 
is there nbthing else that distinguishes Christianity from IMaho- 
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niedanism bcsuiea i'itW^i|,6i;UwBrd I'orm^ • potsitiv^s 

dogmas, no iniperk»U« .vctiich up lino 

.boiweeti tbo-Koran., and tih^'Goapci ? J» the Koran/’ says M. 
J^lanat, we find, leaving apart tlie Prophetf how^^er (y, the 
same God, Creattjr, and Euler of the lluivcrsc, just and mci'diful; 
tliet'eforc, M. Scvc, tu cjiaiigiup his religious practices, did. not 
change bis God.” Alas! such. ^ such are^tbc a^|;u-*, 

meut& which, we say it not in sqo<^> ln>t in. sorrow, too often pass 
current among our ne^libour^ on-the other, side of the channel. 

One of the most remarkable characters in, Egypt, next to the 
Viceroy hiniself, is the M^jor General Osman liey JKpureddiii. 
He was sent iii early ybuWt to Europe by Mehemed AU, to finish 
his education; he spent several years in France and Italy, learned 
the languages of those countries, .and made himself acquainted 
willi European literature. Oil his return td Egypt, he translated 
into Turkish the French aniiy regulations aud manuals of exer¬ 
cise and inan{euvre.s, which were adopted by the new troops. 
In 1821, he fbunded the elenientary school of arts and sciences 
of Caser-cUain, at.-Cairo, where* about 6(X> boys, .Turks and 
Arabs, under 18 years-of age, ai*© taught Turkish, Arabic, and 
Italian, drawing, arithmetic and geometry, and the inftlntry exor¬ 
cise. From this school thj fmpiis proceed to the higlief schools, 
or into the civil adniiuistrations. 

In May, 1825, a luilituryicollege was instituted for tjie instruc¬ 
tion of officers in the scientific branched of their profession. A 
general staff* coi^js was appointed at the same time, and Osman, 
lh>y vviis placed at the*Jmad of it with tU4 rank of ]St*yor General. 
Our uiillujr, M. Flaimt, was engaged as director, or chief iu- 
.slriicior, ill the college, having otlier French and Italianlpro- 
fe.ssors under him. 'rhe .students were taken from a mong the 
colom Is, adjutants, and captains, -nie*. course of studios con¬ 
sisted of arithmetic, geoinclry, and di aw'ing, the French language, 
the tlieory of infantry movements, aud the etmly and practice of 
artillery, fortifications, topography, aiid ground surveying. 'Fhe 
difficulties at first wcrc considerable, the 'I'urks biding haughty aiul 
uijimanageable; as the technical words were not to be found in the 
Turkish' language, Osman IJey cumpos’ed them t/vilh the assist¬ 
ance of the Arabic. As fiqmp-<!rawitig was repugudut to their 
religious ideas, Osmiatt Bey used a slral^em; be. left q^\ the 
.school-table a volume of Lav alerts Physiogodmy.; the stuifents 
looked at the plateX' and wondered, <ud began to ask uuesVioiu 
like boys, such a.s wh^ this head had on’} one eye ? Then one 
of them- waS inado to stand in the same position, &c. - Tlius, by 
degrees, they bebamc interested, and one of them One day ven-' 
tured to^lraw a licad; his compamions feared he bad'conimitte/l 
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lumsclf^ but the Major. Gericrar t^e attempt; the rest 

imitated the example, and a reguM 'senool of drawing was at last 
formed, though this branch of jnstriiction was not'; oflicialiv in- 
dmlvd in the course^ 

'^i’he camp of iostructionj with the college ahd staff, was now 
established near tlte.village of Kaugha, about four leagues north 
of.Cairo^ on the road to Syrjia^^ and on tlie vei go of the desert. 
It is a pfaiii of a iinn sandy apii, above the level of the iiiunda> 
tions of the ‘Nile, and the aimate is dry and healthy,, though ex¬ 
posed to the kamsifi, or hot south windi which carries with it 
clouds of line dust. A dep6t (wtfA7«7^) was also formed, as a 
sort of preparatory school for officers of infantry, in which ofK) 
youiig meu arc organized^into a battalion, and hence are jmo- 
luoted to commissions in the regular regiments as vacancies tx cur. 

AU.these establishments and their accessaries have bv dcgn*es 
given rise to the village of Dgiaad Abad, which looks like a liulo 
.hairopcan town hi the rear of the camp. I'hcrc are pretty iuuises 
with gardens, plantations of tnulbcrry trees, wells snpplitHl Itom 
the Nile by hydraulic machines, Sec. At a ilistan<;e of a mile and a 
half to the left of the canip^ near the village of Abu-xabcl, a large 
square building with an ample court in the middle was fixed upon 
as a military hospital. Dr. Clot, a i'rench physician, was placed 
at the head of the medical department.' f jc caused the old ruinous 
})uil(iiiig to be pulled down and unptber built with the materials. 
ICach vsidc of the SKjuarc (Contains eight dormitories, or wards, with 
.forty beds each, and separated by wide corrivlor.s well aired. 
'I’he building.ha.s no upper .story, and th^ floor is raised four feet 
above the ground, wliieh is very dry. In .tlie middle of the sjia- 
cioiis court are the dispensary, the baths, the kitchen, and n scliool 
of [luatoitiy and dissecting room. .This last w as a great .stumbling 
block to Mu.ssuhi»ans, and it required all the doctor’s pers« veranee, 
in which he wys povverfully seconded by Mebetned Ab, to cair^ 
the point, lleligioiis prejudices v|?ere ''Uong against the pilicticc 
of dissection, and it has be^n thaught prudent to keep it concealed 
from the people, every pupil binding himself by an oath not to 
divulge its secrets. One hundred young Arabs who had received 
some educiition (the Turks look down upon any pursuit'which is 
not easehliaHy mililary) w-ere admitted ai .students, a uniform Vas 
gived «uthem, and .after three years* practice they were eligible to 
the appointment or assistant surgeons in the army. The recot'^ 
of Arabian Ujteiiatlife were Ransacked to demonstrate that medicine 
was onceinlltgb favour among the believers; A bon Sana, whom 
w r call cqrhllftottly Avicenna, was extolled as the greatest light' of 
ihc science,'the study of anatomy was shown'to be absolutely 
necessary hi order to know the mechanism of the human frame, 
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and at last prejudice was oi<^c^ino« ‘ fjecturerjj oft paUiologY,,on 
chemistry, pharmacy, and .Inatany were appointed, besides whicti 
Uic young men attended at 4'e beds of the sick, aud the sni^icul 
operations. This is pet haps tlie. most useful cstablis^ent in all 
Kgypt, and may b^ considered as a, wonderful novelty in a Turkish 
country, 'fhe chief physician has^abdut lOOQ francs pjef month; 
the assistants a«d professors^ aU^Bftfopcans,-have about 
Another hospital has since been formed at Alexandria. A council 
of health is establislted at C^o> composed of the Viceroy’s pro¬ 
tomedico, the chief physician of Abu-aabnl, and two inspectors, 

A commission of civil engineers for-the superintendence of 
roads, bridges, and buildings, under the direction of M, Cpsto, 
has also been instituted, with hfty pi|pils, many of whom havo 
since comj»lcted ihcir instruction.' Some of these Ifhve completed 
a eaduHlre, or now division, of Egypt, in Sixteen departments, 
subdivided into districts and cantons, after the French model. 

V\'e must now pause, and give a general giaiipe at alt this 
creation effected by one man in tjn* brief space*,'of ten years. 
I’hose who have any‘idea of what Egypt was at the beginning 
of the present ceutiiryj^ a scene of anarchy, civil warfare and 
barbarism, a country <iistracted between a lawless militia and more 
lawless Osmanlee retaimu's^pf the Porte; those who know what 
the greater part of the vast Ottouian empire is evetfto this day, 
will best be able tof appro<!bate the benehts of Mehenied Ali’s 
administrulioi. The regeneration of Egypt is far more Complete 
than that wliich has be^n brought about by Sultan Mahinood in 
European Turkey, as tlioprutected situation of the foi'incr country 
anti the character of its population are more favourable to the 
attempt. Hut here some misgivings force themselves upon our 
miruls. Will these institutions of Mchemcd Ali take rooUiaMillic 
soil, or will they end with the now nearly spun-out thread of his 
useful life j The interest We take in Egyptian affair^ must depend 
mainly upon the solution of the above question, for if the whole 
strvicture is ag'attri to <'riiinble into the c\ust in a few years, and the 
chaos of old Ottoman misfuie to resume its sway> then the pageant 
is not worthy of arresting our attention. Is there any thing so 
radically vicious* in Mahomedan society, as to prevent justice,, 
order, humanity, and educatic^*fr*Mn evergrowing and thriving iii. 
it ? Our author gives no mnnion t n the snbjdot, but he pomHiiiut 
ad essentia) defect* in the foundations of lire mijw system. ’jTiere 
arc tw.o castes, or rather rafes, in Egy|It, the 0.smanlee« and the 

, All Bey vi»iU'd Egypt in 1B07, iiflid saw Mchetncd Ali; and 1ms gives « disssal ac¬ 
count of Uie stale of tlie country, the iasabtirdiuMlioti of the suldiery, uiid the weukucsis 
of the-govermneat. ' , 
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Arabs, or Fellahs, cultivators of the SQjj|.$ the former are the mas¬ 
ters, they constitute the government, they famish the officers, civil 
and tnilitaiyj the tatter are subjeiptS; little better than slavesv 
From botli,these the neXv system has dangers to apprehend. 

The Tiyhs/* says M. Pianat, " bdvc a certaiT oiit^vard show of 
politeness raixtid Vntfa 'dignity, thjpty are hospitable, tolerant and good- 
humoured, provideddo not t^lk to them about books and methods; 
grave and close in i 3 fiatters of business, but noisy in their amusements 
and extremely capricious; you must cither do and talk as - they do, or 
avoid theni. Those who have arrived at middle age w'ithont having 
portakcQ'of modem information, are Very tenacious of Ibeir opinions; 
the Ic^t contradiction irritates them, their Hah^t of cownniuding slaves 
cannot he rooted out of them; 4.hcy are not however deheieut iu iiitelli- 
l^cnce, bof Uieir^indolericc, and eifemioate mode of living, have almost 
incapacitated them for mental exertion. 'Ihe demouhtrations tin y Imvc 
)»ow witnessed with their own eyes of the superior scit nee of Europeans, 
have made them sensible of tlic emptiness of their foruicr ignorant 
contempt of Christians; .they feci tliat all their boasting, their tine 
hor-'n’s and trappings, their shining Damascus blades, rvcfi tlieir persomil 
bravery, for brave they umjuestionably arc vi'ben roused, are insutfieient 
toJicep their ground among other nations*. But it is a grievous mortifi¬ 
cation at forty years and upwards to have to begin a new life full of 
difficulty and labour, to submit like bi^s to a severe discipline, to give 
up chprislied'illuslons, to renounce the ideensp.of flattery, add cast off 
habits of lot^-nssuincd, and till now uut^uestioued superiority. , What! 
snbniil U) the same ia'vys and rcgulatidfis as their slaves!' Such heing 
tlie pupils we had to form, we were rejoiced when, after a few rvccks of 
instruction, in which a certain management and tact‘were retjuired, u c 
found some of.lheni enter, as it were, a new sphere of ideas, a iieu t hord 
» of their minds had been struck, they felt emulation, they begun to court 
the.instructors and the books khey had before loathed, 1 have hei n sur¬ 
prised at times at the rapidity of the cliange, and at the zeal of ajtplica- 
tioif wlllcb succeeded their former apathy."—p. 70, See. 

On the othe/ hand the mass of the suhjvct people, wj!{ii the ex¬ 
ception of u few Copts in the cities, ju*; uf Arab descent, Ivaidy, 
laborious, frugal and poi :jevering,‘qi'k'k at learning, accustomed 
for ages to obey, and yet disliking the Turks, their masters; they 
have been easily induced to submit to the new discipline, and 
make excellent soldias; they .we brave,agilcjcarelessof privations, 
marching btirefoqted if necessary;, /sleeping on the ground; they 
ba5;fvo®»s*ly divested themselves of old prejudices, which with 
thefo are not, as ivilh the lurks, unitcif with the enjoyments p£ 
command and ofluxtiry. In their intercourse with the European 
officers, they >.cxhibited none of the jdalousy and pride of the 
Osmanlees.' ‘ “ The difference of religion,'' says’ iVI. Plaiiat, 
could hardly .be said to draw a'line between us and them. 
Why thenv” adds he, “ not communicate the chief impulse of the 
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reform, to this nation a V€ry stm{)lc r^^son^.we Nvottid veii^ 

ture to BiisucT, because Ab^ his jjiends and counciUors, 

are Osmanlees, and as Suc^db not.wisli .to ex|>ose tlieir empire 
to the chances of a revoiutto 4 . JB'or this’ reasoR no Ardb officer is 
raised at present 3bovc the rank . it lieutenant.' Then,” ob-, 

serves M. Plana^, “ the system,oflt^eneratipn i^ established on a. 
false base—not more so, we tbiii&i than B«y other plant of 
neration beguft bi/ masi^Sf^ for the latter cfannot be e)tpectca to cut 
their own tlirOats ‘in order to please, theorists. Peter the Great 
did not begin by emancipating liis serfs and those of liis nobility; 
had he done so'tliere^ ywidd have been an end . of li^ssian reform. 
Our author aftervVardV recollects himself, observing " thjtl; the 
intention of the Sovereign mart be’to effect rcgeneratioii by 
steps and gradations, whilst a fusion of the two races will proba¬ 
bly take place in the mean time; these Turks/’ adds be, ** seem 
to feci and understand, as if by instinct, that i^iich in Europe is 
looked upon as a great secret of statesmanship.”* . Were Egypt 
to be effectually detached from the Ottoman empire, ami tlie 
Osmanlees not recruited from the Levant, we think their race 
w'ould become extinct, and tlie Arabs would effect their iude- 
pcudence. We have heard it*stated as a remarkable fact, that the 
marriages of the Turks ip* Egypt are niostlv baVren. 

We find M. Pianaf returning frequently to the subject .of the 
Arabs. He appears to have been less of a tlieorist than many of 
his countrymen, and rathc( a sensible practical inatt, such as. the ^ 
better order of NapoleOi/s officers certaytly were. Moreover, be 
seems to have had no preposterous ambition, no transcendaut upi- 
niou of his own merits, but to have been satisfied with the kiudness 
and liospitality he had'experienced in a strange land, since rely 
attached to liis superiors, and zealous for the improveineiiToFTtiat 
line country which he had learned to consider as his own. That 
he w^s by no means deficient in warm feeling, wc Kiud a proof in 
the account he gives of tlio Egyptian mode of recruiting and its 
enormous abuses^ , ' . 

‘ Vk. 

“ At the epoch of, the 'expedition to the Morea* tfehc'Viceroy ordered 
tlic formation of three more regiments to replace those that were sent 
away. Orders were given to the cach<>j>, or heads -of villages, to furnish 

--,-^;-^-?.i-------- 

W 'M/ft 

, ^ an army of .50,000 men, whleh Me^emed AU Ao.wji^ about 3,000 omcetn 
wei^ bi^uired. Tiiesewere to be sMiight f«>r .aaioii^ the Tnrkit, tbe chtetnerS'of Uii- 
pacJiii^'heys, i*rid other great people, Their Alainditie«, .h9dy guards, ptpb'hearei^i, 
writers, clerks, &c. This clats being exhausted, any Osidmih e of Aib^iuiiyMttty officer 
of tSio old establishment, topgecs oi;caunoneera, went inkc'.. vten acchsihsdRcd to a iifa * 
of uiterniitc licentiouit indolence aodei'inleoce and ptundir. From sutljv elruieiil'i. it < 
is easy to conceive tliat the formation of the officers gave mucli more tnmhle than limt 
of the men, Kven to the test, flnoat-hltserves; thal the officers, ItUiiuugh with 
many hotfottrabte exceptions, arc still tlio weaker part of the Egyptian nrnn* 
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recraitiiii; 12^0.00 Vented; and'.tiiiii tKtnpl^ sent to the eamp of 

Kahgha wiia 48,000 t bf'T«rUicb 30,000 v^ere, idfter the in^pcctiou, sent 
hack to their homes, hnwng’thus, losti many of them, forty days, ami 
been dragged like fclons« pinioned tnfO ^by two, with ropes and heavy 
pieces of wood hanging from their neck&> The roads were covered with 
these poor wretches, soptc liflth hqji’diy a rag round their loins, extemiatcd 
with hungcl* and fat'i^c, driven by h^seKien> inured (n* this kind'of ser¬ 
vice, and followed by the ^ives, cWIdrea, and old men. whose ntnnber 
arrived at the camp was. above < 20,0001 ./Ib mapy ca.ses the whole 
family <^e, and the house.and field abandoned.*'—p. 75, 8tc. 

'JDie frianagenient of the recfuiting ik *1hft to the petty local 
, nutlioritiea, i^rabs themselves, who being nncontrpuled, give full 
scope to their avarice, partialities 4 nd passions; numbers of families 
arc thus rUined, while others hdVe never faniisiu'd a recruit .since 
the formation of tbcJIVizam.^ The men rejected one year are 
often seiii again the ncKt, even when found defective or cripple; 
these poor .JPeilaJts arc so used to arbitrary oppression that they 
appear ^uite resigned to it, but many families leave the country 
in despair in order to avpid further vexations. 

The intelligent Turks acknowledge the enormity of. these 
abuses, but plead as their e.xctise, that tlic Arabs, with tlieir pro¬ 
verbial cunning and trickery, would cbhtriye to evade any {dan of 
registry that miglil lead to a proper, repartition of the conscrip¬ 
tion, and,that every one of them endeavours to shift the burthen 
from his own shoulders to those of,Jii8 neigKbour, But as it 
appears ihat.tliere is nli^eady a registry ./or the nnri, or land-tax 
and house-tax, it woiihl be an easy matter to ascertain at least 
the iiurtiber of families. And if the sheiks do not aiU equitably, 
"wlyjjyi't establish a inuuicipal council in each village or district, • 
composed of the notabksy to ■whom all communal affairs should 
be referred ^ Tlic most difficult task in forming a rc;gu!ar levy 
would be to ascertain the age.s of individuals. There is, sajfs M. 
Planat, hardly a Turk or Egyptian v bo knows ffie exact date of 
his birth or marriage; this uncertainty might be remedied in the 
next generation by issuing a regulation to the imams to keep 
hemieforth a register of the eircunicisions; and as to the present 
grown-up ypmig men, they might be registered in classes of five 
yqsx% from fifteen to twenty, anci from twenty to twenty-five, Put - 
of which the imnibcr of recruits wanted might be. drawjs. by, 
lottery. After the latter period tliry-iougbt to be excnipted froih'. 
serving, Vhile at present there arc meit evidently past forty who 
have been'pnlistecl. These regularions would pro»luce another 
advantage, as'young men, knowing Iffieir liability to the conscrip¬ 
tion, would uot contract precocious i^riiages as they do at pre- 
which tend to defenorate the racP, If,” Qur author coii- 
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eludes, you talk id u^irlt of rank ab^t^ tke^e mattm, he will 
readily admit the‘jaati€«4k»f arguiivofita, hut if you press 

upon him the necessity Qf|hest}irring hiipaolf eii4 making a Wgin- 
ning, >ou will lind the usUal^reil^tancenf apathy; b^t^o^huvf! * we 
will see!’ is hia itiotto.” 

rrijietetare, as we have already^llh^ed, other, materials besides 
the Fellahs, at the disposal of ^^Ticeroy oflfegvpt far recriiiltng 
his army. These are the bhijCks frotn Uie hjiterior, which his pos¬ 
sessions of Sennaar and Koidojfah enable him to^^raw to Kgypt. 
I'his is a new aiid<important feature of the Nizam.'' Those blacks 
have been tried, have m^e distant*campaigns, and are npvf mixed 
indiscriminately in tlie regiment .with the Fellahs.;* though they 
arc not so quick in learning their exercise as t|ie Arabs; they are 
more iuU't'pid, more faithful, and less disposed to desertion. 
Tiipy retain much of the pride of the savage, and his contempt 
for bodily pain and death. But the change* of 'climate and of ** 
diet, and the tits of despondency to which they are subject, pro¬ 
duce great' mortality among tliem in the field. ' They, answer 
better when assembled' in stationary colonies, of which there is 
one at Hcliopulis in .Middle Kgypt, which is in a thriving state. 

, M. Planat seems to liave been persuaded that regeneration 
in the Ottoman empitie pidst begin by the army, and be carried on 
through its instrumentality.^ However averse we may justly feel 
in Kuropc to g regeneration by the bayonet and efi’cctod by inili- 
tarv. instructors, we can Ijc brought to believe that this is the only 
chance of regenerating Turkey, and indeed recent facts seem 
prove it. The Koran, unlike the Gospel, was ush'ered in by the 
sword,— by the sword it has' b^en supported and spread, uud 
wc fear that any reform in accordance with that code must, in • 
some ilegree, partake of the same spirit. The formatipn^f a 
regular and disciplined army, subject to the central gpvenimerit, 
furbishes the only possible means of checking the local tyranny 
«)f tlie pachas, bevs and agas, of making these petty despots 
amenable to the general laWs of the dmpire, of protecting the life 
and property of .^ subject, aud, lastly, of ii'istilfing into the minds 
of all the first W^lesomc principle of Universal justice, of ccriaiu 
duties and resHrictions from^ which great and small must ,not 
swerve; no trifitng point galhed towards civilization. Till^iow, it 
is notorious that justice did no' I'xist in Twkey, that every tliitig 
could bcT obtained^ and ev^ry law evaded by force or nidney, and 
that*thc poor’wretch who bad neither could no more [appeal to 
right against pow'er than fight the Sultan huyiscfiV ■ .Tl^ viiry idea 
of such an appeal vjas regarded as absurd, and f^iculous; and* 
the dreadful fiioral eft$cta of; this universal unbelief injustice are 
now .coj^picabus, the {powerful believe in nothing, and •the-weak 
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seek ^onsoktibn in: fateUsm- througlic^ as last 

m^tal refuge from overWhetnfhig oppTOSsicm. ' 

A curious episode, related by otir fiuthor,'comes iiere oppdr- 
tunely'’t<) exhibit in its true colbfiTs old system of Ottoman 
goveriiiuent, which stiU prevail/^ jover a great part of the empire. 
In 1822, Abdalk,. pacha of Acr<f# haying bribed the emir, of the 
.Druses, a,singularraceofibounhiineeTs, who inhabit the chain of 
Mount Lebanon,'unrolled a forged firtnan, in Avhicii the Sultan 
was made to bel^taw on him the pachalicjk or Damascus, then held 
by Dervis Pacha.. He then marched agmnst Damascus, followed 
by his auxiliaries, but after ravaging dm cb'iinitry, he was stopped 
by real dduan}) from the Porto, in which was denounced as a 
rebel, and five pachas, including those of Damascus and Aleppo, 
weio ordered to surround him and send his head to Slambuul. 
Abdalia, abandoned by the Druses, whose emir fled lo Eg\pt, 
»shut hiniself jnp in* his fortress of Acre, and there braved the live 
pachas who had .'.encamped uniier its wall wdih t),CK}0 irregulars. 
No one in tlieif army undcrsto.od the process of making approaches, 
the shot from their caunoii passed over the ramparts without doing 
any damage to the,garrison. < Abdalia triiimphed, and laughed at 
his enemies, die town was well supplied by sea, and this curious 
siege lasted ten inoaths, to the great scandal of the whole empire. 
At last Mclicmed All undertook the/part of mediator, and ub- 
taiucil the pafdon.of AbdaUa^ on condition of his paying 6‘0,00(J 
purses to the Sultan; the emir. Bechir returned to his momitain 
capital, Dair e! Kainar,‘^and the fi<?e pachas retreated home, 
'riiis Abdalia was cclebra^d for his art in'squeezing his subjects. 
One of ids financial measureit consisted in sending to those w|io 
wer e po ssessed of money goods from the government stores, such 
jis salt, and especially soap, to which he affixed an exorbitant 
j>rice, which the forced purchaser was obliged to pay oiicotly in 
cash. One of His threats when angry wai to say to the object of 
his displeasure—“ Take care I don’t send you some of my soap!” 
Abdalla’s soaps were the terror of Syria.r—p. 52, &c. 

We must now hdvert more particularly to an important epoch 
of Mehemed AU’a reign, namely, his cUpeditioiV to the Morea, 
which has drawn.,upon liim considerable obloquy. M. Planat 
gives a full account of the whole'df these transactions. He en- 
terftbus no .dqubl^ .tbat;Mehemed Ali, altfaopgh at first not . 
eager to iput forward, when pnoe fcifgaged in‘*the yr^r, 

acted sincuimly in ^tiipport of the empire, >and of mis we have felt 
throughout t'(foyiiiced» The c^use of the Multan, however objec- 
* tionable it ini^ht appear in,Lurope, ‘wfis that of the Osiiiaiilees in 
general; ai^ Mehe'med Ali was too d^apMsighted not to perceive 
tiiat.w'lien an external attack was aimed at fhc head, all the limbs 
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were interested in ayierSip;* tlie blow; 

pccted, and the eve^t^Krov|^war with KussW^.and, 
iiidoecJy at one timetbly ifnii^raedjtbatli leqret of the Chris¬ 
tian powers had been ein)eii^,.3ntci i^r the deiM^ruction ef the 
Crescent. ; • \ ^ .; ‘,*'v , '. . , . ‘ 

it was in July, 1824, that ,|%yptian iiect, consisting of 
sixty-three shijJs of war*, sa^ed,*4^ftin]^»100 transport^ of all 
nations, with l6,0(X) rigy|af in^nt^ ipii board, four cptnpaiiles of 
sappers, fieW-piecos a^ heayy ordnaiice, and,'70() cavalry, the 
whole under the command <>f fbmhW! l^acha. After being 
joined off Samos > by-tlte fleei -of the Captain Fachai diey were 
attacked by the GreCka^toder Cjanaris, who set iirc to n.Turkish 
frigate. . The Ottoman^ then| bore .away, and Ibrahiiiii'^ ^ving 
eolleeted his vessels together put back into Hhpdcs. Thence he 
sailed again, ami anchored in Modou Bay iuTebiruary, 1825. Jra- 
incdiately on his landing, Ibrahim inarclmd. with a body of chosen 
men to relieve Coron, which was besieged by the Greeks. The 
latter retired on his approach. He next turned himself against 
Navarino, On the 2^4 of Ma.i’cl»,he sCnl 8000 men, wid» a bat* 
tering train, to invest the place; and two days after be followed 
himself. .The Greeks made several attempts,to relieve it, but 
were always repelled witir great loss. On the 7th of May> ihra- 
him resolved to storni' the fortress of Old Nayarino, tlie taking 
of which would facilitate, the reduction of the lowii of New Na¬ 
varino. For this purpo^sc it was necessary to dislodge the Greeks 
from an island'or rock ,tr/'m which tliey annoyed the busiegt'i-.s*. 
Ibrahim sent orders to’Modon, to Soiymau Bey (Seve), to euibark 
with two battalions of the sixth regiment, and attack the island 
by iBca, The latter effected a landing, and carried the Greek re¬ 
doubts at the point of the bayonet. About 100 GreelKNa^apcd 
by swiiniiiiiig on board their ships. In this attack Solyman Bey 
rc'ceived a sabre wound, and it was, we believe, <m tlic same tlay 
that some Italian refugees, one of whom was the Piedmontese 
Count Santa Fiosa,' whri had joineck the Greeks, met^u glorious 
death. In thejaiglit of the 12th of May, anotlujjir attempt at relief 
was made by thie Greeks from the interior/combined with a.sorlic 
from the garrison; both of which were ^pulsed by tlie Egyptians 
with great slaughter, ' Thet next day the garrison of Old Nava- 
rino surrendered pn conditioii of havipg.meir; lives spafedirand 
being sent to some other part of ihi^'doiuhtfy^^ which th^ should 
name. The flame coi^iRonfl, were grants tWe i^ys after to the 
garrison niNew Navafifio^ and Ibrahun, having to his sol¬ 
diers the spoils^ of the {tec, returned to Modom Jle then wen{ 
into the interior, defeated Pietro Bey of Maina/jandjotiier*chiefs, 
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and oc<!.u|Med Trip(dit^8u . lie marchej^ upon Napoli di Ro¬ 
mania, which he migbv perhaps, ha^-ent^d by^ escalade in the 
jfirst Miomcnt of alarm ^ thei 3 rc 9 k 8 * iHowevef, he satisfied hint- 
self' u'ith dcstroying-'AVgos arid onve plantations in ihc plain, 
and returned to He how knt parties of his men into 

the fields to reap toe barite8t,^M|^ had been abandoned by the 
Greeks, imd to secure and repair' the corn mihs. After many 
skirai}8hefi''|he harvest was secured),an(j|.provisions for the army 
for eight mtmths were teougljit besides a large 

booty'.and nuntbers of prisoners.'- Thus'ended the campaign of 
IB23, which was most disastrous to tiss. Greeks, who letained 
noW' iu the Morea only Napoli and Mopbtribasin, or Malvasia. 

From the journal of^this war, which M. Planat has derived 
from niitlieiitic, sources, it appears clearly tb'dt the Greeks coii- 
tinrd themselves to a partisan or guerilla warfare; and could not 
stand in ^ the field, against the Egyptians. The Arab soldiiTs 
foiiglit bravely; and the whole management of the army appears 
to have been conducted with regularity and skill. Groat devas¬ 
tations were couirriilted by Ibrahim, especially in the fertile plain 
of Argos, althoiigb remoustrated against by one of.the European 
ofiicers who had .accompanied his affny. Yet fewer acts of pei- 
.sonal criioUy were perpetrated than in il*e former wars carried on 
by th<‘ Ottomans, and ^hc prisoners’ lives were generally spared. 

I’lio campaign of the following ye^ (IS2G) is memorable for 
the catastrophe of Miskrlojnghi. Jbrabiip, joined by the Seraskicr 
H('dschid Pacha, iiivestji'd the place. .•Thedristory of the siege is 
well known; die t\vo outposts of Anatoiico and Vassiladi were 
first taken by force, and the garrisons spared by Ibrahim and sent 
to Arta. Missolonghi was now closely pressed. The Greeks 
askesL^^^- be allowed to evacuate the place with arms and bag¬ 
gage, which was refused. They then, after having undermined 
part of the towu>, as a last resource of d«,^spair, determined to try 
and cut their wgy, sword in hand, rii»ough the besiegers’ lines. 
They formed tl^niselves into three cohimus^ the first passed 
with only tlm loss of eliH'en men; the secrindr lost tliirty, but 
niude^its yioj through ihc third Cjplutnii, v^hiclt was more 
encumbered .witli women and children, could not Succeed, as the 
Egyptian troops yvore now pouring< in to the defence of their 
linei^k-! '^'^rh'e^uni^ppy .Greeks were driven btick into the town, 
which dt^ bisie^ra.entered along with them. A dreadful scei^ ' 
of slaughter iiow^^sued. The Greeks fopghrt from the window^s 
and benipd jb© wails for four hours. Several families, having re¬ 
tired into the hoinms undermined, ble\i;themselve,s up, witli many 
of Chebr enemies* The remainder and all those found 
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with arms in their h|pdi|’^er0 piit t6 ^eathi, MwsoJongUi was 
nothing but a. vast ftea^of ruir^ and datnl bodies o| Chrisliaus 
and ISlussnlmansy 

Boloiv the siege of M|afbi^ghb> Metiien>ed ^Aji,l>ad sent two 
more rcginientSf t 5 <KX) strong^Uo ifeinforee ^brahim's army in the 
Morea. In die year following U8^) the Porte conferred on Uie 
Viceroy the Command of: the .^^ntan deeV with itJie 

onerous charge of r^tpaicing a^d pi^byisionmg it, Meheihed iMi 
hv^ in the utie^n time; asidduon^^ attended to the improvement of 
his own F,gypthth navy*, .botii m the materiel dnd in point t)f 
<liscipline. He had several frigates ancKcorvehes built at Mar¬ 
seilles, Leghorn and' 0 enoa« Xle also engaged swershih-ench 
naval ollicers in hia service. A Bjuard of‘Admiralty wits csla- 
l)Iishcci at Alexandria. The sailj^rs are Arabs,’ and " they,” says 
M. IManat, “rival o?ms in intelligence'and "skill. ^ But (he ohlcers, 
like those in the army, are hifcrior to the, 19011; whilst with the 
Greeks it is quite the reversd; they have gobd officers, but bad 
.soldiers.”—p.'{JH. The Majo^; General Osman Bey, already 
mentioned, was also actively employed in organizing the navy. 
Indeed this Osmaii sechns to be a universal or^n,, and to have u 
hand in every thing. He p*anslated'the regulations of .the Trench 
navy, from which he cempiled a ^odc for the Egyptian. He 
came, however,,10 an article in the former v»here, in case of some 
particular otfenccs, disgrace and cashiering are the punishments 
awardcil to the officer; , This w'ill not answer here,” shrewdly 
tibserved Osnian; ont ^.jeople have, not such Sensitivenes.s of 
lionour; many would^ perhaps, be gted to get out of the scrviia* 
al so cheap a rate. We must threaten them with degradatiV)n, 
and \U)eM that fails,-with the bastinado,” But then it must be 
ohseiAcd, that the Egyptian officers, like the sailors, ju fiict 
little beUer than slaves, pressed into the service, and.governeil 
cliicfiyliy fear. The young men of the'rising .generation, being , 
brought up under the present institutions, will probably be a dif¬ 
ferent race.of Itetogs* 

Meheined .A|ij:«ormed a naval school on boaM a corvette of 
one hundred ybbng n^en. Trench nayal offices 'acted as in-* 
structors, and afterwards as masters god masters^*mates on board 
die fleet. The d.irection Qi’**lhis establishmont was given to flas- 
• san Bey Kouprousli, an old trierid'and xmmpanion of Ihqj^icc- 
^ijpy. Tlie enrf of'tUis man a.^fbrded tjraiogular and rare iftshmeo 
df'Sniciiie in an Oaiiyaffiee. He uad ^Uen ondm' the.Viceroy’s 
disgrace pn soipe ^charge of irrpgularih in liis and 

been threatened in full to be .brought befoi^\ court-mar¬ 

tial. On his return on'Jyoard his corvette, which waa moored in 
the old.harbour of Alexandria, he sent on shore nbdpr diflerent 
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pret^ees pupils and th«ir those who still 

loitered hehiud, he declared thstt uhleiis’tn^' Wnt away immedi¬ 
ately they were ’ dead men.' Sfe^^y a^r he fired his pistol into 
the powder store, and thus up. Eleven men, wlio 

had not understood ot disregardedfhlS orders, pewshed along with 
him! ■ -y:/":'' ■ 

The dockiryani*of Aiexandrm was put in order. The oonfuiwon 
which prevtpusly. existed in every d^artniedt of the navy is incre¬ 
dible; the guns on board the ships Wre v^ithout proper carriages, 
some were found stowed in the holds; shot of all dimensions were 
heaped together; no inventory w^s kejl^j'of',the' ordnance or am¬ 
munition; the .exhalations from:-the stag;nnnt water, the filth of 
the decks, -were enough to .engender diseases. These things 
were altered;.the old oflScers ^vere exercised in the working of 
the ships, whilst.theyou«g'’ones were studying navigation; iVrah 
boatmen were formed into battalions, aiid exorcised as sailors, 


gunners and marines; and an Egyptian navy luvs at last been 
created, very different from the old Ottomtiii fleet. On the occa¬ 
sion of the sailing of a division with a convoy for the Morea, in 
the latter end of 1820, Osmmi Bey ordered a general salute of all 
the Egyptian ships; wliich was returned by the European luefi. of 
war at anchor. He tlien assdlnbled the oaptains and commanders, 
and led them to a large hall, where the Viceroy was seated, and 
from which there is a ’fine prospect of tfie old harbour. Osman 
Boy made tliem swear upon their hohouf to fulfil their duty, to 
seek* for the enemy, and to: fight him met. He exfiatiuted 

upon the iiatioual spirit which ought to anhhate them in the con¬ 
test, and declared to them that, in future, promotions uiid dis¬ 
tinctions would be bestowed upon merit alone; whilst those wlio 
shou'ldpfo^-in their duties, disobey the new regulations, injure (ir 
di.sgrace their master^s service,, w'ould* be punished witit the ut¬ 


most rigour of the newly enacted laws... Osman spoke \varinly and 
feelingly; his emotion communicated itself to his rdde auditors, 
who perhaps for %e first time felt the force of ^ii appeal to their 
dignity as men*': ^le Viceroy, M waayeecn to wipe 

his eyes several tiiiies.-i-p. 173. . J' 

On the I7th June, 1827, a Greek fleet' of smm! 'vessels, with 
the fngate Hella.s, having Lord Cochrane on board, appeared off 
Alex^dria. In the night the Greeks direct^ three fire-slup^ 4. 
agaiii.st the Egyptian fleet,' which was mooi^dlti the old jharbdun, ' 
The brig Tigran|^ alone> caught fire, and yyas idestrbyed. ']Sfekf/ 
day part dfjhe E^ptian fleet, notwithstaiiding contrary winds, 
succeeded in putting; to sea. Tlie«Via^rdy, who happened to be 
at.Alexandria^ went about in his yacht ^vj^g orders, encouraging, 
and hastening the preparations. Tire; batteries of the fbrts were 
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put in icudiness, a l>attftUpu of I'ogdlara was encamped at I*'iguicrs 
point. 'jn>e wholet acent h repv^nted l»y M. Planat as hiwiug 
been txiromely anipmtei^ In ihe evening.^ the whole fleet got 
iindei w figli, and the V ie Joy*s yacht in tlie i«id»t <»f The U^celws 
ineaiitmie btootl,off. M<^ijsnied .All having given his^ linal in* 
sti urtious to the admiral Moharijein Bey, bis aou-in-law', to follow 
the Greeks, and bring them'to^ action if possible, leturncd on 
shot'e. I’lie fleet steered towards Uhodes, without, however, 
coining up with the enemyi retoji'ned on the ‘iflth to the har¬ 
bour ol Alexandria. I’hus ended ibis alarm, whicl^ however, as 
Osinuii Ih y observed, had the good effect of keeping die Kgyp- 
tiaus more on their guard since. 

On tlie 5th of August, in consequence of orders from the 
Sultan, till' combined Tuikish and Egyptian fleet sailed lor the 
Moiea with the 10th regiment, to ieiuforfce Ibrahim- The fleet 
lonsHled of two sevent}-fours, several frigate^ and corvettes, be- 
subs smaller ship**, in all so\outy-five sail, and in the best con¬ 
dition. 'I’his nas tlic fleet that wa!> afterwards partly dcstroJfCd at 
Navaiino. 'I'lie brigs anfl schooners wen* furnished with twenty- 
fom long Oars, by means of which they could proceed at the rate of 
two miles an hour in case.of calm, aeoutingeucyfrequent iu those 
wcas., On the aamc day an,cveiit occurred, otuinous to vulgar mind.s. 
MoUamed Bey, minister at war, a man devoted to the iinprovem^ds 
of his countiy, aud who might be coiisidereil jVlelicmed Ali^s light 
ai in,* died of a violent disease. He had pi cdicted his death the 
year before, and had'a Fmiidsoine moniuueiit laised for himself in 
the midst of plahlaUttus watered by foiintaiiis, b> the side 11“ 
toinli of an old Iriend, whose death he constantly regretted. J his 
was to tlie V'^iceroy a sciious los?>« Moliauicd Bey was cntlm- 
si.istii .lUy attached to his master, and often used to cAP^t^**** 

MiK I'u admiration fora man who had done so much, although he 
iwid ouV learned to write at titty years of age ! Jle was pioud to 
*itj*ve him, and only regretted that he should not be able to sei\(* 
him long. In the iqost critical tiling he had by his dei'ision and 
tirmness saved hU masters power, and w’e need not add his life, 
for in such cases the two woid-s aic syuoidniou#in Tuikty- lie - 
elcared Egypt of th^ reniain'tf of the Mamelukes; thos?* v^lm 
escaped were fliially oblig(i»l lo emigrate for ever beyond the 
cataracts. White Mehemed Ah was with, the army in in 

IB I a, laitif Pacha came fiom' (’onstgntmopte, secretly provid^ 
vvith a fliman appoinflng>hifn Pacha'*’of Isgypl, and succeeded in 
gaining the suppott of a strong party. ' ^lobamed Itey, vybo was 
then minister of the interior in his master’s absefle^ feigned to 
<*nter into Latifs views, ana thus drew tlic latter to expose pnh- 
iichr his intentions, when jMobamed Bey, iallying Ws faithful ad- 
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lierents, surprised liim, aild^liad him i^j^isitely executed. Al¬ 
though he was the secotnl perxi^i in the‘stateyltie Jived sintpl}" and 
died poor. He was Iqib^^ti to ha^^' Cej|wi;cdlyi in times of need, 
^iveu t»f» his salary to tho1trehsur^y.>J$i4'h^ and fmuiturc were 
now sold’to defray tW remaioh»g of bis iiousetiokl. Al- 

though stern in the performance ^pf his duty, and harsh and pe¬ 
remptory ill his manner, he w? never luyust, and he could also 
Ilf generous and indulgent, Several imttances, rejecting iionour 
on his.eharaeteiV are given by our aiithor, who seems to have 
been sincerely attached tq tbe‘liigh|jr gifted old Muymilinan. Al¬ 
though perfectly iwdeeeived with regard to* the old pn judices and 
igtiorance of his cou«tr)'ineir, he was clear-sighted enough to 
see where innovation ought to stop. It having been represented 
to him that young Osman Bey entirely neglected religions in¬ 
struction and practice in tlie new schools, the old man iitwerfiy 
censured this qmis^ipn, w hich he characterized as botli improper 
and imprudent. ■ He assembled one day tlm oflicers of.liie slafl at 
Dgiaad.Ahad, and, the pupils of the military college; and said to 
them In future you shall not fail to perforui your prayers ; 1 
have brought yon two imams for the purpose, .and Osman Bey 
(who was then absent) shall attend too. Woe to bim who ab-. 
sents bimschV' .Next day the fonudatiosis of a mosque were, laid 
opposite to the school.—p. 149. 

'I’he treaty of London, of the .6th of July, was communicated 
to the Viceroy tifter the departure of his fleet An Kuglish 
oWicer, Col. C^dpek, arriyed towards^^the ^nd of August ou u 
m^sioii to Mehemed Ali.*-'. To thtf'*proppsaf of withdrawing 
litruhtni from the ^Morea, tlie Viceroy mildly answered that he 
wH.s the subject of the Porte, and could not be a party to ne- 
gotiatioa«Hbetweeii the high powers,—that he certainly wift.h<.*d for 
jicnee, but that must depemi on the flat of the Sultan, hi:, i lastcr. 
And he accompanied bis answers with thit» couri:eousnes.s of mim- 
ner for which he is remarkable. Beiitg told that the PorleJiad 
oedered Ibralnifl to defend himself to the last extmmtty^ he replied, 
Well 1 i know my son, he will fight as long^gis he has a plank 
of Ills fleet left/*>V ne continued to imitiife the Franks 

. and thc.Lmopdan travellers fn his States, that whatever might be 
the result of these aflfairs; he ahouldacqptinue to pHEfr^ect them with 
all Mis ptower.' And he kept his word. , ^ 

On October an Egyptian corvet^-^ye# at Alei^ ;, 

andriii,: tttubh''d^e^ged, and' bearing tire hewa of ti&e defcai.#;v 
Navartno,'' , ^e regprt s throu^ the^'tev»!!)B;-thc. jiopulaco, ' 
the Albanidnsi the Turkish gunners q{ Alescandria, m^d the fa- 
mUies of the 's^iilors *011 board the fleet; assembled round the 
Viceroy's* pakee, Gr}dDg Idiidly for revehgf. Mehemed Ali iC'* 
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taincd all hif presence 1^‘e jklbanians and the gunnora 

were cuntiTHM to tiieit aii|^ dlieir ;^ntis taken Awtuy ; llie 

families of the sailors ^er{sent:persuasion^ and 
partly by force. The guaM. ^ .district pf th« Triaks was 
entrusted to the regular trt^^Vbtfd thn storm ^as Urns dis$t> 
))aled. We can feel, tod,'^for'^pheim on this occasion. 
That bd'*w*as sorely grieved tHofaVean be ho doubt; but he re¬ 
pressed his veisation, and. said Iq hi? dfogmah and cmifidCht^ 
Boglios, “ i !qxpe<^.48. tnuc^ the^^'iP^OTte would have it ao.** 
The loss of the Egyptian fleet, however; though co^nsidefable in 
men, was not so grOat ia ship? as was at first imagined. * 

Satisfactory as tM rcadlt of that combab was to the cause «>f 
•Christianity and of huhlanUy af large,.it will not be onintercsting 
to our readers to hear the Bftntiments. expressed, in Egypt on the 
occasion— 

“ Tla pc»)plc here,” says M. Planat, “ begin to a&casc the allies of a 
great abuse of power in the assuinpticei of a (Hctaibfship which rests 
upon !u> otlicr fouiuiaiion. than that of force. There are men here uniong 
these Turk^ who know', though soincwlmt confusedly, thiiit Eurojtc is 
agitated i^rom one end to the other by a struggle between power and 
hberty. 'fhey quote with a sort of sneer bi>aiu aml Polawd, and ask why 
the great powers do not take j^nder their protection the liberties of those 
countries as well as those of Greece t We arc rather puzzled Ww to 
reply to their que^stions. 'Ibevriiameful piraciesi, of il»« ^reeks in the 
Archipelago, they think, ought to have been.visited ou thdj)irates tlieu)- 
sedves, anti not on.the Mussf^jtiaps, who are extensive consumers ofEu-. 
ropcan goods.”—p. 100.* ^ * v . 

M. Planut speaks favourably'and feelingly of the real cham¬ 
pions of Greek independence, .such as Canaris, UoUaris, and 
Miaulis, and of tiie few Europeans vvho truly and smoerely de¬ 
voted themselves to the sumo cause; umojiig otinirs he tnentioiis, 
wiiii high praise, Iris own countrymen, Colonel Eabvier and St. 
.Icau d'Angftly. But he spares not “ those noisy Philbellenes, 
those declaimedqhd peeta who ratittai in the newspapers about 
the descendant?,,;^, Pericles and Leonidas, and ^led ^le hcad.s of 
people with the grossest delusions as to the reaLsIate of Gre^ro.'* 
We believe tbatm our days sensible men are gcmeraHy aw'ure liow 
cautiously vague feports andp^wimms concerning foreign and dis¬ 
tant countries ate to be received.. Our author eqinplaiiw 
telly of tb© motmer in which many European officers vvho diad 
gone/to assist the Greek# were trea^ by theaa,;. insultedi. ex¬ 
posed to danger vrithout^bcing supported, receiving, im pay and 
having cxhafisted their privj^te means, ■ they were to come 
away; several of these, whom he' mentioyis, came to,Egypt, where 
they #er€ kindly* received by the Viceroy. Many OtbeK faniiltcs 
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unavoidable effect? bCj^Ue wliich Greece bad 

/ been, reduced,, and of .%e i?Dj^j^liibtfSnjst^^^ and seltishncss 
wldcli had pery^ded;/tW,in^,^,%^^ Greek people during long 
ages of abject and barbaii]^ opptjeislon. It was only by putting 
^ an end to wia briitafi^i^g ybke^^i^t i^ty chance could be obiained 
^f raitiiog tbeir naticusiatchai^cter.^ yUnlike any other revolution, 
that of Greece risked ^qtl|ing; it waj| «o experiment, 

for diiereyvas absolutely nothing more to loseVbut everything 
tt> giain";,and #6 consider it as a ^providential dispensation 
that the>4odepend^ce of Orei^.vyas acknowledged before the 
breaking out of fresh troubles in the ayesft of Europe, which* 
else must have bad the e^c^t of ^weakening the interest, or at 
least cramping the exertions of the great powers in favour of that 
country. ' \ 

All these naw establishments;and the various foreign expeditions 
of Mehemed AH, entailed aii enormous expense on his ireasury, 
which at one time wai« in a state of great disorder^ We wish M. 
Plauat had Entered into sonie details about the Viceroy's financial 
means, which, besides the taxes, consist of mercantile profits,' he 
being; the first merchant in his states.;’ He purchases at a fixed 
price the corn, cotton, and other harvest from die growers, and 
then sells -it, again, often at a greai profit,, to the traders and 
foreign mcrchi^ts. The taxe^arp: or land tax, the house 

, "tax, a capifafion tax, and custom-hoh^e duties-, which amount 
to only three, 'pet hftL onamporteif'goode f Every two or throe 
yearx the Viceroy is obliged to send his own niinistcrs to verify and 
audit the accounts of the difierent provinces, the collection of the 
tuxes behig left to the-local authorities, who are often in arn ur 
with tlie government, wbijd they are guilty of exaction.^ upon the 
inhabitants. AH. this is owing to the v^ aul of a regular jsystom of 
internal administration, a thing unkuawn umdpgTiU'ks. Eoi: the 
.same reason we knovv nothing of the budgety pr of the amount of 
revenue^ and,wpcap only guess at.soiam W the'e^enses, such as 
die nrmy, bccaij^iSxeid salat ics are now establfsMd^ whilst before, 
the payuit^l'bf thp irregdW troppS was left'eiij^ly tb the chiefs, 
who copf^ved to . cheat both thc,gj>veninient the men. „M. 

tables ofithe .pay of the omcers and ,T®a .of the Nixam ’ 
will on. Once, on his return;from A1exa ; 

Cairo, Mehetfif^ AU wils very wroth \o. fiud that his hiUs op the 
treasury, of exchequer bills, we^e nejo^cd at a gieat^loss. 
The faiiltf^as.laid'tiv die Oppl wntep,,'who have all ihe accounts 
in their hands, as the Ttp-lks arc no clerks,'. It' seems, however, 
that in IdS^'Mebemed All had projects lak) before him of a 


s also for. safety, am round prote^dii;^ All thc^e, however, 
Other instances our author givea dtsord^^ were the 


>1 


ii mtiar {>hm ot financial adniunMimUon, c'lporiulK lor tin (ollt c- 
tioii and iuspL'Ction of H<* hud also'•out. ahont Uto 

sanio liino, forty young nicL sonic belonging to the lirsl famihe>! m 
■I‘lg\pt, to I’aiis, t(> form ilsort of Egyptuui College, and to Irani 
iiiallu‘malit>, languages, Hicdicin<; and other liherahprofessions, 
in ordf r to choose from among them eompMent civil adminislra- 
tois. Som<‘ of ilichc must, by ihis time, have eom(deted iheii 
studies, and hafi' returned home.* 

Onr author reckons the population of i^gypt at two millions 
and a lialf; \ve lliiiik it ratln'r nearer three, millions. In this eal- 
i nlaliou are not included the tribes of IJedowens^ who ari' on- 
eamjH’d in the neighbouring deserts, and who have now been 
iuonght to ai knowledge the authority of the Vic<*rov, anil ftiniislt 
him with troops, especially irregular cavalry, to net as paiii/.ans 
and si ouls. 'i'he Arab settled po]ndalion consists of two classes, 
tiir h^-llalis or hdionrers, and the desreiidanls of liedowen tribes, 
who have .setth d in the villages of the vallev of*tho Nile, and wdio 
consider llicinselN es of purer hlood than the former. '^I'lie other 
slale.s subject to Melienied All, an :—1. Dongola, Scimaar, and 
Konhifau, in short, the wlitdo eoimtrv hevoud the Cataracts to the 
frontiers of Dar-foor and of Aby,^.sinia. ‘2. 'J'ho iledjuz, including 
llie Holy Citie.s, the Sherif.of Mekka liaving no political power, 
:md the J*aeha of IVp dda•being subordinate to the viceroyalty ol 
r.gypl; and, (lie island of Candia."^ Of these the lirsf ihiglii 
be made, the most .solid and important, as’il is the most natural 
ap.mage of I'^gypt. A ij|c\v military governor, llnttein liey, (Jo- 
lonel of the first regiiwenl* wa.s sent to Seimaar at the end of liS'Jtit 
wlio took with him a l^reneh instrne.tifr and a surgeon, liii re- 
leived special instructions from the Mnjnr-General, Osman Bev, 
to e^Jaliiisli hospitals the same as in lOgypf, f«>i llie. use of tin; 
naluis as well as the luiliiarj, tt> endeavour to concllmtii lh«- in- 
habiianls to their ne\v government, to em:onrage agiicnliung if» 
j'KUeel travellers and car.i\:m.s from Abyssinia ami other parl.s ol 
thif interior, and to form a corps of native infantry. Of tlie ap¬ 
plication and result of these wise inciwiure.'s we cannot speak from 
any subsequent repoits, but we. liave. no dmdit things are belter 
managed now than they wire ti n years since by the inijgiilai 
troops under Isniie-l Pacha, of w fio.se mode of warfare M. Caib 
laud gave us such a revoliiiig'aei.iomt. 

The kingdom of Dar-foor is hi.ld by a Moorish dynasty ol-tlTTr 

v 

• '>hc i’-iiml t;f Ciuiilia is 8>l;iccrl imilirr Mflicini’il /i! • iiiiliUi:n ■■tiissiiili .i«leii< i 
hilt tin: ]).ii-li.i'> i>t C.'iiKt'iH ami KiMiiiio ;»rc .still «lirrf lly i ,it)r.-.'>lr !'J Ui». siiliasi. ‘I in 
S'pliacliole-i, i)]f Msunlainirci'v, .1 isild rai;*?, prnfi-.'.'.ing i,'i‘(owK ri-lii^i!, ainl iifiri 
t'lnirfiy sul)iliicd, coiHiiiui' at w.ir'Nviili thu Tutks. A c»!i‘luerablc pi.rtioij <i tin 
)>u;)ubtiv)ri (>}' iLc coasts protcss llJaiiutuiiicdaiiisiu. 
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name of Kuiidgiaree, M'hir4i k on boatHe terms with ihc Eg) |)« 
Itatts, who have conquered from it the province of Kordufuii. 
The chief force of nation ^ their ^valry; tiie hor^eiiieu near 
a coat of iiiuih and tbeijr appeai^pe, mya Sir. Plauut, resembles' 
that (d' the ancieiit Sarncens. infabitunts are of l\\<» races, 

us ill Setmaar, the wiio are the subjeetti, and tlie Moors, 

of Arab desequt, wilo are the rqlers. * 

On the 1st January, 1B28, *tbe army of Meiicmed Aii was 
comprised as follows;—^ 

12 regiments, alat^s, of regular mfantry, peade, of five ortas 


or battalions each, tb& battalion off^OO m^n .... 48,000 

2 battalions supcitniniei-ary ..1,0‘00 

1 battalion of caricts at the nekhile or dep^t at Abaci aOO 

3 battiiUous of iU'tillery, 1,800 

('oin)iaijic^ of waggon train. 300 

Ditto of gendarmes ,■. 150 

12 conipanie.s of sappers, haltarfgis, one with each regiment 700 

2 ditto of artificerft and pontonniers, kouprovdgis^' ... 1 (iO 

'J'be pupils ancl officers of the various military schools . . ] ,00U 

Old -rurkisb artiliery doing duty in the garrisons . . . SOU 

Albanian irregular infantry ..0,000 

'i'urkish cavalry, irregular.0,000 


' ^ 66,960 

Deducting how ever the losses rec«liUy sustained, especially by 
tiio army iii the Morea, M. Pfaimt rec|«.ons the whole at about 
*54,(X)0 men, of whom 4i2,000 are r^gmar^. Of this force, om* 
regiment was>in hieimaar'and Koftlofaivt two were'in Arabia, 
seven in the Morea, which soon after returned home, and the 
rest in Egypt, i^art of the Albanian irregulars were in Candia. 
'J'lms th»‘Egyptian aimies werq serving at ibe same time in Asia, 
ill .Africa, and in Europe. No reform had yet taken place, in the 
cavalry, that body liuviiig been found more itidocUe than the iii- 
funtry; attempts were made to embody .into ,squadrons,<'aud 
accustom them to reguiaivmovemcuts, Jbut once in the field, as 
was the case in Arabia* they broke tlie|r rankfs^ aqd charged in their 
old lyimnUii9U»,manner. Meheiued Ali had jpven orders, hovv> 
ever, to hav^'lbeni all assembled at Dja^urich».|m the Delta, and 
ranged into bfi^des of 1000 men,«to h® contnaaniikd by j^ya« 
' Ppavijm^ly, Jhey had been classed by cacbeib. ^ traipps nooditt^liy 
of forty horsemeii each, every chief being at tfia sam^ time quatter 
master and paymasbir, amu subject to ho^iuspection or rev^eyv;. , 
'I'Uc g^eial staff, /vV/gm/, of the army consisted of Ibrahim 
Pacjia, Cj^nerabasimo, Uie Minister^at War, the Major General 

- ,* -• Jimi - 1 ■ r • ; 

* * Coiiiptulic.s of millers were being fomed nt tlie lime. 
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.Osman Bey, Selim B^y <>otuiici ofjthp StalT, two chiefs of bat¬ 
talions, six udjutant-tnajori, six majors, tbirty-ei|^ht 

captains, leu iienteiiantsy 'eightnecoiid HeuteuatiU, these were 
usseniblcd at the cump of Mgiaad Abad, is^herc they attended the 
iusli net ions at the college. I . * , , . 

The ntonlhly pay of tho ofiicers of rcgihieuts is aa follows:— 

. • Egyption piastres. Pranc-s. 

1 colonel, t'wiirta/oy . . , . . *. 800()-,. 26C(i 

1 ItcutcnanL-colrincl, kamakan . 4000; 

4 chiefs of battaliou, 6*^ 6«c4t . . . , 2000 each. 

.-1 adjuiant; majors, sag cql agtm^ .oiic of whom com- 

luands the fifth or depot battalion. 1500 ditto. 

r> buh-adjutivnt m^ors .1 ..' . . 1000 ditto. 

1 fii-st surgeon, uktm bachi .1150 

5 assistant ditto, akim ..... t ... . lOOO each. 

,5 cents, writers, or accountants, mallcm . . . ? • 

I iinain or priest.• . i 

1 captain,y«A’ hacki, to each bouhuk or company « . 500 

1 lieutenant, mulasan ctc/.. . . , • 350 

1 sub ditto, mulasem , ... 250 


The Serjeants, chaoxtSf the corporals,’ and inusicinus, receive 
ironi one to’two piastres per dicui; and the privates half a piastre 
or not quite three and a half French sols, besides the rations, con¬ 
sisting of about two pounda(|i'rench weight) of bread, half a pound 
of meat, about one pound of rice, lentils and beans, and three 
pounds of wood for fueh bt^sides salt, oil, and soap. ITte officers 
have double and triple rations according to rank.' We consider 
the soldiers’ allowanct; as*plentiful for that climate, and are not* 
.surprised that the poor <trab recruits, who were nearly starving in 
their M i elched hovels at homo, should consider their lot-bettered 
by being in the service of the Viceroy, and thus made sure of a 
eomioi tabie subsistence, which many of them share with their 
laniiiies, who follow them to the camp; mid that although their 
pay is often a twelvemonth in arrear, they should seldom grumble 
provided their ra^ns are issued to them regularly.., We find, 
accordingly, that these were faithful to their dicers even 
when employed J^,rt:|>r6$8 insurrections among their own coun¬ 
trymen and feU|^w villagers.t~pp. l2.S“190.'viWith regard to 
the officers* pay^'t|iat of thq colonel is truly splendid, too much so 
indeed in propoitipu to that pif. *he company uflficei;8. A coloiud 
witfi 33,(100. trapses, more tbaii ’:3CKl|. sterling, a year, in auciM**- 
efieap country as £^pt> besides Uia r^ons, hbrsfs, servants, &c. 
is eojtbled to-five ukej^ prince: .it musX be observed, however, 
that lie commands four thousand men, and imSwws in^^t'to one 
of onr generals coaimaiidin^brigades or divisions. . ^ ^ 

Tbeelotliing dellveied Hi the troops consists of two jackct.s a 
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year, one of red coarse stuff |or winter,, and one of blue or while 
cotton cloth in .suminer, witli |acings of another.colour, two pair 
of trousers, tW'O ditto shoes, iwh shirts,caps. The officers also 
receive two jackets a year, and st eabr^ on their being appointed. 
The •officer's dress consists of % shon jacket and trousers, hotli 
of crimson cloth,'a tarbouche or cylindrical cap, a silk or cache- 
inire sash, and red slippers. The higher ranks wear a profusion 
of gold lace, besides stars aiul crescents oftert enriched with 
diamonds. 

We have entered into these details, because they serve to show 
the progress that discipline, comfort, and regularity have made 
in a few years, in a service which bu,t the other day consisted of 
horde.s of a barbarous and lawless iniittia. , We may just notice 
one more institution of Mohcined Ali, which reflects honour on 
his wisdom and humanity, and tlint is a provision made for sol- 
dicr.s uiaiiucd or invalided in the service, another utter novelty 
among Ottomans.^ 

.Of the great mover of all this machinery, of Mehcmcd Ali 
himself, our autlior relates .sev<erul personal anecdotes, all tending 
to impress our minds with the idea of a superior and even amiable 
character; we shall content ourselves with extracting some pas¬ 
sages of the narrative of u visit he^paid to the camp of Dgiaad 
A bad in December, IS'iti. The Viceroy arrived on the 24th at 
■seven in the tnoriiing, and was received by the minister at war, 
the major general, and the staff, wiv/had dismounted, and amidst 
the di.scharges of artillery, while the European band was playing 
'the national Arab tune A.bou LebfldJ^. *llc.alighled at the house 
prepared for 408 roceptiqh, and there received the various bodies 
of officei's. /fbe cerctnoiiinj for every ofticer in his turn was to 
bond hiniseir before the Vic,eroy> who was .scaled on his divan, 
and kissMie liem of his robe. Contrary to the invariable custom 
of the East, he would not allow an) one to take off* his .shot's, .^o 
that “ die vice-^egal carpels were for the.first, time trodden by 
our shoes,” says M. Planal, “ to tfie sdandal of .somd'old 
pipe bearers and other uttondants of the strict Osmaulee school.” 
A battalion of honour being appointed, to dp..duty near his per¬ 
son,^ Mehemed made them manoe^uvre before him, during 
w Iiich lie poipv^rsed familiarly with the offio^s of the staff. 
Afterwards ttie*pupils of the artiUery school ..i^hned .their guna 
''*»fid jyi^ifonne^.v^eir cvolutioiis. At lialfi>past.stX' the Viceroy’a 
grandson Abhfis Pacha, so«i of the lute Tousonn, arrived. MehO’^'r. 

-:-?»rr-;;- . 

•^WUh t^r Qsinit tolerntice, or rnther iiaughty. !B.tr6l6Mjne8s, the'/'iirks allow their 
suhjeew 10 ^iig u> their fecot satiiical «u:igs afr^st -lhcir despotiem. Thv one ahuve 
bt'izifts thus: '• Sell thy c»pt» p.iy the .Uudnfi Uw lat^Oftek war, it ^a«not 

tiiict'iiiimiti to hear the Greek palriotiohymn played by Greek munit^iani atCoiutantU 
iiople, before tbe coffee houses, iimJ to a Turkish audience. 
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incd Ali Oteii dined il» pubin underliM tent> &ad Afterwards retired 
lo his house. The foHowlig day was employed in visiting the 
(•amp, the village, and the ledoubls in front towards the Desert. 
The \v(’ather being cold, the Viceroy made remarks on the effect 
of too great a change of temperature (>n the constitutions of men, 
of the difference between the Mfiuters in Arabia and those of 
Greece, and lastly on the disasters of the French in Russia, which 
ho explained tO his offreers.. 

Oil the 26 lh the great infontry manoeuvres took place. 'Fhe. 
A'iceroy followed them Oh a sketch which was traced to him by a 
staff ofheer. He had Rendered his own pencil and the outside of 
a despatch for this purpose, saying to the o^ccr, Just sketch 
them down any way, a/ia baOa/fa.'* lie vvas particularly pleased 
with the formation of squares. At four in the afternoon he went 
to the hospital of Abuuzabel. Dr. Clot, the folVindor and head of 
the establishment, took him to every part of it, and answered all 
his numerous (piestions. He attended an examination of the Arab 
pupils, who were purposely questioned on the'subject of anatomy 
and dissections, to which, they answered freely, that the latter 
were absolutely necessary to the medical student, and that the 
great Abou Sana himself (yLvicemia) had felt no scruple Jti .tiiis 
respect. Mehemed Ali sipiled, and at parting With DrV Clot 
expressed his satisfaction and his gratitude f(>r his zeal and care. 

At seven he received the ofheers and students of the staff col¬ 
lege, and questioned feliera* o$e by one on their studies. He hud 
previously dismissed his attendants, and he looked, says M. 
Plaiiat, like a father in the midst of his children. He put on his 
spectacles, examined the plans and topographical maps, and draw* 
ings of fortifications, which were very neatly execute. The 
plan of the camp of Dgiaad Abad and its •environs were shown 
to liim, if plate of which accompanies the presdnt work. He 
tcstfded his agreeable surprise at seeing the progress his ofheers 
had made. He.n^d some traiislatiotis into Tufkish from the 
Frcncli, patticulaily from La Fontaine’s Fables^ and laughed at 
some passages in ■'Which the poc^t speaks freely" Of metrin penver. 

, He continued 'to: occupy himself in this manner, with the only 
interruption of. Smoking a pipdknd eating two apples, till iiiid- 
night| when hO desired the ofBcers to form a circle roui^ his 
divan I he Was ver^ friettjdl^ to all, especially to Qsman Bey, and 
exhoiited the junior- oh^rs to redouble their zeal and courage, 
as they had* now overcome the first rlifiiculties. well 

pleased with you, my children” said be, '5 if I had ititcrieat m.heaven 
•I would-‘perform miracles for you, biit I am a mere man, and I 
can only offer yon promotion and salaries.” Then, after w pause, 
lie added, with the expression of ons; who feels himself perfectly 
conten.t and at ease, I find myself very well in this simple 
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I should never wish t(i1id^e.qi3l more slmj[>tdous.” ** At half-past 
twelve wc retired.^ Next day,dhh, we accompanied liini 
part of the way on his return to the coital.”—pp. 174—181. 

VVe shall not trouble our readers here with repeating after our 
author an account of the squah’bles and pretensions of some of 
the French and Italian emigrants in Egypt, all of whom liad not 
his good sense and modesty, nor the firmness and experience of 
Colonel Seve. General Boyor, who hitd come to Egypt at the 
latter end of 1824, to superintend the organization of the army, 
and had brought several other officers under him, and whose 
appointments were not less than 60,000 fi^ncs a year, could not 
agree, it seems, with the other officers who were there already, 
nor with the minister at war, ami at last left the country hi a 
hufl*, in August^ 1820. When be went to tike his. leave of the 
Viceroy, his Highness, notwithstanding what had occurred, asked 
him politely to Stay and dine with him, to which the general an> 
Hwered by excusing himself, sa*ytng, he had just breakfasteti. Mc- 
hemed AH, his old Osmanlce ideas -perhaps recurring to him 
at the moment, thought the general suspected bis intentions, and 
replied sharply, ** Of what i eat, gevicral, yen may very well par¬ 
take.*^ The general then thought better of the matter, and .sat 
down to table. T'he Viceroy, howj^yer, made him offers of ser¬ 
vice, told him that his custom house officers had orders not to 
. visit bis baggage, and. wished him % good journey. Colonel 
Gaudiii, who, came to'JEgypt with* B^y^r, took his place a.s 
chief instructor, with a monthly salary of 1600 francs. An Eu¬ 
ropean iiistiffictor, or talemgi, was also appointed to every bat¬ 
talion; instructors Are divided into classes according to 

.seniority, and receive from 140 to 383 francs a month, hesidc.s 
two uniforms year, or 1000 piastre* (33S francs) in li(iu of 
them, rations, forage for a horse, and a yearly gratifica^on; oiler 
making a campaign tlicy have also Uti m^ifiase of pay. 

General Livrmi was at the same tim^ in the service of tbe Vice¬ 
roy, who sent hitu to France as hisAgen^ id supefintehd the con- 
struStiofi 6f ships, and the expedition of varidus he wanted. 

He had also Mveral Neapolitan'|n)d Piedmont^ officers in hi.s 
•ig&jrvtge. A CoJ^fiql liey, of the Ffefich ttrtill[i^y; q^amte likewise, 
but gdi hiffiS^jf inb trouble by shooting sp^pWS iif the gulden 
of the French Consulate At Caho^ a^^ Was Cofisl- 

dered so seridha. that a mixed Turkish ^Hhd E/fiQeh"Court-itetial 
was actudfly assembled to try the coloh^, who #aSviot yet ih the 
Egyptian service. This ridiculous ^afele;il^eVer, vanished in 
the air. ITiis same Colonel Hey was^stabll^ irf^an affrity at 
Cairo, but recovm-ed.' He finaljy left iSgypt, we believe,^ much in 
the*same way as General Bpyer. / . , - * 



A nr. IW.'^Liebetii LiMj^nd Lefni De^Uchen de^ mhszehn- 
leu Jahrhnnderts in den hegcbetMim dfe's Sthl^mchen Ritiers, 
Hans von Schweinichipi, von thin ielbst an^gesetUt, '('rhe 
Jjoves, PleasuFcs, and Ufe of the Gei-tnans of*the Sixteenth 
Century, in Adventures niitHe Silesian Ktiighi, Hans Voti 
Schwciuieiiefl, narrated by hinAelf.) Bresltiu.' 1823; 3 vO|s, 
12mO. ^ 

B'rITERS of meijiioirs ai^ tdo apt td assume that their material 
will be iutefestin^'ltd posterity in proportion as they are now or 
important to thcmset'res. Hence they fill their diaries with no¬ 
tices of public events, tvith detailed accounts of their owri con¬ 
duct oii occasions of ceremony, “ the battled, sieges, fortunes that 
they have passedvtdiile they glide rapidly and silently over their 
domestic habits and feelings, employments and ahiitseinents. The 
efiect of this mistake, is chiefiy felt, when; at the distance-of cen¬ 
turies, habits and manners have uudergone a complete revolution, 
and that which was familiar and ccfmmoh-plai:e to the writer, gra¬ 
dually overspread with the dust and W'CathertStains of antinuity, 
has become to the reader a I'nXtter of doubt, curiosity and con¬ 
jecture. When we look back to s>ome name wlikli has survived 
the iitfiutince of time, ancT endeavour from the bare and nueagro 
memorials of his conduct on public occa^idns to reali'^tc to our¬ 
selves the portrait of the man as a whole, how niiich do We regret 
the absence of tho.se littjc details and still-life acconipanimentstj 
w ithout which the piCtyre wears iio sha^OWy and unreal an aspect; 
how' an.xioiis do we feel to be informed how this *man of courts 
and bni tic-fields looked, when, throwing aside the Holiday garb of 
his public appearance, he resumed the quiet undreSs of every- 
ila\ existence—what were his loves and enjoyments, ITis amuse- 
nu Ills, his friendships, his prejudices—whether he rose late or 
early, prosed much in conversation, drank “ not* wisely, but loo 
weir,” and paid bis debts regularly, or not at all. Nay, at tire 
distance of a century or too, even hisVardrobe beconies a matici 
ill which we ar4 mtei'ested, as tending to the (Cdmplefencss .urd 
coherency of ^picture which is presented to the mind’s t'ye; 
and we feet iu^imted to the aptitpiarian who takes the tr/^uble, by 
reimyermg statc-pSpn- office his taylor's accoun^j (pr^ 

bably unpaid), id ^fbrm us whether he wore a pea-green slashed 
dbdbfet or an 'fawney. Thd J^p'ecfaror and Tatfcr. for jn- 

arc already acqurorig in this Way an iritcrrest w:Bich at first 
they did no# aa torrcct and lively '■keiches d^hese little 

pccttliaritica of dr^s, mannas and customs, forwhidfi we should 
search'in va|u in more elaborate prodciction.s of the day, arrd 
which, though only removed from u.s by a century, havh already 
begun id assume ah antiquarian dignity in our eyes. Mofitsdgiic’s 
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gossip about his tastes and personal impertinent as it may 

have appeared to his cotemporaries, is/low to us among the most 
iotercHtiug portions of hia desultory espays. What would we not 
give for a minute description of a day at Tusci/him with Cicero, 
or a faithful record of one of Csesai^s jouthful days of mingled 
business and revelry, philosopbj* andfoll^ ! 1 low delightful would 
it be, if> instead of having to collect our ideas of the mysteries of 
the Roman toilette and. domestic economy from- such works as 
Bottignr’s Sabina, and Mciiiers, we could,.iu some unexplored re¬ 
cess in Pompeii or Herculaneum, come suddenly upon a gennim; 
number of the Diurnalia, or Augustan Gazette, with its medley 
of scandal, advertisements, fashionable departures from Rome for 
.1lui;e or the Canijiagna, Patrician alliances in higii life by special 
license of the Poiitifex Maximus, gallantries of an august per¬ 
sonage,” the n^w pantomime by P} lades or his rival Bathyllus,* 
or tlie last hiteresting gastrouomical arrival of Rulnpian oysters 
fresh from Britain!*)* Hence it is that Pliny’s LetU'rs, formal as 
they are, and the Nodes of Anlus Geliius, are interesting from 
the glimpses they adbrd into the private life of the time, i leuce 
also such u work as Pepys's Memoirs, with all its details of eating 
and drinking, liis deep meditations on new' suits, even amidst 
the horrors of the plague of London, his minute deseniptious of 
masquerades and junketing parties of all kinds, partly from its 
spirit of perfect naivete and' candour, partly from tin* graphic 
•truth with which it delineates scenes^ at' w-lych wc find elHewherc 
but scattered and imperfect notices, possesses for tlie present age 
an iiuercst which few modem memoirs, though dealing with more 
stirring periods and events of greater public importance, can hope 
to ohtaiur 

Wlial Pepys’s work is to the times of Charles II. these M* inoir.s 
of Huns von Schweinrehen are to the private life of tlie«Germuit.s 
in the sixteenth eentnry. His life, falls within a period wheu tlie 
vast change in luutniei's and the habits of society, produced by 
the discoveries in science and strange revolutions of empire and 
opiiiipii vvinch the hrst half of the sixteenth.vceutury witnessed, 
give a peculiar interest to these sketches of Loves, Pka- 

sures and*Lile the (-lermau.s,”f (qs the editorxi^les this aiito- 
-biographyj} ,vvld]^ahe open-heartediiess of the fk^rator; bit love 
of g(>od eaUug,.^d still more of good drmtd^; and his admira*- 
tioii of hne dresses, in which he rivals hinkself; his frugality 

ill his owiL.case, with his liberality towm^S Iris prodigal and bank¬ 
rupt mas^r, impart an amusing per^nal nnd.indivlaual interest 
to these aiitiquariau or political details. • •. 


• T.icil. AiiUa). i. 


f Javcnal, iv. 141 . 
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At tbe time Nvhen. oiur-^iiight Joaiitiences his aiito^biograpliy, 
•the internal fcutl« and dviseiisions 'Germany had, under the 
rising ascendancy of the Ifuuse of Austria, been in some measure 
(-.oin)) 08 ed; the usurpation of tJie nobles considerably checked; 
the rights of the citi/eti recognised; the police of the country 
protected by sfaiiding armies agwnst the recurrence of anarchy or. 
the dominion of “ Faustrechtthe peasant, though hilla va^^al, 
beginning to sleep within his cottage and beneath his vine-tree |n 
peace, safe from the 'sudden invasion of the robber chied's, who 
noM no longer secure in their mountain fortresses, since the dis¬ 
covery of gunpowder* were gradually endeavouring to procurer by 
industry and the cultivation of the spil the mean's of subsistence, 
which th<*y had formerly drawn from robbery and violence. In¬ 
telligence was rapidly diffusing itself with the increase of printing;’ 
the sciences, the productions, the wealth and-literature of other 
countries were finding their >way into this vast empire. In religion, 
tlie long-established dominion of ^ome, consecrated as it seemed 
by immemorial possession and early prejudices, had been every¬ 
where shaken to its foundations, and in mgny places trampleil in 
the dns(, hy the energy of Luther. "J’he spoil which had fettered 
inquiry in matters of faith was dissolved, and* those principles 
which had at first been asserted in the discussion of religious* 
questions were speedily trStisferred to secular affairs and the poli- 
ti(;al relations of the ruler and the subject. In politics, the dawn 
of popular iiistitutiyns 'and unity atncing the German body be¬ 
comes perceptible; inrmanners, an iirereasc of extravagance and 
pomp, a gradual desertion of the baronial castle for the court, 
and a i elaxatiun in the sliffuess of ceren(]ioniul forms. In morals, 
ll»c good effects of the change of things was, perhaps^more pro- 
blcinaticul. "i'hc admirers of the good old times might say with 
some truth, that with the rudeness of the feudal system and its 
fimtastic usages, much which was really worthy and valuable in it 
had been swept away;, that artifice iiad too often succeeded to 
open violence, and deceitful smoothness to rough eincerity of de¬ 
meanour; calculation and manceuvring to straight-forward ^inqili-' 
city and self-di^Otion. The Belial of feud and warfare had only 
been replaced oy the Manyuon of trade and avarice, and Gei- 
jn^y, in her n^ state of existence| looked as if a tuiiiulent aritr/ • 
had suddenly marched, off her soil, ^aiid left their deserted camp 
aa n market-pliHSe for ^lars and suttlers to cheat and wrangle in. 

^ ' Life, in shprb had afieady begun to Ussume its pi^saic aspect, 
and the reader whoopees4jbese memoirs of the sixtci^th century^ 
in the hope of finding them gilded hy any of the lingering glories* 
of chivahey^ win soon be disenchanted. Kven her0, apd at this 
early period, be will be able to trace the increasing p|0^iu^ranr;e 
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of “ the needful’' over tli^^l)#aii|iful; of a national debt, 

the maliirily of pawn->brb^iiig Wi cenf. per c^t.j and the rapid 
advaiiue of those davs when no mail .iif used but his Majesty's, 
and the wandering kuigbt wijh his lance and pal^ey gives way to 
the commercial traveller with hit. gig and paitei-n-card. Indeed, 
in one art, of which we modertit arc M little' too a^t to claim the 
sole credit inventimi'—wc mean the art of raising the wind, or 

Irving at the expense of our neighboufa—we, doubt very much 
whether any thiiig of linportaiice could be added to the discove¬ 
ries of Duke Henry of Licgnitx, the honoured master ofout Sile¬ 
sian knight. “ Qiitp.rcu(ia pecumd primum est” was bis motto, 
and that of all connected vviUi him, to his dying day, and in this 
line, his ferthitj^ of invention, boundless assurance, and cajjy 
coiulcacensioft towards his victims, retider these memoirs a most 
interesting contribution to the philosophy of ** Tick,” and valua¬ 
ble a.s a practical guide to the art. even in the nineteenth century. 
Not that our hero, however, amidst this system of swindling and 
money-making, is altogether deficient in some of the better fea¬ 
tures of the times of chivalry; he is no fire-eater, no doubt, and 
looks attentively drt both shies of his cpin before be parts witli it; 
but something of the true heart and devotion of Giitz and Sick- 
‘iiigeu, of Schartlm'^d llothenhklm, he inherits and displays in 
the steadiness of his ’adherence to Ifis ruined and even selfish 
master Duke Henry, and in that constant service of the antique 
world’' with which he devotes his purso^a^d.his personal labours 
to one who in many cases fepays them with the characteristic in- , 
gratitude of the prodigal. * 

lians's paretfli W'ere Pfotestants, both of npble families in Sile¬ 
sia j and yc/uttg Sch^vewiichen, who w'as horn in lo.yj, was edn- 
( iitod till his ninth year ftt his paternal castle of Merkscbuiz, his 
tin»e heiiig divided between his studies at Ure village school, and 
the pastoral, though somewhat peculiar i rnploymefit for the htir 
of two uoble houses, with eixtetsi qhart^igs (which he takes 
care to set forth at length), of herding geeao aibolho.* Some¬ 
times |bit labotif was varied by searching for in.the stables 

and among the odrn', on which occasions his fibber used to 
vvard liim^ Mh^ Successful, with''k'fi*w OOpper cifius, At the’ age 
-of^twel^'e nbiWas transferrejll to liieguitz, the old^'ke, 

Frederick Itf. iea.s at that tiime detailed iff on account Of 

his debts^ inf a‘ species of imprisonment^Mi^hrn thi.f'tfles of cotirt., 
Siiceeedhigji»n eittravagant father, he hadihereas^ ^ ehormoiis 
/extent the^ebts Of the state, fill at test hb'hkd deposed by 

the authority of the j^peror, and! the di^edbui to his 


Vol. i. p. 46. 
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son Henry, he being b^f^ed, b0wey4ry%tth tlie maintenance of 
Ills fathrr an<l his family,\ind v,im the <)isrl\arge, as feir as prac¬ 
ticable, of his debts. 'Hiihry—“ of thriftless father thriftless son” 

- -instead of piiythg off any part of these, soon made matters, ns 
we shall afterwards see, ihtich 'etorse. It w as while the old duke 
was resiiiing iit vnslotii(f%t lAisf^f, that }tDung Schweinichm was 
introduced to lufn; and where he became the companion yiid, 
fcliovr-suident of the young Duke Henry, Here he found ithe^ 
advantage of a snhiH allowance of pocket-money which his father 
had ina& him. Young as" hO was, he soon contrived to discover 
that his tutor at court was a great admirer of the fair sex, and hy 
enabling him to gratify his tastes in this Way by a. few of the silver 
groschen he had been allowed for the purehase ojf books, he 
escaped with only two floggings during hi*' inculnbency. At* 
court he acted as page, and afterwards as oellar-master, a situ¬ 
ation which seems to have been hy no means a sinecure, for the 
duke generally refused to go tu*bed when tlpsy^ and Hans was 
obliged on such occasions to can*y him thither, and sleep in the 
room witii him. From this situation, however, such as it was, 
lie 'ivas removed for a time, in cousci|ueiice of having been em¬ 
ployed as the uiiconscioitis instrument in circnlaling a pasqiii) 
against the duke, and resteped again to his o^ haunts, though not 
exactly his old Arcadian odicupatioiis and ornithological pursuits, 
at Merkschntz. > ^ 

Two traits in his sc-haraetjer here be^an to dcvolopc themsOlvck, 
at first sight a little inconsistent, but which Hans ihrunghoilt con¬ 
trived to reconcile wonderfully vvith each other.- The first is a 
strr)!)^ regunl for what is commonly called the maiiirchance, 
uhich manifests itself in a most careful annual enumeiUtioh of the 
prifrs of corn and grain, and regular entries of every disbursement 
made b^ hiniself, from tavern-bills to knightly enterlaiiunents, tra¬ 
velling expenses, wedding and fimerai charges—a practice which 
he continues tp tdadrfaflii 'i'lte other is a laiiey for dress worthy 
of Pepys or Sir! Ficfcie Sfeafton himself. He, dwells with tlic:^ 
delight of a oti a fustian suit and silk barret-cap, given him * 
by Ids father y^hen be went to school at Goldberg, and a long 
dangling white feather, whiofi’Was the gift of his mother;* as also 
oil iattfither drealt^guit with one leg yellow and the other Black,' in 
which he exhM^ ml^ouiliey toXublin, in which be.uceoin- 

f airied the lltSlfetimes the two prttpensities to which we 

ave alludiid are, Up together iri rather a singular manner, 

and rotntdedb^ ddth a phms sentiment. '* This yetm," observes, 
he, after -'Mb mother^s geadt, which happened when hc-was six- 


, *Vol. i. p. 45. 
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teen, my allowance froja tnyi^ father |ras .el^en thakrs sixteen 
silver grosclien, and I was dressed in'inouming. God give mo 
good Ibrtuno and happiness in time to (;6me. Amen. This year 
the grain was sold at the following prices,^* 8cc. *' 

All these affectionate reminiscences of the departed glories of 
his wardrobe, abd the frequent attendances at wedtling feasts, for 
which he had exchanged his care of the geese, it may be imagined ' 
are symptomatic of an early disposition on the frart of Hans to 
‘recommend himself to the fair sex, and accordingly he seems to 
have been a practised gallant and almost indispensable guest at 
all the dances and merry>makiiigs in the neighbourhood of Gold¬ 
berg. One of his chief favourites was Catherine, the daughter 
of old Albert Bock*, who used to drink to liiin in Latin, and Hans 
• was very glad to find he was able to answer her in the same lan¬ 
guage, the only good result it would dppear of his Goldberg 
education, or his studies under the amorous pedagogue of Liegnitz. 
Ill the course of a few years more we find him more seriously in¬ 
volved in a love passage with a lady of Swabia, wlioin he liad 
encountered as usual.at:i wedding, but this connection was broken 
off by the unlucky accident of the lady proving a mother before 
she could become \wife. Next year, however, he dales as the 
commencement of his first serious atla^liment^ of which lie speaks 
with a degree of mystery. ** This yetfl*,’^ says he, ** I experienced 
for the first time what love w'as, having fallen in love with a 
uiaideii so that I could not ^^lec]). But‘l never had the boldness 
to disclose it, When and wHeretipon 1 conclude that first love is 
deepest. This year has flown by without my being aware of it.” 

It would, perhaps,.have been well if Hans had not resorted to 
other inodiKs of making time ^y, but ** siue Cerere et llacclio 
IViget N'enusi” And his drinking powers, which aftcrwartls com¬ 
manded the admiration of his cotemporanes, begun about this' 
time to be developed. The practice of drinking to excess, always 
the vice of the northern itations, had not, among other abuses, 
been much affected by the Heforinatibn* On die contrary, sove- 
reigiis« prided themselve": on maintaining at Ihoir court some 
ftdlow, often a fool, or dw’arf, who would uridet^k;e to challenge, 
and lay under the table in fair cOmbat any stranger whom the 
'"TQurt nSight think it hospitable to place in that horkonial position. 
Hans's coup d'essai in the 4.ri took place on one occasion wlnsp 
his father had ittvited some young men, ^ the na%Hboi}rbood. td 
acconiptfliy him to a wedding, and like tbe Citf it was a 

coup de%aitre,” . ‘ . s 

Among ,the party,”, says be, was Caspar Echo von TScheswitz, a 
young hotbl<^df with him 1 entered the lists at the wine. As I 
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was unaccustomed to % ftttd drauk it not long before I was 

under the table, and so d^k that ijcould svnlk> nor stand, uiu' 

speak, but was earnedlike a joKua*' 1 slept two nights and 
two days on end^ iilh eveiy one fought I would die^ But, Ciod be 
])raised, matters turned'out l|:ttcr. And since then I bane learned nut 
only how to drtnk,«but have got a tolerable assurance that it would be tm 
easy matter for airy one to intoxicate me, and since then 1 have continued 
the practice stoully; whether for health and happiness, 1 shall lueb- 
tioh in aiiother pl'ace*" . ' ' 

Wc cannot pcrcciVe from his Menioirs that cither his hcaith dr 
hii^ peace of mind sutfered, materially from this habit, though it 
occaSiotially placed'him ni situations which were comic enough. 
On oiieOccasion at GustroW; in Mecklenburg, where he.had bi-iui 
carousing with his companions^ the servant being rather dilatory 
in bringing a torcli> the whole parly appear .to have fallen down 
stairs. Haiis was no where to be found, but next momiing he was * 
discovered, like a second Rcgulus, in an empty wine cask, which 
lay conveniently at the bottom of the stairs to receive him, and in 
which he had passed the night ii] a state of insensibility. The. 
only moral, however, which he seems to deduce from this catas¬ 
trophe is, that muster and servant ought not to get drunk at the 
same time, for he blames nobody but the servant, who was not 
suflicicntly sober to light ^h'em down. Some years afterwards he 
pcrfornuMl a lemarkabU; feat in this way at Fetlensbcrg, when on a 
visit along with his master *Uie duke to the .court of Nassau, and 
where his character as a potent drinker soon came to be known, 

I Ians having of course mken good care that it should not be hid 
under a bushel. On tlds occasion he twice drank off the welcome 
cup, containing three quarts of vviue, and left a poor courtier, who 
iiad been rash enough to do him reason in a similar draught, 
iillt rly extinguished on the floor. J^»d, indeed, until the gout 
and the iniiraiitios of old age diminished bis exhauslive powers, 
h(‘ sf'ems to have been regarded on all hahds as ajnost sueccssfui 
and formidable toper. 

*^ut there were better traits in the (baraclei; of* the young Hans 
than drinking and merry-making; namely, his dutiful affection to 
his father and molher, of whom he iievier speaks but with di^voted 
attachment and.$(^1 feeling. His mother d^d suddenly during 
his absence with Ms father iii. ](’o1and. 

^‘ d’berc cauie,”^ys he^ uit|fUipcncem my father awl niyselT, av wc 
were on the way, father vd^cd tosec his dear wife a*id 1 my 

deaur'raoUier again make all speed, for there was no hqjie 

bf tier life. and evil message u) my father, and to nie 

particuUj-ly, lo# It'knew'.I was her beloved Hans. And ttjougjb we would 
gladly have Imriied on, tt not be done on account pf the robbers 
wbo were lyipg itt wait for the dnke’s party, and Would vrillhigly have 
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j)Uindered the silver waggcHiSi sokvith grief heart were Ivif coiwpelled 
to reuiaia with the rest tii^ Wfi reached Kalisi^. From thence we tra¬ 
velled night and flay, and,r(^hedfiptne on the 13Ui «kf May, [odd, about 
five in the evening, after art' ahschce of ufeveii weeks- llut when we 
came itjio tJic court at Mcrkschutz/ iny faliier and 1 learned the melan¬ 
choly news that-iuy dear mother had died ”pn the 2d of May, ami had 
been buried in tbe cbufch at Merkscluitz the Sunday'before we arrived, 
which was no Joyful return to us,^ I would rather that the. Poles had 
slain me outright than have tfx|)c:rle*nccd the. sore heart’s griefs on my 
home coining- Nor was it less beartobreakmg to tny dear father, but 
was the means of slmrlcning his life. But when I began to reflect there¬ 
after that i was a man and subject to grief, and that it was God’s good 
will and providence that iny dear mother should be taken from the world 
during my absence, I resigned her, aud with grief and sorrow and chitdi'-h 
tears put on my moimiingj lamenting this year not inertly with my 
outward garb, but with Christian muurniug of heart and coUutcnunce, 
.. slaying ns inuph at homo as possible.” 

Jn 157.% being now twenty-one, he followed in the suite of the 
young dukea, Henry and I’roilerick, to Mccklenburgh; and, in 
1574 , we find him dividing hjs lime’pretty much between iIjo 
court and Ids paternal niansiou. Whether these visits U> the court 
were owing to the good looks of the ladies or not he professes 
himself unable to say, l>ut from the animated description which 
In; gives of the gard.eu of the court at Liegnitz at this time, there 
is iiltle doubt (hey hod a large sharedn the matter, lie is ainiust 
betrayed into poetry when describing the goodiie.ss of the wine.s, 
the sweetness of the mUsic, the gaiety of the dances, the beauty 
of the womeu, aud the grace artd coiderfcou^ion of the couit. 

" There was no sorrow or mourning. Nothing but delight am > J"}'' 
ll 1 had been to fall from Heaven on any spot on earthy it would have 
been among the ladies at Liegnitz 1 vvould have lighted ; for ///» ;(■ were 
daily sport»*of riding, ninniug at the ring, dancing, aud other times, 
very pleasing to the young folks, of wdioin I was one.” 

Jl must be admitted, however, that (latis’s proceedings, tvith u - 
,gaid to the fair sex were very peculiar, and the more .so wlieii we 
consider the c.vtreme animacion and interest with which be alw ays 
approaches the subject. Ta most youtliful attachments we 
fiud him proceeding with the greatest possible . fire and vivacity 
for a time, but the tnoment he sees that mattesif are coming to a 
]xoint,.ho cools, perceives that Heuv'en has determined otherwise^ 
“■apd the perfect'sang froid lets the inaBer dropr. .^Thisi. 
is very amusingly displayed, in an alfair ^buiit^diis time 'with the 
yeuthful daugliter of Simon Promni^.^;;Ybf rfet hint, of the 
liaison occurs than entry made by ou occa¬ 

sion of receiyiug an invitation .fiptem. 

to be,present servants weddi^/ saut says 
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Hans, tbVt the invitation was uo| on aexpunt of the maid but 
•the inisuessi her dapgl^r Jungf^* He went notwiili^ 

standing, arid slipr% thein fuU train. 

% M ■ «’> y 

*' Tiie young lady wna only about yuiri^u yeflr 9 old, and Imd u fortune 
of 10,000 rix thoJers, whidl.thc duke would willingly bate u^d^ned to 
tiic. 1 Lad no ifiolikc to the maiden,' $ho was fond of eating augur, 
n hieii I bought for her ut cUfierent ttipcs, and once to (be extent of two 
dollai-s at a time, 1 might have boeu easily induced to inany her, for 
iny father would haye liked the connection, and her guardians wer^Jn 
favour of it/' C . , ' 

'I’he Fran KtUHueii.no dopbi endeavoured to iujure her by 
suuie caliimniotis ropoi ts us to her. persoimi habits, her inability to 
cook, aiid so forth, but tbpse do not seem materially to h.avc in- 
ilucii^d hhn, for he had sense enough to j$cc that t)iest- observa¬ 
tions were dictated by mere envy, the lady Kittliupii having a 
daughler of her own for wdiom she wished to secure him. Still 
he keeps dawdling on for about two ytrars, merely remarking that 
both he and his intended were very young. It seemed, however, 
as if matters would now be brought to a point, for a certain 
iSickei (jicisler, an old bachelor, whom he describes as looking 
more like a Jew^ than a nobleman, about this time canm forward 
as a suitor to the young lady^. His pretensions being sanctioned 
by her mother and' guardians, she' scut privately for Huns, aud 
communicated to him her distress. One would have thought there 
would now have been an end of his irresolution, but Hans told 
her with much gravity, that he felt- persuaded it W'us not tiie will 
of Heaven that he shoiild\ij^rry for three years to come; that she* 
might consult her own*wishes, and either take the old Jew or 
leave him, but that if slie iulctided to wait for him (llaii.s) .she 
must do so for three years at least. This answer,” as might be 
expected, jtlcused her not much/’ She turned from him 
weeping, and told him she would wait' fm (lim as long as he 
wished. cTo this appeal Hans made uu reply. * 

j^leantime Gcisler laid his. proposals before the dnke, who 
thinking the niat*^ betwoc^ iHans and the young lady a very 
eligible-one, and W^ittg .tp iive him an opportunity of redeeming 
the tiipe before It,was too late, sent him a message by his olium- 
berlain, that the day vyhen the bridal wreath w a.s to br- 

giyeu to. the lai^y/ aiid Ibat hpth she ^nd die duke wished that 
Haps, sb.o^ld 8li|r^and jiay hedd «d the wreath before old Gcisler. 
■yhls advice agatri'l^r^^ 1[|ans into a state of perplexity, 

tivas so ngita^v^wy^e,''that I broke ciif. into a cold sweat. 
I cdUld not « time specLuless, for.') |eUas if 1 

should se^ no, ^iun.deteinihte upon nothing. Till at last, whik 1 
Was eadeavpnrlhg ^ seemed to wbkpm' in my ear—Take 
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not the wreath; take not the t^reatb. And so I stalled up^ and said, 
that I thanked his highness for tile favour,.but my aifaira suited not witli 
itiarriago. When I bad said this. I felt thy hew-t suddenly quite light 
and joyful, from which i concluddU tliat if was not the will of God, for 
otherwise there was no impediment’ on ihc face of the earth. 'I’lic 
maiden was young and beautiful, gentle and rich, and would willingly 
have taken we; while I, on the o^cr hand, was in the very flower of 
my age, and at that very time <»F lijpe best suited for uqjiTiage, according 
to the proverb, four years before beard-cutting and four years after is the 
time to innrj'y. But God is all-powerful, what he wills not comes not 
to pass. In this way the nianiage was put off, which I have never had 
occiision to repent. And so etuled my second courtship, from which I 
gather that it was not the will of Ghd.” 

Ami s<» ended also liis third, for in the course of a few pages 
nior<^ \vr find him uttering Hic same sentiment of resignation on 
the terminatioB of another brief liaison with the daughter of tlie 
lady of Kittlitzen^ 

Meantime his ihastcr, Duke Henry's pecuniary cmbarrasmenls 
had increased to such a height that he was obliged to commence 
a .system of begging,,swindling, and free quarters in all corners o( 
Gerniany, which he pursued steadily from 157fi to I57(). In this 
wandering and disreputable life, Hans was iii.s constant compuiiioii, 
and the person on whom the obnoxious duty of raising the sup- 
plie.s very often devolved. Henry ke^)t moving with his whole 
suite from town to town, borrowing,, on all hands, from princes 
of the empire, nobles, ladies, abbots, nuns, peasants, Jews, 
dwarfs; from any one, in short, who, decoyed by his plausible 
'mannei'.s, would either lend or make '1iini-“a pi'eseiit of any sum 
however small. Twice in the course of these rumbles lie was 
arrested for debt, at Cologne and at Emmericli, till at last, after 
mrrc;asing his debts to an extent wliicit made those of his father 
appear a^merc cypher, and spending, among the rest, about half 
llie patrimony of poor Hans, w'ho eoiitinnud to supply lies extra¬ 
vagance to theia.sl, he was deposed by the Emperor in 1370, and 
the dukc'dom given to his younger br*‘liter Frederick. ' ' 

To Hans himself, still itf the flower of ;^onth‘, and with a natural 
love of rambling and adventure, this life of alternate beggary and 
.splendour, to-day feasting with counts of die empire or enjoying 
the splendid hospitality of the Puggers of Augsburg, (tlieii among 
the most distinguished mei*chants”iir Europe,) to-morrow pawning 
Jewell and even dresses to raise the nect^ssary dinds for travelliiig 
or subsistence; with its risks and dang^y its rapid changes m 
scene and society, was not’without cl^si^l^ble attraction, 

1576 he attended Henry into Poland^ to which die 

duke ha6 at that time some pretensions; aim the' account which 
our biographer giv^s of their visit to Cracow, adbidli no bad spe- 
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ciaicii of th^iT |irocefdings. Among 

tWir otborrev^s. lie bouao of th(' 

woivolte,’* he ^as anxtoiH Co 

seen re,* in order to jpJdufejjis viewaitpon the throne. ,The baxi- 
. „ .r^r .. , ’’ to <rf,the ddle repeatedly 

,leafing the stecertty^f their, 
^on their heads. ‘ i^'cing 
succeeded! whuw^jliir p4ft/Srdi^dp» so f^peiy had ihellilke 
indulged^ thathfthe ne^wty of heing snpjporidd on 
Ins horsh twot^f h1^ attendantaaWi ode home. Vyhen Ildns, 
who bad efmrge of the duke’s wardrobe, came to uudf^st him as 
usual, be perceived^his conslemation that a jimel san} chain of 
the value of 17,00(1 fehc'doHats, and a purse^copiohung |00 ftorius, 
acre both gone, ft was in vain to put ainr quettyk*^ to his^^cc, 
he was m no condition td answer; while UanSvitUMN^f, wKo had 
ably seconded his master at the supper table^^ w'al Wat as little 
prepared to follow out the examination* No remedy remained 
but to go to bed and endeavour to sleep 9 § hU intoxication. 

V Drunk as I w’as, however,” said ^he*. slept Jmt Imle.” , 
When w ith the morning cool reftCction catMbii all me informatioit 
the duke could give as to the misaang articles was, that during tlie' 
dance he had given the chain to one person to hold, and we purse 
to anutliei, but to whom bt had totally fomotib^*. Uhlis was ip 
dcspaii, and went out to tfkc counsel with hli uPimadey*' In 
going out he met his tether, vfUo, to his greaP relief, toui nim that 
as they were leaVihg the b^quet ^ juight before, a ‘Pole had put 
into his bands a purse* conwning lOOfloJrins, which he supposed • 
mast be the duke’s, and *So it ‘proved to* be, This taised uaps’s 
spiiits, but still the more important article was missing* But m 
about an liour came another Pole inquiring for ttes duke's chain- 
bt‘i]ain, and produced the chain and^w^ peifcc^ safe. Thus,” 
sj,\ s Hans, ** our mounnug was tpifted into joy. Hajipi rewarded 
his iionesty cheaply enough by taking him to his lodgihga, drinking 
with him, and finally pre|eotbg him with a donation of ten floiins, 
which he received witb gratitttdo» ** f must say,” he ob¬ 
serves, " teese wei^m Poles as'poo ifoutd to meet 

witb.^Thinika^lMidtid^o4helped me pqt ofihis sdrapei” 

. In Angsburg, to Wii|i^ die duU and htMoc^t-liki; troop of 
attendants next removed, he o^iived to tefyytouHLof Iris Jicdvicst 
emftrdsitdtons, llejacqhl^ didly, a »racti^whioh.theu apjpeanr 
to been eartrtef 
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the Veoetian nobility duiing the best days of her commerce. The 
well-known merchaift'^ Fogger of Augabtii^'OA whose purse Ilans, 
on behalf of the duke, seenu to hate t very detenained 
attack) though wilhotii eucc'^ss, portioned \a^ daughter with 
200,00() nx dollars. cntertaniL^ the duke in the most 
sumptuous inannor) but on pretext thi^d’ he duid made large ad¬ 
vances for the King of Spain, flevlined his proposal for a loan of 
4000 dbllitrs. The only present which he was disposed to make 
hiin) namely, a ship of glass cunningly wrought by some Venetian 
artist, was hroken by the awkwardness of Hans as he was placing 
it upon the table* Having failed with Fugger, he next tried his 
powers of peirsuasion on the tow‘n council, and wcmderful to say, 
succeeded in obtaining fioin them a loan of 1000 dolkrs, on the 
duke's acknowledgment, for a year and without interest.^ The 
force of sponging could no Anther go. The whole of this sum 
was applied in satisfying the landlord's bill, who had alreadv be¬ 
come clamorous ^or payment. 'Hus supply, however, enabled 
the duke for some time longer to protiact liis career of dissipation 
at Augsburg. Some particulars which Hans gives us to a ball at 
which he was present aio cunous. ile had been invited to the 
inariiagc of a nobleman of the place, and the duke, who felt 
anxious to get admissioii into the prrty, pi availed upon Hans to 
take (liiii with him as his servant. ** I'know not how it was, how¬ 
ever,adds Uaiis, but tlw servant managed to get so tipsy, i 
was obliged to lead him away.” The duke having befoie night 
slept oil his intoxication, sent U message boldly to the bridegriKnn, 
to say he would be happy to make on© of his party m the evening, 
and the bridegroom, much flattered by the pioposal, immediately 
sent a cariiagUjto ccmduct his Highness to the banquet. 

** In AugfAnp'g U is the custom at dances that two persons, dicsvtd in 
long red cWks trimmed with white ermine, begin the dance, and no oni 
iH allowed to beg^n till tbcylmve set the rxamplc and peiformed the 
iigutc. Wheli they tarn, the others must do the saoie, .tnd 

when they embrace each other in the duic% dancers do the same. 
Ami these pcn>Qns are oAeu^^lbed hefoMMbtlBd by the young men to 
embrace each other pixitty AoqMdy, may have kn opportunity 

of doing the same xrith tiiehr partners. 1 hami done sq myself, and fot 
lialf-iUl^lai^ have ptoeiwed many a pleasant hug *}n the coarse of the 
daiicc. My former servant %as now ,^gpin becu^ my loid aadamaster. 
M'hen JC saw him, I asked hht grace hoW he had pUme thim^’?' Ht 
answeied^ that he came {here becansC hu ktww ^mce were to be ttnmy 
(.lir dames there who had a inftid' to m9f ei^'''dkst Jbe Wat sliradid Of Jiie« 
and wished to prevent my bring etitnmped!'^ I must cefni^se> 

that in all my iiie-,time 1 never kxdtod on fosu these, for 

they xvere<wven^to iU; alt dtomed dk$|iisk topitwe the bride, 

and tovared all i^h chains and'jfori^ And fo* hull lurge and 
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baiidsoinc^ 11^141^ Wiiti «Uter^ one jm^gbt liave taken 

it for the tM pa^i^or tee l()hiS<)ipin of jbeninen* 1 was teiry joyous, 
for as Z Baid^ tec ladhiji! yreye faif» and choice^ cottiieous and kind in talk. 
In the evtnatng 1 alicitfd^ n rh^h maidi^ of the house'of IZerberg home 
to bei^ fdthei^s house i St her lather’s (bitnne cxceeddtl tno*lloo8 

of gold^ Z was tecerNhMty hint ai it I'hf^ been a count, and iiobty 
trcatedi staged two bhiHrs Md cnjoyedSstj^f Ihen hci fath(^« as was 
the custom k the K^veyed me to my lodging ux a ooaoh, 
utttuded 'erith «I often wished snoh a lire might last for 

many yCaw ” 

But th^se golden times in An^burg could not last long. The 
w 01 thy ctiiKefts hegah to get ^ed of the expensive amusement of 
1 ntcrtmning this brainless prodigal duke; his si^pjies from the 
gaming table became less frequent; and with all Haus*s exertions 
in the hiiauCG depaitment; the funds hegan^ to fair. Qn one occa<* 
Sion Hans wai^ oblk^'d to sell a cham which bis father bad g^iven 
him, ioi sixty-iive omlars, which the duko wrth consuntniate emron- 
tcry pocketed, and even leblsed Hans the loan of six dollars of his 
own money, a piece of ingi alititde which naturally vexed him fitttcb<i 
Matters at last came to a crisis w hen they readied Cologne* Here 
the duke had contrived to run up a hill Of abodt one tkousahd 
dollars, and the host, like his*brother of Augshtlrg, became cla>- 
moroiis foi payment. Two Veeks did Hans continue to put him 
off on some pietext or others but at last it became obvious that 
no alternative remained but'payment or imp^sohm^t* Hans’^s 
ioimer success with the to^n coimcil of Augsburg suggested to 
his master the plan of Hrpng* bis eloquence upon tlie magjstiacy 
of Cologne^ and accordingly he received full powers to treat with 
them foi a loan of ten thousand dollars. IlanS was leceivcdby 
them with all iniaginabie lespect^ and delivered mpresence of the 
council a long oration, to which*in all probability tlfey^istentd 
with the mote patience, |hat, like ITorick whh the Franciscan, 
they bad pifedetci mined not to lend hfin a single sous.* If e was con¬ 
ducted back under a guard of honour, and jofonned that the (;mineit 
would send a written gnawer in a few daya> Accordingly, in due 
rime, appeared the smto^s o| ^e town coupcQ* Who took ihcir 
revenge upon If ans ih a aS long and as %pocriticalty we- 

spectrul as his own, bcstd^g.many compHm^ts npon his elo¬ 
quence, bat coticliida% with thb^biornaation difw tbt^ cooncH were 
under AievtieeasityciCabaolfytcly reftfamg tbn biani^bpt bad Wt 
his pMcn a cbtopoaAicm 
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* tliat name, noW mipe host^ des^airiili|( oJf payment by mean& 
of negotiation, took tfce step of laying, ai^f^lo the extent of 
his bill, wluoh had mounted fiip to’^d4 dobais^ on the horsee 
gpd fiiiiuturc of* the dCike^ al|of were immediately inven¬ 

toried and taken possession of by thi officers jmider form pf law. 
It was in vain that Hans ei|deavoured t6 soften the obdurate 
Cl editor; it was in vain that fhe duke pleaded kis privilege as an 
electoral prince of the empire. I'he electoral chamber of Cologne 
replied that their jurisdiction entitled to ariest even the 
godds of .the emperor himself; though^ in ^coiisideradon of the 
duke’s rstnk; his person should icmaiii untouched. Accordingly, 
the horses and rairiagcs of the duke were sold to tlie,extent oi 
the debt; and so ended their compulsory sojourn in Colpgne, the 
lattei part of n Inch bad b*een rendered more disagreeable b} the 
pievuience of a destiuctne pesuh ncg.* Hans’s only piccaution 
was a very simple one. He believed, he say^ it \ias impossible 
he should die ol the disease. He contented himself with taking a 
little vinegar and diy toast cvciy morning,—which he followed up 
by liberal allowances of liq^udr m the evening. 

Emmerich, to which |lie duke leraoved in the course of bis 
"iambics, Han^ recoids an odd adventur.e With a spirit or monster 
, of some kind who haunted iheii lodgings, and w ho seems to have 
had many of the piopensitics and playful gambols ol our own 
Roinon Goodfetlow:— . • 

a " 


** Two nights before,” says he,^' aspiiit or goblin had washed all the 
rtxims, put the hoAse to rights^ and lu^dciihe hecl'i. On the tbiid night 


it atone, and reeonitviended mytelf to God. As theie were lights in the 
tliauiber/1 saw that the creatare retired into a comer ol the lo >» and 


Iioly Yhgin ' —Though I I\e«fd huU iXT^Ut vrell, 1 let h 
and <iiud nothing, 'uico the ifif hUe,, hod 

loudly and vanished, hot so that 1 wist It disi^petured. 

***lQ the mprnitig 1 ibid the maids in the house, ana advised 


hUe,. hod laughed 


advised ihem to 


keep the ghmt away/ or else be wopid ptohahly’suffer tot* hie visits. 
WJ^ thw they Were gldcf t!hat |,had seeuhlm; tb^ told ine 

I mii&t«he7isry>iky since he came to,iH|e firtU t apd that 1 pl^db ho.>, 


«ttW4h^l, initt 

Ihbey told lUe l?1 


waing 1 
Id give 


«oi«eibiiig 
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and usualiy kid for kioi milk or beer, mixed tritb boney and 
sugar. Ue would to ivben be tboogbe prOfMii^, nodding tyUb bis 
bead to me as 1 lafl^ fied, and thinkito me, wbicb I have often seen. 
And ai'}bng as the goblin (rontinued p appear, the dtike $nd OU of ns 
enjoyed gora luck a$ |ifosp^y. Nor dm I after the first tCme foci any 
terror, except once, was the las| I saw him. His grace bar* 

ing risen early to«wi^f|b»»f^told me to strike light and waken the page 
svbo made bis lemonade for bim« The pages ilept in the chamber above 
the duke's, to which the ascent wut by a w inding stair, Wlidn 1 had got 
about half up stairs, the monster mist me so suddenly that 1 was diead- 
tuUy teiiified and knew uot wha| to dp. He went by me so close that 1 
touciicd him; then began to laugh, and said, ' Thou knowdst not thy 
iorlune,'huMbou wilt soon know bow it shall fate with thee.’ After this 
lie was seeilmf none, and since his, disappeaiance little luck fell to the 
shaic of my master and myself." 

The following gentle passage of aims, which also took platsp at 
Kmnierich, is more oi igmal than chivali ous:— • 

** The duke bad a Captain Grottic}ien in his service who talked ms if 
he would eat up all mankind. One evening he had a quarrel with a 
NetbeiJandcr, and each challenged the other. I parted thetp th|it night, 
hut next moinmg came the Netlietlandcr to call out Orottlpken. Jf^rot- 
titkcD, who hatl a wooden leg, unloosed It softly in' bed,, aild'kcpt the 
Netheilandcr engaged in coiqVersation'' tiir he thought be had* him 
within his reach, and then rising up in bed, he smote the Netheilauder > 
with the w'ooden leg over the fipek, and laid him dlat on the ground. He 
got up, however, shortly, and made the host pf bis way out; and im 
ended the scuffle, for he did^ot challenge him agptn^* 

Atf Emmerich a second drfest of the«duke’8 goo^ds fmd chattels' 
took place; tmd now, unable any longer to keep off the eyil day, 
the duke decamped one morning, leaving on the table n note for 
Hans, in which he concluded, ** I wi{l not pillow iny head ih idle¬ 
ness. Money, with God’s help, I v^ill hatf|, that We inay get out 
of this vjle cotnitiy, and away from this’people. And so good 
mprrow, di^ir Hans.—Henry.” ^ *• * 

** Thus said the dith^rr^tW did the dnkeJinfer and Hans, 
adoptit^ hk example end imhfediately set about* raising 

five hulked dolhi(|A| pledge, fr^ « Jew joaiped Humpel, u feat 
which he sticceSsMy sif^omplUhed# Another contribution of 
one hundred from amfMihaiidi in whose honspbe' had lived, en- 
aided him finally to,able re#aif)l|N>m Emmerich. 

Ik is. oeedfem m 'imwhVteness, Ais life 

of ^aWlndlmr add heggpry; for 

eiaougK haali^e^Sufficiently natuie of 
dm early life.' it iSM a great 

deal for his gdcid'feeling*' ttU|^when he 

abhndooa'his Md^lam^liiiiStetnrnSAo bis paternal castle and 
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mfiyties, he ftcems never ta ha)^ rels^e4 into hia former free end 
ee«y habits, or tp have thought for m instiflit of wandering he^ 
yqnd his eonfine. On ]bis r^fturnf indebdi Inched at first a good 
deal on his hands* ‘Bis fa&er wM deed, hil fortune almost 
mined, his family depending oja him lfoi|r auppoirty jm that when he 
ie\isited his home, In 1577, alfteran absence of two years and a 
half, he*says, that ** much as he Lad wished fot^his return, ho at 
first longed as eagerly to be gone again/* Hts ^e was now 
passed between the court at Liegnitz,, where he ictau^ his situa¬ 
tion of JJofmeister, and occasional visits to Schweinichen^ where 
matters were managed by hi<i brother. In his conduding reflec¬ 
tions on the year* he observes, ** I have been obliged this 
year, as becomes a young man^ to bestir myself in my dnpioy- 
nieiit, have had but tew days of idleness, and truly eaten tuy bread 
in jlie sweat of my brow. And though 1 have met with many 
annoyances, and bitter winds have blown upon me, I have not 
heeded them, but let them blow ovei. I have done my duty, and 
not left undone vrhat I knew to he right.*' 

His •steadiness was peihaps secured by another event which 
mow took phoe. With all his irresolution in matters matrimo¬ 
nial, the time was drawing near when the inconstant was to he 
fi;titcl. *nioyoung lady of Scbellcncioi ff had long been a favourite 
with hiiil;» biH in ms usual vacillating way he had kept ivavering 
and manoeuvring for. years, without coming to the point, notwith¬ 
standing many invitations the young lady*s mother, who at 
last began to thitik the ease Was hopeless. * nans, however, was 
really in eariiest this time. *'1 went,** skys he, to Ileiusdorf, 
where 1 stayed two days and courted the young !a^, I meant 
veiy ti uly by h<^, and was rkbt sojiy to pai t. She tohf me not to 
many ttlljl oune again^ amd eo 1 departed in God*s name. The 
young tad^s i^io^er had told her not to set he. i heart oil mej that 
I was ^ eonirtteir and would de<^ve het^luwl that I would set otf 
and no one codld tell when I might young * 

lady wpuld not be persuaded g^«d/tmt remained firm.** 
Her firmness, Hans tells u^, wdsf tor theb marrijage 

shortly afterwards took place with ^he whole court 

asaiswg at 1^0 nuptials, X ac^iwd bill of fare Is added 
by gt a i^>of piece |iislifi<g|lfe“ relative to the magnifi- 

otfiie ^tiwtaim^^ 

We most makc^ mfiier a aMeft ^adaition from this 
scene trf* gaiety lap^pe of WSeddiog tables to the 

** funeral b^ketUg^ts,** .wid^ sotaw**wsa^ 7 #ftmrWavda were de- 
stmed to #o neabpre- 

' sent opr Swail^’ltii^t to otkr reafiera. kho ]|aa ef yCfUtb is nearly 
exttuct, the follies, ap (kscfuddniifi potation. 
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are gone; he is Ncome a itutnerji sod a peacemaker in his neigh¬ 
bourhood ; one by etoef old friends and relatimis have dropped 
ofF. and he begins to feel somewitat solitary in his pHgrimage 
tlirough life; goat and o^||er ailipents, the legitimata otfs|mng 
of those carousalfrVhich had onci crowned him with glory, arc 
beginning to break dnwn tus strong frame, when they are sud¬ 
denly followed by a more serious* and inreMrable blow, in die 
death of his wife. There is so much good feeling and natural 
pathos in his account of her loss, which took place in IdOl, that 
we laiiiiot better conclude than by some extracts irom his journal 
dcsrnptiie of that event. She had been ill for nearly a year 
before, and although constantly attended by two physician^, 
which,” as Hans obseives,’** cost mo a deal of money m medi¬ 
cines,” gradually grew worse. 

When she pciceivcd that her time in this world could not be long, 
she tbongbt of the as her true husband; and, to prove the truth of her love 
tu me, dirccU'd hci and my confidential fricna, the Counieilor Antony 
Schultz, to make her testament, wherein she left to me all bet eftccts, 
except iwcnty Hungatian florins, winch were to be senf aftCr her death 
to her lister, Frau ifesc Manschwitr j which testaaiont she then, as Soon 
as u w’as leady, with great eagerness and joy deposited in the Ghanbciy. 
Next (Uy &lie, with much piety„received the sacrament in her own (!ibam- 
bcr. Ail( I these Cbiistian duties were perfonned, she said to me, * Now 
I have huibhed what I have to d) in this world* Let pod calf me when 
lu* pleases, he will find me leady. His will is mine.* e * * As her, swell¬ 
ing became greatei, she said Ip me, * Hear heart, you see my stay in this 
wuild cannot be much Idlig^r, bi^ bear it wi|llpatience. ^Wc have lived * 
long in love and truth with each other, have bnrae many catcb and 
much grief and want together, and still the greatest sorrow retmuns fpr 
yuu, to bear my loss. Ai for me, nw sorrows will ba pver. I have 
borne many an atmoyauee quietly that 1 iuigh|; not make you angi^. $o 
when God sludl take me from the world, do not rii][iine new mteve fondly, 
that God in heaven may not he offended} but mourn and mluent for me 
Uke»a Christian, not like a heaUico), and .think that we shall meet again 
at the last day in greater joy than X/ay me in the earth honourably, 

but without pora{^ and bbry ehuroh, that you also may be 

beside me/ How deimty t f<dt iu my heart all these heartbreaking words 
all good men will rea^y b^eve $ they penetrated through mariow and 
bonel, through heart ao^JOvdl < .^l this I promised, with weeptng eyes 
and sad heart, to perform. . , «du«ase e^kiued to increase, 
notlVlthstanding 4ssidn|ty nf ipo j^yticianii ^ exefl^oos, 
my dear wi^ hecaimnrknNdup^ times her speech 

failed her. Oii the Hih sfte^^ |q me, * dear beait* hW sad is 
parting 1 IihlW m 

as I did headed; that^vshen fall you too away, you will causv 

yourself to he laidb^te mh.^ Qod blfM you, and jkeen you 

>'».lUh body and jfquiygfd'hereafter to eternal life, as I hope 
tn his grace it 'And obServp, when night and 
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day divide, will be the hour of mV to bemrenly father. If 

1 am unable to apeak, pr<iy beame me, ii»d inako.%ie^23d Kalm, ** the 
JLiOjd’s my Shcpberd;)" be $ung tb me. I wotdd’j^ with it in my ears. 
And,now 1 pray ytiu diange^m^place, wd Ii^ i^bed under tmwin« 
dow/—which was done. This'liut speech of Wf dfar wife sanK sorrow¬ 
fully into my beait, atid with be^bweking |pr>ef aid 1 tbd$ receive her 
blessine. Aftci this she spoke nothing hut u zew'Wpsds, and about mid¬ 
night xeli into a state of complete weakness, fWmi'^hicb, however, she 
was a little revived by applications of different kinds, end Jay still the 
whole night. Next morning was Palm Sundky, and Herr Merten, the 
curate, came over to her, prayed beside her, and romforted her, and 
asked her if Uie was willing to die when her hour should coide. Theicon 
she lifted up liei hands and said yes. bbe spoke no more; .l^t during 
the player she made signs that she prayed too; after this she said no¬ 
thing to me oi othuib, but lay still with her eyes closed, till one o’clock, 
when, without a stiuggle, she died, here in Liegnitz, in my house, in the 
nppei cbuuihcr,* and ueai the window looking into the sti^et. The deep 
giief and desolation whicli this sepaiatlon left in my heart, as if it would 
have burst with soirow, 1 cannot express, but will leave it to every bo- 
nest mind to imagine. After this breach in my house ot mourning, 1 
had t|(e cuipse diessed in her gn^ clothes, which she bad caused my 
Sfister to make duiing her lifetinc^ covered with a dark cloak and de- 
<^ntly veiled, and placed it on a table till the coffin should be pre- 
, pamff. It was aftmwards placed in a well-pitched coffin, and lights 
gurned fest three days and tiiglils round it, while I, attiicd luyseU in 
uiouniing^ A SQii;rowful Palm Sunday'and a heart-breakiug maityi’s 
week has this been to me«^ I had lived tireoiy yoars and hve weeks in 
^ peaceful and contented matriagj? wi^ my^ear wife, who now sleeps m 
' God j while at^hoiue and Jo b«^tb, 1 cad sa)' we had never for a single 
night slept aparV la rest but in p^aee and kindness with each 

other, and tWs these twenty years had seemed to me but a brief time. 
Much sorrow, much apxicty and suffering had we borne together; thiCe 
children she had brought to me alive into the woild, thgi^;b God has 
taken them aU again. And during these twenty years^ bsp snauifested 
tu me ail lUve and' truth, and,te«idted me M my Jnim|mcknatae8 vyitb a 
cure for which in this world 1 eknnt^ J«(^peiue berTout Oodwiilwe- 
ward her licbly for it in anther.” ^ ^ . 

With this touchiifg ^iotu^ Me our, lesfiro of the 

honest'hearted old Swabian aftr^p^ bis wife fifteen 

years. ^In the Chdreh of §t> JbuUi, wliegnit^ a sqimre stone, 
OR wbM is Sculpbii^ ft rude ^ deceased in armour^ 

witkwi^W^ and ouer wlM bis4o8ty bknney still 
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•Tins is a reswe ctifile pampBlet«jl}n a subject of considerable im¬ 
portance, and we g;lad)y fvail oirselves of Its appearancci to lay 
before our neaddb some account of the progress and present state 
of the Wbal4'Pisbery» We snail, however* take a good deal 
wider iWge than is taken by th41 author of the pamphlet. 

it is probably true, as bds been sometimes contended, that the 
Norwegians occasionally cap^uied the whale before atiy othet' 
European nation engaged in so perilous an entcrpiiae. But the 
early efforts of the Norwegians were not conducted on.any sys¬ 
tematic plan, and should be regarded only ip the same point of 
view as the hshing expeditions of Uie Esquimaux. The Biscay¬ 
ans were certainly the first people who prosecuted the Whale 
Fisher}' us a legulai commeicial pursuit. They carried it on with 
gieat vigour and success in the twelftli, thirteeuth.and fourteenth 
centuries. In l@6l a tithe was laid upon the tohgues of whales 
impoited into Ba}Oimc, the) being then a highly esteemed species 
of food, lu ld3B, Edward li,i. relinquished to Peter de Puyaune 
a duty of £6 sterling a whale^laid on thosq brought into the poit 
of Biarritz; to indemnify Jiim for the extraordinary expends he 
had incurred in fitting out a fleet for the service of his Majesty. 
This fact proves beyond^dispute that the fishery carried on ftoiu 

* Biarritz at the peiiod referred to must have been very qonsider<« 

able indeed; and it was also prosecuted to*a great extent fioin 
Cibourre, Vieux *Boubau, and subsequently from Rochelle and 
other places.*. * * ^ * 

The, whales captured by the Biscayans were not so large as 
those that are taken iq the Polkr.seaa, and are suj^osed to have 
been attrae^ soudiward in pursuit of licrringA Tliey were not 
^Cry prq^uc^e of oil, but their flesh w^s used as an article oi 
food,*add whalebone was apj^Ued to a variety of useful pui- 

* poses, and lirought a very higli price. 

. This branch pf industry ceased long since, and from the same 
cause that has*Occasioned the cessation of thp Whale Fisher) in 
many otlier pfaces>-^e want of fish. Whether it were that the 
whales, from a scuse^ pf flie. dan^rs to which they exposed them¬ 
selves in coming h^er left the Icy Sea, or that the 

breed had bUeif tieaBy^ile)di«yed^'i^r^^ it is that thej^giadually 
became less l^tav, and at leugth ceased 

almost entir|k tbO^'sesUf And the filets being 

obligedjo pume iWSr the badks of.Nci^ndlaud 

and fbe coastl^f ^nch fisbeiy rapidlg fell o£F. 

- - -- - .—---L.- - .. ^ *.IN * * 

^ S«c Mimtire n<rPSdw <f« 2a Baldne, pat ^o4, IXmo. PitrU, 179.5« 
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The voyage? of the Butch and Engli^ to tbe)E'Sfdr6iern Ocean^ 
in order, if possible, to discover a |»?sage thft^gh it to India, 
though they failed of their maJh object, laid oj^n the haunts of* 
the whale. The comjftooiom ol[ Barei^ who discovered Spitz* 
bergiu in 15U6, and of HudsoiL who soon explored the 
same seas, r^picsented to their ^untirmon the an^azing nhoiber 
of whales with which they were^ferowded. Vessels wereln con¬ 
sequence fitted out for the Norjihern Whale Fishery by the English 
and Dutch, the harpooiieis and a pait of the crew being Biscay- 
* ans. They did not, however, confine thehr effoits to a fair com¬ 
petition widi each other as fishers. The Muscovy Company ob¬ 
tained a toyal chartei, piohibiting the sliips of all other nations 
from fishing in the seas lound Spitrbcigen, on pretext of its 
having been first discovered by Sit Hiigli Willoughl^. Tlicre 
ran, however, be no doubt that Bareut/, and not Sir Hugh, was 


its oii^nal discoverer; though, supposing that the fact had been 
otherwise, die attempt to exclude other natious from the sur* 
lounding seas, on such a ground,cWas not one that could be tole* 
lalcd. The Dutch, who were then piompt to embark in c\ci 3 
cummercikl pursuit that gave atky hopes of success, eagerly 
entered on this ifew career, and st^it ojiit ships fitted equally foi 
the purposes of fishing, and' of defence against the attack-^ of 
others. 'Die Muscoyy Company having attempted to vindicate 
^its pretensions by force,, several encounters took place between * 
their ships and thoed of die Dutch. The conviction at length 
became general that there War room'enpu]^ for all parties in the 
Noithdm and in order 'to avoid the chance of enming into 
collision with each other, they parcelled Spitzbergen and thp adja- ' 
(ent ocean into districts, which yrere respectively assigned to the 
English, Dut^h, Hambuighers, French, Danes, &c. 

’^riie Dutch being dms left to prosecute dj«> fishery i^thout'^ 
having their attention diverted by hostile a^ck?,bp^^y^ acquired * 
a decided sutasrioi ity over all their comp^lfitor^. 

When the Euiopeans first began ^ protecttte the ^^pry ojti 
the coast of Spitsbergen, whafet wurl eveiyaThere fodiid in vast 


lays, «Theit was tn eowapeffce % compara 

task, and Hle^ Whtuh jitwafciifceirwards ned 


en^y lasK, ano mi 
to abandon, fioUt 


thy fw wHeq, whiah ntwmivi 
daimy «MnedL U 


boil tbefilubW opnih^ 
the oil and wnalebonn# 
livid idea of the 



;db fishery. 
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in the middle of neventeetith century, thnn the fact that they 
confttructed a CDttiitderable village, the houses of which wore all 
pievioualy prepared in Hcdlanat on the Isie of Amsterdam, on 
the northern shore of Si^hergw, to which they gave thojappro- 
priate name of $meermj^g,* ll'his was the giaiid rendeavous of 
the X)ut<^ whale dliips, and wvs amply piovided with boilers, 
tauk$, and every sort of apparatus required for ptepanng the oil 
and the bo&c. But this was not ail. The whale fleets wqro 
attended by a number of provision ships, th(‘ cargoes o€ which 
uire landed at Smeeienbcrg, which abounded dm mg the busy 
soH'ton with welhfurnished shops, good inns, file.; so that many of 
ihc conveniences and enjoyments of Amsterdam were found 
within about eleven degrees of the l^oie! Jt is paiticulaily men- 
tioiied that the sailois and others weic every momuig supplied 
viith what a Dutchman regards as a very great iitxiiry<*>*o/to^ rolls, 
for breakfast, Batavia and Smeeienberg we^e founded neasly at 
the same peiiod, and it was for a consideiable tjiae doubted whe> • 
tliij the latter was not the'most important e$tab1ishment.t 

Duitng the flourishing period of tlic Dutch flshcry, the quan> 
tpy uf Oil made in the^orth»*wa& so gieat that it could not be 
carried iiome by the whale ships; and every yeai vessels were 
Neut out m ballast to assist in impuitii^ the piodtuco of the fisheiy. 

But the same caush tliat had destioyed the fishery of the 
Biscayans, ruined that wliich was carried on in the immediate ^ 
iicighbouiiiood of Spitsbergen. Whales became gradually less * 
common, and moie,andvmQre timid and difficult to catch. Th^v 
retteafed first to the Olteu seas, and then to the great banks of icc 
on tlie eastern coast of Grcciuami. \^ ben die site of the fishery 
liad been thus removpi to a veiy great ijjlistatice from Spiubeigen, 
the most^economical plan was found to be tp sdod^the blubber 
direct to Holland. Smeereuberg was in eonsequence totally dc- 
seitedv<ai|d position is now with difficulty discoymable. 

- But tbouj^ very extensive^ the Dutch Whale Fishery was not, 
during the fiist thirty years of its existence, verj profiteble. This 
arose fiom thu pSfcpin^taBQe of the right to carry it on having 
been conceded#* pi to an exclusive company. The wastes, 

nisepatablc fiom s^h gr^t associattolub the wasteful^ss^ud uu-< 
faithfulness of theic^g@fvaqt||f who were much more intent upon 
advancing thep ^pwn ^tereipi than those of the Company, m- 
creasdd the oui|^S so ,mnfcl^|h%kth« returns, great as they were, 
prpved JitUe mo» llTd^y thdm, and the fishery 

was confined wipin Tar than it would otherwise 

** Fj-Sot smeren, f« IMt% sn4 *• MoaOtsflO 

t l>e Huloire f. g* 
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have leached. But aft^r vuiiouit prolongati6lt#’'of the chattel of 
the fir&t Company, and the foripation of some one:** the trade 
>\a8 finally tin own open in 164%. The efife^ uf this measure 
were tnost salutary, and a^rd olae of the most i^triking examples 
to be met >\ith ot the advantagel of fnra competition, Widiin a 
It w )cars the fishery was va;|tly extended; and^l^ougb it became 
piogressively nioie and more diffieul| from the^b^^ing scaicit) of 
fish, it proved, notwithstanding these disadvantages, more profit¬ 
able to the pri\ate adventurers than it had ever been to the Com¬ 
pany; and continued for above a centuiy^to be prosecuted wiib 
equal energy and success. The iamous John de Witt has alluded 
as follows to this change in the mode of coiidurtiug the trade:— 

** In this icspcct,” saye. he, “,it is worthy of observafiou that the eu- 
thoured Greenland Cotnp.%ny made hetetolorc little piofitby then hsheiy, 
because of the gieat chaigc of setting out then ships, and that the train- 
oil, blubbei and whale-fins weie not well made, handled, or cuied, and 
being brought hithei and put into warehouses, were not sold soon enough, 
nor to the Company’s best advantage. Whereas now that every oUe 
equips thetr yeastts at tbe cheapest late, follow their fishing diligently, 
and manage aU caiefuUy, the nlubbei, tiain-oil and whale-fins ate em¬ 
ployed for so many uses ui seveial countiics, that they can scU them 
with that eonvcniency, that though there ate mmjifteen ships fot one that 
ybtmtly s(tUed (mt q|f JloUandtn that accoaaC and consequently each of 
them could not take so many whales as heictomre, and notwithstanding 
the new prohibition of Finance and otliei countries to impoit these com- 
inoditus) and though them is greater plenty of them impoitcd by oui 
fishers—yet those cotUmoditiea are so mvclir raisqd iii the value above 
what they were w|>il$t thcie was a compad/, that the commoa.inbahit- 
ants do cxdrpise that fisheiy with profib to the much greater benefit of 
oui country than when it was (under the management of a Company) 
coined on but by a few.”* **’' 

The privlte ships sent by the X^utch to the Whale Tisliefy 
were fitted out on a principle that secured the utn^st^ec^ttomy 
and vigilance on tlie part of every one ccfi|t>«‘cced witlmieih. The 
hull of the tessel was furnished by ait Individaal who commonly 
took upon himself the ofike df eapli^ a satl-make^ s^l^led die 
Mils, a eoopei jthe casks, $cc. The panied as adved* 

tuners in the undertaking. The ^atgo brought to Hoitand 
and dispos^ of, each person shared It} nk^oelb^ according to 
his proportion of pie Outfit. TntrMhw Urda hired'on the same 
principle; so dlat one had "dNufiltive"' to gaert to 

see that ^1 'iSera nyoided, andWbaf ^ose , 

that y>ece^^aecessary\^^^ cohllk^ the Htoifs. 

This plncti^M^aj^lkgltai^ to ^e 'egtont 

pther cou^w» fiiraa in 

^. -- 


Irue; 



i^Vo. mL 


itko. 
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V 

Holland. U appears to us that it Jiui|}ht he adj^SfUtagcousl) mtio- 
duced into other |K)ventuiea, ' * ' 7 

Whtn in its nMut Nourishing state, towaids the 1060, tho 
Dutch Whale Fishciy einploj^l about ^00 ships, and 14,0CKi 
sailors. • * ^ I * * 

The English Whale Fisheryllike that of Holland, was oiigin- 
ally earned om by an exclusive ^ssocial^iou. I'he Muscovy Corn* 
pany was, indeed* spcedHy driven from the field; but it was ini'* 
mediately succeeded by otheft tliat did nut pro\c more fortunatu. 
In 1726 the South Sea Coinpai])( embaikcd largely in the trade, 
and prosecuted it for eight years, at the end of which, having lost 
a large sum, they gave it up. But the legislature having resqlvpd 
to support the trade, granted, in 1732, a bounty of twenty shil¬ 
lings a ton to every ship of more lliaii 200 tons burden engaged 
ill It; but this piemiuin being insufheient, it was saised, ki 1749, 
to foity shillings a ton, when a number of ships were fitted 
out, as much ceftainl) iii the intention of cdltching the bounty as 
of catching fish. Deceived bv the piospcrous appearance of the 
fishery, pailiament imagined thht it was firmly established, and 
ill 1777 the bounty was rcdirced to thirty shillings. The efifeets 
of this reduction showed the factitious natuie of tho trade, the 
vessels engaged in it having fallen off in the course of the next 
five yeais from 105 to* .39: To arrest this alarming decline 
tlie bounty was raised to*jt8 old level in 1781, and of coui seethe 
trade was soon lestoied to its previous 'State of apparent pros-*^ 
perity. The hostilities occasioned by the American war reduced 
the Dutch fishery*to«1ess than half i^s previous aitiount,‘and gUvc 
a proportional extension to that of England. 'I'he fiouiity which 
had in Consequence become very heavy,’^^as reduced, in 1767, to 
thirty shillings a ton; in 179^ H was further induced, to twenty- 
five shillings; and in 179^ it was reduced to twenty shillings, at 
>vluch.aum it continued till 1824, when it ceased.^ 

It^ppeam from accounts given in MacpbersoiCs Annals of 
* Commeico,*' fhat tlie total bbuoties paid for the edcourageim nl 
of the Whale/^isiiary in the interval between 1760 and 1788, 
amounted to no hses than £h^77,9^^» It will be seen fiom the 
official account, whif^ follows, alt^ which ia now published for 
the Arst time, that there aie no means of furnishing any accuiate 
account of the suJ|M||||^d!^bouolits from the year 17B9 to IBIS 
indtisive; biil^Wwtwimstattdl^ abundantly certaiif that the 


told bountiei^ll 1?69 to 1824consi- 

'derahly excee<i^lt#itliNtl*f *Petre theii,we have a sum of up¬ 
wards o£ out since i76Q*in pro- 


■* 9 

b * Vol. iU. sia&lt : vsl* iv. d. 130. 
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oioting the Wfaii]« Fisher). Now we believe tbftt if we cstiroatr 
the cntiK aveiagc value of the gtosa producOi^of the Northern 
Whale Fishei), (and it is to it onfy that (be pweeding 'stateiuciits 
apply,) during the lasfthn^oi four years* at i’375,000 a jear, we 
nhall be about the mark^ But liid tbel«^y 3 C) 04 QOO expended in 
bolstering up this branch of indit'^try been laid oftt as capital iii 
an> ordinary eniploymesk* it would have porO^cedh .£l'i6,000 a 
year of net probt; and deducting thiasum from the above, there 
leniaiiw bnly jt2d0,000 to leplacd^the Capita! wasted and ships 
lost in carrying on die hsbciy, and to alford a c/ear naiwnal 
profit! Wliatcvei,thercfoie, may be the value of the Whale Fislu ly 
as, a nursery foi seamen, it is absuid to regard it as cOutiibuUiig 
arching to the public wealth. The icmark of Dr. Franklin, that 
he that draws a dsh out of the sea draws out a piece of siivci, is 
ever iii the inoi^hs of those who aie clamouring for bounties and 
piotection against competition. But wc apprehend that even 
rranklin himself, saghcious as he was, would have found it rather 
difficult to siionr hopr the wealth of those is to be increased who 
in iishmg op one piece of stiver are obliged to throw another of 
etjual Value infd the sea. We snbjdin 


An ActouAt of the Number of Ships aimta/I^Jifted out m (heat 
liutttin for the Northern %Vhah Fisheft/, of t/ie Tonnage and 
(Jretos of suih S/i$ps, and of the lioutihes paid on their at count 
< from mo to mi* • 
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were des^toyed iti the 
Ore at late Cos- 
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i'ear#. 

Sbif>». 

Tnna. 

Mea. 

^Qhdc^ paiil. 

<£. i. 

1814 

112 

36,570 

4,708 

43,799 11 

1813 

1.34 

43,320 

5,78.3 

41,487 14 

1816 

130 

4L767 1 

.5,542 

42,7A(i iJk 

1817 

m . 

. «,548 1 

5,708 

43,401 6 

1818 

140 

.45,040 » 

5,903 . 

45,800 .1 

1819 

4 to 

45,093 • 

6,291 

43,051 a 

1820 

H2 . 

45,092 

6,137 

44,749 18 

1821 

140 

44,804 

6,074 

42,104 0 ' 

1822 

124 

38,182 

5,234 

32,347 4 

1823 

120 

37,028 

4,984 

32,980 2 

1824 

112 

35,194 

4,867 

29,131 15 


John Covky, 

* Reg. Oen. of Shipping. 

Oflice of 'Regiifrar Gcoerat of SliSpping, 

Custoni lionM, London, IdUi De«. 18JO. 


Ft is not even ceruin whether the expenditure of £2,5(X>,00() 
upon bounties would really havi' iiaii the t fleet of establishing the 
VVtiale Fishery upon a solid foiinddtioii, but for the oecupaikni of 
Holland by tlie French, and the consemicnt hostilities iii which 
she was involved witli this counliy. These tlld tuOre to pro« 
mote and consolidate the British hshciy thatr any thing else. The 
wai entirely auuiiiilated that of the Dutch. And our ^oveimneiit 
liaviiig wisely ofterod to tiieihsheis of Holland all the imDatiiiities 
( njoyed by the citizens of Gieat Britain in Uic event of their set<^ 
tiing amongst us, many avmled tlien^elvcs of the invitation, bring- ^ 
ing with th^ their 2a|Vtm> industry aqd skill. Iq coiisequenct*" 
of tills signal codouragement, the Whale Fishery of England was 
piusecuted with greater success than at any prevkms period. And 
at the termination of the late war in 1815, there were |34 valu¬ 
able ships wod about 5,800 seamen engaged in the northern Fishery, 
and about 30 ships and 800 men in that to the sooth. 

After ^ce-was restored, the ErigHsh GapitaHkts and others 
beCume appiehenafve lest the Dutch should engage anew with 
their ancient vijgonr and. success in the Whale Fishen'. Bni 
these apj^ehensions were antiioiit any real foundation. The Hob 
landers^ during the twenty years they bad li^n excluded from the 
sea, had lost all that practical acnuamtancfr'with the details of the 
ftsliery, for which they hadUkiflif^Leeii ftfinous, and which is <io 


easeittial to its succesf 

■ * ^ * rii 


attempted to rouseltheir 
premiums and other 


the^ efforts have been very ikttfted]i and altogether nsfortunate. 
lur 1890 the compai^ of Sotiffk HeUaud. was diS8<dved«. W^e fhat 
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of llarlinge« 466patch«t( four ships^ and that -of Hotteidain iuo. 
Ill I$^7, IlolteMam bcut only one ship and ijhuriingcn two; and 
iu 18QB one solitaiy ship soiled fromnoUand, a ieeble and la^t 
effdit of the company of Harjingcn! 

Such has been tlie fate' ofWhe Wbi^e Fishery. The 

attempts to levive if failed* iiotwecaose ^e ships sent out were 
lihcalculated for the seivice, hut because they manned b> 
unskilful seameh. In the early ages of the fisher} this difficulty 
would have been got ovei, because owing to the fewness of coni* 
petitof's, and tlie scanty supply of oil and whale fins» even a small 
cargo brought a high pi ice; but at present^ when the fislieiv is 
prosecuted on a very large scale and at a ver} low rate ot proiit 
by the English, the Americans, the Hamburghcis, Bcc. no new 
compctitoi coming into the field could expect to maintain himself 
unless he had nearly equal advantages. The Dutch have, tiicie- 
ioie, doile wisely m withdrawing fioni the trade. Any attempt 
to establish it by the aid of bounties and other aitificial encou¬ 
ragements, would be one of which the ultimate success must be 
veiy doubtful, and which could lead to no really useful lesult. 
During the twenty years preceding the late French war, the fishery 
of HoUmid'was gradually declining, and had, in a great measure, 
ceased to be profitable. It would be folly to endeavour to laisc 
auew and at a great expense, a biauch of industry that had becoint* 
unproductive at a former period, wjren theic is uo ground toi 
supposing that It^^uld hu more productive at this moment. 

We have aheai^ noticed a^FVeral changes of the localities in 
Vhich the Whittle Fi^heiy'has been cd^fied^oi^ at dlfierent periods; 
within these fev^ years another has taken place even more im¬ 
portant* The seas bctw'een Spitzbcrgeii and Greenland aie now 
nearly abandoned by the whalers, who resort in preference to 
OuvVs ‘Htrails and Bidfin’s Bay, or to the sea which washes the 
coast of Greenland. The Dul;ch fislicrs first ba^gad to fre¬ 
quent Davis’s Straits in 17194 and aa tlu^ whales had unl hitherto 
been pursued into this Vast recesa,*ihay were found in tiuin- 

bers than iu die seas round'S|Mtxbatj|^tt» From about this penod 
it was usually resorted' to by diltoa-tenths hf the Dutch 
ships? It Was nut till ,a period that Davis’^ 

Straits began io'be frcqhentea 4bil ^halers; and even so 

late as i^l|c]^<wben Captidn^S^ml^ his elaborate aud, 

valuable wH>rk m the, thaf'gained on in the* 

Gfeenlf^idapas ' But within the 

last fhtv yeaib the i|||r^nUaid Wp almost entirely de- 

seg|^ ^hri6t||adi^,vaiieira^^j^ recently. 

■■Pont 1^ inlets co the 

'Mtward of 3tim >B«y, have made the 

fisi^ava i^quaitiied wi%eevM»l and b|$ifiiil^eous situations 
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h>i the piostculiuii of their buttitie&St What further revohitioiis 
the fishery maj be destined to undergo it is impossible to toiesce, 
but there cau he iittlo doubt that the same results that have liup> 
pened elseuhcie will happen iii Oavis's Straits; and that ia>vvill 
be necessary to piArsue the whale p new and<*peihaps still moie 
uiacrossible haunts. 

The sea in 0Sivis*s Straits is Idss incommoded with field-ice 
than the Greenland and Spitzbergen seas, but it abounds with 
icebergs; and the fishery when cariicd on iu llafi'm’s Bay and 
Laiicaster Sonnd, is more durigcious, pciliaps, Uiau any fiiut has 
liitlu ito been attempted. 

I’iie foilowitig Tabic gives a view of the pioducc of the 
Noitherii Whale Fishery duiing the tlivee yeais ending with 1B27> 


Quantity ^ 
of 
Oil. 


Quantity 

of 

l/Vluilcboue* 


It appears fioin this and the previous table; tbat the number of 
ships bent out has dcclmcd ncaily a half since IB20. The bounty 
was lepealedin 18(i!4,bu^ Ihe'&tiips fitted'out have since fallen ofi** 
in the ratio of 112 to 8B or <K). This is a suificient proof of the 
insecure foundation on which the tiade had prflU’tousIy rested. 

The Whale Fishery has ioi a lengthened period ^drti^cn more 
of the nature of a gauibliug adventuie than of a regular iudus> 
tiious pursuit. Sometunes the ships do not get half a cargo, and 
sometimesPthey come honn* clean* The jisk of shi|)wreck is also 
very < ousideiable. It appears from Ml • Scorcsby’s tables, (vol. ii. 
p. 131,) that of 566 ships sent to the north duriiig the four years 
ending with 1617, eight ififare lost. This period was, howevet, 
uncommonly free llroiu disaster^ |t would seem, too, that the 
iibk of shipwreck is giealer in Davis** Sfraits than in the seas to 
the east d Greenland. In of aixty-thiec ships ^sent to 

Davis’s i^^raits^ no feu^ thati^^tcn lost; in 1821,* oSt of 
seveniy..niiie ships, elev^ml|^|plgt^,4M|d in i^S^« out of sixty 
'<hips,4nycn wdn Idst« season has in this respect 

been the iqo 8| disai^ro^ Ot m|iity«4eveii ships thatfsailed for 
Davis’s ^aijtSf no Insif^nnoigllteeii, d twei^y-two per hent. of 
the whole, have be*nt totally'Idt; tweiit|Hbt|i returned clean, or 
without huviug caugli^ a single fwh» and. of the remaiador not one 
vot, yn, ^o. xnr, ^ * . 3» 
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had a fuU cargo, oiil^ ouc or two being half fished! If we eblimate 
Uie value of die ships cast away, including the outfit, at *£7,000 
each, the loss from shipwreck only will be It seems 

ver> doubtful wlielber, tii the present critical state of the fishery, 
it w 41 ‘eas}ly recover from so dreadful^ blow. i 
A little work on ** Discovery and Adventures in the Polar Seas 
and Regions,” forming part of the B^nburgh Cabinet Libraiy,” 
and complied with great care and aUtity, was publi^ed in the 
course of the last year. Wc borrow from it the following instinc¬ 
tive details with, respect to the fishery iu 1B2D, and the changes 
that have taken place during the last twenty years in the poits at 
which the fishery ships aie fitted out. 


RESULT Oi**THE FISJIHRY OP 1829. 


Ports. 

No.ot 

Tonnage. 

Pish. 

oa. . 

Bone. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Aberdeen , . . 

11 

3>32S 

84 

1,171 

63 

14 

Berwick, . . . 

1 

309 

11 

147 

8 

16 

Dundee . ,. 

9 

3,031 

77 


54 

9 

Hull ^. 

33 

10,899 

339 

3,962 

235 

19 

Kirkcaldy. . . 

4 

. 1,201 

‘sa 

649 

37 

0 

Leith. 

7 

2,393 

71 

862 

48 

4 

Imndon .... 

a 

714 

•2 

32 

2 

3 

Moiitfose . . . 

- 4* 

1,301 

39 

481 

27 

11 

Newcastle . ‘. 

3 

1,103 

45 

541 

29 

10 

Peterhead ^ i. 


•^,429 

ni . 

1,445 

78 

16 

Whitby . . , . 

ljl 

1,050 

34 

357 

21 

8 

I'otaLs . . . 

^ 'Htv 

& 

28,812 

871 

10,672 

1^ 

1911 


Estmatei Value, 


10,679 tens of Oil, at 4J25 , , . » ^ . £966,$00 
607| tons of Whaleb^ti^ at » < . 109,360 


£376,150 

‘ In the eommercial tables preaiuMifBd to the House cd Commons in 
1830, the entire proceeds oi last year ^[tated at j 649$,501 > 6d., 

but this, of course, includes aim fishery. this amount 

there Dvere exported to foreign value of £71^49: I0s« 

6d. and tohatebomi atnountlag to 661 malmg In all 

^6114,416 : 6r. '•< < 

'ibere has alki boen a somawM ^goberi^ge in the portli from 
whihb the iifshery » battled o^. ^ l^jfi|||im'were^fiderti^en all 
the diseoverieitwlddh ledSb tplfrar soma time a cont- 

plete monopoly wh* ^ itm^Wwilaa frmned in that city. 

Evan between the yem I?fim dndi tho mehsopolis sent out fimr 
time! tbM number thkt any o^er U was 
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‘ observed, however, that her fishery was, ou-ihe whole, Ie$s lotimnte 
than that of the new livals whicli had sprung up 5 and her men haul > 
were 80 nuich discouraged, that, in Mr. Scoresby's Umc, they equipped 
only seventeen or eighteen vUsscls. They have since almost eiitiicly 
abandoned the tiade, employing last year and the picsent iio( inoie«tl)aii 
(wo ships. • ^ I ^ ' % 

** Hull early became a rival to JLomlon, having sent out vesanU at tho 
V cry commeucenidht of the fishery. tAlthougii checked at first by the 
monopoly of the great companies, as soon as titc trade became frde, she 
piosecuted it with difttinguishcd success. In the end of the last century 
th.ti town attained and has ever since preset ved tlm character of the first 
uli dc-bbtiing port in Britain. 

M hitby engaged in this pursuit in l/oB, and carried it on lor some 
tunc with more than common success j hut her operations have since 
been much linaited. Livcr|)ool, after embaiking tit the undei taking with 
spirit, has now entirely rclmqiiishcd it. Meantime the eastern pott>> of 
ScolUnd have steadily carried on, and even extended their transactions, 
while those of the country at latge weio diminiRhhi^ The increase has 
been most rcmaikable at Pcteiheud, and indeed this town, as compared 
cspeci.dly with London, must derive great advantage from avoiding, 
both in the outwaid and homcwaid voyages, 600. miles of somewhat 
difficult navigation, 

" The iollowing summary has been collected from Mr.*Scoresby, as 
the average quantity of shipping fitted out in the difierent ports for nine 
years ending with 1818, and the comparison ol it with the nufhbcr sent 
out in 1830, will show the present state of the trade: 

* Average ef 

I&NOiiAttD^^Bcrivick . i] 

Gritasl/y *. 

Hull . . 

Liverpool . 

London 
Lynn . . 

Newcastle 
Whitby . 


I t 


Aberdeen 
* Banff • 

Londe^ 
Greeitoch 
KiifiMaddy , 
Kirkwall ♦ J 


Tcftal 




1630. 



0 


33 


0 


2 

« 

t) 


3 


2 


"lo 


0 


1 


0 


1 


.> 

()• 


7 


4 


i$ 




, ! 


41 


S 
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Of the ninct}>one nhips fitted out in J8S0, fotsr only woie for 
Grecnhind. 

We have already seen that, as a source of national wealth, tlje 
Whah i’ishcry is of exceedingly littJe importance. Neither does 
It s^in to be of so much cotiKquenqp as a nuiseiy fur seamen as 
is commonly supposed. The! number of those employed in the 
northel’ii fisher} does not exceed 4^6001 and iWmay be doubted 
whether the casualties to which they are exposed do not, in a 
public point of vieWj inoie than balance the increased skill and 
hardihood they acquire fiom being engaged in so pciilous an 
occupation. 

Theie seems no leaspn to appicheiid any deficienc} in the 
supply of oil from a falling'ofT m the fishei}. We have seen, 
fioni the ioicgoiiig statements, that the fish oil imported in 1829, 
amounted to jO,f)72 tons. But at pieseitt about half this quan- 
tit} of olive oil is annually impoittd; and as olive oil is loaded 
witji^ a dut} of ^8 : 85. a ton, it is obvious that if this duty 
were reduced, as it ought to be, to £Ci or ^’4 a ton, the increased 
quantity impoited would go far to balance any falUiig>ofi* in the 
i*upply of tram oil. When a coaisei species is requited, rape and 
linseed oil* may be advantageously substituted for that of the 
whale; and that such would be the*case no one can doubt, vvcic 
the piohibitoiy duty of £ti9 ; 185. a foil, with which it is loaded. 

1 educed to a leasonable amount, tliat is, to le$s than a tenth of 
its present magiytude. Tallow may also be applied to sevci al 
pui poses tlie exclusion of traih oil. Although, theicfoie, tin* 

' Whale Fisheiy should depliiie, wc necci not'fear that any |natci lal 
injury will ilieuce aiise to the industiv of the countryt And it 
would be most impolitic to attempt to bolster it up, either by 
resoi ling to .the exploded system of bounties, or by laying heavy 
duties on me oils or tallow impoitcd fioiii other oountrks. 

The South Sea Fisbeiy was not pjosecuted by the jbifiglisli 
till about the yoginning of the Amcricau war. And aa the Ame¬ 
ricans had already entered on it with vigour and success, fdur 
American liarpooners wertj sen^ out in each vessel. In 1291, 
seventy-five whale ships were sent to the South Sea, but the 
number has not been so gi^at * In 16^9 only ttiirty-one 
ships weie sent out, of the 1043(97 tons, and cariymg 

9S7 men. The Cachalot, or ^iMiaqett whale, is particnfarly 
abundhot in the n^ighboiiriiitod, of th‘e*)^e Islands; ^iid Mr. 
Crawfurd, in his valualde wolk Oft |ne Eastern Ardiipelago, 
(voK hi. p« 447,) hat entered intb^some details to‘ sbovf tHift the 
fishery carried titk th^ is of grealar tmpift^nce tfagn die spice 
trade, tinluokily, tfcS stbenacw hil which Mr. Craw¬ 
furd has founded hht, ara entutly eitoneous, neither 
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the ships nor the men employed amounting to nfkote than a iifUi 
or sixth pait of vkhat he has represented. 

But errors of this sort abound tn the works of those, who had 
better means of coining at tbb tiiithjl Mr, Barrow* in an ai|pBlc 
on the Fisheries* in the SuvpUinem to the f^myeiopeedia Bmdn- 
7iica, states the niAnber of ships fitted out foi the orthern Whale 
J'ldi^ty in 1814 at 143* and their crews at 7.loO; and he fuither 
states the number of ships tStted out for the southern fishery m 
18 i ) at 107* and thedr crews at 3,2 10. In point of fact* however* 
oul\ 112 whale ships cleared out for the noith in 1814* carrying 
4*708 men* and in 181 o only twenty-two whale ships cleared out 
fui the south* carrying 5Q2 men! II9W Mr. Barrow* who has 
access to official documents* should ha\c given the sanction of his 
authoiity to so erroneous an estimate, wc know not. In the same 
article Mr. Barrow estimates the entiie annual value of the British 
fisheries of all sorts at «£‘8*300*000. But wcie this the place to 
enter upon the investigation* it uouli^ be very easy to show that lu 
lating it at £3,600,000, we shall certainly be beyond the mark. 

Wc annex a detailed account of the pi ogress of the Southern 
Whale Fislieiy since 1814. 

Acemmt oi the Number of Shtps annmlijjf ^tted tmt m Great Britain,^ 
•with then' Tonnage and Crews,ySor the Southern ff%alc risheiy, and of 
the Bounties on thetr Account from 1814 to 1824 * loA indusive. 


Yeats. 

Sttipb. ♦ 


Msn. 

Boontios mid 
£. 

1814 

30 

8,999 

794 

5*600 

1815 

22 

6*985 

592 

8,000 

1816 

t 

34 

10*332 

852 ** 

,4*500 

• 1817 

42 

14,785 

1*201 

• 

10*000 

1818 

58 

, 18,214 

1*643 

5*600 

1819 

47 

i4*$68 

1*345 

9*100 

1820 

6B ^ 


M ^ * 

9*100* 

1821 

jS5 

. ■' 

ItSSf' 

8*300 

J822 

• 44 


M,022 

7.48®. 

1823 

59 

17,6^ 

1 .6^ 

6.800 

y 

1824 

- 31 

9.122 

m 

7*300»‘ 
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An Accomi of the Number of Hh^s fttcd mi m the iffetent Forts of 
Crual /Sntmn, {^prufyotg tht same) fot the Smthtm Whale Ftshiry, 
that TuvnagOy and the Numba of Men on Boards dunng the Three 
f'eaii aiding 5th of January, | 830 . ^ 


Ports, 

Year ending 

6tlt January, 1B38. 

, Veaz ending 

6th Janoary, 1629, 

ii Yhai ending 

Stk J,«tuaiy, 1830. 


bhips. 

Tons. 

ATcn. 

Ships 

Tom. 

Hen. 

Ships. 

Tons.. 

Hfu. 

London • . 

31 

10,158 

674 

21 

7,000 

.604 

81 

10,997 

937 

Greenock . 

2 

216 

26 


ml. 



nil. 



JOHN COVET, 

fi«g. 0«a. ef Sluppug. 

OflfU'e of Registrar General of ShipjHtig, 

C ustom-Houso, London, Dec. 16, iBSO. . 

For a lengtheacd period the Americans have prosecuted the 
Whale Fishery with greater vigour and success pet haps, any 
other people. They commenced %t in 1 (> 90 , and for about fifty 
years found an ample supply of fibh on their o\mh «<hores. But 
the whale having abandoned them, the ‘American navigators 
entered ivith axtraOrdinary ardour into the fisheries carried on in 
the not them and southern oceans. Ftom 1771 to I77v»j Mnssa- 
chusetts enjoyed annually 1B3 vessels, tfairymg 15,B20 tons, m 
the former^ ^d 1^1 vessels, carrving 14,02G tons in the latter. 
Mr. Burke> in his famoua speech on Aniciican affairs in 1774, 
adverted to this wonderful display of daring enterprise as follows: 

** As to the wealth^^ said he, '* which the colonists have drawn ffom 
the scu by their fisheries, you had all that i^atter folly Opened at your 
bar. Yon snfoly thought these acquhstions of valfie, f(Dfr'*they seemed 
to excite your envy, and yet the spu»^ by which that* enterprising cm- 
ploymeut has been excroi^ ot rather, tb my opinion, to have raised 
esteem and adrahation* ^ Sir* Wh<tt in tbo wprld is equal to 

it ?, Pass by the othtaf parts;, “'*■ atihe manner in which the New 

England p^lc carry on ^pri^eCy^, While we foUoW them 

among thcbiremblii^ mooutii^ < iE|||,r'4l9M briMd them penjbiirating into 

the deepest Ifoinn recessek'di'illd ^ s S dtr^ While we arc 

lookiod for thelh bmath thnt^^lUM^JpircIe* we hoar that ritey have 
pierced into dradd Or pmiMeAd ^ fbed^jthSy are at ^ anti¬ 
podes and engage un^Cr Ihe of foe south. Falkland 

iHand, which seeo^ imnofo I# lomantic au object for the 
grasp df natieiildiHDbition/ii but^Ss^ and resring^pfoeq for their vie 
torions industry.Nor‘is ^^eqifiiwo^hjtS^fnara mscourSj^ng io them 
than (he accumulated or both poles. > We learn that while some 
of«the1h draw the lino dr the Iptipoon oh the coa^t o| Africa, other*: 
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.niik tlip longitude and pdntie their gigantic gante (dong the coiM of 
Brazil. No sea,'but what is vexed with their fi*>heid[h8. No dtinato, 

< that is not witness of their foils. Neither the perseremnce ot Holland, 
nor the activity FroncBi uof the dexterous and firm sagacity of Englisli 
enterprise ever canied thia na|p8t perilous mode ii^ hardy industry* to the 
extent to which it lias been pursued by this recent pcoMe; a peo]^ who 
are still in the gristle and nc4 hardened into manhood.' 

The unfoftttDBte war Aht broke out soon'after speech was 

cicliveFctli checked for a While the progtess of the fisUeryj but it 
was resumed with renewed vigour as soon as peace Was rcstoiwd. 
'riu> American fishery has been principally carried on from Nan- 
tu( ket and New Bedford in Massachusetts; and fbi a considerable 
time past the ships have mostly resorted to the southern seas. 

Although,*’ says Mr. Pitkin,* “ Great Britain has, ak various 
times, given large bounties to her ships employed in this fisheiy.^ 
yet the whalemen of Nantucket and New liedfOrd, unprotected*^ 
and unsupported by any thing but their own industry and enter- 
piise, have generally been able to meet their cximpotilors in a 
toieigu inaikct/* * 

France, which preceded the,other nations of Kuropc in the 
Whale Fishery, can hardly ber said, for many years past, to have 
had any share in it. In 1784, Louis XVI. elldeavoured to revive 
it. Witii this view be ^fitted out six' ships at Duhkiik on 
his own account, which were furnished with harpoonets and a 
number of experienced seamen brought at a gieat expense Iroin * 
Nantucket. The adventure was more successful than; could have 
been icasondbly exp*ect^<^,«4;on8ideriiig the auspices under whidi 
it was carried on* Several private individuals followed the ex¬ 
ample of his Majesty, and in 1790 France had about forty ships 
employed in the fisheiy. The revolutionary war desj^oyed evciy 
vestige of tills rising trade. Since the peace the government has 
made gfeat efibits for its renewal, but hitherto without success; 
and it» singular, that With the exception of an’American house 
established at Dunkirk,^ hardly any owe lias thought of sending 
out a ship. But ihero hi no reason to think that this will b<‘ any 
longer tibe c^e* The l^rench governmetit issued in Deietulx i, • 
181291 An ordWaitee cannot fail to render fishing *aiiien- 
iLires lucrative, even though, tiiU should be taken. By this 
law a bounty ii 9Q fraucs is on eve^ vessel fitu <1 out 

for the Nortbem fiaheiyr; am iioi^ttsfied with this tlicf give a 
double bounty, of premiuntl^ : Cs.) a ton, to every 

shi^ fitted out for |^e» b^'ond—the mtieth de¬ 
gree of north lalitudel due except those Vho framed 

this ptecioua regulation, knbwh that it is idle to attempl fishing iii . 

* CoinaierW of fhe^lMted States, id ed. p. 46. 
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the Gieenland seas under the 70th degree of latitude^ and d|at 
even in Davib*8 Straits the whalers must go bevood the 62d de¬ 
gree. If, therefore, any vessel ically thinks of fishing, vrete it. 
only tu give the crew a little exercise or amusemeut, she must go 
bc\orid the 60th degree, and become entitled to the high bounty. 
And in point of fact such is the ioi$dom pf the Fiench government, 
and such their zeal to promote this branch of industry, that a ship 
of 400 tons, fitted out on pretence of fishing, which should make 
arsummer excursion to the seas round Iceland, would, although she 
never struck a harpoon, bo entitled to a bounty of jt^SOO ! In¬ 
stead, therefore, of there being only seven whale ships in Frame, 
as was the case in 1829, we shall be surprised if inioisteis have 
not to congratulate the chambers on this number being increased 
to700,belore the end of the present year. We are quite suie 
that were our govciiiment to offer ‘•uch a bounty, we should not 
' have 90, but fXXK) .ships engaged in the trade! 5Slr. Sadlei ami 
Lord Bexley cannbt but be gtatified at seciug.that the mcrcantde 
system, tboi^gh sapped on all sides, and tottering to its fall in Eng¬ 
land, should be sP well bolstered up, and so vigorous in Fianre. 

M. do la Jonkairc, though, like all good Frenchmen, an ad¬ 
mirer of bounties and prohibitions, suspects that the exi.stiiig law, 
liowevei cxccliciit in spirit, requites* modification^ and diat ships 
may be fitted out not so much to catch the whale as tlic bounty. 


'* Perhaps,’’ says he, ** we may even aiyhse the oidinauce of December 
last of extiavagant Ubcralitiyii for, after all, bounties aic only a tax levied 
on all the members of the community for ^he benefit of a fern; it ii> a 
piivilegc which ^should only, be granted on ithe score of great public 
utility, and the burden of it shonld always be lightened es much as pos¬ 
sible, Now, it follows from the last ordinaucc that a vcsocl of 500 tons 
01)1*11119 a bounty of 90,000 franca (iCOfiOO), for a voyage of four or five 
months; thh> is not merely giving encouragement to the fishery, but 
actually paying all its expenses. Let us pot deceive Ourselves, the ad- 
v.iut.igc which thvs l^ranch of industry is to derive from is Only 
illusory , it is rcitadn that speculators send tlieir vessels for the sole 
]iurposc of catching the bounty^ and catching the wbales 3 if they 
even ictura the voyage will .he a profitable one, ’rhetO is no 
doubt whatever that this mcasui^ will .sen^ A number of vessels to sea, 
but it is not so certain diet it wUt fotm Whdyb-fisbers. l^e fictitious 
impulse which it will give to btentdi of commerce will soon be 
extinguished, without having be^ti ubfitKtve of any durable froits." 

p. * V > ’ , 


VS* t 

Hamburgb, Altoos^ abd pp ibe c^rry oa^tbe 



.system of bonnfios;^ oi^y $eni five! 



( r.7i ) 


Art. V.—HfiWAKD. Ppema Saionicmn SecvH Nont, Aau- 
ratP ejrpre&sum nd erentplar Momcenset inserth e Cottoniano 
Landmen'll SuppienieHUs, nec von adjecia hctionum vaijetulCf 
nunc primnm ^dit J. Schmeller> Bibliotheca^ llcgia' 

Monaceiibis Custoa«tc.*(Er8te LiefOrung: Text.) Moiiachu, 
^tiitgartiee €t Tubings. Sumptibus .1. G. Cotts. J630, 
Ro} al 4to. h 

Tiin Heliand* is a production of no ordinar} luteiesb ^vhetlier 
e regard its subjecti its style, its age, or its language. It may 
be necessary for the infornjation of such of our leadcis as 
ate not versed in poetic aiUiquarianisin, to premUe by nay of 
intioduction, that the woik before, us is a poem of the ninth 
centuiy, and therefore venerable fioin its antiquity,, besides 
bt mg inteiesting in a liteiary point of view, as are all the pio^* 
ductionb of such a leinote peiiod. It is wntten in a dialect 
which vciy closely resembles the language of our Anglo-Saxon 
nncestois, and is, tlierefoic, of the utmost importstnee to the 
student of that language, and thiough it, of the English, in alt 
Its a'ras and stages of peifectiou. Our Saviour, ^Jts .the name of 
the poem testifies, is the principal character in it, aud the subject 
is a nairative of his life ais detailed io*ihe Four Goapels, the 
events of which arc thiourn together into one continued naria- 
tive; it has a claim, thei elofe, upon the attention of the Biblical 
(litic, as illustrative of the intcipretation theri attached to poi- 
tioiis of Holy Writ, th^ moaning of .which, even at present, 
gives lise to controversy. In addition to these rccbmiitendatious, 
w'o may add, that it possesses the advantages of a lofty style, 
the sentiments are vigorous and natural, the circumshmees which 
the fancy of the poet has induced him to engraft updh the main 
subject are interesting, as connected with .fiie manners and feel¬ 
ings, and modes of thinking of the period in which he lived, 
;uid they aie valuable, aa illustrative, in a certain degree, of the 
state of society of the netu. The episodes, of unfortu¬ 

nately, theic are top branch o^iu a natural mamnci fiomthc 
detail of the ebi^ incidents, ^tbis respect, they present a ' 

favotlrable cbntipat to the abrbptnei^ of tneir introduction, and 
the tedioiisness dSjken ihr poems of Caedmon and 

Beowulf. Accompanied'‘b^ap recomineiidatidns*in its 

favour, we need tfbt Im Jt correct edition of it 

should have lon^beei9^ddshrt^^‘jme !wati of the continent: 

* lielitndi Ae Ssi^dtar. Tke ihbll here appear «in fbe novf I 

character of an etyioplq^t. He b so cag^ aaVa )ie>|0ra4|ie, he §Mhitc* hy»foU H \I 
gedethfrm hym $onnu»t te,ht tmlty Amefli nis to bO IkUlM from tlair suu. 

-A^tMde,un, V 
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our wonder should rather be,*—-if such a subject had not long 
ccuscd to excite our wundei,—that its paUrication should have 
been so long neglected in this couutiy. This neglect affotds a 
vei> lA'inaikable^ although unh^rtmiatel^, by no means a solitary 
instance of the supine iutlifi'erencc widi whith we regard the phi¬ 
lological treasures contallied in our public librarM* ^be 
contidsl Urbith It exhibits between out inaiten^ioo to similar 
monuments of antiquit}, and the zea! and enthusiasm di8pk}cd 
by our German biethren, is as Iktle*flattering td pur national 
vftHityi as It IS creditable to onr national Itteraturo,. Since the 
very commencement of the seventeenth century, a mauusi ript o( 
the Heliand has existed in a weli-kuown public libiary ; its value 
has been pointed out, and ijts importance dilated upon by each 
sucroedmg catalogue-maker; and yet no Englishman has been 
found willing or capable to undertake the task of being its editoi. 
U IS needless for us to inquire Whence proceeds this apathy; if 
m sufficient to observe^ that by the publication bcfoie us Wd aic 
deprived of the only chance which lemained of atoning for out 
lung neglect; and our regret that the title-pi^e bcais the name 
ot Munich instead Of London, is only diminished by the satisfac¬ 
tion of finding that the task of editorship has fallen into such 
able hands. 

Two manuscript copies of this poem are known to be in exist¬ 
ence, both of them more or less impeifect; so much so, that 
although one supplies tacunte iu the othei, they would not, li 
united, furnish us with a Complete ud'iole. The first, and the 
more generally' known of thesd, is presetted in our own island; 
and as we have ajready bitited, forms part of the Cottonian 
Lihiary, the basis of thji||'manusa‘ipt coIlecOon of the British 
Museum.*'* This volume has long been esteemed one of the 
most important philological treasures of fliaf sitiendid library. 
It IS a small quarto, wiitteU upou^vellmtt, in a hand iisj^neral 
very plain, (as may be seen in the i^oiiE^u e^raved by nickos 
in the first plate of Jiis Erai^-Thkotlsc Cmutlmar,) and is 
diiunguished by the U^ug} %bkh characterises the 

pioductious of the S.a^oti Sdrib^il JatnUs, who gives the 
earliest descriprion of these ht^l^Omia Us tfaaf this volume 
formed part of Of C^lpilk^aiid^he tradition clings 

to it stcll, for itiigettmtty King Canute’s 

Bible. He has uk S^uepnted with his 

gi bunds for such a|d issCitioO^inw extenoia! evidence 

oi doctimeivt in the volume J^lt S|^imuiiitld>rites ds to assent 
to it. Something he twd ihrfds Sm'as agltthst^the admis- 

- ^ I II. < Mi \n j| l i j i|, tl i; j || [t i l li>iiirg .or ! ( .!■. m i-■.■■■ 

* ♦ g|iuked Csj%da» V 
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AiQii of this tradilioiir If wc wi«th to from it, wo in:t) 

&titte that the opinion tve entertaii;i of the dkl^gct iit whirii it is 
written, (of whioh tnoiSs hcie&ttcr,) v^ould indlitidi us to ecropt 
this story with^ cousidafisbie hesitation ; for the ScaudinaMuu 
origin of Canute woidd render an iufinitade of words and ex¬ 
pressions used in this volume perfectly incomprehensible^ But 
on the other hand, we should beat* in mind that wo are nut 
told that it was .written for Canute's use, or even that be 
lead it, and thn'rOfom this tltwuihent should fail to the ground; 
and the perfect atidienticity of the legendary tales told of anothei 
Saxon MS.* in tl>e same collection, should guard ns agaiust 
too scrupidously rejectin;^. this itifoi itiatioti which Ur. J attics 
gives us. b’ancy may aupplt argument,—if the term 

be not misapplied,—by ailowifig us to suppose that tile tradition 
eaine with the volume into the hands of Sir Itoberffpotton; or 
ratiier, that it might be embodied in a more'tangible shape upon 
'>oinc fly-leaf which has fallen a victim to t|ie bdnds of the 
bindci. This reminds us that prefixed to the t.ext are several 
iliuminations,f Which, whether they 6uppl]^ the placfj of the folio 
that contained the informalton we are m seat‘dii of, Or not, 
might be brought forward as an argument against ^e antiquity 
of our copy of the HlHand. These vary splendid paintings 
represent some of the leading events in the New Testament 
history. PVom tlie. style of hrt displaye^l* in them, as well a? 
fioni the costume of (ha figures introduced^ the best judges have 
assigned no higher'•^mti^uity to thhm than Jthc age of King 
Stephen. But we &^t nd of the difiScul^ thus caused by ir- 
fetnng to Wanley, who, with ew^ry appearance of probability on 
his side, conjectures that they formaa part of logic Latin copy 
of'the Gospels, and thht thq circumstance of their bearing upon 
the qveuts described in* im He1iand**itldnced Sir B. Cotton 
to have them inserted In hi$ ntiidex, without s'ufliricttt'rcgaid to 
the presetva%n of Be that as It may, the 

writing of the poem iteairhadlea^e an antiquity prior by many 
centuries to ^ alk^ed dft^ ^ paintingif Wnniey nqti 


fifins, p* vt 4 mi * ^ ^4 

t Xb9 ikttbjee^ SM^ Anafiaciu^ ^ Meeting of «tal £(i2ab<>ib. 

NiUtTity, tbs (tost t9 the ^hepberds, tbe Infjutickdc, 

aymoit nieoUng our Saidonr la dw tfemitio, the Adoration «f tbe Moi^, aud tlu< lUp- 
Usmotour X/irohy ihibif. ^ 


itstie,—tne nMnesc pnasmie imianrmas upon suen quescious, — 
enable Ul tq fti tb^ tbldi^eir |a^r en^ pf the ninth century as 
tbe period in drhit^^thls mm^y^was transcrihed. 

Fcir nearly JWhs'the only oife known, 


^ ^l^o» t ia W w W i f * 




* pr<ro, D. #. ;Abe Ij^^rlout idVan^it b< ^ Hevih Dh) 
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and it was from it that the soW iibance of an^ editioBt to bo 
expected. Fortunately for the intOresta^f literature,Aowevet, 
a second manuscript m'us discovered. Fr6di certain hints long 
ago threwn out, the Germans had a vague-idea that the “ C<^ex - 
Cottduianus** was not the^nly copy exlah^ and'that a diligent 
search amongst some of their monastic Ubrariea 
warded by thfe discovery of another^ I),iiche:8n6 (ii. is sup¬ 
posed to have seen-a manuscriplf of it,'sttppo^tion rests 
^on the .circumstance of his having quoted the preface of a 
Gospel Harmony, written in Saxon. Behbard. regrets that in¬ 
stead, of publishing the preface, Duchesne did not publish the 
text, or at least inform the world where this manuscript was to 
be found. It. seems more than probable that he did not do so 
because he had his information through the medium of the Cuta- 
l^gus Tesfiujti VeritatiSf where a .preface exactly similar occurs, 
the most interesting passages of which we have extracted in the 
note which will be found at page 387. But there was undoubt¬ 
edly correct information regarding the existence bf such a manu¬ 
script, for Bcl^ard itate.s that Fez communicated to him some 
fragments whmh he had extracted from a manuscript at Wiirtz- 
burg, and ^eiglw, librarian there, confirmed his testimony by 
stating .that he had seen'this manuscript. Eckliard searched 
there for it Ih-vain^ but after many years of disappointment, the 
long-sought tfeasure^waa recovered in l7&4. 1 he fortunate in¬ 
dividual by whom this\achiev.ement ^as per|c>iimed, was Gerard 
Gle*/, who, aldtopgh a Frenchman, wa« iceiilarkably well versed 
in German anti^iiiitres, as his volume "upon the LanguAge qnd 
Literature of Rranl^ (published in 1814) evinces. - Whilst 
ransacking the lmrary. ;of Cathedral Church, at Bambefg, he 

chanced to meet wjtb' a'maimscfij^^ 

was, he immediately, tocogni^d to Wbo .'does 


If was d' dis¬ 


not envy him his;.¥ee)ttiigs at >ucb-in . 

covery infinitely mbre important .^ich rewarded the 

enthusiasm of " honest To9n<j moming and 

evening prayers always tltat.lie\inight be 

tile favoawd instrument 
which had never bijpen printed 



have frequently been: graiited< to:W 
leian. ^ Bttt 
formation tbrough 
Germany,; and 
resolved* to lose nolfitoio In j 
ppse of doin^ so in a 
ated himself witfr. 

.Glossary to<Ulpliiiias«;"' ..jl^li^eveir^' to 


/the Bod*', 
#i%;!'^blic the ip* 
pAlidattons of 
He 

vi?|di®'"^,fbn-dbe piir- 
associ-'.. 
f^dr of the 
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state, this literary partnership did unt puUish. Keiu’n aid’s 
papers were in ISIS, added to the Library of Munich; Glee’s 
were carried by him into Fiance, and subsequently deposiied in 
tbo library of the Institute. Gtey fixes the date of this poem to 
be A.D, SSO. He 19 uatbubtecAy induced to do so from linding 
in the preface publishedP by Duchesne, aheady quoted, that a 
Haimony of the Four Gospels composed by the command of 
Louis le Dcbonnaiie. We are unable, however, to ascertain 
uhother the manuscript mentiooed by him, fioui Flaccius lllyri* 
cu'^, IS to be'ideoUfi*^ with the HelianU; if such be the case, 
there must be a third copy in existence, foi we believe the Mu¬ 
nich manuscript contains no such.pieface, and the Cotton one 
most assuicdly does not. It must be admitted that, although 
tliere is no positive proof against ’such a suppositioiiv the style 
and language are to a certain <iegrce a confirmation of it, as 
bcai a strong resemblance to the oaths the Cailovingiaii 
pi inci's taken at Strasburg in 842, and at Cobleiu in 9^0, Should 
this be the case, it must desfioy the force of the encomia be¬ 
stowed by llickes upon its antiquity, in which it must >icld to 
the fingment of Isidore of Seville, the Weiscuhrun Hymn, the 
combat of Hiltibraud atid*Hathubraut, and the rule oY St. Bennet. 

Detached poitions of the poem in the mean time, (all of 
which, witii the exceptfoh of those published, by Oley, aie fiom. 
tlie Cotton Codex,) had foqnd their nyay into works of impuit- 
ance. Francis Junius is the fil'st who ts’Iviowti to have paid 
anything like criticaj atlqiitiul} to the volume. The eiithusias^i 
with which he gnteiedupon the inve«%atiou of every suh|ect 
connected with the ancient languages of the North, inducetl him 
to tiaiiscribe the whole, which he undoubtedly intended for the 
piess. We cannpt take upon ourselves to state whjit plan he 
had resolved to adopt in his edition f but as we find his tran- 
snipt unaccompanied by graaimair» glossai^, translation, or iioti, 
this circumstance renders it probable that it was to be biought 
Cut in the same fanner as the Saxon poem of Csedmoii,* 
that is, without tbc slightest explanation of any kind. Cpoii 
the death of Juteins in l(i78, this eopy, togelher with siwciah 
other valuable mannsc^ts,, ptiissetl to the Bodleian Libraiy, 
where it piobab|y has n^om betn disturbed. 

Obr countryman, Dii iK^Om wo have every ^reason 

to be proud, wae next h^ntion of the world to 

the Beliauff. ttf iirst meiSlIjl nt lits " Institntwries Gram- 
maticoi U MfBio-Gofkka^” Oxoii.^ I6d0,^ and 

* Two editioAs of thi/poem araatfuAsat aoaooncSif ai being iot^eH for publx a 
tioa; <«e by Vft* }. the other under thejdntcare of Meswi. 

’Thorpe and Teybu' 
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hiibseqaently in his ** Thesaurus Jdnguarum Veterum Septentno* 
naiium*' In the latter woik he is much more copious, for he 
prints as much as ainuiints to nearly fifteen pages of the present 
edition. With these extracts he gives us l^atm version, wliich 
justice obliges us to admit, however unwillingly, is not always so 
conect as it might be, au^ af it should^bave been; it is also disr 
hguied with many moie etfurs than the disadvantage of translating 
horn a single inaiiitsciipt, with its perplexity of accompanying 
errata, can excuse. The high opiniou which he expresses of its 
merits, like every other opinion of his, entitled to cans gieai 
weight with it; and we shall have occasion farther ou to dtrei t 
the attention of the leader to it while making a few observations 
upon the language of the poem. The subject of the Doctoi’s 
book letulcrmg it more popular abroad than at home, the eulo* 
ghini of the Htdiatid which it eputained naturally brought it into 
merited notice upon the continent Accordhigl}, about the yiar 
i7fk>, we fmd Klopstock anxious to procure a.tiansciipt iiom 
Knglaiid, that he might publish it with a translation and notes; but 
for leasons unknown, trie projebt was not cairied into execution. 
Some fjagiuents of it were printed at Copenhagen by JSyattp, 
which completes the* list of those who have done anything 
towards its iifustralion, until we arnve at the discoveiy of the 
. second c^y at Bamberg. In addition to these, we must add the 
^ name of f, Scherer, the late Librarian at Munich, who for many 
years medit^ed jthe hdnohi' of being ks editor, and after having 
written copiouK prolegomena, and a lar^ body of notes, (“ ///ore 
suhf iU e$t crttdUkf* as Ihre<.hns said of bisvcouutryman VVachtei,) 
w'as iipon the eve of s^^ding bis copy to the press, when he was 
cut on by death. Our present worthy editor, upon succeeding 
last year to ^chere^s situation^ eptaidered the duty of editing the 
licliand as devolving upon him the office. And we know 
no one who co^d have done k. H)^ apiple justice^ He has 
evinced his atta^mept to, and of, the early language 

and literatmc of his country by|ihr'e<}it£m of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in the Ma>so«Ooti^df^,0lphii|fs, and the Fiancic ol 
• Tatiaii; nor must his and enriona " Bau^mch 

Worterhuck*\ be forgotten. T^mani|^,in ilhich he has exe¬ 
cuted his task in this first ^pprtio%^ pf baa'''underling, is by no 
means jpf^or what we ahdlMjelfeid^m bith; and should 
the second; and more hn|mrtMl^ 

anticipations whi«h the cori«ctn^ ol the |rfiheot'autbpriac8 us to 
entertain, we may sjafely,^ that If to rank in the 

highest c)i|ss'of , The plan he has 

adopted in the teijU? judMwpsTfol itpfealmto ns with exact 
transcripts of bc^'the topmsj altKoiigh oUj^ ope-.iSw adopted in 
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. the tejctj and printed enlireir jfet each is kept so distinct, that e\cii 
if we had the two originals before us, we could nbt, by then uid, 

• have a tnore correct idea of the discrepancies itf the versions. 
The Munich copy is printed the folios which arc, waul¬ 

ing in it arc supplied frpni a transcript of the Colton i the 
words, syllables, or letters, which in tine least point wiry in Ae 
two copies, arl distinguished bjs fbat portion of the text being 
printed in italics; and the corresponding portion ot the Cotton 
one is given at the bottom of the In those pages of the 

te^t, which from the deficmiit^of the Munich Mb>, are printed 
upon the sole authority of the Cation one, the editoi has pointed 
out to us what he considers efrora of the copyist, or irregular 
and uiicommoii inflexions of words, by printing these anomalous 
portions in italic letter. The editor informs us in hf? preface 
that he has never been so fortunate as to have it in bis power Se» 
e\amine the Cotton manuscript, and that the readings which be 
gives tiom it rest upon the authority oi a tiwnscript made by 
JMi. Siblichtegroll, whom the lit^jati of Germany sent hithei for 
that piupose. Having made a meful collation of those passages 
ill the work under consideration, which are printed from the 
Cotton manuscript a/o/ie,Ve have been Unaided to detect sundry 
omissions and eirors, of mb very -great, moment it is .true, but 
wbich might easily have .been avoided by ordinary care and cir- 
t nmspcction. U was our intention la have presented our readers 
with a list of these errata, an intention which^e have abaiidonoil 
upon learning that.the wj^ole j^Wicatlon is to be rc-collate^, 
with the Cotton luauuiikri]^, by Mr, Heiiiwald, anti that the col¬ 
lation is to appear in the Prolegomfena which, are to form a por¬ 
tion of the concluding number of the work. It is but justice to 
Mr. Scbmeller to state, that no discreditcaii possiblj^die attached 
to him on this account, but Ohfhe contr^iy, in many of the in¬ 
stances in which he has offered “wcotgectural einendation of the 
transcript Of SchlwbtegroH. he h suj^rted by the manuscript 
itself—a most suijaiactory of his acquamtance with the 

grammar and stTfictUi’e )pf fw laOfUage. The second part of the 
work is to detain a |rktni^ar, sowie obscivationn• 

upon the passag|is doulgto 9^ Ww»«g> accompanied wnli i»i op¬ 
posed emeiidatSais^ bejjjBvap the relative imiits ^ 

the two copies, and tbe distinguish«ca|fh. It 

la obvious that in ibis ^ the undertaking; and 

ns jie editor witt noH^ # the prior labours ol 

Keinwald, and Sapravented by^Jhm^taw jirooess frotii usmg Jhosv 
of Scherer/w« camtot m con|plain if some moiuhs elapvt 

before the worjt . - , , . , 

tliose who are conversant with the poetic remains au} 
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the Gothic at least of any antiquity* will easily itiiagine 

that the veisjfication of the lieliaud is alliteiative.^ But to many 
of our leaders* this explanatory teitu may require some little 
explapatioii* Alliterative inctroi then* is formed witliout the 
slightest dependence uptm the aid of* ternaiual thyme* and the 
accuracy of the vvholo depends upon the existence of two or 
more words iu>thc first hemistieh* and one in the second* all of 
which shall commence with the same letter* piovided that letter 
be a consonant* but should the rythm hinge upon a vowel* each 
of these was considered capable of forming the requisite dlhtei - 
ation for the other. This was the rule as it stood in its strictest 
form; but considerable license ^as allowed, and indeed the poet 
seems to have considered I^is ofjjcct attained if the alliteration 
was }>crcd|itiblc to the ear* although the words by which it was 
•farmed were not placed in the situation above specilied. U’his 
measure was long, a favourite with the poets of England and 
Scotland,* and numeious specimens of it are to be found fioni 
the time of Caedmon* the mouh of the eighth centuiy, to the 
nameless Romancer who describes the battle of Flodden in the 
sixteenth. We must admit that although \eiy harmonious lines 
frequently result from this measure* yef it is productive oi many 
disadvantages. The bard being bifujtid down by itv aibitrary 
.laws* vvhicE laid a chain upon almost^each alternate w'uid* wavS 
induced to employ terms m secondary and oblique senses* and 
honce we not nnfrft^Cbfl^ tneet with expressions which we have 
(Qdicuityin reconciling wjth the sense.of the passage in whuh 
they occur, while their detiA:hed meaning ?s simple and ob\ lous. 

We now.proceed tp make a few passing remarks upon the 
language in whioh the poem is written. Smith, the cata¬ 
logue-writer of the.ColttoAian Library* in describing t|ie Heliand* 
tells us that it is composed in LmAnfranco- Danic^i*^ Where 
he obtained this,picce of iaformumni we kj0w uot* uor.WtlK we 
pause for the purpose of refutii^ an absurdity. The 
opinion of Hickes, however* is of more .Height both worn his 
experience in such matters^ and^li^use the dectsiob he pro- 
^uouneed upon the questiob ha^ irf^aioed lu&puted until a 
veiy recent period. He SO Warmly upon the 

value of the mauusciipt that we Our readefs of 

the ple^sulw of peHising a translao^ ^ passa^* 

“ Amongst the books, whetlfiir in* m^seri^ winch are 

Obs^tial towards the<sMl^nmeHtDf a eovrejitinteqpwi^ or the Fraaeo- 
'J'heotise languid, w a vditune iii'’the^l!lotteuiaa collecfion to 
which T wqtdd your atten^i^ Jtt |NttipturtAtic f^spel 

* The allasioos of Gbaaoer and 0 «wo}|;Ub nn wait Inwln^ seed nof here be 
repeated* 
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Hynnqnj in rythm, and agrees in metre, style, and the general rtruc- 
turo of its diction, very closely «itli the version of (genesis gcueially 
attributed to Ctcdmoii. I am inclined to rank this volume amongst, the 
I'ranco-Thcotisc writings, and yet I am aware that arguments may be 
uiged against the truth of this positnn. I was formerly jjnduced to 
t lew it as the production of soii|e Anglo-Saxonj) who flourished between 
tiie conversion of his nation to the Christian faith, and the first irrup¬ 
tion of the Danes: in other words, botween the years 601, and 7ill3. 
Uetween those two dates the Anglo-Saxons must, of necessity, have 
used the Franco-Theotisc language in the same pure and unalloyed 
..tate in which they introduced it into this island. Subsequently, how- 
ex ci, I withdrew it from the Saxons, and attributed the merit of ita 
performance to some Frank, whom wc may suppose to have com- 
jiletcd it under the reign of Charlemagne- Hut whether this manu¬ 
script be Anglo-Saxon, or Franco-Theotisc, I consider it of the utmost 
importance. It surpasses every other monument of the sam^- age by 
the copiousness of its style, and the splendour of its dietion; its an-** 
tiquily IS demonstrated by the purity of its hiognuge; and upon the 
whole, it may be placed in the nt'xt rank of e^eelienco to the Gospels 
oi U)pbtla^, to wliich alone, in my opinion, it should yickl in the esti¬ 
mation of every student of the undent*northern languages." 

The doubts which very, naturally arise in the niind of the 
reader, as to the final inference to be diawn from the hesitating 
and contradictory seiitimeifts here expressed, aie removed by 
finding that llickes must have decided in favour of the Francic 
character of the llcliand, for ruhis<5rammar<»nliatlanguage the 
aiithoiitics for seveial of his inflections of noups and 'Verbs, as 
well ars many of the ililcj df syntax, are -derived from its pages^ 
In this point, as also in some others in the preceding quoUitiun, 
w ilh all due deference, we cannot agree with him. For instance, 
w u consider his position as inc^able of defence when he asserts 
that the language which the Saxons introduced iutd England 
must have been Francic, for there is evidetfoe almost amounting 
to proof that it must have been Scandinavian. Bui to return ; 
\\(? think that all who take the trouble of turning over the pages 
of his Francic Cframmar, will find enough in it to couvinco 
them that the ianguscge there illustrated^' and the language of the 
lleliaud, have sufficient liaarks of contradistinction to pscvcnt 
them from being itk^nltfiod. ‘ Not only they differ in cxtciior 
appearance, but thejre arecs^qUerital evidenees which evince tlieir 
disiiuction. Tho nn^annec hcvoral of the imnns and 

veibs are inflected in the differs so widely from 

the ftirni used by the •tindouliie^ Vlhsudc authors Tatiaii and 
Otfriid, that^ distinct paradignia is given u^ by Hiekes, And 
as if this were not eiridettce*sdfficteBtIy convincing, tells us 
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expressly tliat these inllectious of tlie Hcliand approach veiy 
neatly to the Saxon mode of declension, so nearly indeed* that 
he IS compelled to st)le them the Saxon forms of the Franco- 
'I’heotisc. We veiiluic, in the outset, to dissent from an arrange- 
mi'tU which includes the language of the poem c are consider¬ 
ing amongst those of the Francic writers. VVe allow that they 
have much in common, as nyich indeed as cls^rly testifies that 
they aie descended from one common parent, and are sister dia¬ 
lects. But they have also many points of discrimination, and 
many discrepancies which cannot be reconciled witii each other; 
and we observe many peculiaiities which are far from common to 
both. This difference commences with the first rudiment’s of 
the giammar, and pervades it until wc reach its most refined 
nicetjes^; it is alike obscr<^able in the alphabet and in the svntax. 
^„j^ithough our opinion is that the Ifcliaud is ccitahily Saxon, we 
admit that there ai e in it many forms of iuAcctioii, as w cll as t ntiic 
vocables which do not occur in the pages of any Saxon wiitei, 
and which indicate an oiigiii decidedly Francic. We icmaik a 
deficiency, besides, of those* woids of Scandinavian descent, of 
which so many are to be found in some of our Saxon poetty, 
mote especially Beowulf, whovsc JBatiish origin has been so 
satisfactorily demoiistrated. In 'conformity with this, many 
words 'are illustrated in the Glossary of Schiltcr, for whn-h we 
seaich in vain in the Dictionary of^Lye. As these occur in the 
piincipal part ofi^the line, forming its very stamina, and as the 
very existence of that vital and coiist^tuent clement, the aliiteia- 
^ lion, hangs upon them,' we cannot 'consider them mere dialectal 
\aiiations, which may be accounted for by supposing them 
the aibitrary changes of the scrivener by whom the manusciipt 
was copfed, and that he adopted this mode of accommodating it 
to the language of bis tribe and ^era. Upon the whole, then, wc 
have no hesitation in saying, that it is wHUen in Saxon, with a 
veiy slight commixture of Francic, so ilight indeed as'" almost to 
reuder the term Franco-Saxon a mtanomer, but enough to 
prevent us fiom considering it ae pure Anglo-Saxon, or the 
patiisli or Norman foitiM oftlhatiftnguagc.’* In other words, it 
is written in that laiigua^ j^eneraffy styled old Saxon, or puie 
Saxon—a language equally distinct firom the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Danq-Saxon and the Francnc* Hoi ^ most satisfactoiy way for 



* ,AVhen speak of the Danish dialect of tbd ‘Saxoit, are wUb it to be understood 
that we do ^*iurrcly because it is a theory ,|immcnrted by the aothoil^ of Hickes. Wc 
shall avail ourselves of afatare oppoartmutr orMprassiiieoar vians opoa this subject. 
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a)! parties, is that the leader should jud{>e loi Imnscfft ii \\e 
hasten to enable him to do by the subjoining: specimen, 'fin 
nxtof the Heliand beie given in general loliovvs the Miiuuh 
copy, save in one or two iiistau<;e;f, uhcie that suggested b^ tlu 
Cotton one has l^ecn admitted as preteiable. Ine* lines aie 
ai ranged act ui ding to the style of Saxon poetry, and that the 
alliteration niay^be the more easily perteivid, those letteis by 
whidi il is foimed throughout, are distinguished by being punted 
in the Italic character. We may here statu that the adoption of 
this rvthiu is another argument against the Fiancic oiigin of this 
[)<)< in, for although the Anglo Saxon and Scandinavian poetry 
is univoisally formed in this ineasuic, our raemoiy dues not supply 
us with any Francic or Atniannic poem (with the exception ot ttie 
Wcissenbnin Hjmii and the verv cuiious fiugment of llilti- 
brand and Hathubiant) which we can (|uote ns an instance of iU 
ot iiaving been euipiojed by those nations. X^tm trans¬ 

lation sums at nothing higher than a fuitiiful inteipretation of 
the text of the prticding column, and it h hoped that the 
dtsiie to attain that object will foi^m a suiKcicnt excuse for its 
stiffness and constiaint. We have a few words to say in 
offeiing oiu Saxon versioir to the reader^Ve have taken the 
tioubb ul fuiinuig it that hf may compare it lino by Ime, and 
word by word with the corresponding passage of the Heliand, 
and ill doing so ho will A^t full to observe bow closely the 
two columns agree, how seldom we are uiidiPP the necessity oi 
forming our potUon l>v invitnig ^ word in it which has not il^ 
piototype in the HuiiaAd,*dnd how fiequentiy the Saxon is 
attained bj simply altering a few vowels t>i liquids of the 
oiiginal, into others of a similar enunciation. We have not at¬ 
tained this end by the compiomisc of any cbaracteustics which 
distinguish the language of bur ancestors, nor do wc wish to 
airogate qny merit to ourselves, when we assert tl^at it n entirely 
injcceping with the genius of their poetry, and that the whole 
might rank with the paraphrase of Cieduion, or the fiagment 
of Judith, so closely do they resemble each otlier m styU 
and maunei. Tbp Latin, translalioti wilt be found a sufBcuntly 
accuiate key to this version, except in the very few instance«« 
pointed out in the notes. The subject we have chosen is tin 
introduction to t|ie Sermon nji the I^Cotint, and the fust qi the 
Beatitudes, founded*upon these wor^: And seeing the multi¬ 
tudes^ he went up into a tmountal^s and-Mlx n he was set, liis 
disciples came unto hini^ and lle^dpened In motUh, and taiigHi 
them, sayinm Blesspd are tjic^poor in spliit, foi tnclus is tho 
Kingdom of Heaven.'* v. vi. 3* 
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Hi hand• 

llun wt iin llie landes hirdi 
Gtfgiiiuutird for lliritt ^uniaii, 
Codei cgan bui ii 
Uueldii mid ia 4;>racttn, 
■S;«Bliuu(iVd inuimg, 

Tierciiii tliiu ^ludt, 

IIiio Aie {of godet 
Alt thesuiii uucrnidiiked, 
f^iiikran acuidlii. 

ShI ini tlio ciidi Auoigoda, 

1 ndi ub «ir Hn lungb. 

Uotts ira bold an U bugf, 
//flag drolitin' 
jtfildi ttii is tnodt* f 
Endi till* is mniid antioc, 
r^Hisde mid u uuordiin, 
f/ualdandi'S ;unu > 

Afaiiag murJk. lliing 
4iiidi them fliannunt 
Sdgde spabnn uuordon. 

Them tb« li« te tberu spiicii 
Oist alottualdo 
Gt'curen habda 
nuuiiiLe uusrm otiaro 
Ji mniniHnno 
fiode iiucitliooloO, 

((UHionti cutmics 
&agde iin tho te sodc 
Quad that thie salige uuuiin 
JUan an tbesoru middiigaid 

* Thir her an iro ntode uaisa^ * 
Arnio thurh odroodi ' 

‘i V* m is tliat rnuiga rtki 
Siiiiido bclagiic * 

Au liebanuuange 
Sinlib fargebenJ'-xP. 3B« 


J itin TranshttMn> 
i uiiL sedebat se terra ettstos, 
Lregioiic (tt )corain huminibus; 
Dei pio|)iiiis dims 
Voluit cum ejus sermooibus, 
Sapicutia (ficU raulla, 
l^icerr hum pupuli^Oi 
ijloi illi laiidem Deo 
In bos rmutdo 
Agere debent. 

Sedebat se tunc, atq. tacebat 
Procumbebalq se |>ei longum. 
Full iliis arnicas in ejusineiita 
biiictus DumiRUv' 
lieingnos ip anima ejus, 
lit tunc 0 $ reseidvit, 

Docebat cum e^ns verbis 
GuberiiantiN dims' 

Multa pnoclnra 
Dt lilis boiDiiiibus 
DiMt sapientibiis verbis 
liis qiius tile huic <>01111001 
Christus uiniii(>ot< ns 
Klectus erjit. 

Qui fuerunt, omnimn 
Mtscrorum 
Deo ina\inic dilecti ^ 
ilotninfini geiitis. 

Nairavii ilTis tuuc^ro certo, 
Disit, eos faustos csibi 
Homines m luuih url^, 

• 

Qui bic, in eoruin menbserant 
Paujieres humilitatls causb. 
IliU est ista mtei iiakrj;giO| * 
Val^fe sanctam munus 
In oosli campo 
Ferpetua vita data,. 


Sarm Vtr$i(m, 

Tbicnne»st hiinselandesbirde 

Oiifcniiwcard foreUiarnguman. 

Godes agin ham 

If'oidd imd bis sprseenm 

ITisa* word roanag 

rberan timne feode 

Hn tbd Me gode 

On Qiissiiin ueorold rice 

TKeurciaii iceoidan 

Sat him tba, and su igude 

And sab aiui-Uiignc 

Wies tham Auld on his /iige 

ifalig drihten > 

itfild in his mode 

And tha iiis inotb onk ec 

Tf isadv luid his word am 

ll\ iildandes sunu' 

Muiidg lawihc tiling 
Ami tli.im oiaiinniii 
iSvgde iw<rsiuiit wordiiin 
riiatnj the he le tlimie iptate 
Cl 1st aiwealda' 

Gecoren bsefde 
/fwilce Mwruli dltra 
Earm'nianna 
Gode weuitlu sltin 
Giinieim c\ nm s 
He sa.de him tim i<> sothe 
Cwietli tint hn iLlige wicron 
Alanne on tinssuiii tniddin- 
gearde 

Tha hii on heora mode ii<eruii 
jBuinie thiiih ecnlmodc 
Them isalifes riu 
Swithc Aivtag )u 
An Aeobm wangc 
bin Ilf forgifenit 


But ail^ough we have expended much time in exhibiting the 
clainibof the Heiiand upon the attetitioil of those who arc tuitouv 
in the btudy of language, we would not, h) any meatus, w i»h to 
confinr Its interest within a circle so cirrmosciibcd, or to pas;i it 
over as unworthy of the attention of the poet and the man of 
taste. The author of it hag not confined himself in a ser\ilc 
• inauner to the History of tUe Four Evangelists; it is not a trans* 
latiun from them,—it is a poem founded upon the events they 

* Wisa C-wise) has here baen inttodiwsed, bc&sITM tbe Saxon language does not aulliorize 
the usg of *aiiy of the rompounda »i Sp^, sr&lch ii rather ainguTar, as it is found in 
thi other Srandinaviati and Teut^io t)raiiclMar«f thdf GotlGc. See a beaiitiiiil ct>nio- 
logy of it ill Waditer, voce Sftcchm. By the SdoptiSn ^ wua the alliteration is preseri ed, 
ibiit transferred from the letter s to to. • 

f. Shas ; Leie again the presence Uf Spaha caqses'a dlfficaltv, i»bieh ne have 
. iittemptedoto irniove by substituting »«r«ss^^jective. which ).>>e1lenders blandui. 

* Wo subjoin mt 'fi^lish veruon. for the ptfrpow of IrendefUqt die sense of the text 
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detail. Adopting their history as Uio groundwork, the poet it»- 
(orporates with it scehes>and ^\cnts from his own miaguiaUoii; 
and by blending these togetheri in a manner by no meaos^de- 
heient in skill of' design or power or execution, he fotuis'n whole, 
ill which w'e tiiid numerous passages breathing the spirit of true 
poesy. We shall endeavour to convey an idea of the manner in 
w Inch the more highly coloured passages of the poem arc depicted 
by the fancy of the bar4, by ofifprjing to our readers a portion 
w'hicli we consider a fair specimen of his manner. We select for 
tins pur|K>%e a description which includes nearly the w'hnfe inter- 
V lew between the Magi and Herod. However, w c ai e aware that 
the simple energy of the original is but feebly conveyed in the 
version which we here attempt to give; and m addition*to the 
pioveibial imperfection of a translation, fis the medium of con-** 
veyiiig a correct idea of the nieiit of an orlgittsl, a special 
apology is requisite for the first ICssay of aii Apprentice m the 
di\ lilt! art of Poetry,’* 

There caihc from far 

Tltrec prophets, following the sinning star, 

A I leaven-directed band * wild ways they tr6d, 

Tiieii only guide the boacon light of God. 

Theirs was the wish diat child of Hedvcn to sec. 

To be his slaves, to o^r on bent knee 
The tribute of tbeir wofship.* Still the flame 
Shone, till the kings to Herod’s.palace cafISe. 

Within that palace, jfej^ting in high ^tate^, 

Surrounded by his^:ourtiers, Herod sate. * 

He had the art to wear no trace of sin. 

Whilst all was utter worthlessness within. 


more obvious, the object of the Laiip one being rather tfr Uliistrate tbe grammatical 
constmetion <4 the orightak 

Th«ui the ruler of tbc isnd sealed hiniselt 


TIu' bon of God! 

Opposite tbe people. 

He VIidled with his disCilakit 
To teach that people 
Many wise aayin(^: 

In what nti^ner 
Ttiey should God ^ 

In this wori^' 

He sat and WM silent. 

And rediaed hifavelf. 

He, the*llo}y ILoid, « 

\\ aa faitliAii to tiwm ^ Ids sUols 
And also affectionateia hb mhid. 
Then the Son of the Ahal^ty 
Opened Ins mOutii, 

And taught lu lus words 
Many ei^leat things, ^ 


And to these men 
'Whom jie had selpAed 
To tills conference, 

^ho were of all 
The human race, 

Ofihe proj^ny of men. 

By Gog the most beloved,) 

‘ To Uwsa (%t:ist Omnipotent 
hanlferamuh, 

Thai thMo Men 
Were happy b tins world. 
Who bereipm'ir minds 
Wem hmohfe b «ph it. • 

To theta Is auefenml region, 
A very holy gilt given, 

Even avertasun^ life 
In the kingdom of heavea. 
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Tr> smooth the brow with most dissembling art» 
Whilstt hate and vcngeanrc rankled at his heart. 

The niouaich ^paket Declare to all around, 
What cause thus leads you fr(|m ywir navise giountjl ^ 
luto btiange regions have yc uandei'd, where 
No bieath reminds yofi ot your native nii . 

Yc ate far distant fiom your Eastein strand, 

Yc me but exiles in a stianger's land. 

And yet the led gold shines on every slave, 

And ye base <dl that loyalty can crave. 

1 maik yoiu aspect, and your beanng proud, 

Ye me no hirelings from the vulgar crowd. 

Nutnic'b nobility speaks irom your face, 

And marks you branches ol a kingly lace. 

JMy eyes bcue nie'er beheld $0 lati a train. 

Since fiist luy sceptre ruled this wide domain,’* 

Then sp,ike the stiangers fiom the Eastern land,— 
Easy the task to answer thy demand. 

To show thee why wc left our distant home, 

\ni\ thioiigh far cUiues, wbatlaith has bid ns roam. 
Holding communion with tlm Ood of love, 

Piuphets once lived, to whom the task was given 
'Jo pioffei us assistance from j^bovc, 

Ami cheei us 00 , with comfort drawn fiom Heaven. 
\\ iihin land tliere dwelt in other yeais 
One who wa? wive beyoii4,tkc sou‘ of eattb , 
Thcaigh now' bis*lot is wbeie lifeHiath no tcais. 

Vet still his name is cheiisbed, and gives biitb 
To loity thoughts. To him bur God revealed 
«{li$ counsels, throngb lobg ages kept concealed. 

The time gl his piobatiou bcr& was spent. 

And lie svas beckoned from tbit wtnld away. 

The spit it was recalled, which God Inal lent 
^'o teach his will unto the sons of day. 

But when the fated dmc at length drew nc;gr. 

When he must quit each ptoasurc and each tear. 

When death ardht pact h:tn all household mirth, 
And wrench each link that bound him to the earth. 
And guide his soul to realms of purer light. 

He summon'd bis oottip^bns (fCmnd b!s bed, 
Although the shadows de»eoed intef night 

bich gathered o'er ht^ eyes.j and thus he said 
To those, the heirs of pri^scs, s^hose power 
j‘<hould long outlive the straggle of thai hour 
“ Jn futnirftl ages, to this tVorld shall rise 
'* A mighty chief, the powerful etd thf wise j 
** from noble ancestry this con^w^ror swings, 

** And<m bisi^eins shall flow the blood oltiings.. 
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** And God, his father, shall each prince command 
** To bow, and yield their sceptres to his hand : 

And Ids the rule of Heaven and earth shall be 
** Till time shall mdt into Aemity. 

** In the Hune hour |rrhich gives this conqueror birtbf 
A stqp shall shed its lustre On the earth. 

** When ye^sboU see that stir of hcav'nly my. 

Gird up your loins and hasten on the way. 

'' And it shall be your leader through each wild, 

" Until ye reach the birth-place of that child ” , 

—Long years have passed since these worclb were spoVen* 

But still the might God remains the same; * 

And we have seen on high the shining token, 

And owned the truth established by the flame. 

Each morn the splendour of tbc heaven>born star 
Rose to our sight, to guide us on our way. 

And led by it, wc wandered from afar * 

O’er heath and niountuin, many a devious way. 

This specimen enables us to* foim a fair estimate of the 
muniKi of the poet. We arc uncertain whether we should 
mention, as a subject of approbation, or as a cause of regret, that 
the wild and >et poetic legends of the middle ages find no place 
ill the pages of the Heliand. Wc search in vain for th<5 marvel¬ 
lous history or even the names of the three Magi,* although its 
frequent recuirence shows that it must htmlx^cn one of the 
most pervading Actions of the age. Tbe^pecimen we have 
printed e.xliibits, it true* at departure,from the siinpiirity of 

Gospel, but it is sober reason compared to the highly wrought 
fictions of the Koniance. Tho crucifixion is completed without 
the aid of the bhiid knight Longeus,t and what is^‘still more 


* According to tlie Legend they wcks named Hcichlor, Balihaiiftr nnd Caspar. 
They are vdty frequently tbentioned iulbe tbcdlcglcal writUigs orthe middio a^es, but 
ilw' nioti copious account ia to be fotmd in a anmlT volame, enptyntedot IVnimtUit hy 
UvHkyuthc IVottie.' At It !s from bring C(nii|aon, the title is ticrc giM'ti eiitin'. 

" Here begjimelh the lyf of I’lc Tbre Kynfn of Gotcyn fro that Qune llie_Y sought our 
Lord God AlmyglUy anfi came toBcdlCeni wnd WMShypped hym and offitd to bym , 
\iito the tymen tbeir doth ^as It is drawee oqt ofeyuen bokci and put iu tmt) and 
how they were traitalate fro place to place/ > 
t Wc willingly qeoto some lines from tike ringoJar poem nf the Vi«ions of Pierrr 
I’lowman, which ibe reader will obseftnii wiiq^in the same rytbm with the lleliand. 
Ac thcr < am l^tb a biynde koy^M whh Jfientt spew yground * • 

, Hibttt 1 onjfevt as tbsjettere trilcfh*\hd lose lius sight 

By fore Pdate oto’’ psaple, b tbcplh^^f^ bthri de 
* Ac luaugery hue meny xetb. he was mad dm 
To jouite iritb L H. C. this blyndc JuM ImSlrat 
Fur alle Itii were oabaidy. tih«|baf^ tbeoUv stonde 
To touriie hym oUi’’ to fryne bym.cib* to tokcbym dounc ano grave iiyn» 

Bute this biyode bachelor, that blvli^ thorw tliebcitc 
1 he bk*od sprang down, fbi.sper'Witd unsperrede the kiiy^tcs eyen. 

' ^ * iEt^. p.^S43. 
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ahtonisbing, ihore i-* no trace of the commonett of all common 
legcndfi, the Harrowing of llelU* As If to make atonement foi 
these, wo tind some passages where the poet is oiiginal, but 
the) bxliibit merely morali/atidhs of certain events, or what used 
some years ago to be termed improvements, ^ut while we dis¬ 
claim ail intention of lowering our bard, by plncing him on a 
level with a inethodist parson, we are compelled ► to admit that 
in this respect only, we are a iittle'> disappointed with hnn. 
The passages which are of the nature we state, are as follows: 
a moralizatiou upon the parable of the Master of the Vmoy.iul 
and his jbibotirers, evtciidiug through two pages; upon the heal¬ 
ing of the two blind men near Jericho, the same length; a 
digression upon the crime'and repciitance of Peter, one page; 
^jind an Cpisodef upon Satan attempting to procure the pardon 
and to save the life of our Savioui through the intervention ot 
the w'ife of Pilate, whom he terrifies by dreams* Upon tiu* 
whole, this poem adheres to the prototype in a matinei which w c 
should not have expected, aiid*which is the more shigular, since 
the nearly coeval producMons of Csedmon and Judith aie en¬ 
titled to the merit of being ranked as original pieces of poetry, 
foi although the plot of each is borrbweijl from Script me, the 
incidents ami dialogue‘spring fium fancy oi the haid. 

Put if the iieliaiid be dchcieiit 4n the legends which w'eic 
engrafted by the AnjjjerstitioJi df those dark ages upon the true 
histoiy, it is equally so in those perverted interpietatioiis which 
V:u‘ clergy of the time wrqstcd out of seemingly obvious passages, 
by which they authorized their innovations. One specimen 
among m&ny will suffice, as exemplifying the Judicious manner 
in winch "these passages are leodered by our poet, who seems in 
tins instance to have trusted to the voice of his own sound com¬ 
mon sense. In speaking of the iiistitatioii of the sacrament of 
the htmi’s Sup'per, he calls it ** helag hcHdi** Now throughout 
the wliole of tins poem, the word belidi” is used to express 
an image, an example, a t;ype, si|pi, or repiesentatiou, but most 
ficqucutly a paiablc. Tliis exhtbits % most satisfactory pi oof 
that the ridiculous doctnue^of the actual presence in the Eu¬ 
charist w as eithei not promulgated then, or that it was rejected 
with the contempt it deserved. Sfi^ny otheV example,, equally 
couviAcing, might be selected, but that wjiich we have cited 


• rhe Harrowing of Hell it fountfeU da«ey «pon an hwwrJegt inttrpretation of loat 
•rhefc of the ( rede, w iitqb atatea that our $4«M«r dettewled infs ffefi. 1 he reader is 
leferred to Uie evposKton M |h» article by VeaNon. to the Gospel of Nicodeinus, the 
Vision!, abos.' I ju (1, page 953, et s^., aud to a dusertadon bearing this title in ilie 
1)1.1 tiaiic Mjateiies ot Hone, 
t Cfr, Vi^ons of jj^jcrce PJOwmao, p. SSf. '■ • 
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woultl be enough, to have eutiUed our bard to an hotiuiirablo 
station amongst the tnembeis which t'ornpoite the ** Catuhg>us 
Teiliitm VetiiaiiSf'* bdd this mouuiiient of the purity of his inith 
fallen undei the iuspeeidon of its uathor. . e 

We cdniiut bid this.igterestiug'production adieu without ex¬ 
pressing onih cordial thanks to its editor for the pleasure and 
iiifurniation wiiich.be has afforded us, and of adding our voice to 
tli<' approbation wUcli all must bestow upon this new instance 
ol his zeal, his industry* and his learning. 


* In this carious and almost unknown work, tbr pasaagci occur to which v,v have 
.iirv‘ad^ alluded in the be^nniiig of this articir, wliich cannot find a more approinititc 
pUic tlian In the paper designed to illostnite a similar production, ^'he poem iieic 
spoken of is at present unknown, and the description given of it (of w^ich tlie follawing 
arc tlie most interesting portions) is such as to'wako its discovery an object most 
ardently to be desired. We give tlic most Interesting portions of the description. 
'* Prtecepit namque Ludovkus, piissinius Aipgustus, cuidam viro de gcnlo Saxonuni, qui 
apiid sttos non ignubtlis vaU's habebator, iit veins ac dovutn Testemcntuni in Gcituani- 
caiii lingitam poetice tiansferre studercCJ quatenus non »ulau<nteratis^ verum eti.un 
illitiiatis, sacra divinorum prsceptorum lectio pandereiur. Qui jussis imperialibus 
hlictitiii obtetnperans, iiimicum eo facilius, quo desuper ^admomtus est prius, ad 
tarn difhulc tamquc arduum Sa statim contulit opos^ pofius fameu coi^eus dv 
adjuluiio obtemperantiai, quam do sum lugeuio parvitatisi. Igitar a mundi creatioiic 
imtiuiii capicns, ju\ta liistorur^eritatciii, qussqun excellentiora sumniatiiu dcccrpeiis. 
ct liiivrdum quHidam ubi coinmodum diixit, mysijco sensu depingens, ad finem tuiuis 
vetens ac iiuvi testamenti inter^Vqikndo mure poetico, satis feMta eloqueiitia perduxit. 
Quod opus tain lucKie, tamquc clegaifler juxta idi<an|..il>ios liiiguas compusuit, A 
audkntihus ac intelligcntibns non minimam sui deeotlfqulcedinciu pricstet. Juxta 
iDormti vero illius pueaiatis, amye opus per oitpas distlAxit, quas nos Icotioncs* v<.l 
sententias (lossumas appellate. * • . ^ 

** Ferunt leundBoi vatein, dnm udhuc artis bqios peuitus esSet ignaius, in sonmis 
tsse admonitniu, ut sacia* legis ivoB^epta ad oantuenam propria lingua, congrua luo- 
dulationc coaptaret. Quam ndinCokioitetn, nemo veram esse atgbigit, qui htijus 
carminis notitiaro, studiumque ejos pomposUorh atqaC desiderii 8nl)platienem hnbehit. 
Tantauamque CD{na verbt^tn, tantauoe etcmdlentia sensoum rcsplendet, ut runcts 
Ttiaudisea poemata suo vincat fid. 16d£. p. 93. 

Doe^ not this story of the Heaven'taugbt poet, and the suigect opon which he t xur.- 
Hsed his powers, remind us strongly of our bwn Cmdmon f 
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Aht. VI.—1. Jlisloire Fimmiere deia Prdncedepuis torigine de 
la Monarrhie Fannk 1JB28, par M. Bresson. 2 tom. 

" 8vo. ' Paris. 1829./ ' , ^ i ' 

2. A nnvnire du Budgtt, pu Dictiminaim 'Annuel d^s depenm. et 
des rerettes de Vctair par M. Rbcb. 2 8vo.. Pans. 1830. 

These are carious volumes; not only (ts^lffTordiiig a view of the 
past and pre^sent systems of administeriilg the revenue of a coun> 
try so important in itself, and in its relations to the British em¬ 
pire, but as» furnishing philosophy with materials for a natural 
llistory of Finance. The administration of national revenue 
could have pto existence in the rudest slate of despotic guvern- 
nient, when all ^as managed by '* the strong handand contri¬ 
butions were levied from the people, by the same means as booty 
from the enemy. Ttoc most andent of the French Taxes, the 
Taillet partakes exactly of this character, and may be traced to 
the practice of the feudal lordsJttippiying their occasional wants 
by exactions from their vassals, equally arbitrary in amount 
and in apportionment. Whed'.^ the kii^s became lords para¬ 
mount in fact, as well as in pile, they levied this tax, in their own 
name,, on dll the vassals of their kingdoitt; but ventured not to 
c.xteiid its operatiofi to those who bad^fore levied it for them¬ 
selves; iiencc the exq^irlion of the' nobles and ecclesiastics, which 
WHS perpetuated by the selfishness of their successors, and by the 
iin}hiitei)ce, or pusillaqhiHty; pf the kilmV. *ln some provinces it 
M as a tax only on re^, property according to its valuation in the 
(Hiblic register: but, in general it was a personal tax. and propor¬ 
tioned to the* ^supposed circumstaidibs of each individual. The 
apportionment was regulated, for. sonle^ Cfaithries, by commis¬ 
sioners under the appointment of the treasury. This'fas may well 
be supposed) was attended with suf^monstroutf abuse, that in the 
time of Lewis XIII. that duty was eXvClusively referred to a royal 
coomiissiuner in each district^'. ’Hhis indeed increased the royal 
revenue near nine millions pf imes; .but the people wished the 
former system back agaid^ and the povv6)r of the crown was 
enorniously augmented, ft is to observe how tlfe .ori- 

ginai cliaracter^pf^any institution seetfisf^to descend;,bho the,idio¬ 
syncrasies or it family-^institution, jfi'ohi gpftejratidn to g^i^ra- 
tion. This lax, so arbitr^y ifi its origii%,of^nthiued to be equally 
so ill its progress, and alic cbuld be Augmented at plea¬ 
sure, without the form|i$<^of registeri^ag in the courts «r parlia¬ 
ments, but feerely b‘>'-U dec*'®® of the* council; and that often 
issued without, even cdti^ulting the sovereign. It may readily, 
therefore, be coticeif^^ed, how this becaifie ^ dernier resort in all 
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the emergeoGies Qf irtate, ti)} it yras at last swept away in the 
terrible expurgation of the ^revolutionary fihs, which it had so 
much contributed to One other gr^nd tessoir is to be 


learned from .die histoy of ^t^ateuC;—it was; at first, occasional 
only, and esp^iei. cirdumstunces wexe thought neceiifry to be 
alleged, in jhstiocationpi' itabsing levied ^ it becaibe pefintently 
rstabli.s}]ed,«^8pd when ? on the first establishment, by Charles 
Vll. of a stahdmg army; dius exhibiting .the. connection bc> 
tween a permanently oppressive tax, and a periiiabent means 6f 
enforcing it. . 

As society b^Otpes somewhnt less rude, even despotism ia 
obliged to veil its spe^iations; and cunning, ^^*the wisdom of the 
weak,” begins to be si^lbstitutcd for open foi'ce^ ^ H^ice jthe first 
recorded measure'of the first l ecorded^jPrencb tpinisterof fiadicc 
(Marigiiy A*0. tSOl.) .is the defiasin^g olf the coin. It is noi 
surprising, that this gross mode of swindlihg sliould have suggested 
itself to the financiers, and been blindly*tolerated by the people, 
of a barbarous age; bujtit is extraordinary that the samu..cium.sy 
tri<-k was repeated, and tolerated dirough sitccessive ages of iii- 
crea.sii)g ipipiovcment in political, institufioiis, ^nd^general know¬ 
ledge; drough doubtless*in some degf.ee, contMlhd ip proportion 
to the progress of these. .Thus, wb,i(^ in England)'the nominal 
pound of silver was gradually itiduced to less tljaii a third of a r^i 
pound, and the pound of gold was cphihiHnto nearly four times 
the same nomimiLvaitusi in Scodand the nopiinal pound of fulvcr 
was, by successive reductions, brought to the thirty-sixth puft of a 
real pOUnd, and the pound of gold was coined into twenty-eight 
times the same nominal value. \ ,, 

It is not, however, easy to conceive hOw even tho tyranny of the 
beginning of die fburt(^)||h ..century . Cot|ld succeed (as is said by 
Bres;{on,toin.i. n; 19d*) |d forcin|gbtdiyidua}s to.carry iii good money 
to be excimngea.vfor bad at the Exebepner': for, in tlie elegant 


■ * I all, w would % ycry strange 

idii! her ipdles for the mange, 

^ no‘body call deny.** 

'' Yet die ind^ lefincd XIV’s*agp seems to 

' have ^urmounStfeven this oh tiunon9a,en 1053, 

yitie dimimiti^d*^^ ^ 


yhedimiiiutidbd’dn sikiliih^nartiesmonhnics gradation. Cette 
operation ei^ageams part^wcrs ^^pipter leur arggntsoitau finan¬ 


cier, soitftfu brought tnUhei* old coin and 

received seciii^y^ itis t|i.|i^^l|ttppos^,. for one slkw%ioie: thereby 
adding the interest; a botius of ISj ptst cent,, at the 

cxpenfc of the nation, whoi^ mdtiey was dcif'eciatqil.* Indeed the 
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dopreciution c(f money always involves, beaidciStlie national los‘< in 
the transaction, a further sutFering Jp^ojn inerfiaM taxation—tor 
the nominal price of lal^ur and'.ifemoditlea rising in propor¬ 
tion as tfie currency, is'deprecwfi^i:^vernroent, coiii to 

have the same demand for labour and us ^pfodu^ts, must in order 
to command tbcsd, raisCi by taxation, a larger portion^of such cur¬ 
Obvious as these truths are—much Fiiu^ed as is the cnliglit- 
eninent of tW nineteenth century, and cobspicuous as Britain 
Stands in that light, she, with her excessive issim of inconverti¬ 
ble paper-curfency, has no right to ridicule the blind or abject 
submission of remoter times, and other countries; 

... .»■. Quid rides ? mutato nomine de te. 

•* Fabula nerratur, . . • . • 

Cogeiis et piotis tanquam gaudere tabellis, 

Ncscis qucKi valeat minimus, quein prebeat usum. 

From the disquisitions under tlie W'ord Gabelle in Du Cange, 
and Menage, a tax on salt would seem,to..have been early intro¬ 
duced, (certainly before the tfrae^of Sfc’^Uuis,) but it was not 
made pei-pctual, and drganhted as a royid monopoly, till the reign 
of Philip de Valois. The’woid origipallJlr signified any tax; but 
from-the odious character of the tax on^lt, became appropriate 
t2» that; as the Devil the chief of.the evil ones^ It seemed to 
comprehend all that wp.qbjectidttablc in ^ny tax. It was a mo- 
nopiSy, a word of.itsclirthtplying multiplrcities of abuse; it was a 
» mouoj^ly; a mig^/aggravationHis—as including a large 
expenditure iti manageli^ht^that payment by the people, 


only to the king at the king’s.buying^^-afid t#te;consumer bould 
buy it only of the king at oie wng^or was the 
consumer allowed to ji^gO of "the..|fqanMty Ee.abpiiW'waqt^but 
wrs compelled to purthasft irt^.'fud^t^ou to thp num^ 
family; add that, which, witS prudi^iiViWouJa^Ilave 

1_ Jam-' ^ fHP' ' i. <ia 


been a reason ibr • economisj 

id 


umerem, pruviiicjcn 

to difierent rates of .^o jiidge of, these rates, we must 

premise, thrft (p whojiy exempt froth the gabelle, salt varied 
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in price from two to ei^lit or nine livTc:; the quintal lu pome 
provinces, “ les provinces de grandes gabelles/^ the average quan¬ 
tity rc<]uired to be purchased, per head was ab^ve nine pounds, 
and the price sixty>two livresuper qniiitah In ^otpe t\veuty-tke 
pounds \veight* per head above eight years 'of age, and sixteen 
livres the quintat . Codeeivo' ndxt door licigbboiirs udequatly sup¬ 
plied, in p}'p|i^ortion tb' their ^nts, throughout; all/.t1i»',prbviiiccs 
subject to the tax i and contiguous provinces, separat«;4 Oitly by 
ininginary lines,'Supplied at such very difierept rat|^, (}r‘ohibited 
under the sevoi^t peni^ties, front aCcommodatiqig'each other^s 
wants, and subjected tq'lihe most, hateful sjfsj^m'of espial to 
prevent their doing so. And can we: wonder’ that the people 
siiould, after centuri^ of ecidiiran^., have b^en at length, roused 
into contempt and hatred^df a government, at once so gratuitously, 
and so cruelly oppressivef Again, it 'may be' useful to observe, 
that this disgrace, eveb of a despotic government, and of barba- 
I DUS-ages, is, as faras part, at least; qf^me mischievous principle is 
concerned, not; without parallel in 'the present age, and in this 
fonnlry. Til! within'a"*fe\v years, this very article of salt was 
taxed, on ohe' side of the Tweed, at hfteeq slulfidgjp'^bushel, and 
on t! 1C other, at only six* shiijings. And to thi^ day^’^omc*niadc 
spirits ill Scotland aiid^ Ireland are Subject'diily’iii a duty of 
three shillings per gallon^ whilst in Etigla^ .the iiUpost is eight 
shillings., it is unnecesWy Iq dilate thq^temptations, wbich 
such a state of things olfprds to ahd it iii hardly pos¬ 

sible, by, any dUatatioii» td'‘'c^hvny an^adequate idea of the ^n’ils 
introduced into tlie social system by*thc prevalence of smuggling. 
For not only is the' principle of common honesty, undermined, 
but a'feeling'of disloyalty to government, ancl of hostility to its 
agents is generated, not merely in tbl! imiiiufacturers. But in the, 
necessarily much more nunierohs' class, <the consumers' of illicit 
products. With respect to goverbfftent, in Case of any political 
crisis, such a feeling might have a" very sinilitei' influence: and, in 
icgard to its agents, it ^ds tqfjj^eii^dnal Cdllistoiis, that tcrininatc 
often *111 homicide, scnn^bpics and .always in fosteriifga 

spirit of tymnnicala^Cin^rban^bppffi^^^ aitd 

ehfcuccrs of ^ |aw;. *atid|^ h^it .oF|lffedn evasion and spiteful 
rescutnient in ibis- iijfringe^q-f il,; _ j 

Taxes |inyii|gvafich tendyiWes. vi4i^ in Franco by means 
fo 6W^’ two 9^rf||b^S}';b,ut7 ttndisr the name of IFroifa 
de Triiite, or Transit44>^ty^|iiich^ aUni^t every article of 

iihfxnt antf ^tj^ort' as regaiw^ kipgdoriiin general, pnd as 

1 elated e^iiihdiUes between province and^ 

province 1t^^|i|''^eeni, .tbd'4i|ie1rent pix^vinces,* 

though nnder tli^lhirfe foyal canopy, 
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were separated by artificial barriers, along which, \var between 
the anuiggiers and excisemen was eternally waged. Some of 
this is ascribable to the circumstance of the kingdom having been 
funned by successive anftexatious>>of indep^ident-states, and the 
difficulty of uniting, under one system of government, people ac¬ 
customed to look on each other with thi hatred peculiar to bor¬ 
derers,-^** Solito inter accolas odfo/^-'* tmo iimrie <liscretis,‘€on- 
nexum odium,”—But Bresson refers the whole tb the caprice of 
one individi|bU King John, who entailed a galling System, wliich, 
after four hundred years, it required the'force of ,a revolution to 
break. Several of the provinces, it seems,'bad refused to coutii- 
bute to his imposition on tbeir’woods and forests, (culled, in the, 
language of the French finance, ** les aides,”) and he punished 
them by orVlaintng, that these province, (many of them in the 
hdsiit of the kingdom,) should be considered as alien to France, 
and that commodities pacing into tijoir territories should be sub¬ 
ject^ to the same duties as nf exported to a foreign country, 
what blindness of anger was b|>ye! as if he could punish ilic 
provinces receiving the commodities, Nvithout including in tlie 
punishment die unqdepdiiig provinces, which produced tliem. 

It is curious to observe, here, tha| talfes %ere ffieti onl\ levied 
on exports* Apparently,-it was imagined that goods going out 
of the kingdom must impoverish it; and that exportation should 
be discouraged by a tax, from which imports, fOf a(like reason,^ 
should be exempted^ aS if cxi^rters were such inveterate 
unetpies to-their country;t^^af ^hey would impoverisli it, at the 
expense of beggaring tliem|elves, by sending abroad products, 
for which they were to receive nl^,|^equivalent. the great 

burden of taxation is laid'on Imports,—rupon. just as absurd 
principles—as if a native woi^, l^y of the foreigner wlfat he 
conicl produce cheaper at home,-^bV.,as if he could only pay the 
foreigner in gold and as ifv'^ben'hbjpaid hiitf in gojd, he gave 
greater \alue than, he w^l^ have aiiy other commodity : 

for these are the assumpfiG^s^ on whh^ arC founded ail the jar- 
goh about the balauce. ^f tr^e, and die dangers of free^ade. 
Uu thisjatter subject,hpwav.ef> ^eris*is- soaie bazaf^ of our 
being misui^derstoorf; we speak ll^d|e .only of Oir absfiict prin**^ 
ciple, which, however Just, canomt;:#^r having been abandoned 
for ages, bfe at onpe adopted great Uigny, and 

great injustice to souidl Bff^ted trade is 4ike Wcst^lidian 
slavery,—no one cao dOubt ttshaving been so 
long oslablishsd, oth# ^fu|tabld claims are created, and due no¬ 
tice and kiw pi^pai^tort measti^^-iure j« for its total 
abolitioii. 3^us that the fettisraimposediby Jiea/i/e lion 
i, on the in^rcounfe^, bf j|wc^aQd*tld^ his "provinces, continued 
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to gall them for three hundred )oais, befoic au> mini>tei :it< 
tempted even to procure tlieir relaxation : and then the wisdom 
of Col belt could only effect a very paitial relief to fifteen of 
them. The rebt continued a century and a quarter long|'i, e>n1).- 
ject to the restjaitita vre have named : and even thobe not legu- 
iated by any common lale of impost^ but each imder a taiif oi 
its own, 80 as^o embarrass the |j|hneral commerce of the kingdom 
to a degree, which an Englishman of the present tlAies can 
scarcely conceive, or, conceiving it, can scarcely believe Uiat it 
could nave been borne for a day. 

Pei haps it was this obstructed communication, which made 
public loads of so much less ronsequence in France, and conti¬ 
nued theie a system, as ine!fiirieat for the purposes of coiistriu- 
tion and repair, as it was degrading and lyratmical to tfloic whose 
forced labour was applied to these operations^ Tiiis was tliV 
Corvc6, of all the taxes the one which engagi^ the gicatest num- 
bcis in support of the revolution that abolished it. It is thu^ 
well characterised by Bresson:*—^*Impf>t en nature, quo Ton 
exigeait des paysans; des homines qui tfavaient que Iciir salaite 
pour vivic, condamn^b a travaiilcr sans sataire; des families, qui 
lie subsistoient que par In ti avail dc leur chef, devoue^s ^ la faun 

ct k la misere;.cftiiin la forme absolue des xirdies, la 

duiete des coinmaudomens; la riguem des ameiides ei des exac-' 
tions, unissant la desolatlmi k la inisi^re, ct lluitnitiution au nial-« 
hour: tel est le tableau des corve^i;*^ butonly the outline. 
What a tenible hiding tip of the picture might be mode, if^we 
consider that the eiigtnehV, engag^ *fbr making or repairing u 
road, bad an unlimited power over the gratuitous l9bour of the 
district, to supply all his deficiencies in tlie mateiial^ employed, 
or in the mode of applying them, and ^the labour en which he 
might be so lavish* One fact alone may give an idea of the 
extent to which the persecution of the poor labourer might be 
carried! Under the pretext of fording the peasant to tiioic uine> 
*nultcd toil, die task assigned to him was to be perfoimed at a 
distance of several leagues from his home.f But the grievance 
was not only in the pea^nt, inquired to construct die pub¬ 
lic work, from vth^n all derived the least hr>ncfit, but 
that he atoAt was required to,performs it. The maxim ol llomun 
Law w'as **ad i|is|ructio]iS^ rtpars^otkeque itinuuni at pon- 
tium nulb^ g^nis ^homijm#* nuUiusdue efigmtatis ac venera- 
tionie^ ntaritis, cei^abs t Xnd the same was the prin¬ 

ciple of the fquitil^dtnoiis oM English statutes, and 'of tlq; acts 
- a . ...- 

^ T. i. piiw. , ' ’ t Btttito, tip. 5S. 

'f* s*'"' t Cwp* Jkir.Ov« 74.4f. 
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v^hich consolidated them,* compelUng all classes to contribute 
to the formation and maintenance of public roads. Such, at 
least, was the theory of our law—from which, bowevci, the piac- 
tice diifeis in two circumstances remarhubly elucidatoiy of na¬ 
tional character. In the first place, though the biw requires the 
cu-o[)uration of all occupiers of land^and tenement9 within the 
parish,”-^in practice, fAcy only We called upon, ^ho have the 
easy means of co-opqration,—namely, the rural population:— 
and, secondly, even the i urul population very seldom indeed call 
upon the labourer to fulfil his part. 

The exemption, however, of French nobles from taxation was 
not, as generally supposed, quite universah They weie subject 
to the tati/e for lands in their own occupation, ^aod to the capita¬ 
tion; at least to that part of It, which was general and personal, 
dmi fioni which the Dauphin himself was not excepted.” It was 
levied at a pi escribed rate on each of the twenty classes, into 
which the population was divided; the other part was levied on 
the classes subject to the taille, all. a per centage pn that tax* This 
was not inU'oduced till the desperate, state of Louis le Giands 
affairs drove him to the attempt; and the glare of his chai acter, 
operating on national vanity, enabled him to establish it, at fiist 
as a temporary, and then, (according tb,the course of such things,) 
as a permanent impost. 

Nobility in France having p^puntarV privileges, it became an 
object of speculatiofl^ctid |)urciiase, and the kings, from a very eai ly 
period, entered into iJie d^^sgracefu! traffic; thus at once contami¬ 
nating the fountain of holiour, add adfiTittiiig pollution to the 
stream. To such excess did this arrive, that it'was calculated that 
there were,tiot less, throughout the kingdom, than four thousand 
offices coufisrriilg hereditary 'fibbilify^ and all vendible; besides 
innumerable inferior places, tfie pqmesstoit of which exempted 
fiom the tailks and other hurdenso^ Or d^^rading taxes, buc- 
cessivo administrations inclEodaed the ^mber of these, merely in 
ordei to have more for 8ale,.'riU itj^came difficult to imagine 
a new name; for the name, and4j^ money, were all that 
''was wanted; and they were not faatia^s, in their choi^. Theie 
were the king’s winc-coopeis, tastma of his salt' 

butter, and visitois of bis ^sli, of his cheOse, searchers 

of hogis tongues, inspectom of ^v€fS, and controUers of pigs. 
Such dignities, however, ei^oyed by commoners; for, 

says Bresson, " on conooit que ks oSoe^dWsayeurs de fromage, 
ct dq langufyeurs^ de oocbons nWobUssaient pas*’^ As they 
failed to mmoble, it might have bpeq apprebenrmd (bat ridicule 

7 6so. nx. v. 4a, & f 
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' would stop the sale; but, on the contrary, Louis le Grand, who 
, among his many other meaiiues^s, had been otie of the greatest 
salesmen, was told by his minuter, Pontchartrain,^** toittes Ics- 
fois qiie votre majesty ,cr^e - un office, Dieu «ree un sot pour 
racheter;*' and tliis notwiftnM^anding the infamous trick, often re¬ 
sorted to, of al^lishing the dffieejl, so sold, without indemnifica¬ 
tion to the purchaservS, and bringing them,, under atiotbeV name,, 
again into the market; where again,i^ey found anotb^ibuyer. 

Such public profligacy, in die highest ranks, coutdl' not fail to 
demoralize the people,, and when royalty and nobility suffered so 
severely from the ' tyranny dud. injustice of the people, they were 
only reaping the harvesti which themselves bad sown; 

It is instructive to observe how'fiscal nsgulathms sdmetinies 
tend to perpetuate abuses of another kind; andcdre, therefore,* 
should be taken not to give governments an interest in upholding 
them. The wretched laws concerning apprenticeships, in early 
ages, were procured from the ignorance of legislators, by the mo¬ 
nopolizing spirit of tl^e individuals,' or corpoihtions, who had ob¬ 
tained, at a high price, their own privileges, and the protection of 
their lords; to whom, as legislators, they represented themselves 
as unable to continue suchp payments, unless allowed do limit 
the number of their competitors, and to derive,^ from the pro¬ 
longed services of their, phpils, some indemnificjltion for Uieir 
future rivalry. Hence throughout Europe, *a»^ervitndo of many 
years was imposed for thq teaching of businesses, ^ost of which* 
might have been learned in* h few mbnbHL The government of 
France insisted on 'sharing with the' master in the plunder of 
his servant, and established a.tax on the indentures of apprentice¬ 
ship, and another on the admission of tlie./npprentice ib exercise 
his business as a master,'\The consequeni^ of this was, the per¬ 
petuation and'extension of the laws of appii^udcesjiip* To be a 
draper reiihifed a youth t6 serve three yOafx as an apprentice and 
liiflo as a jQiirn.eyman; to ..pay SOO.livres on being bound, and 
3,000 on se%^ng up for himself. A:cqb||?r (savetier) served three 
years as apprentice, .and:, four ,aa. Jourile^man, paying to the, king 
15 livres ouhis in^eutnreXi^d on be^^i^ing master in the busi¬ 
ness, 360 livr^'A* ave^.^^hefSrdWviw*s ^ king wore the 

chef d’ceuvre bfla.'ccfblef^ b<k|bttfit liave ‘r.ivalled the eeoijpmy, 
which wc have reeprded of Marie Autoinette, 

who, boastii^ to Tiifgo^fwith bis sumptuary 
legulatioba,' slmwi^,,^.6in^er^ lieiH mi} alid^ might jd- 

most.liave mqfill^^dtfte 'qm fumyer& wit 
uvospieds. ’ ■ 

The goiTernhicnt, in fact, werq continued of the iniquity of all 
this by .the al^gudbents of Colbert, a dfentury before; aoS what 

VOL. vii. •no. xivl* - ^v. \ ® * 
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was tUe consequence? thc} granted, on receiving an ample bonus, 
the liglit of exeicibitig a profession viHlthout any previous apprcu« 
ticeslup. Tlius allowing a law,^whicb they admitted to be uuiie> 
ctssjiy and unjust, to continue in forces, that thj^ey might benefit 
by selling exemption from its operation* 

There were several minor sources, both, pei^tnal and -occa- 
:,ioiial: such were the droit d’aubaine, that stigma on Fieiich 
hospita1ity>^oufiscatitig the property of strangers dying in their 
terntory. ^e dixme$ et vingUemes were income taxes al 10 
and 6 per cent* Soh pour tiore was a per*>centage occasionally 
added to all taxes. Domaine (Toccident was a tax of 3 pei (eiit. 
on all iiTiports from Amcrica> Joyiftx hhement was an exac¬ 
tion by a* new king foi the pictended cob^rniation of the privi- 
Vges and immunities of individuals and Corporate bodies, (like 
the cxtoitions practised by our sc<oitd Charles, under the writs 
of quo warranto,) The vexatious nature of this may be imagined 
ftom the fact; that Louis XV., when he assumed the governnietif 
in 1723, lot diis tax to be farmed at 23 millji^S, and the fatincis 
collected 41; thtt collection was fixed to begin in J 744, and only 
completed five months befoie his deAth; so that for thirty yoais 
the contractors Had been squeezing kt^A harassing the people on 
• tile score of Iho joyeux ev^nement. 

This kind of tax was never .regiil^ly atjithofised by enrolment 
in the registers onKe parliament of Paris; nor do we find that 
tile kings ever ventured to force its eprolmeni^ by appeanng in 
poison to command it, a ^m^snre occasionally resorted to m the 
case of an. unpopular impost. Tim king was then said to be seani 
et* son Ult de Jmticei of ^hich 'name^wlrcn the reason was asked 
by all Englishman, He was answetnd by a Prench wit (we think 
Marmontei) c*eit h ht ok la justice doH. The tm© origin, how- 
ovei, of this odd name, (wHich Wc believe is Hoi generally known 
ill Kugland,) Bresson mi^ljiave fouhd in Le J>uchat,.who (ites 
a u monstrance made by of Paris to Charles IX. 

ill March, 1571: “Sire, . . . . 

cst la cour des pairs de des droits de legale; la 

com du dumaine de votre dslitei^autrement 

nommee lict de votre jnslic©/**^^* ^ , 

Oer object Has hitherto ^ give a geN^al idea of the 
sources of Freitdi revenue otfcter the old i^inie, and^ so doii^, 
.somcvriiat inctdeniHli;i^ slipWo.jc^ die mode^af adminis¬ 

tration ; bpt general pritiei|lle of this regains to bb ex¬ 
plained!* *• " ^ * 

Willie the r^alfe^tte coihsisted OT^^'product qf the loyal 

. r " -.■ ■ ■■■> . ..-■ .- J . . . - '<1 » - ■ 

* HP Cbrj^d. dS la Cl^^tU gtande. Paris;^ tdt'6, t>. 154. 
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• domains, the seneschal had (he chaigt ni it, in the earl/ petiotis 
of taxation the grand chautbfrlain. }>ui witcii the H}stetn ol im-* 
posts became mure complicated and exlended, undtr Phihp le 
Bel, it iiias found ticccmi;^ to appoint a minis,ter exelnsut I> hn' 
huance. liudci^alf Uies<| foims of admiui&ttatiou the loyal do¬ 
mains wasted ^wa^; a fortunat^ ciioumstance foi nations tliat 
possessed any institutions to resist extortions lesortcd to lot sup¬ 
plying that waste; for, then, kings hvcaiiic dependent on tbeir 
peoples whose opinions ahd a0e<^tiou4'1diey were neceiMarily coni- 
pt Ih d to lespect and conciliate. 

rnliappily such was not the case in France; and the readiness 
With which arbitrary power could supply its owo.ciavings ren- 
'deicd It facile to the rapacity of its minions: so that indTHS this 
once rich monarchy was reduced, exclusive of its forests, to gn, 
income of 6(2/>00/. stCiling. The metliods, at Slice mean and 
atioiious, by which such devastation bad proceeded, may be 
Judged by one transaction, so late as 1781. The ciomum of 
Feiiestiange was alienated, piolessedly foi .>0,000/. sterling; but 
tlie pm chaser bad an oidcr on the sc*ciet service fund for 50,000/* 
sterling, with winch he paul for Feiiestraiige. 

We have described Uie nude mode of taxation in the earlier 
ages, and the mode of adininistiatiou p’artook of the aamc cliu- 
lacUi. The first supeiinteudaufc of finances d^as Marigut, in 
I,*01. In, 1.*? 15 he ^uaiielcdVithw prince of^tlie blood*—tht»y gave 
each other the he, and diew their swoids the council tabic ^ 
and liiialiy, hiarig^*Wi»s»cblitdemiied uu|ieaid, one Qf the counts4n 
tlie iiidic tmeiit being witchcraft. Tiie next superintendaiit, La 
Guette, died of the rack; his successoi, HeUiy,on the gallows. 
Tfacie is then a g^p.il^the ILt for above 50 yeats: B|<fsson sup¬ 
poses fiom deficienoy ti9 the annals of thosp remote periods: per¬ 
haps, as Milton says was the case for^somc years with the 
sceptre o/ Northumberland, the |reasmcr*s key ***was too hot for 
any one to v^tui^ to take it up.'* « Anibttton, however, like love, 
“ will lio|:4«^'where rea<<on would despair/* and Montaigu, m 
1381, assumed thus o^e, was execut^ and succeeded hv othcis, 
whose miins^rles^and lat^s we have i^'fbofn to notice. 

At the acc^km <3(f J^ancis L lit l5l5, the levemus were 

7,650,000 livii^is, jjaised^ !5,7S0,000, extmjed honi 

toe people by the same meanness and rapacity, whUh we 

have befoie thp iwiMcei ♦f,thr ciown; and squan- 

deied in waj^ c>F ]®5onjffamDi6w, or personal jealousy and envy 
of Charles off lavished on hW nnsttt^sc *•, or peinfitted ttf be 
absorbed by the'insatiable cupidity of ti^ mother. / 

Now* for time, we hear of a mtumal, or, moie pio- 

perly spe^ng, a regal deb]^ It ampupted to (Ibout a^feuith oi 

11) n ii 
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the revenue. Cobi>^» become ini|^iater of finance, liad recourse, 
'soldier-like, to the simplest and easiest, though not the least bur¬ 
densome, pnode of supplying the ^ants of the state. In fourteen 
years Ifc laiscd seven-and't^eii^lpans, at per cent., on the secu¬ 

rity of the revenues of iSie city of Pfiris, addihg 21,528,(XX) to 
the public debt. '[j?hl8|,towev<{r, was, in,itself, % proof of the 
improvement of public credit, and of an amended morality, or at 
least of a more enlightened selfishness, in the conduct of govern¬ 
ment, whidb'COuld inspire such'donfidedee. The addition to the 
debt exceeded by nearly one half the vthok of the revenues fifty 
years before.* !D'0 seems to have been the scape-goat of 
financiers. ** Les historiens rapportent, que D’O avoit tons 
Ics vicesf sans avoir aucune vertu.*’ Ttiat sucb a man should * 
J)e ten }ears Ihb minister of the unpiincipled Henry HI. is not 
surprising; buf Ibat he should be coutiuued under Henry IV., 
and suffered to live in oriental luxur} and ostentafioo, whilst he 
ground the people; betrayed the best interests of his master, and 
reduced him literally to rags, '^aiul almost to famine, is a melan¬ 
choly proof of weakness of Henryks character, and how una¬ 
vailing would Uavn been his aspirations^for the goOd of his people, 
bnt for the firmness, activity, and intplligence of Sully, Among 
the discoveries of Sully, on a rigid examination of the abuses 
' which his predetesspfrs bad ostabUshed into a system, was a bar- 
' gain by t6 h^va for himself atifth share in the profits of 
the contract which Im had made with the farmers of the salt duty. 
Tibis may, serve as a speciq;ien 6t the tphn and the times. 

At length Henry IV. entrusted the man^ement of the finances 
to Sully, who juspfied the confidence by i zeal, activity, and iti- 
tcgiity, difficult tq bq matched in minisijpria) .history. Yet we 
cannot find that ,he is aht^^d to ffio 

the science of finance, ai mi anperior^^ mat of the in which 
he lived. Tbo^WOnderful addS^ns whilfi) be made, at^he same 
time, to the revenues-o^ the'monarch, and the" comforts of th^ 
people, were acconiplishd^jSOigj^by improvements in^the mode 
^ of aduiiiiistration, jiotift the tqxes inmosed. 

His*notions concernins tli$Jii^Pf^i^^ai»gingluxurious'pi*o- 
ducts were singularly narrow^wex^l^^lit agp; and were con¬ 
travened by the king, wl||0 eficofir^^ oy his assistance as well as 
countdnanee, the estoblisbiaent uiolst cojHfly^anufactures l 
** persuadfi qUe sg riGhesse«dep4f^1t de celle’oa^se# fujets; que 
multiplier d^^^upaU^li s'Msurer dd |gur bon- 

heuF, et de^rdprlj^Bqifilli^ Th^ jwto 8ta*tesman-like, 

arguing On th4|i^timi pomt|on^<:tfjsoel^^and not^ttem a 
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'forced accommodation of tliat condition to abstract notions, com- 
patibie only with ah Imaginary state of tinngs. ■ Henry was here 
anticipating the useful part of Fable of the Bees,” yhich,. 
more than a century afterwai'ds, excited such public,indignation 
and alarm; because. the Ositch philosopher was as prejudiced as 
the French minister]^and was^not lontented with tolerating luxury 
and its attendant evils, as'necessa'ry to the present construction of 
society, but as necessary and gobd in themselves/ 

Tn the administration of the taxes, however, such as he found 
them, there was~ ample scope for the exercise of Sully's charac¬ 
teristic zeal, sagacity^, l(i^ne^ ahd integrity. Vl^at the labour 
was may be partly edhe^iyt^ 1^-fee fact^ that, at^iis accession to 
power, though 150 mlinb&s >yerc taUen from of the 

people, only 30 reached the king’s coffers. The. imglish reader' 
may form an idea bf .ffio enormity :^f this ^itiuse, from com¬ 
paring this rate of 400 per Vent, in tiie expense of collection uilb 
that of 6 per cent, which is the cost of coffection in the British 
empire. , 

The first great reform introduced by Sully was the having re¬ 
course to the old Homan mrethod of lettiiig, by^ public auction, the, 
taxes that were to be farmed once seedring the best terms 
for the public, and giring tlfo fullest prool|kf ministerial integrity. 
When this mode liad beeh K^'lonff practised, and'Recorded^in the 
most familiar histdries, :it' might that an 6p]posite 

mode could Only have |»fiCnadopted'b^ trie effrontery of the mort* 
corrupt and degpodif gover^edt, kiid *oiily snbhiitted to in the 
abjectness of ah ignoraht age. :But the opposite mode was re¬ 
newed, and coutinu^.to the end of the. old regime in ^France; 
and fifty years bavV hqb elkps^d'^ sjocc goyernmenbloans were 
made by private;Cch(^licf*%^^ die prime,i^nister of England, 
and^ eh^iiious pro£df ';.accrued;‘ilhder the wkmO <jf a bomis, or 
share, to himself,'his ^ehds,. or the enemiei; he wished to ihake 
friends, '6$ abolishing this nefpious, b'dt long-esta¬ 

blished system; fptei no' small part' of tlie praiiies due to the 
pecuniary disintei^edniess'of the youufer Pitt.. 

Sully found th(it;%TCatest'^COnfusidii lit^k'Recounts of tlie subor¬ 
dinate financiers;/or/mfbef «hfe appid'enOe de confusion, an 
m^eu de laquelle^ Wy tr^s clair.” To Tegiedy 

this be sentmrms of kliery ftehx Of .which .was required‘to 

be filled up, aqjJ^|^O^ihpdmfi^%ith .#0 ;ilec^Sary vouchers,^ ,that 
no pretepce v^|f^iror‘’^!^c|^wor on»4ston, or for t^e gluirripg 
of details generalities^ ™t Me not only guard^’^ainst 

future but eriterfeff mto-a figoroiis examihiirioh' of 

crroneQ|^':.olffWnliqaidated accounts, of former receiyqrs-gcneral, 
and other i^nahcial agents, whom'he Oddipelled to| dis^o|ge their 
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spoils; particularly such as Imd procured.themselves to be rated 
as Creditors of the king, withoujt haying really made any advances 
.of niopcy. These were all fair ^amc; but when he reduced, by a 
royal edict,’!the interest of debts/ b(M;h public iand private, con¬ 
tracted at 10 and 1^ per cent. to Oi, he was, ip fp^t, making the 
king a fraudulent bankrupt, with; toikeep hinitelf in countenance, 
lent his authority to'enable every other debtor to become die 
same. v , ■' ; ■' •; / 

This want of faith to “Ae public cr^itor .shows , tlmt he was 
blinded by the vpry ''common liiopl^istry Wt},icb persuades men that 
Aey are not personally to t^. acca^d of cheating, when they do 
not personally benedt by cheat, though the 'injustice indicted 
is the same, whoever reaps‘the prolit; and if-4be indictor would 
scrutinize his Own mind, he would infallibly discover Aat he was 
bribed by some advantage to hiuiseif-^aa Sully Was by the lor- 
warding bis favourite object,of increasilig.Ae royal revenue, and 
his Own reputation for ^ing so, withoujtaugmenting.tbe nniional 
burdens. . 

, Wlienever Sully coiild ect in person, bis eyvn ipcorruptibleness 
■and decision of character edected great yefoiTHis; but iwhen his 
power was delegated, the corroptibnTof tfee age immediately came 
into operation, and ad^ed pne proof to.the'millions whicli history 
uflfbrds;.that, ^en,'despotic powfer,^rodu^98 good, it is but « a 
happy accident»^*mid that ijo^ng biitf Ae visitation .pf an en- 
'^ilghtcned public can^ad'ord a.riy^fmapent cp'ptrokpn ofBcial men, 
especially when tH^eir iiidiyiduUt .j^l^dnstmlity is lo^^ the mem¬ 

bers of a Joint, administration./:ilience,'i when Sully appointed a 
court to audit public a^counts*'^?! punish malversation iu dnaitce, 
“ I’orage We sur dei|x qui n'avai^Ut pas assez, yoi4 

' pour' acheter des prptfCtions;'^^; '*'■''"5 ■ 

The ganerai.r^uiC hoWeverr^f entjth 


left 35 millions in the tre^^^- b^sidea^value millions in 

arms and animuriitiou nta^ames/^fi mf HW s expended on 

the fortWications of the frowtiep" ' * ’■ ‘ ' . 



le 26 millioni^ on 
h, a minisity‘ of 


i^ing and the 


public works,..and royal. gratuitteiti.^.|^li j 
fifteen years, at ihe MCpmiheiicpfi^i^^oC whj 


ppoule M^'in ,a1i^j;state:.pf 
’’^e <exceljenc»"4| plilricterr^d Ae^i^canons 
perily of a de$p|>tfc :^p|iei|mient, when 

- ■ ;-Jlj. V yj Kii j ii fV iI II. 
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the death of Henry IV. let loose the hungry and eviispi latcd 
couitieis, whom the probity of the niumler, supported by the 
authority of the kii^, had so tong kept at bay. lii four yeais, 
Mary de Medici, and her minion, Concini, had dissipated all tl],t> 
treasures of hei;huebaiid, for whose loss she appeared to leel fully 
indemnified by exercising the power, as regent, of reversing his 
whole systenf of gbvemnieiit, reducing the people to misery and 
poverty, and insulting them by levelling witli her favouutes in the 
most ostentatious luxury.* Heniy was murdered in |6lO, uiid in 
1014 the 8tates<rgenerai were’summoned to be consulted on the 
embarrassment of the finances, of which an entirely false statement 
was presented. & Bresson, for once, speaks out,** on ii’y tionva 
qu’un tissue tnensonj^.'' Of the few reepmmendatious, on 
which the different orfiefl.of the stales could am^,(fof their deli- 
boiatioiis were ** shivered into small frays and bickerings,”) aomo 
were pretended to bes adopted till the states, bad separated, and 
then all went on as before. The government debentures were at 
a great discount, ministers bought them on their private account 
in tiie market, and paid themselves in full at the treasury. Public 
institutions of every description were suffered to decline foi want 
of funds, whilst the public burdens were augmented) and the 
especially vexatious of alPtaxes, the ioCpar hvre on all tiausac- 
tions, was renewed.* 

A succession of minisfsfs bimietd the natioi\ down the samq^ 
road to ruin, till Bffiat, under ItkheUpu, pfbfessedly recurred to 
the system of Sully; hevw successfully was evinced by his buiug 
able to borrow at 10 per cent, whilst; under the regency of Maiy 
de Medici, the rate had been from (10 to 33 per cent. But in «ix 
years EfHal diecl; and his successors had recourse to the old sy<4- 
teni of extravagant expenditure, supported by pledging the sourt'cs 
of income, and forfeiting ci-edit by failing to redeem the pledges, 
exasperating the public mind, apd prodifcing extensive iudividuul 
, distress by the sopprcssioti of all charges on the revenue of the city 
of Paris, and ^0 abolition of nearly a hundred thousand offices 
and privileges bf leceut ^tablishment. Id the utter confusion le- 
suUing from sucIi measures, the government contrived to.flound(i’ 
on for another fliirty years^ During this period the aiiiotinf of 
taxation exceeded that at t^Cideathof Sully by fifty-tinee tnilhons, 
of which thirteen mfilioUe only were available for the-ai^neuted 
expenditure of goWnment. Fichefieu, in his Political Testament, 
states the afmual td$srficMi, during'his ministry, to have been 
seventy^uiue millions, firofU whkh me net receipt w^s onlyjthiity- 
three. The mode in whipbkhis wai applied may»bf^ imagined 
from diU single observatidn, indiieh the details enable us to uiukt*/ 
thsdtwhile the whole ofditiaiies and extramdi^nes of wui do no* 
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equal nineteeB millions, the royal domestic establishment, pen¬ 
sions, gratuities, an^ extraordinaries of th^e king’s expenditure 
exceeded ten millions. - ‘ , 

. At tl^c accession of Louis XIF. in 1643, the anticipations of 
the revenue included those of while salaries ^ere extensively 
in arrear. No remedy was sought fofl» such difficulties but by 
carrying to greatci' excess die system of fraud ‘and fsxtortion. It 
appears that the putting.u^ to sale of the grand resource of an here¬ 
ditary monarchy—d*® poM^r of creating hereditary nobility—had 
been carried to such an e:atreme, as even to have exceeded the joint 
demands of vanity and cupidity,,in the most opulent individuals, 
who were now, therefore, cum/icf/ed to purchase patents of nobi¬ 
lity; regardless of the opinion which Quintilian has so well 
expressed,^ Omnium beiieficioriim ista natura est, iit non sit 
neoessitas, sed potestas. Quicquid in honorem alicujus iiiveotum 
est, desiijct privilegtum vocari posse, si cogi^.”. This was a gross 
abuse and violent extension of a feudal ciistoim, by which all per¬ 
sons, possessing'lands of the value of a knight’s fet^’wfere, com¬ 
pellable to assume knighthood, to pay the fees customary on initi¬ 
ation, and perform the services inquired of the order. On the 
institution of standing armies, tlieite services were generally com¬ 
muted for jmoiiey; and, in order to o^^io ffie fees and commuta- 
. (ions, the sovereign was a^ustomed> j^tSri^cies, to enforce 
this usually dorntant power; In^ En'gdhti^ was frequently re¬ 
sorted io '^ late as j^jzabeth’s tihte, but more particularly in the 
weaker reigns of Janies and hisjiaacasssQr;: at^ its abolition was 
One** of the Jast •concesstoha* whidi Charlei made, jtist before the 
final rupture with his, parliam^t.. The forced purchases of nobi¬ 
lity w'cre at diis period die iboiw-iymnnical, as, only five years 
before, all jpst&nts'^f nobility ‘sijcquited in die preG^in| thirty 
years had been suppir^Sed; so that, insecurity ol etijoytoint had. 
been added to the other causes of iadtffereiice 4o these venal, and 
now imposed honours. • * " V ' . ' 

Blit the measure, which. pOTlia|^ maU any other 

the cliaructcr of the age, wiikh^^azarin gladly adopted 

on the suggestion of tbe^parlhlptt^i, to a tax On all connected 
with the public revenue, andl^^ r^r^ke all securitiies for money 
advanced to the king-; becanse<^ahd 4he rea^u assigned marks a 
more to^ul *i^nstbility to.ibe.pilj]iiaipl|^|hf'e^^ even the 
measures it jiuklified—almost all aftcct®%'fiSie ordinance wefe 
men of mean birUi, or of oveh^wn weallltj'^.': 

Among tlm other expedients of;lhef pe^d^wil^ invented 
by a Mons^ur Tontr,and which gaj^ jpa’tde to our Tx|nttnes,'now 
'SO well hn^Wn as.tO lriequh^^Wexp^ Emei^mbw two 

administrations, to|;i^^r 0id|r-threa^^ year^^ b67^^0^a^and 
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added 87 millious totlie public debt; money deprecmtcd oite- 
sixth; but in spite lOf ftll this» loans were contracted for at.liiO and. 
25 per cent., as in time of Mary de Medici, wllien she depjitrted 
from Solly's system, instead -of 10 »er cent>, at: which Effiat 
between the two pfinods bad borrowed by followjnj^'thdt sy^em. 
Not that there was anyldeicient ability in the mjnisti^ of Ihe 
respective period^, but si^ly thati^ere were no. political institu¬ 
tions to coutroulvtbe induenoj; of vindivtdual characters,—that 
Sully and Eiiiat werb hdnbt, add that Richelictt and Mazarin 
were knaves. In l^azarin’a acbonfit were 23 millions for secret 
service: Well F^ui^uct kay» " Sire, U n'y a rien dans les cof- 
fres de votee maJ^tb,r"nVais M. le Cardinal vous .en prbtera.” 

The result of all this lesson which all subsequent statesmen 
may have road, but without instructioii’l^'lheieurrent 

expenses wer^ 60 mUliohji;^e revenues 48; and*^^ Vexetis et lai 
multiplicity des Impdts dedmisaient ces revenues 

Mazarin died, possessed of enormous wealth, estimated . by 
some historians at 1()0 miUioins of livreal. it is. certain that he 
bequeathed twenty-eight to his favourite niece., ;|{o had told the 
king, " Je ^ousdois tout; sire, mais je crois m*acquit]tor, eii qijel- 
que sorte, avec yotre majesty, en yous donnan^ CoIbeVt.” This 
was high praise,'and well merited. Cplb^t's atbbition was not 
perhaps, in the extended sbpse' ofTithe word, iWbre disinterested 
than Mazarin's; but it was Aqt of th^veame vulgarly sordid cast, 
lie coveted power as .the means ori^^ng hdjiy* enlightened were 
his views of. the.evils.of .sqpiety, a^iof die modes of remedying, 
them; and we must charhqVfy ascril^-tQ the induence of his agl 
and country, the ut^ustihabte proceeding, by which he obtained, 
that power. The \great evil which frst\attractcd his'attention 
was the number of blfipes of which the^^ders were nqjt'only ex¬ 
empt fronj taxation,' but the- capitid whtdi.they h^ employed in 
purchasing the place was withdrawn oKfciliiil^hol'den from com¬ 
merce; and that, .to ab enormous an &6i^t, that trade and 
manufactures were, jitanbd, and. men^ alienated from 

the cultivation pf .thbm.,; Multitudes,of.llieserb^oiea were sup¬ 
pressed without ifrercy :'and as the public debt was 

known to have ben%;iiicui^ed ttp(^ ti^^#ost fraudulent ciKmui- 
stances, many recent bansncttiwiMi'annulled; but 
revocations with long retros^^ involved in wretcliedness hun¬ 
dreds of innoeeqt fauij^s, wf^4therinhe»ted claims which had 
never been disputed, OTj^y|>aidiaTiran .^uivaleiit for what they 
possessed, in the coufeSenco i^ governi^ continuing to pay 
what, by preyous paj^meiua;’h^ aidipitted;,^ fee cln|. the 
interest .pf all slate credit^ wm arbitrarily inducedand this, 
coniiaa tinon cabihds whi^ had been similarly reducfd.by former 
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niinisters, brought them in many cases to half, aud in some to 
less than half of their original value: and vrhen these successive 
opeiatioiis had propoitionally dlmiiiished their value in the 
niatket, they were paid off at |he rate of such diminution. Such 
Mas the commencement of the carcci of Coibcirt; aud yet tliis is 
not reckoned auiong the six epochs, when Bresson admits, not 
that the government had conkiiitted -an dot of 'bankruptcy* but 
** manful essentiellement k la foi publique/^ 

It seems extraordinary that after the actual losses he had occa¬ 
sioned to the public creditors, the minislei could still obtain money 
at ten per cent.; and his credit for personal disinterestedness, as 
fai as money was concerned, and for general talent, enabled him 
also to succeed in establishing a batik of deposit, where sums 
might be lodged and withdiawn at pleasure, with an imerest of 
bvo per cent, for the time they rtmaincfl. This was found ti most 
useful icsource fpr the wars, in which Louis's ambition so olteii 
involved him; for in l67B, the amount of‘deposits was foui- 
tecii millions of livres. This miglit, in pait, be attributed to tiie 
'low state of trade and manufactures offering so little means of 
employment for capital. That state of things, bowevei, Colbert 
exerted himself most powerfully to'amend; aud his efforts ex¬ 
hibit a singular compound of igtidraiice and intelligence, lie 
encouraged and established, at gieat expense, various manufac¬ 
tures amon^ otliers, workmen And machines for weaving 
stockings were from England: the glass maiiufactoiy 

.from VenuiO* cloth, lace, and tapestry works^ere introduced fiom 
Flandem, iut These grand designs set kindred nund*« to w^oik; 
and liiquet suggested to Codbert me magniffcent plan of uniting 
by a canal, the Mediterranean an;l Atlantic, which Bresson calls, 
and not'improperly, ** uu des plus beaux ouvrages qui soient 
soitis de la mam de» homines but he does not tell us that ibis 
splendid \voik|ias never paid the expense of its construction/the ^ 
tolls never fuiiiishiiig the interest of the capital 
was an undertaking worthy^of a great bunister, and a great nation: 
but It affoids an impressivo lesson as to the caution with which 
goveriimcnts should follow rather than lead .iff; meresmtile im- 
• piovenient, and foster rather than give' biith to any great ciitei- 
piize dependent on trade, wbicb)(,when wanting an assistant, is 
sure fo oall for him; and if he come tincaffed, he is likely to le- 
main unei^loyed. 

The dimcnlties with which Colbect*'b^ to q^gteud wcic im¬ 
mense. 'l^e atffbftion of hia master,Zabd bie iS^tci Lou^ois, 
lequiied enorpiQjiie soma ^r the armies; «ffd a powerful navy, 
for the ffrst time In Ifrence/ wan launcfeed by the rnnfftivc genius 
of the ^atro)le| of the Nuances. The vaffltyiof Louis, in peace. 
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•contitmed macU of the profusion iti war; and the minister 
obliged to make a compromise with the monarch, supplying 
‘ abundant funds for his ostentatious magidiSajnce, and Uius con¬ 
ciliating his prqtdt^iou in die execution of plans for natiui^l ini- 
pioveinent and economy. i 

fToiiour, hqprever, iii to Colbert, as the founder of the 
Academy of Sciences^ atid that'of Painthig and Sculpture. He 
cbtabthhed the Observatory, or^Snated the .loumal des Savans, 
and mucli extended the Royal labrai^. He reformed the coiisti- 
tuiion of the great companies trading to the Host Indies and 
Noitli Americai apd m^e large advances to enable them to ex¬ 
tend their operaRpos. , Such monopolies and associations woic 
no doubt necessary, to enah(|(e the nation to compete widi sunil.ii 
united capitals in England and Hofland; but it if giit'vuus to 
tliinh that so enlightened a mind should have carrie<l the tnoiKi- 
po)>-system into all the details of internal trade and cummcrce, 
iuicing every description of nieichants and artisans to form them¬ 
selves into companies, submit to.i,egulation8 im)rospd upon them 
by a iniuister of slate, necessarily ignorant of their best interests, 
and pay a fee too for (his application of his wisdom. 

The geiiend result, hbsrever, of ^^Ibert’s administration of 
tw(‘nty-two yeaVs, proves to have been inifefatigable, ipeor- 
riiptiblc, of comprehensive views, and giand designs. Huiing a 
period of unprecedented* Ci^hQditure, he redgeed the anuuni^ 
charge for'the pubHo debt warn flfty-twosrilllions to thirty-two* 
and the revenues, at tlye a^e time bcipg raised from eighty-nine 
millions to one hundred ‘and fivti, ICift a disposable revrnufi of 
scvenly-thico millions, instead of »^rty*sevcn : and, what is per¬ 
haps most of all crciditable to bis character, he annually Relieved 
the people from a portion of one -Of their most oppressive and 
vexatious taxes. The fai7/e, a fevy years before his accession te 
the ministry, muounted, during war, to**fifty-three millions; ai 
his death, also in the midst of war, it did not exceed thiity-livi 
millions.^ ^ ^ 

'^Tbe highlist lestimoiiy to the tnerit of Colbert is found in the 
changes %hich ti^k pjhce 911 Ids removal. The very jear alu» lift 
. ileath, seventy-five tddy to the public debt, and llnec 

millions to the Odiotitf f&ulrw*4Svery''y%tjr added to finantial distiess 
and pfipulai suffering, IpW loans were raised, new*ot}ices cit- 
aled, the salatdesbf bid offloei increased, tontines renevred; and 
i» 16Q5, a capitetioi?^i^* property*taXi for it was levic<l atdd- 
erent rates on dtf&rent.cilbiies) was resom d to, anjl peihaps was 
the lea^t oOjnctionable, as ^hlwtlaled to piess most on jth© opul* nt 
closes. Letters of nobility were sold at the pi ice of two thotisand* 
crawnSk.tind i|teripbr6t<!S five hundred pinchas»jrv. " Mais la rc- 
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source fut passagt^rcj and la honte durable.*' All nobles, ancient 
and modem, uere compelled to register their arms, and pa> a tax 
foi the use ot aimorial bearings, un 1690, annnities were granted 
to tiic amount of four hundred, thousand hvTfs, which Biesson 
clupiei;ate 3 i as encouraging celibacy and sellieliuess. And so 
they do; but in certain states pf society, the disj^osition to, and 
the facilities for gratifying theSb, will exist, and government may 
be allowed to participate in the profits of tranimctions which it 
cannot prevent. This apology cannot be m&de foi lotteries, 
winch were now renewed: for here government monopolizes the 
piofits of a ruinous and demdralizing practice, which it might 
wholly suppress: and perhaps the bitterest sa^iie on governments 
becoming lottery-keeipers is to be found in their abolition, as an 
immoral "^institution, by a decree of the Convention, which, at the 
very time, ^Noi^ember, 1795,) was sanctioning all the atrocities of 
the revolutionary tribunal. The lottery of the minister Chamil- 
lard w'as of a strange khid, though Bresson does not notice the 
monstrosity, which seems to set all calculation at naught, jiud 
expect that no pne would calculate, or that none but those of one 
age would buy; for the tickets were all of one price, end the prizes 
wcio annuities to thp winners. Piirchasets enow were found to 
make thc.piofit considerable. 

The lush to rniu was precipitous. The expense of the fiist 
>ear's war was one huhdred and for^cSlx millions; of the eighth, 
' two hundred anil lu l70d| exchequer bQls were at 

par: in 1708, at thirty cusConUt. The nation was sunk in wretch¬ 
edness and exhaustion. ’Oousumption was miserabi} reduced, 
aud taxation proportionally unproductive. 

I)esmarctb,a convicted felon, (for be had been dismissed, after 
Colbert's death, on account embezzlement and swindling) 
was called to saVe the atate, and acted peifecitlym chai^cter. 
Ills first measuie.was to r^eot all claims cremed by anticipation 
on the revenues of the enrrent ymw j; bt* sdlzed on ihjii funds in 
the Bank of Defiosit, for wh}ch hc finally ^gave the d^l^sitors hn 
equal sum in rentes, or what'We should call stock* at one per 
c jnt, whilst he was borrowni^ at twelve. . All bokjbrs of stock of 
former cieation were paid -only half their dividends; but rcCciit 
lenders, to eiicouiage more, were pm^lin full. He* debased die 
coin,—he taxed as alimw those who had paid^or their naturaliza¬ 
tion ; families. Who had removed from One plpsince, were treated 
us aliens in anothpr; and by rigid levyli^ Of 46^ taxes, and 
vaiious devices for imw, he contnved ip still further con¬ 
tributions fjpm the convulsive grasp of^a sinking pe^d; ^ ^ * 

« M. Bresson's refledikma on these tiansactions Ofimrd ft^toelan^ 
^ choly example hon^tnuc^ long familiarity with them has perverted 
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moral jfudgioent in France: Quelque imustea.qn’ils fusseut* iis 
pourroient ^tre beioin;^ and because^ * Mors 

'de sou entriSe en |^ace< |l: generaleiuent ju^ impossible do 

soutenir la guerre fine^ s^te elle fut soutenue sej^t an- i 

n^es .... Demaaets ^ontre de^iim esi capable un 5on admini^ 
trateur.” ^ ' ' ”r' ^ 

As a comment on this ^tV'let'us cite^ ia bis own woi'ds, die 
statement in the ver^ ndkt pa0^ ** Les dett^'exi^liles dc 1*4tat 
montaient 4 710,094^000 l(vitis^:et->i£f;man^ de fbilds etait de 
788,757,364 livres.” .regimes 'of current*aiid subsets 
quent year, were anticipated-tb, an , amount exceeding 9140 miU*. 

, lions. There was, indeed^ an arrear df tsixes dub to gbyernnient 
of above forty millions ( but that was a debt of ,so desperate a 
nature, as .'to be considered hnt a portion of. tbb WealA of the 
state, but a measure of the impoverishment of the people, go¬ 
vernment debentures were at^eigbty per-cent, discount. 

Amidst such individual ruin and dishonour, and amidst such 
desolation of bis pebple^^ Xiduis.le. Qrand, ** before whom the 
earth had trembl^, fed sibb, and pefeeived that he should die.’* 
What a lesson for^ambition* had Uplbition ev^r learned to read! 

One of the br^' measures of dm ^acceedibl; regency was the 
Institution of a commisston^df inquiry, i^bpse retro^ect extended 
to 1687. In .that period' Vejl^ found 4410 persons,- who had 
entered thp departm<^«ot!dnan<^ without fortune, and, who now 
possessed, accor^Ug* to^lbifiiir'6W^ statem^f, 600 millions,* of 
which the commission, left .Hiein^in possession .of 493. Multi» 
tudes were,thus throVh^ Into* desperate circumstances, either frdm 
the sums they were Justly compelled ^ refund, or from diose un¬ 
justly withholden byMhe BqybrpmfBtj Who practised, ’fn 'the one 
case, the dishonesty »rhii^i|hny ^oniAed m the other, This 
state of getteii^ deino!Ub2a(^n;,and pecuniary distress prepared 
the way tjhe^fgydbl^bk reccp^ji of thoild fpeculations and 
golden the notorious Jdjfin liaw, whose ilchemes had 

been rejected b^ost of gUVCii^maS^ of Europe, and even 
'by the reckless Oesmarets'hj|a^^,|%j^-ycar|,befm^ for,how¬ 
ever. unprinciplediMjh^ ininli^Fw^, a cajbulitmg man of busi-’ 
ness and- perspi^^«dl|j^;i>and'*^ti4^ baselessness of 

the splendid ill-regulated imagina¬ 

tion of the Regeni^Orlli^. S&aw was a Scotch adveiitury; who 
had. lied from. t^/galle^d^Eng^mi, where he had^ beencon- 
deinncd for hawng **;^l|^.di^hii3,.'nian and triumphed o’er his 
maijli.’’ ..Bolt a'llfi^le demejanour aiid conciliatory qddress ^pro¬ 
cured him, 'witf'I^Ti^och, a ferourable.audience, and^he could 
devetope hia' j^h%;;<ua#'-eToqi«iit enthusiaam. Those plans, 
Breibpn. faysybiliye often domibed and undet's^nod; 
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but, unfortunately, Eiigliahmen caU have no, difficulty in cotti* 
prehetiiling both the dements Q|+Hhein-^an unlisAited msuo of 
Bank paper writhoUt fiiiids-^and^mercantile ai^ yhining spoCula- 
I liioiiSr^witliput foundation, Th^ wholft ocji^ii^f systematic 
delusion i's usually tluown up^d l^avr^'^eQauscii.'^j^^as, 
partner—but the king ;(ffiat,:i|h)Qtl,<fifti^ hiis^haine) -was the 
first in the firm, yhe bank s® estaofiahed bj^ royal patent, its 
paper received p% a par,With specie at filp exchequer, and, 
finally, the king, phui the campany ffieii: sharps, atfd declared the 
institution a royal bank, lliis, ,in tjbe^ igii^aticc which then 
prevaiWd .pn the trpe |>nnckdes it, for a time, 

a great additional.' credit, roy^Mpflthoit^^ and royal, wants 
became the only rules in ibyna||e^ iss.aes en¬ 

sued, specie disappeared;’and, liQ^eW|,;th^ infatuation of the 
kVpqch might dispose thcitt to repi^ (he bank paper as an 
equivalent, thhy were soon ti^ght, by i ^portionately excessive 
rise in the exchan^,^how lowly, by all othdi^ nations, tlmt paper 
was, estimated*, xdrei^n motpbants, in order to procure sppde 
for Uieir creditors, abroad/found themselves obliged to sacrifice a 
nominal, amount ^ Bank paper larger than toe htn^vkotjibf specie 
which they ^o vemit: this, diflferedee itt the amounts was tluj 
measure.of the ffisoount tollitoich the'^ paper had fallen; the name 
.• of a di^unt. Once heard in th,e.money-market, egeited akim. 

Law .had buoeii made coi^l^ne^ the finances,; and gave 
. notice toat all pulHw; credi^ra* wfid would not cohsent to be re¬ 
duced to two per dettts,'^>‘^duld be paid ofi^,,in Sauk paper,of 
cdurse; and airmosi persc^it^had bhosen jdie tatter alternative, toe 


number of the holders .cf/tois .trash was enoriimusly increased.' 
^Ciovefnment, as ignorant wa» unprincipled, endeavoured to 
uphold' iihe credii of the,p,iiqp(«r^iy penal, prcfclam^tious,-wbiclf 
only confirmed the gene® .The niarket-piic^ sepk one 
half. Gpverimto|it to:Vacillate, ;at\first^anc||g<^^ 

depreciation, then dto'®ue to^be at 


end to all cqnfideiice,>|pn fov ^ntj^ousand. 

livres niight be bbiight gcne®ip®iil wis» that 

^$\ltQQ 0 persdas^ princip^ hoilds^ pf were, found to 

hold paper to, the the govern¬ 
ment Nvoddy^ly millions.' \ 
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tion; fof a public creditor is as raucb bound as any other, person 
to bear the national ^Ibordens in pr^ortioii to hia'property, the 
inode of acquiring no dmetence in ih^^uty of paying 

for protection in the ^i^njoyinent of%. At the expiration <4 the 
twelve years, the •fund accumulated from .the tax was to form a 
saefed deposit, 4li0 intcrcst*of which was to be annually applied 
to the liquidation of public debt. The tax Was soon abah* 
dolled; and, as has been fate of most sinking funds, the 
money was applied ^"^bther purposes; but six milhbas were 
afterwards annually taken from - the consolidated fund^ as we 
should call it, and applied to the •reduction of debt. 

In 174d, confidetice scem^ tO have been restored. Machault 
borrowed ten millions; and, setting.aside a million a^ehr fur 
the discharge of principal and interest, ,the liduidationi waS accom¬ 
plished in fifteen years. This i^ese'mblesy ana may have snggestelt 
our plan of raising one per cent, more than is actually vvanted, on 
each occasion of a loan, excess as a sinking fund for 

the reduction of thp' remainder. Tiiis minister might have saved 
the state, and supera^ed the r'evolutioii, if his enlightened views, 
approved by the good sbns^ of I^ouis XV., had .not been blasted 
by the superstitioii a'tid pus^anitnity W that monarch. He pro¬ 
posed to levy a tw^ntigm on all by all classes. 

The clergy alone' re$iij)^d* were compelled to submit, but 
availed themself es of dieir ptiva,tv access, to .the king, to alarm bis i 
conscience Ofi the .Score of sacrilege, &c., and ,nc granted thiiin an 
immunity, on theii^ pronfiae of a lar^e voluntary contributiqiiT. 
The other,priviieged Oitlcrs were thus taught the lieitefits of re¬ 
sistance, and the Malice, fOr political salvation was Idsh' 

In 1 75Q, Silhoueite qdasWd thb contracts of the immers-gcneral, 
levied the thxes bi. h|f;o#n a^hts,' and raised sevedty-twu mil- 
lions by pfrCiing his pro^ta to contractors for the 

loan. Thc'enoi^^lis p^ol^ made by iarihers«g<mejnil had been 
long notorious ;Vylt d|i^'kppbdedgh' of that, and-the advantage 
. derived from thel^ did iWTt prevent their revival; and, 

in 1774 , we havei|tir<^. of'a .clerk, a copy of tlie^ 

bargain made withi||emf ^y<]pki^^ it appears, tliat this 'piivate 
contract wa^4he.setTetchaiodb^.tt^^^ which the douceurs of the 
crown percoiat^ to .favduiiH|^" dhd mistresses, and to the mis¬ 
tresses of favouiliM, .an(l-.dtdi|k\bai^t<bs of mistresses wilbrAit end, 
amdifg whom ^disStictement confondiis les hbnis 

les^os augttstes^ pIps ipcodbus." 

S3houette..m4i4b ^^her atteifipt at refer tn, borrowed from ih<- 
practice of Bn^aid,, highest proportion-<tf taxes on 

articles of luxui^i sd gl to'throw the burden ’more on the rich: and 
to the etemal^di%rac^ of the boasted patrh>tisii^bf thC parfiaiiient 
of Paria^^^e e^ctWs only put on their re^tejrs %>f 03 iid hu- 
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thority, and, from their factions opposition, \ras soon obliged to 
be revoked. 

such weakness and corruption^ affairs yverc brought to a 
t crisis, from which it was thought some ** held bad man^’ alone 
could e\tiicate the state. This i^bb6 Terray'knswered the de¬ 
scription. For five years thi{i man^'exercised every species of 
public extortion, and was guilty of the diost cruel oppiession, to 
feed his own cupidity. 

Louis XV. died, aud Terray was not long tolerated by his 
benevolent successor, ^or were the inonarchs more contrasted 
than the ministers. Terray was saoceeded by Turgot, the philo¬ 
sopher and plutaiithropist* In his pe)etbrated letter to the king, 
on entering upon office,* he laid down three fundamental priii- 
ciplos Ibr his administration of the finances. ** 1. Point do 
b'aiiqueroutc; ni avou6e, ni masqui^e par des ieductions Torches. 
2 . i^oint d'augmeutatioii d'impfits j la raison en est duns la situa¬ 
tion des pcuplcs, et encore plus dans le cocur de votre inajfesl^^ 
S. Point d'empruiit; diminuant toujours Ic revenu fibre, il ne- 
cessite, au bout de quclque terns, Oit la banqueroute, ou Taug- 
ineutation d^impositions.” These ob^cts could only be effected 
by not allowing expenditure to exceed receipt; and that necessi¬ 
tated a rigour, which rendered the nvnistcr odious to the coui- 
tiers, and peihaps not very acceptable^ in the detail, to the young 
king, however he might general]^ approve the priacipjles. 

Uis first measure was to abolish me hateful* cervic throughout 
thp kingdom. * He took, off eight sqya per fivre ftoni the tiaiisit 
duties, and a free trade, ifi grain, was allowed thioughout the in¬ 
terim. There w'eie three years aircars on all pensions, Of which 
he patff, ajt unccj, two years, ot^ all not exceeding 400 fivics. Of 
this class the whole arreais were discharged before he quitted the 
tninistry, and those due to other pensions, aud to (be public cie- 
ditors in genera^ were in course for a like liquidation; he simpli¬ 
fied the forms for receipt of dividends and paid off the piincipal 
of those whose dividends vdi^re'toa small'to pay'the expense of. 
recci\ing them. He established * a Hiscount jBank, which, by 
'discounting bills of JBxchang^ at four par.cent., might bring down 
the geneia) latc of interest tO thalT rate. ThO^auccess of his mea¬ 
sures was fbubd by the re-e«mblidltf|Kmt !of pbbtio credit. Go- 
vernmvntldeb^tores were in some ouses and he was en¬ 
abled to negotiate a loan in .Holland fbr dnlHoiis of livres, at 

less than five per celftt, a novelty in thebn^jy' of French Finance; 
hou. much »of this was due to the character of Turgot, w'as 
prqvedby his dismissal puttiug aipend to the iiegO(i$^n, and his 
successor not being able to raise a muOfi smaller at less than 

six and ^ quartei^^ 

Clqgni>ptt a me lifQitth’s administration/re-established the 
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corv4e» the duties on bficoining apt>rcnUccs and inaster» in tradoK, 
the eight sous per livre of transit duty, &c., in short, did. all he 
•cotild to undo the, good which Turgot had effected. 

Uc was succeeded, in 177^5# by dne who had been a banker’s, 
clerk, and Wbo^ hiiving private information of Um' peace ab^ut to 
be cohckidcd at Paris in hTOiK suid speculating in the English 
fhnds, gave couTmcnccuient to a A>rtuuc nov^ estimated to be at 
least eight millions of liyres. This vvas Necker, He had quitted 
the business of banking and ospii^cd to. place, lo whicH hd endea¬ 
voured to recommend himself by puhlicatioxis exhibiting an ac¬ 
quaintance wi.Ui the principles of corhmdrce and public credit, 
and his efforts were aided by the'^siduity of his wife (the Ma¬ 
demoiselle Cui'chod of .Gibbon), iri cultiva^ng the acqumiitance 
- of men of rank and literary eminence.* ? ■ 

“ Probity and publicity^ -were the watoh-words of Ncckea; 
and, whatever might be his other motives, he prqved his respect for 
both, by his far-famed “ Compte liendu,*’ in which were*exposed, 
side by side, the vices of the old systeni) add his owii comprehen¬ 
sive and beneficent, plans.' Nor was courage for the.execution of 
them wanting, when, in one day, he suppressed above four hun¬ 
dred offices in tlie king’s domestic establishment. The. farming 
of taxes, the fruitfursojiircej^as .vj'e have befoire explained* of cor¬ 
ruption, in v.wbich kidg' aAd people were alike deceived, were 
almost cn^fet^. ;8tippressed'.» T^e valuation of loal property ‘ 
throughouPdhe iujugdom, begun in 1771* having been completed,^ 
theyinglii^nies were ^ssess^d at a rate not to be altered for twenty 
years; and Uie tai//e an'd tfapitation taec,’ hitherto .so arbitrury*in 
the appoitioqnient, were fixed, for each province, at an invariably 
sum. instead of sul^ecting the provinces to the enactions of 
governmeul agents, be granted them an assembly of pfoprictuis, 
who apportioned; lb^'tax0S;,>uggested to tl}e:.kiug the most equit¬ 
able mode of levying thei^'^ an'd nf providing for.the cdnstructicMi 
of roadf, and uthef business Of.'|lie di^tnet. This was an ad¬ 
mirable preparation for a .national rcjpresentativo assembly; bad 
’it been sooner introduced, apd^steadily persisted in, the iiniiun 
would have been, gradually, accuatbiT^ed , to the blessings of •*tK;h» 
an inkitutiou, and to ^scharge of. its duties, and wodid not 
have come to the viork of iwlitkal regeneration, besotted with 
ignorance, and intoxicated. M^^'the draught- of uew pov^pr. 

Before Necker’si^ accessiolt to office, there had bceii a scries of 
bankruptcies (vvhicib had<come tq,.be* considered ond of the re¬ 
sources of novormuent), aiid, atter fifteen \cars of peace, an in¬ 


creasing deqprtr \ Alter nve ye?ps of wnr, his “ c^ompte Kennu 
showed .a surplus of .ten millions; he, 6ad borrowed 530 millions 
at a feisduterdist than had ever been knowp in tpnes of war,—the 
vOL. yil; 'Kt>.:kiv. 
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discount on exchequer bilih, which bad been sixteen per cent.| 
was reduced to t iglit, and all this was accomplished without any 
addition to the burden!i of the people. 

. His siuxesHors, as usual, Reversed all the measures they found 
recently established or in progress* In Nov. 1783, Calonue was 
substituted, who may be considered having put the last apple 
into the pannier: the ass did hiot kick and die/'but kicked and 
killed. Calomie was appointed by an inJSuetice characteiistic of 
the old system. ^ His patron was d’Hai^elay, the court banker, 
“ qui vouiait faire donner la place de Coutr61eur>(jeiieral k Ca> 
lonne, qu’il oimait, moius cejpendaot qu® ne Taimait Madame 
d’llaivelay.” The minion w'as worthy of the patronage. His 
meastiics were opposed by the parliament of Pans: he quarrelled 
witli ihchi, and endeavoiiiecf to aupcisede their authorit> by call¬ 
ing an assembly of the Notables in February, 1787. To prociiu' 
their sanction* to t|tc extiaordinary changes and additional imposi¬ 
tions he proposed, all his ait and all bis eloqiwucc were employed j 
but all (juild not conceal the astounding fact, that whilst in 1781 
it had been declared, on royal authority, that there was then a sui- 
plus ol revenue amounting to ten millions, it was now declared, 
on the same autiiorit^, that there had been a continually growing 
dthcitiiom the year 1776, which Calontie confessed to having 
incieast'd luiltious, making the total deficit 113. The ciul- 
^ Cl} was loud, and sounded ovqr Europe. The king, sensible to 
the disgiacoful sitmition in wbi«m he was placed, forbade all pub¬ 
lications on the subject. ^ But Neckcr« indignant at his veiacity 
being impeached, and rejoicing in tlffe o'pportuqity of exhibitiiig 
a, comparison between the results of his own administration and 
CaU)rtne*8,' disregarded the prohibition, and had a vindicatory 
tiact piintci^, which was antlwei^d by'n }ettre.^evcacb®t, banishing 
him twenty leagues from Pam: but that did ftotpievent Fleury, 
the successor of Nerker, from declaring, in n Jetter to Calonue, 
that Neckcr was in the right, A copy ^ this letter was conveyed 
to tlic king, who, ou questiqniilg Cqlonne on the subject, delected 
him ill a he, and yet was enpilgh to suppoit Caionne, by 
^ dismissing, on his demand, %|ie tttnistcr who had futnished his 
niajcsty with the means of his deti^^om He was theieb} em¬ 
boldened demand also the di^ssnl Bretcuil; but as he 
wa'H a iavoiiftte of the queen, rihe fbok^ that occasion to repre¬ 
sent the dangerous and disgraceful temieocy of Calonne's niea- 
jvuies, and*be W'as dismissed at the very moment of his imagined 

tiiiimph. ^ 

Fouiqyeux was controller of ^Jhe finances for ones teoiith, De 
Brieniie for three, and Xaunbert for a' year, jDoiing these changes 
nothing wais efieq^ fpr the redemption i^^the spite. At iengtb 
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I*<iei:ker was recalled. No <dj»jectioi», as before, the scoi'e of 
his religion, was now made to his entrance into the poiineit, ami 
*•110.0161 thei'c no opposition to bis measures. However, he. foumh 
aifairs in so ruiiiouf a coiidiuott' that tioUiing could letrievo^them. 
but the authorit}^ of th^ statea-generai. In obtaining the royal 
assent for dou|^1iiig the paoportion of the third estate iii^tbat 
assembly, so ttiat ;ihey constituted 1>iie, half of the whole, he cre¬ 
ated the revolutionl But li« bad re#8on^ from experience, to ap¬ 
prehend, that if the third estate :^tei:e t<rconstitute, m heretofore, 
only a third of the assembly, the remliming two. thirds,^ being of 
the privileged orders, would, eg heretofbre,^ resist all the attempts 
to abolish their esemptions}'wUhout which abolition no,hope 
could be entertained' of saring the^ stated or of relieving the 
wretchedness and oppression of the people. 

The difficulties of the iSnatices were stated by Necker to con¬ 
sist in a deiicit exceeding 5(ittiiiUons,with'a'nticipatidns of rcyenue 
amounting, to QiH). ' Besides other debts, there weilj 715 mitUong 
of suspended payments, and ^ mjijliohs’ of, arrears in the collec* 
tion of taxes. '^Tbc means for remedying these evils were detailed, 
and loans pj-oppsed. But, in the midst of thesp plans, the king, 
having determined no lonj^V I® continue .the concjliatory conduct 
towards the assemblyj wbic^*Neckerbad made, a condition of his 
services, requested him to withdraw from the kingdom in as private , 
a manner as posistbl^,' ]^^.6ck*e^y.j^sU&ed .the' cqufidence of hU^ 
master, who*®,new councillors had advised Hirfi to send the popu¬ 
lar minister tO die Basljio^^ he took, in .the most secret manncis 
the shortest route .into Germany, and wrote thence to assure 
Messrs. Hope, of Aoistcrdatn,;.that he continued to them the prit 
vate pledge of his own fortune, to the'amount of two ipillions of 
livres, as 8-*security for their aupplying Paris with cora, 

“Whilst he was basieniqg Jto his quiet hqme on.the banks of the 
Tainan Lake, the Bastild 'was destroyed., and the tliroiie pf the 
multitude was erected,bn its ruins. B41ebe met'the king’s 
letter of recall, r Mis journey thence to Versailles was a triumphar 
progress; but, m the mean time, enthusiasm and ignorance had^ 
felt their power, and reaspn'and experience were no longer listened* 
to; Necker ri^oiiatea a, loan ,30 millions at 5 pe r cent. 
The assembly refused theif^jsanctkm to more than 4|.: only 2^ 
millions could be raised : and ti' sttbs^uent attempt to borrow 
80 millious—half tO bo paid sperye, and half in govci nihent 
debentures—ivas e^uatiy^msuccessful. The April'deticil of 50 
milltotis had increased iu. September to ^’1. This gud all qllier 
bnancial embhtnasjsments wgre lully ruprcsenlcd by Ne«ker, and, 
wiffi tbe addWott of/bis proposed remedial measures, submitted 
to the ass^biy; but ffie impatience of impailiioiied ignorance 
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suspended uli plans, and the assembly, atjsumiug the luanageinent 
of the royal treasury, cut, as they thought, the Gordian knot^ aiid 
tin addition to l60 millio^bf the Discount Bai^k>paper orderejd 
• to be^received as ispecie,) they issued 400 millions of assignats, 
for which the property of the crown dnd clergy were pledged, 
ancrwhich were- to be, receive^ in phytnent on fhe sale of such 
property. li| vain did JNecker protest against suc^ wild proceed¬ 
ings ; and. Mirabeau’s astute eloquence' urged the assembly to 
discharge dte whole floating debt by ^ additional issue of 1,900 
niiUions'iOf assignats. The sum of his.orations ..may be found in 
one sentence: **partout ou se trouyera lin porteur d’assignats, 
vous cbntefez uii defenseur neccssaire de vos mesurcs, un crean- 
cier intercss6 d vos suideds;’/ and this, whether the assignats con¬ 
tinued to be held, dr were eKchanged for* what was now called 
national property. Keeker, finding his services snperseded, his 
wisdom and cxpencuce set at naught> resigned his office, declin¬ 
ing all remuneration, and leaving two millions of his property in 
the n£{|ional cofiers. ' .. v 

-After various'wild enactments came the sw;eeping Law on 
Finance, in 1798, whicli ordained the public debts of every de¬ 
scription to be liquidated by a payment of two-tbifds in notes 
payable to bearer, but lexchangeable* ^pnly for national property, 
. and in the purchase-money of which also these iiotes could only 
„ constitute a lioiitcd propdrtioi;, liHiey fell, immediately on the 
issues, to 80 per cenit. discodnt, and wei*e soon r>f nd value what¬ 
ever. The remaining fiiird of the pul|^iic creditor's claim was 
eiitered in the Great ’Book,” and forming the basis of the 
present debt of. France under the name of Tiers Cousolide, re¬ 
cords the,bankruptcy of theenafidii, and the payment of a dividend 
of fjs. 8<f: in the pound.^ . ; . 

it was at this crisis of infamy and attdacity that the government 
propoaed/ 'and •the legislature sanctioned, tlie most farcical gas¬ 
conade th^ ever stamped the character'df a people. A loan 
was opened (to ‘be repaid' jn ten yeans)' at 5 per cent., with 
the bonus of tickets in ad' J^Ua} lottery, of'.which the prizes 
^ were tp be furnished from aTottrth^fft.ll contributions to be levied 
by the French armies in England^'••'D^ was acting the hunter- 
salesman of die lion's skin on a'g^ahd scale. But the sale did 
not talge, pl^^^not a'sous was bid.* 

When fj^e imnsuisliip w^s established’, (Kuv. 1799») there Was 
not specie '^jltough in the treasury to ** expedite couriers to the 


* Si> miineroiis had byvii tlic frauds «» public L*r^itDr,tliat, ii6l«i|bftaMfUng tiie 
puurraoat debts iiiciiri|?d by successive ttdiutnistmU(Mts,lM;V'<«tore^t,.’ijF{ierl|tUrla$t traits- 
action, didcaot exceed ibtrty^ht ndirions of livres... ‘ 
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armies with inteliigence of the change. GauiUo, (aftcrviardh Duo 
de GSetOi) became MinisUii' of Finance, and was the only un¬ 
changed minister from 1790 to 1814; so that a ay stematic arrange¬ 
ment may now bg Vonsidcred as commenced, which Ineldded, 
indeed, many evils inseparable fioui a despotic administration, 
but many rc^ulafionSf also, worthy bf imitation. 

The first measure was an jnciease of 4 per cent, on all taxes; 
but payable partly in specie, and partly in debentures o^the late 
Diiectory, which had lost all value in the maiket. Notes were 
issued^ winch were to .be valid payment for national propt'i ty 
about to be sold. A deposit in specie was tequited as secuiity 
from poisons entering, on office; and thus the new government 
was set in motion. A register of all ieal property was <7rdered, 
b\ which an invariable appoitioiiment of taxation should be obc 
tamed, the proprietor be secured m the remaiude| of his pioperty, 
w ithout fear of the ignorance, caprice, or injustice of Iho col* 
lector; and the government could ascertain beforehand what sum 
might ceitainiy be expected from the existing taX) ur from any 
additional per*centage which it might be necessary to impose. 
This wise measure was entirely Bonaparte*s. G’audin orgauisted 
the collection of the direct taxes in tlm way which is still pursued, 
and seems to have been talccn from that adlopted in England. 
A sinking-fund w'as established ; qnd, however feeble its means, 
the recurrence to the principle, ahd the* other nne^surcs we have 
specified, retrieved public credit so far, as to laisc consi*, 
dcrably the price of stocifs, ^hich, undes fhe Directory, had beCtt 
so low' ns 10 per cent., and came at one period of the cmpiic 
to be at 80. The Bank of Fiance was formed, and the Sinking 
Fund subscribed, in crowns, for five tbousatidi shares. Bill's wcie 
diawn on the receivers Of taxes, who paid the amount in specie,' 
not into the Treasuiy, but into dbie Sinking Fund, to be exclusively 
applied tb the redemption of these bills, which immediately ob* 
tallied a credit equal to the best commercial paper. Bonapaitc 
Was justly proud of tiie amendment in the finances, and the revival 
of credit, and caused forty copies of the Campte Rendu for 1802 
to be sent to England* ’ B ought, howevei, to be cousideiecf, that 
he, as represtmting the Fvencb.aatioti, was really in the situation 
of a bankrupt, who, having filf(^l himself from claims omaccouiit 
of the past. Starts ttaiucumbered, and, with all the advantages of 
experience, requires only wetivity and circumspectness'to serin e 
success. ^ . 

However false the principles of taxation under the empire,*the 
administration seems to Have Heen jndicions.v At the commence¬ 
ment of Cadi year, NapeJeton fixed the sum |o l>e|Bppropriated to 
each depa^ment, and limited the expenditiite of each miniStei foi 
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. the year: but this could only be draw** fi*om' the Treasury 
in such monthly sums as were determined by a special UHmtibly 
' decree of the Emperor; thus twelve times in^ the yew modifying 
the general apportionment, in conformity witlmthe particular cir¬ 
cumstances of receipt and expendittare, or of upexpected emer¬ 
gency. This order extended to ali anpexations of the empire, 
ami in them the burden of piibFic dfebts was completely removed 
by the sale of public property, principally; that of useless eccle¬ 
siastical establishments—a benefit so sensibly felt after the storm 
of conquest had passed away, that even the Pope, on bis restora¬ 
tion, had the good sense to confirm. the alienations which had 
enabled him to enter on aq unembarrassed'revenue. 

In id 12 all was order and prosperity in the finances. The ex¬ 
penditure was equalled by the receipts, and Napoleon had acen- 
miilated, from foreign iiistitntioiie, Sw., a reserve-treasure of 120 
millions’in gold.; ' ■ . 

In spite of the exhaustion,of twenty-four years of revolution, 
despotic government, continual war and ;Eibsitrd legislation, the 
actual improveihent of France was proved (says Bresson) by a 
comparison of the excess of (exports over imports, which, in 17B8, 
Wtis only 75 millions;‘in 1812, 126/millions. But this, at all 
times a false criterion, is a most fallacious statement, inasmuch as 
the France of 12,included i^cli amq commercial countries with 
which the France ^or 1788 had ho connection, Holland and Ham- 
‘buTgh,. for example, whose balance of, exports in 1788 might, 
perhaps, excCfed the totaFbalance of them and France together in 
1812, thqugh'comprehending 180 departments,, and 42 millions 
of people# ' . . ,f/ ’ ■! ? 

In the twelve years, however, there had been expended in 
canals, bridges, roads, fortifications,\^hAH>ours, public buildings 
and public mstitutioiis,. a thousand' millions'; Of which it is re¬ 
markable that the completion of the four passes over the Alps, 
justly called cntrgyrMCs gigqnM^&Sj i^ oiily estimated at thirty. • 

Amidst this cuormotis 'eXj^nefiture, it is, as Bresson observes^ 
consoling to remark > ten imUi^|f.'‘qppii^|^^ in ** La Vendee, 
pouV Cii cicatrisor les plaies.'* % ' \ ’ 

In 1813 the revenue was aboutpOO millions; the civil expen- 
ture 4^5(1$ apd to the remainder of 550 was required an addition 
of 300, m impair the disasters of the prCcedifig year and meet the 
dangers of the present. . 

In 1814 the Baron Louis became *the finatictfil minister of the 
restored' monarch, as he becaincvaince, and is how Pgaimof Louis- 
Philippe; and he sdenis to have prepared.j^e 'way fei* I^s dvrn 
triunq^ by stafing tl8£ aneafs due in hix pq^ec^sor*s account at 
l6'4^ tnil|iuiis; whilsf the Due de Glfete maiptMned,<.and. by the. 
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Co^pte Hcndu of 1817 wa$ afterwards admitted Jto have proved, 
.that II did not equal i5Q4 miliians. The calculated expenditure 
of '1614 was 8^7 mitlkliis, and tlie receipts were taken , 

The claimants on ^^coupt of arrears had tnetr .choice of hxdihquer 
bills, to be paid cif in thre^^^earsi With interest in the meaiii tunc 
at 8 per cent,; <7r inscripttons for sfbek in perpetuity, at 5 per cent. 
For paytpeut of the exchequer hills pkdged the sate of royal 
woods, the surplus expected in thjS'^ revenues of .1815, and the 
product of the sale of tlie prop^ty of communes, &Cti and the 
comngjott resort, die sinking fund* . all these proved insuf¬ 
ficient, and the claimants'became proprietors of stock to thrir 
respective antounts/ Thif^.jnilliomi of the kind’s personal debts 
. were made a part of tbe^^ational debt, twen%»five millions were, 
fixed for the civil list, and millious for the members’ of tke 
royal family. . . ; ' , . . 

On Napoleon's erupMph from Elba, he obtained, from the 
notorious contrac^r an^ speculator Ouvrard, fifty millions, at an 
interest of 1^0 per cenV and with a boons of 3; and in order that 
this might not be knotm in the stock-market it was,charged on 
the sinking fund* . ' ' * .i ' ' ' . 

The hundred days cost tbb nation 600 .mdlions of livres—and 
what else? * .: . 

In November, 1815, a tfeaty bpund France io pay the allies, 
in five years;» 700 millions in specjle, by dml^ and equal instal-* 
incnts; aiid, annually for t^ree years; 130 ihlllioits^for maintaining 
150 thousand men of tbV afmy M ocoupiation, -lAll claims tdo, 
that could be-substautiated by foreign communities, or individuals, 
the government became pledged to ^ay; ^nd by a sepa’rate treaty, 
all British subjects who, being critditors of France, Inuf, contrary 
to the,treaty of 178^/had their eftects copftscat^ by the French 
goveh^ment, were to-be indemnified. - 

,'The iheani; deytsi^ fbr.'h'nswting those prodigious demands 
were found uutlj^ m^eqipite; payn^nt to the mties was sus- 
’pended, and the jtosdlbi]^ of ^rpvbioning their troops became 
very doubtftiL . j^U^^reapitalists, alarmed by the late sudden* 
vicissitudes,, kept aloof; lipt.thd bold and. clem-'sightcd Ouvrard 
suggested and negotiated.a.by which difBculties “ were shook 
to, air.” It was pto%ld to t(e nil ics,'that an attempt torfyse the 
funds due for hat%car would, in the present state of 

publid credit,;^! further* reduce that* credit, and rentier future 
paymentS .sfill .topre 'impracticable. The only meai^, therefore, 
of-actompliabihg all, purposes')vas by'raising the cretfit of the 
Frei|Ch funds, and tbb w^ to be .effected by the allies act^ptiug 
stock St 5.per cent.,-;^ietding tontes to the^moJnt of. thirty mil- 
j^onsi i^d^onimissi6ni|^ the houses of the Aopes aiid^eDarings 
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to sell the same on their account. Concurrently mth the adoption 
of this plan by the allies, a diplomatic note announced that the 
atpay of occupation was to be reduced one fifths . linmediately, 

' government securities .rose; foreigners and n^th es contended for 
shares, and the Hop^ and Barings/.from assignees, became pur> 
chasers of the stock'of the allies. M^eii tlie sto<2:k was inscribed 
in the ** Grand Livre,’f it was done at fr. 85,.^. (about 94 per 
cent.); and Ouvrard tells us that in a short time ft rose to 65 fr. 

This mode of satisfying foreign creditors was; extended to the 
claims bf foreign states and ifidivkHials, wbtcb were compromised 
for liiHcriptions in the Great Book, yielding about sixteen mil* 
lions of Rentes, of which England hkd three. The loan was no 
sooner epened than foreigners and natives rushed into coinpe- 
tbioii, and even an armed force, was required to keep order at the 
place of subseHption. The rate of interest, instead of 94, as in 
the preceding year, did not quite equal 74 p^r This rapid 
improvement in public credit under circumstances of such.extra< 
ordinary disbursement, is ascrltlable pirin^ily to the extensfon of 
the market by britigihg the allied sovereigns to become purchasers 
of stock, anVl by ihe superabundance of <^it^ in proportion to 
employment for it, in all the .tradingmations"of Europe. To this 
must be added the High •honour, and'magnanimity displayed by 
the French legislature in taking oh i|9elf the whole of the public 
• debts, without Vegerd to the ci^racter of the govbnnnent under 
which they hadf bedh contracted. Subseqimnt regulations, too, 
contributed to. the same‘e£Pect.'^ In l’8ll9 auxiliary Gmnds Livres 
(called, quainfry enough, Orands JJvres) were opened in 
the provinces, and by faihiliarising the people with the subject, 
and facilhating the means of investing and drawing out their 
money, added greatly to the demand for.pubiiu^ securities, which 
was still further increased by redocing^|n minimum of 

an investment from fifty.livres to ten,Si1iid giving Vkrious faculties 
for traufifer and receipt of dividei^s in these smkll accounts. This 
w'as in fact establishiifg sffvingslb^njts on gc^ernment security,’ 
, but with this' disadvantage —that the depo* 

sitorj *lnight learn to be smck^lSi^S^^f. which the moral mis¬ 
chief would be incalculable. , , yiv '■ ■ 

Another hs^l regulation, extended; to the provinces, appears to 
be of good: communes and towds^^lnch possessed ar 

public prop^ly were obliged to print, for theinformatiop.of .the 
public, an annual statement of receipts'and disbursements.' If. 
this\verc adbpted with us, Ijow' i^any scandalous johs'(in which 
||sometime*s'the highesj families particlpat^Ji^uld be ^revesnted! 
j^ow many charities, now diverted iiito/j^ate chaiiWls, would 
difiuse blessings among multitudes! ^ 
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Id 182 so. great * was f^ic improvement in public credit, that 
. governnient could borrow nt about d| per cent* This was ob¬ 
tained .by public competition iu Waled proposals^ and the contract 
given to the highest, which added to the national condd^lnce id 
die integrity aticTstrength of the government. In this j:ear nine- 
'teen millions lyere abatWhin die. tax bn real property throughout 
the poorest provinces and those which had been most exposed to 
hostile invasion; and there ...was a reduction c.Qni|aoii to all 
'amounting to>.seven miilioDS ^ 

In 1822 a loan was vcded iii the Chamber of Deputies (witli 
only nineteen dissentients) of 207 :itiUlions, for conducting the 
’ Spanish expedition,. , ' 

In 1823 the Bank of France lent, at 4 per cetit«« bQp millions 
to government) who isajti^edchesides, 74 millions of exchequer bjiis. 

Jn 1824 Spain acknowtiWged a debt of ^18 millions to France, 
but Villete failed in attempting to reduce the *3 per cepts (then at 
102) to a 3 percent sto^k. 

During alt these financial uUd military operations above 100 
millions bad been furnished,' by private persons, for making vari- . 
ous canals, bridges, &c,; *publie corporations had been allowed to 
borrow money, tbr various> improvements; and the sl^ares being 
made very small, brought the most moderate capitals into activity 
—a circumstonW of great^ general importance, as well as of pro¬ 
bable advantoge, to .any particidar undertaking. * * 

The wisdom and firmness of Louis XVlIi. had left affairs in 
so flourishing a conditibajr that his siiccessor ventured to propose 
an indemnity to emigrants and their families, whose property had 
been confiscated to an amount, as it was calculated) of more than 
987 milHbiia^ . The idea was as creditable to theWonarch as the 
adoption of it wa$ to the character of the nation. Indeed tlial 
'adoption Wight have been anticipated, iVom the fact that the con- 
fiscatf^ pr®pc*'ly though protected by the same 

* securities, had xlwaya boriie a less price m the market than the 
■' properties of stalS^or of. public, bodies. To attempt to pay 
the principal of so Wg'e a sum, raised by loans, might have en¬ 
dangered publ^.crcjdiS;' and even an inscription of sucli*ci,sum in 
tiic Great fioqk,u and the^mo^^oent bringing of probably a large 
portion of stpdk suddealW^o the market) mig,ht haye deranged 
the system t^t Was now going on so prosperously. Xt u%s> there¬ 
fore, an;an]B^d< that onerSixth of a thousaud millions.^buld be iii- 
sf^rtbed imnutdly for five years; (beginning June, 1823,) bearing 
t^h'intere^^^of 3 pef cent. As a counter balance to this animal iu- 
^pjreasc of mo quaidlfy qf the Jebt, it was ordered thaf thersiiiking. 
j^.;Vlhnd, whose aniitt^^^^pWrohuses amounted to 7jfi inilUpnS) should, 
during^those five-'yeid^, not accumulate.xuch purchases, but that 
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an equal sum of uati^^ai debt shoulidbeiuuic41e<lf and attbe 
same, time it was ordered tltat ttie siukinj^ fund should not be ap^- 
plied to the'purchase of my stock par, which mm enlarghig 
the ma'skct for the.newly created stock.. ; *, ’ 

111 1825 the itieasiirq mm carried tor ike voluntary reduction of 
the 5 per cents.**—an option bei^g (withoqt*%e threat of 

being paid off) for the stock, as befole^ Co 1)0 transferred to a 
.3 per cent, stock at 7h or-to a 4| per cent, stock at par, redeem** 
able in ten yea^s. .,Thc pcoprieiors of more than'034 millions* 
accepted these,terihs^ Cveiy few the .falter alternative,) and,the 
su%ing from Uiis operation .enabled gov^ment to remit almve 
6 millions of the tax on real property: but ^ is grievous to hear * 
that the nsntive for these,successive reductions had a political ob¬ 
ject, the disfranchisement of many whose right of voting at elec¬ 
tions depended on the amount of fbeir direct taxes. . > 

Bressonis of opinion that the reduction ought to have been made 
on articles of consumption, and doubtless, if of luxurious consump¬ 
tion, it might be but in the extraordinary subdivision of landed 
property in Franco, a diminished laud-tax would, be a great relief 
to the prpdtibtive classes. This relief^ Jiowpvcr, has been too 
much neglected iii all French taxation; . The leaven of the 
exemption of the Ingber orders .still opbfates, and though now no 
class, by name, be. exonerated, the wealthy areln'fact too lightly 
barthened: there-'is nodaX, for example, on carrikgea.,and-horses 
of pleasure, none on %ien«scrvatit9; whilst tbpse articles pay a 
thirtf'-hfth part qf our whedn taxadpn. 

The great deficiency of Bressonis work is the want of the 
details of the late national budgets,: though he gives, us all the 
itenis of the-rcceipf and expenditure of thp oity of'Paris, and the 
.same for the household' 'Napoleon. These deficdptwi!^, how¬ 
ever, are well supplied by, other 9 ^rjt vi^iii^ltatidili at um head 
of liiis article,-rceitainly one of the ii^i^ .thatrU’Ctiye of th^ tribe 
of Aiiuuals,”r^which gives us all'the^jd^tailxbjf .nilfional receipt 
and expenditure^ as stated oreficlliiftd m^t||t^^CluidE^ei of Deputies 
ill. their session of 1829. Frvllil thit':#p shnll be ible to give our 
readers^ £t pretty accurate idea of the stld^ df the .French finances, 
and their mode of tiixafion, as they .stood juid .before tlie iatp 
revolution.,.- , *f.. -.,1 








one, because the government'for several ^rs had b^n,nbid to 
command annual loans at a diminishing interest. But ^ fiecpa*; 
Mpy ^^>8uch Idans proves that the jinking Fund, which Bressot]||| 
l^f^j^vrarcl'in his Memoirs, both vaunt so mu^, as anjounid]^ 
to upwards of sevpnty-spveR niiUions of .livres annum, a 
mere fallacy. 
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In speaking of tlie pnbHc debt, the Freiieb express it, not like 
. us, by the auioant of eapita), but by that of annual interest 
(Heiites), which is much more convenient and instructive, at least 
for all usual oc^'^sions. At Uie period of the Grceii Cafeuds— 
cum niiila ponororit—am^ when the national debt is to be paid 
off, it may be*requis}to to talk oPthe principal. 

in 1814, then, the interest of the debt was 03,dOO,OCX). (lu 
1 81B the sinking fund wsf endowed, as they call it.) In 18t20. 
when all dema^s of the alUe$ were iionlly scttledi.the inteiest 
wa% 188.341,^00. In 1828 it amounted to 200,350,917. lu 
IB29, 202,973,883. Httch was the state bf tlie permaucut or 
fiindeti national debt of France on the Ist of January, 1829.'''' 
13ut to this must be added a floatittg debt, of whicl^die intiust 
amounts to six millions, besides 3,200,000 paid to the Receivers 
General, as interest on anticipated revenue^ which, though not 
called doatiug debt, is assuredly J)f the very same nature. 

'llie other items of expenditure make the total of the budget of 

1829, as pioposed by the Miiiisfcr. 970,936,,'»29 

Rc<luced l»> the Chamber to , '972,739,879 . 

Of those Jlenis we cite the civil list of twentV-five'millions, only 
to notice that the identitv of name has often led to very cnroncousr 
con^parisona with our own, which provides for the payment of 
ambassadors, judges, antl^seVbral other expenses not charged oh 
the civil list or France. ' • • ' • • 

Payment and ipdcmnjty to the CatholitfClergy . 26,796^*300 
h'stablishments for liIcClesia&tical Fducatioii * . 2 , 60 <»,d 00 

Repairs of buildings, and other items, make the sum total of ex¬ 
pense on account of what was lately called the* established reli¬ 
gion, and now only ** the religion of the majority of^Frenchmen,” 
35,921»300; and to the honour of French liberality, (and, be it 
added, of Catliolic toleration,) there w'ks an item in the budget, 
for Christian congregations not Catholic,” amounbiig to' 720,000 
’ ‘livres, or about a tiftieth* part of what was appropriated to the 
then religion of th\? state; and the sixth Article of the new Chat¬ 
ter evinces tlie continuance of the same spirit. • 

The army (includirfg the mnterkt of uitillery, and .«1igiiieers, 
andamilitary schools) are estinmted in round numbers at 1H6 mil¬ 
lions; marine 58 millioiisV (olonies, 7. . • 

Under what may be callee pensions, the charges.applar. heavy. 


' * Those who wonid wish to see the debt expressed ir> amount of rapit.d, will find the 
necessary data In being infonufli Uiat tbia intenst i* pud in Uic toilowing pjtoporliont 
of Aeiitoa. —■* * . * .a 

AtSpsreeBt . 166,917,* • 

... ,l,0r.>.^37 

3 do. .A.... 36 , 727 , 100 , 

Total of interest as abc v j •.. .209,973^83 * 
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))iil in the <iovctal changes of the government it has been necessJr} 
to conciliate nun}, viho, malcontents, might have distuibed the 
law rstablisliments. Hence pensions to peers and seoators, and 
then \<4dovis, 979,000, civil pensions, Ij iiiilhon; niihtaiv, 
above 45§ millions; ecdesiasticid, iwarty 5^, miscellaneous, 
] 1 millions, and in the nature oi pensions may be dbnsidercd the 
< hai go of the legion of Honour, 3,460,000, The pa} menu as 
wdgts to the deputies are fi00,000; t^the peerage, 1,784,000. 
Hi loie quitting the sul^cct of expenditure we cannot but notice, 
<>. mtcrcstihg to our gentlemen of the tuff, that late Fienrli 
L,<)v(iiim(nt incurred* considerable expense in improving then 
1)1 (i d of hoises, for theie is a chaige foi the stud of blood nraies 
and staliio)i{t of 1,840,000 livies. 

Of iciuptsVthe total calculated onbt the budget was 979,2o2,224 


Of expenses (as above).972,739,879 

Leaving an expected surplus of 6,512,343 


Ill the items of receipts, the most important is that of the 
dnect taxes, Whithliear exclusively on real propeitv, and consti¬ 
tute about a third of the whdle revenues, (in loimd nunibeis about 
1271 milliuns.) Tins, as it affects lands; must tend, by thiowing 
poor soils Out of cultivation, to raise the^piice of corn, and othei 
itfw produce^ tind av real pioperty is excessively sulMivided in 
I'uncc, inu^t operate*'‘as a heavy burthen on the mdustiious 
classes. In Kn^and the lai^d-tax (including the poor cess, which 
indted constitutes about fom-fifths of the whole) is only about 
one-ninth of our revenue; and even this, as oqr landed propcity 
is niiuh less* subdivided, falls principally oil the opulent classes. 
Then ta;i On salt, So much a necessary of life, is about an 
eighteenth (44| millions) of the whole revenue, while with tis it has 
been wiioll}^ abolished. 'Hie expense (12^ miilHons) of collecting 
the revenue In France is at the rate of ahout 13 pei cent.; wUilsf*' 
with ns it does not average above one half that rate. 

These comparative statements, joined to the obsenations winch 
wc inadc%*as suggested by the historical details, may enable the 
LCnglisii leader to form a general Jldc^ of the sysi^ of Fi^oh 
finance up tp the pciiod of the late extraordinary aoa*uiiexpedted 
Hevotutiem. Here a new aera commences; sonm symptoms have 
nheady been elchibited of a disposition to set at naught the lessons 
of dcai-bought expenence which France has idready been taught, 
as the prercdifig outline of hen financial history clea{)y shows. 
Let us hope' that these symptoms are oilly transitory, and that we 
shall soon !»ec her ^gain tranquilly puisuing thb same prudent 
louise from which she wHts only forced by the madness and folly 
of the |ol3 goyoinmeiit. 
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Atcr, VU.-^'Bmfe uber ei»in Theil von Croatien und Italiqi, 
an CaroUn^ Pichler, t^ii Tfierese von Artner, (Letters (>vi 
^rt of Croatia and addressed to CaroUue PicKler^ by 
Theresa voi| Artner.) f esdi.^lSSO. .SvO'. . 

The present age, 'witb all its gallantry, does not, we believe, 
allow the produqttoiia of Temule tourists to hold a very'exalted 
rank in the cirole of literature, and this verdict, pronounced in 
the teeth of pr^^iidice, we dare not take upon ourselves to protest 
against. Indeed it must be confessed tltat those of our u\t n tail 
couiitrywometi who have of Ihte .entered the arena have in no 
wise contributed to .alter tliis Opinion; liroin the chaotic muss of 
inaudiiii sentiment, vulgar common-place, and useless^ directions, 
contained in Mrs^ Starke's Manual, down to that ne pins uttra 
of coxcotiibry, Rome in the Nineteenth Centur^,^* there is nothing 
that is worth the trouble of a first, or will bear a second perusal, 

• except the lively narrative of Lady Morgan, who, in her wildest 
flights of absurdity, is always interesting from her liveliness; her 
information not being like that of liiost others in the inverse pro¬ 
portion to her vanity.' ' jThc^ work Ijefore us, though hardly to 
be classed wiUi those of ^e above description, neither‘arrogates, 
por is ontitl^. to' much ,praise for depth of inforniation or elc'i 
gance; it cunsists of lettera addressed by an Auatriaii lady to tig; 
celebrated novelist, Caroline Picbler, witk whose name,. if not 
, with her works, intist* pf*our readers ar.e, we apprehend, well^ ac¬ 
quainted. The first of tnese is ,ocdupied in tile description of 
one of the most interesting districts of Europe, but that unfortunate 
pux femina fadti,’* which we believe tiever prospered since 
Dido's time, seems to hang like an incubus over the otherwise 
euteftainiifg narrative; as we ever and anon find ourselves betrayed 
into episodes about tfie spring of life, roses of love, &c. invented, 

. we suppose, Jii compliment to Hlic antiquated galhiniry of sonic 
old battered gCaernl in the military provinces of Croatia. Re:iII.y, 
ladies, when tbeyf do travel, should adopt the buckskin propria 
qtm maribus, like the old empress mother of Russia. , 

Leaving the town of Agfam, in June, 1K25, our tourisftravel- 
led Petrinia to Szis 2 eg,j)»ssirig through a district culled 'J'iiro- 
polyc, consisting- of twenty-tour departments, the inhalptants of 
which hdast of a'nobility, tht date pf whose patent? must‘throw 
the ’pretensions of the^greatest part of our own aristocracy into 
the made; Bela lV., King of Hungary, iu reward foj their services 
against ihe*Mongols and J^ulgtifians, granted them tine dignity of 
nobility, and at the same time the more important privilege of * 
freedoUL.from taxation,'about the year <2()0.* U must, as our 
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author observes, be curious enough to see these primitive dignita¬ 
ries, each possessing about the same quantity of laud as an Irish 
peasant, inhabiting a cottage, rudely constructed of wood, with¬ 
out a .phinauey, but proud uevertlielesR of their distinction, and 
parading on Sundays witb.a blue mantle, the sole insignia of their 
rank. , ' . • , , ( ' 

The first towivof not© visited by 'Therese yon Artner is Ssiszeg, 
(anciently Sisciai*) a colony’ founded by the Homans, probably 
in the reign of Augustus, which still retails i|iany curious relics 
oi' its former grandeur.' Its situation, at: the coniHueiicc of the 
Kulpa and Save, is most favonrah^ fdr commerce, add would, if 
the intermediate districts ever becaltne bivili’zed, render it u great 
entrepot for the produce of Caraiola, Cariiidiia, and Croatia, on 
its way to' tlie Black In ancient'times a canal ran through 
the heart of the town, opening oii each side into a* river, and un¬ 
derneath the canal ran a tunnel arched with tiles, of sufHcieiit size 
to allow a horseman to pass through: so well had this been con¬ 
structed that a very little trouble,noiifd again render it serviceable.- 
I’hc cud indeed was oqly lately closed op by a merchiani^ into 
whose cellar it disgorged itself,'on account of the frequent flood¬ 
ing it occasioned, and who foeiug^ we^ suppose, an honest man, 
did not choose, even with so excellepf an excuse, to allow lus 
customers' wine to be partiatiy'diluted, ^Another wit.of/the same 
kind exists'not far frqni the toM^n, gta castle ci^W Hastovich, 
(from which an aqueduct brought water to their coWfty,) extend¬ 
ing |o a distance of several miles to atiyther fortress called Mosz- 
loviiia. Who ciati deny aftdr' diis' tiic practicability of Wr.'Bru- 
liel’s undertaking? . Innumerable sarcophagi have been dis¬ 
covered in. CxcUvatiUg under <some of the vineyards; they wgre 
generally fodi^ enclqs^ in a small vault;' and, what is rather un¬ 
usual, frequently confalued the remains of two, sometimes, of 
three, bodies. The interior of these sarcophagi was also pot un¬ 
commonly streaked with .marks of Are, and.'Contained fragments 
of charcoal, w'hicH,, together .with the t^ir^^umstahed finding the 
lacrvmatories and other relics meltedv leads our authoress to sup- 
post: thvl part of the corpse waS frequently, burnt withih the coffin. 

W& are next introduced into oiie of the railitaiy departments 
which fonti the territorial line of division betweeli Austria and 
Turkeyw fa cdnsequciice of the lawless and marauding habits 
of the nattyi^ on 'each side of the border, eVery establishment 
is made to assume as martial an air as possible,—-the caith is 
sown .with drogons’ teeth ready to start up into art arfhed force at 

.. V __L__ _ ''f;...; ._ 

* Kot Sisciuni, as eur autborvss cites it, vid. P^. iii. 29 .—io 

SaumiafiaqujuxtaSuuMB. ^ ..V 
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a few hours notice;—every elevated spot of ground is crowned*^ 
with a watch tower; and between iiicursiops of. freebooters 
.and the ^lague^^ tlie country is ke{>t jii a continual state of excite- 
ment. Fbe institution of this military system, which so well ac-. 
cords with the disposition of the inhabitants, i^ owing to Maria 
Theresa, and l^r snccui;ssor| have ^onc ail in their power to follow 
up the spirit of h^r plans. The domestic arrmigenients betray 
the Slame precaution agaiusf an external attack; /ach house is in¬ 
habited by three, frequently by tuotc faqiilies, the oldest of which 
receive pailiculiir, Mtention from the rest, being' lodged in the 
large, hall, which serves as, an eating room (or the whole; the i t-si 
being ill the true patriarchal style obliged to sleep in small chain> 
bers or cabins which encircle the cyuri.'^ .Each inmate ha.s, 
however, a voice ih the common council. In order-to* provide 
more effectually for the security 6'f individuals, and at the same time 
to insure a ready obedience to any military suiiununs, govermiiciit 
do not ailow'ai^ insulated houses to be erected. Hence a mili¬ 
tary district {^KegiweiUs^hezirk) generally consists of a string of 
villages, the size of which iS not considerable enough to weaken 
any local attachment (that Which our tourist passed through 
on her road to Gliu^ ciihisisted of nine hundred and thirty- 
six -houses,) while at tW 'same time. donie.stie duties and 
military services'tmg ^ targe body in daily intercourse with, 
each other, accuslom them* to act in concert, and as'all political^ 
differences are out of the question, crcatf^^i union of opinion 
and feeling which, far moire than any positive institutions, render 
them attacnied to the country', and its eager defenders agaiuslTo- 
reign aggression. And yet these people, though ap|>areully not' 
yet emerged from the barbarous condition of the i'eudal times, 
are by no means dead to literary pursuits; to every regiment (i. e. 
every village) is attached a library, which, I)esides.{nilitaFy and sci¬ 
entific works, always contains at least those of Schiller, VVieland, 
and Gdeibe;. translations of Walter Scott s noveds are likewise 
frequently met yvith, a^d always popular. 

The dress of the men .(that of the ladies we shall not venture 
upon, but send a translation, if'requifed, to the Morning J^osi) is* 
as simple.as can be vveirimagihed, consisting of a pair of w-Jnte 
linen pantaloons, a shirt held.mgether by a leathern bell; to tliis 
some add a cloth jacket, wiffi or without sleeves, and Uas ,part of 
the <bess alone admits of .any omaiqent. The head is covered 


•Vfe cannot help noticing the siiuUanty of cusOmu*' in the Hoincac times die 
receptim of a g^t.-~>Ody8s. a, 296. ^ ^ ^ 

'afyw if/imir' tKiXtprtv 

itfof vWmAovo^ (open portico) Btfjtifat. . 

AT{ai^ Jl KafluJli fu^p tafMV 904^ 
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with a red cap or a hat. The constant appendages to this attire 
are a knapsack, gun, pistols and knife. The gallant old genbral, 
under whose superintendence our authoress was favoured wi^ 
'such opportunities of observing the manners ajid customs of this 
intei'csting people, to put a finishtiig stroke to his politeness, 
treated her with a national dance, termed cola, X^e myrmidons, 
{>ierrmamrt a select body intrusted with the duties of watching 
over internal quiet and external invasion,) being summoned, stood 
in a cinde to the number of thirty, and aniongst'tbem were some 
females of a pretty advanced age. They dancdd in pairs, one 
sei/.ing the other round the belt, so that the arms were crossed 
behind} and in this position they began to move three steps for¬ 
ward and one back. I’be /ilowness and irregularity with which 
this was* at first executed gave it more the tt'semblaiice of the 
leeiings of a half tipsey crowd than a dance. By means, how¬ 
ever, of an air, whiclt the performers never ceased hamming, the 
steps became more regular, and the quickness of the motions 
gradually increased. 'I'lie spirits of the performers, enlivened by 
the indulgence in their national amusetnenl^ were at length wound 
up to a high pitch of excitement; and the ^nale, like lliat of our 
Vauxhall lirewoikH, closing with a general explosion, must have 
been no slight trial to the nerves ol />nr travelling heroine. It 
appears that a formidable dancer, one of the most rulliaii-iooking 
4 .of the whole party^ in a red jacket and cap, and bristling with all 
the apparatus of w'uv, drew, with a look of W'ild delight, a pistol 
fi'qiTi his belt, and tired it into the air; Wtsi example being followed 
itiimediately by the rest of the truopi A lively fueling of injury, 
promptness to anger, and a sense of honour which never forgives 
an insult,, form, as might,be rixpccted, the characteristic features 
of a race iitirscd like this in a coiistaut state of moral excitement; 
a« our friend Bailie Nicol Jarvie has it, tliey aie clean anitber 
sot frae the like* o’ hifz,” the children sport with dirk smd pistol 
instead of coral and rattle, anil are thuf enabled to ape their more 
formidable sires W'ith considerable sticcess. Ohe example of Ibis 
^wc find in the work befoi’e us. .Some children, employed in 
watcl'.uig cattle, agreed to ^ile Away the time in playing at odd 
and \eveti; the loser to be punished by a slight beating witli a 
knotted handkerchief. The girls of ^he party suffered the penalty 
in gooi Httmodr, hut when they attempted in return to pay oflP one 
of their e^panioiis, a boy ten years old, die urchin drew his 
pistol and shot one of them. On bein^ brought before tho''coait, 
and questiotmd concerning the deed, he exhibited tlie most perfect 
iiididereiice. On being asked* whether he was aware A at be 
would be hung, ** You may do so,” he replied, " for I am iu your 
power,” superior force affording in his mmd.the only Indisputable 
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, cjftun la adtboi^y, Hid nmideiw’a jowA 4 a?ed him Son* 

* gsUow9»ao doubt to Itbcome'ft \v0ilb4r to thu^ble quah- 

1. ti«9 of Hob 3 ^y« a fjfojftveflli lU ibe uil- 

'ipiiable featamt ♦* bVw^ag 1J011I6 a, blai;ll< 4 }oa^i 9 tb'^JWf ** 
njHe buiH « dirtt «bro«gi a 4 w«^*»»dk 4 wi|pfc^ 
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The Huiitt «bose4^rtiufi <W««i,lha 

parts of Europe b^ soqlfcen^VMsp palheii!a% a 

resting place in it i*.iintl<% sjftfce^ y«^b 

coutd pay his a4^Niss boaoiiilfajbly to of Hw tstjMtfctrtvroinoo 
until he had np^^a^^iaodi^iodaii^ me bo#jr, 

• « And'strait* tb|<e^«NM» with Croat ^»h4. 

And ina^d illba op Misg^itlaod, 1 

Though* lest'die oai'ciit*s ^et noiibns o?,|iremtM)y 0‘ 

any otbei point spOuW htiteVfoie with die nappmesa of Uie }ofi«g 
couple^ a kihd of Oretop Green iiad been c^abUslit d pvt-r the 
bordW; ,wheiiSHhe priest'p^hoin the fugitive pair happeued to 
meet wa9*feaVl to bettotbe them, insfci'ad of having hia tuiktjs 
stolen by the candidate eonnuUidl bliss. 

Our ti.tvdkir next protteds Ironi Catodt to Fiumc by llie 
ifOliiscn-'dtiassd, a tna&idceA^ load undertakeirhy pattiotiO 
nobles of Austii^ni^ thd^aWenage of the einperoi; the wbolO 
length of this past* by xtliWt a comoaunicatloti isepi’ned to Hu«- , 
tgiry with i# l*^MlL®l****» breadth about fwen(y-six^ 

leet; thoengioMr ^he Baroifwn Vukawovifelb 
live to ^>t eoipi^eted* hehig klU^ sit tfte battle ofWagi.i«t. ■ 
4Jeforc hm death* howof^oi) bd had^e|f«iisfaaai« of sei^ig 
It earned over the mdudtain lidge tibitb separates OroaUa fioip 
the Adiiatic. Hei^ |(f w as n^cea^jl 'to feroe h^j»4sssfe6 dirojigli 
(he mass of* roefe trbic|l cfoxsils tne suinunt* aod whuh a 
ainttlocotwbaa bceif"left standing iii, com«»e|ooratiou of the 
Mottlties.^>icottmefe4^:^ iKjs the bold projector ptopostd 
meiely ^ Inscribe the xi^brdh^frft m JNnmptiLi—a modtst 
.#ebuhdl^il|thosc*\vho ohCo'dended 

.The pass 111 xaFedJ^taHuifgariea.* ^rm thi^ height 
thd tiavelVsr'teSsSts dblt^'Upoil dio town of Fiuine, whi<h* 
lies $1 his vege|8tiqn as he descends becomes mol^ and 

roods lujtmiaati the sea, vrtwh is hounded hy Ishm and the 
Iilaiqd of Cbffithof assumes tlie^appeardnco of a v^st and tranquil 

. ^ M l . . .I ■ . . — — '■■ 

*' mI iony «• diatrtbAsfliis uteo <bli «»i4*li?rt ««* bc^ soflkfejU fo p-ty 

k(eufnyi^«n^ dtijMHiis tiK^eawd n» ® 
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l$ko* von AKnef^ o^wieome l^W t6to li^n* 

tencs tit aig^t afn pha tfoe, on i«hkit sbe nmeit some toa<^ 
ing reflections t this uweed an octhockm of c^temotiy 

'among female vo^agefs, tlie l^y, whose traveU ti^e mentioned 
before, hurried out of W coaoSt «t the flrst glumM|e of the dome 
of St. Peter*S| end plmnped down on liier knees, anrid ejaciibliona 
and teare^^tothn amazement of the igtarUed vetturino who, poor 
man, jasti? ikniiited of Ae sanity of Hit«argo^ 

Prom Fiume the road led to TriestOi the tSomhhiog cemdition 
of wUch town much delkhted our tourist* It is kaiieed astonishing 
to observe how nafddly & tfade Of ^|>Uice has inci«ased oince 
it nas declared a free port: die warehottles were Ml of goods of 
every description from*evely. nation. * 

** With patriotie joy/' she oonkh»ias»^ ** I remarked that In coose- 
qaence of tM recent enoouTagemeat wbii^ has bemi given to our ma** 
iiufactures, the English muslins and Hneot no Icoiger eahibit a snpe> 
riority over our own, but fall far short of (hem in ookwr/ taste and 
cheapness. One of my eompaniogiis, who bad not seen Trieste for foiiy, 
years, wondered also at the increase of actisaiM| some time since it was 
imj^ssible to. furnish, a house in the town, whilst (Operatives of every do- 
senption aie now found there in abundi^ce." , 

We ne^ hardly add, that the irtefea^ of omnmeice baa been 
accompanied by a correspondijog imimwemqnt in.;; the style of 
buildings, both public and private/* a tai^ftitfor 4 ; 1 eanfiiicss, 
ctMnfoit, and has* in coiweqtiencn^ tiadn ustiversaliy 

diffused. The voym from Trieste to Venioe it described in a 
manner BO truly Cieiftao, that we ate sum 4n attract from the 
concluricjU will not be uupleasatit to our readers.—^p* 12b. 

** Havin^leftTtieste in the evmdng," (says oar autl^9it|W^ ** exhaustion 
would not umtnit me to pass the on deck, whiih '^mplassing tcm>* 
p<‘ratureQr tbeelrwoumbaVemhdmiwt warWnted laesiiiinlogi I was 
obliged to letite for some hours to the laities’ tohim AMho of the 
morning I again ascmided the (ieck, andi^(Vig|fi^tomiql had leti was no 
longer psesent, yet its place was saj^^ IbQr hin ap b^tifuL Tim 
whole muation swam in the mildest <won|;S* i^dity^cf die steam- 

• boat had again brought ns nem tiic Ceast, bdkven mm cmih mdied in a 
kiss./'Tbe sea was of a sdvqrblue, and to ihe eye aei^d an enor¬ 
mous fish, CM^red with delicate scides foe pure blue of the atoioqfoere 
was varM wifo the ruddy dawn and grey mist* whose tinta gtn" 
duallyother, while tiie Wh^ mtis*nf mumermis vem^ 
gbded on nymy tide, amid screaks of rose eokmf and sfoiBiV Ati jwns 
hrightnem imd melting serenity ^ no whef^was.n sGadow to be seen, 
except when., tlie cofoptossed steam burst finoan the safoto naive, aiid> a 
coal-blacl^, ^ganticami^nt of sm^* isstrnd fotth into ^ paam tiinoj|j* 
pheie, like sin etititilng. into ptiadUc**' a* ^ 

The account* bf Vesticn contams nothii^ 4ftiiicli tsoA d|K2si ttUf * 


LOim pit Cpmtia mid > 4^ 

* . * • 
mUeatiofeis % ttibijlitt dmti^pi of ilf cIMKliSif ptimidit md 
oite ivofkt 4f mt «il wba ftel any 

intenest in tti^ nu^* f>«niofi im' fteelings of an 

Austrian in^hoU ^loiHtflig dm doodtue^ W |(ovfniaMttt * 

this &I)en dip; saya, libhi|& jtt<* 

tioe, that nodh^ can he* fnina infaif #nn Hei ^dhiia a |wt«tli(d be¬ 
tween the f»rewnt condtAtoii of Tonice^ and Nt.^inil«r sj^iMlunr, 
and to lay the ^i^^nOaee to tb«^ acooant of die A#trlan atihihda** 
trationA For cantiirioa the n^nhfie had hboh hn die* deoline. 
The discovery^ F^eMge round the C^^idak adeadixthtoiir to 
her mercantile acrivft^ and me league of CaOd^a^lnit a limit to 
her conqueata. >Wheii Bomkpatte took |iowea4oil d Venice* 
in what atate did* be &id her once. Ibrmidihli^< iMwyt^ Only 
twenty ships were in dlo docks; of these* two^ M hw begu|i 
sinc^ twosittce 174$* and two\ since was thmo 

any probability of their being competed. his be- the 

blame who drat viohited the ueutnm^ of states too weak to de¬ 
fend thomSehres* who took armed possessicm of them Without even 
the plea of, their occupation %y the enemy b^g dangerous to his 
own qohntry* and wpcajmiypridered them toih^hnem^and a fo** 
reign-yoke, in order to ifUrichase^ an inw^tknt^ t^utesceiide in 
Ills own unprimnided iSedhugSta." At dns'diay dm ^Wtidtis may 
complain of die apathy oti^eir mastera^bul nht,bf}aetfial oppres¬ 
sion; the yoke ihaynot be da8y,^bitt t^nuri^n.is li|g^. Vfe • 
grant, indeed, thatos Ibngasdie Att^ia|im!Mmdiires*VemcwwiIt 
never rise from Her siatc^of degradatioif ^ pervaryjook is that oCd*" 
body fioin ^ich the )4pirit nas Bed i 4lh^diht oalid momenta of 
death may, ind^, cheat ns into w bollef that the apiu$t is still' 
tWre; yet the delnston is but traiultoi^i AepiQr^fSl lioon 
^ ** fii^r’^over ^e heaucijNlstufhea, smdthtfs^ 

ingforin will sooH’^oonviime u»,of ihe reality of i^sstduiiottr 
Our authoress had the good foftune to be brnskofat VmOnaa 
during tlS^ o<d|brtrion of die, IhstivU of La f(ndW«%f Ituofn, 
whichiS foub^fadmu^a legend^lesetnbHng that 
l^foaat^j^n^#at<^lutkoRegil^.,^^ % 

Raotafs cdhhmtelWthe dayofCorpas C^d* 
whhd|^hftpp(m|^mtmthatof inyiixriirri m V^ Its origin is dated 

from a vietosp w W Vicentmes ejm the FodnaiW, Who had loag,held the 
foraiif^^aii^dl^ectiom The ea»*t aeinnmt cannot be tnm it^any 
hkto^ldBnbandationi, ahbnghlprd legeads erilt on the sobjeot^ Accord^ 
ingmlBe ihst, two kttij^ts m Ace town/l^ Os^ne Sforza F||hno*and 
VeriadiC, placed tbemSelves at fbe bead Of tneir iellow-dtiaeBS against 
tbetr (m|wm8or% and took a most eeasplciious part in the battbt* Which 
ended in so comply a mute^sf Ibrir oppooeuw; that tba general lost a 
wheel of his,e|mt*wdldidi Ibe VMkmes biw^ht hbnie in. trifuuphjt. 
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and which gave occasioD to this festival. Accordfng to -the second tn|- 
dition, .the two ^roes are said to have penetrated as far as Padua, to 
havd ther<* throvv#'t^e tyrant from tte window of his^own palace, and 
cm tfieir triumphaiit;. zeturp,. to KaVo been met pre^sions of their 
gratdful countryman, etfcb ^ the various cor^ratidS&Jaearing the emblems 
of its trade, amongst w^kb that of the aotarieSJ^#as nSrticularly distin¬ 
guished by a wheel, whicit has* in co^^s^Uen^ bes^ preserved at the 
amiuai commemoration of the victory^’',;' • '* • 

'‘'■''."I' ^ ^ ' V '* " ' ' 

In a rather iiiterestiAg chapter u|)Pfi the qdti^etiein and tnaiincrs 
of w'omctt, p^ £39/ei seep wc tind a very Juei censure passed 
»ipou the |)raetice of encouragitig theni to lopk’ upon marr^pgc as 
a freedom from itlf rtvstraint, and a mefrt passpoirt for indulging in 
all those vices to which the females of that genial clime are, so 
prone/ Mothers are taugfit to look, upon tlieir children in the 
light of iicce&sary evils; the. custom of having them nursed in 
the country up to a certain age deadens, if it does not destrov, 
all the affections which natun? has so wisely implanted; they re¬ 
turn as strangers, in whom the parent? take no delight, and if 
ever deemed worthy a passing thought) areoiily brought to reinem- 
brantie as materially interfering with the mother’s-vicious pursuits. 
The louse camduct of the female sex leads of' course to a coyi*c- 
sponding depravation of the male )' a? long as the candle lasts, 
there will be found, moths to hover rtiiind. ij^,.xaya: who can won¬ 
der at the sumnencss of, the Italians'in^.pO^icjab’affairs.^whcn all 
domestic duties'Urc thus umfaturnUy iMyglec^? To make a 
, good citiaen, a man must be virtuous in pis private relations; 
fi>ere may be» iiay, We eispi'y day secT exCeptiops, but in the mass 
the bonds of public and priva|e morality are, we believe, insepa¬ 
rably coituected, , .. , , 

’Hie system of municipal government c^UiTied on under the 
aiispitM^s of iclnstria does not appear to .us well cal^tilated either 
to ensure ait qasy collection bf the reve'nuc, or to pimyide ugaiiist 
abuses in the tlistribution of the public butthens.- Oifr aNitthores8’‘s 
account is rather confused, but ^ far ak we. cmv Cspllect, the ar- 
rapge.^Ut is as follows/ The towns are goyemed by a council, 
at" the'head of which k w podeita. The Borghi^.nifd Comwatii 
(p^rTmps small towns and Viliams)'select from the itnass of tbeir 
proprietors a deputation, which nwst hc approvc<l ot by the go- 
vcnior, suppose the military womntandanf;;^' These consult 
respecting, the maiiageineut of . all puj^lic improv«igt^uts,. 5 ^ j re¬ 
pairing of foad^ and tbb distribution,, of the funds nnsing from 
public ihstitudbiis within their boundaries, as well as of so much 
'of*the {>nl>lic revqiiuO ^ may b^ alhUid to Jtliem*, The decisiou-s 
'of this assembly r- JiVe. then submlUcd assembly, 

iK'hich (uusists* of t|jcmies,. cott»raoitei^^t'.j^„ deputes from' the 
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towns. Should thest. assdU, it js tlien laid, hofoic* a 
**.omwi\f{iQn^ttgatton is the word ust.dj l>nl ottr^ansl<ttio)i is, wc 
til ink, neat h fWiect,) of wh|<h thfre are two, out at VeiiKt, lUt 
uiiioi jt JMila*!!: eacih iormtd of two individuals, a>ioi>l< pi optfotui 
iinu an inhabitnnt df oiieof the (owns. Having passed through (best 
oideaU, till ass#iit of the elApetorts the oid> lemalniug s.iitctkiii 
itqui&itc to eiiabk the bill tojpa»s into .i law. But tthoidd cillui 
the provincial asseniblj^, or contial cuitucd, leluso to pass a mta- 
sme subuiiUtd for then approval, m fippeaf im ftom the iommu^ 
(Go»«?/n/err, petiiaps the fiist assembly is'iniant) to court. 
Tlu Husuiess of the itntial councils codsists in the tinpositum 
and (ulkition of laves, the exainluation o( public aciounls, tlu 
division o( niHitar) seivjcts, llie alloftmg of sums lor tbe|^t|inus 
of emb.inkincuts, loads, and the cvpiuditure of the tolla^colli etej 
on (hem. 4n account of ilieir proceedings must be delivtied an 
m the emperOi, whose coiumands they like wise* receive directly. 
All these offioeis give tluir seiviccs gratuitonvl},* eveept tlu 
padesiiu of Venice and Militi, cacha)f whom leccivcs a salaiy cd 
two thousand floiins The above must be a vny mcugie outlim 
of the form of goverumriit^ the duties of tlte lespectivc bodies 
aic, It will be pc it eived, by no means acc uratel^ dehned, but tlio 
whole seems acimiiably adapted to fulfil thcpuipoaeTor wlficb wc 
take it for granted llic^ systepi was put togetlur, i. e. to cicatc 
pe t pc tual jealousies and dispfttcs ^belwteH ,thc ^diffeieiit dctiart- 
Hunts, and thus to lay the whole at the mcity of the Austiiaii 
dcS])ot. * • • #1^ ♦ « 

If the admiiii9tiative'bodies weic Hidbpendcnt, if might poi* 
haps be w ise to considei the dignity and jnOueoee of o^hee as a 
sufiieifmt lemunoratlbit for its itksome dulics^ but what.liououi 
can tbeic be in sc|[vmg a<> deputy^ deputy for a iorcig;ti oiastci, 
and bow will such infiue'ncc Li^ c'sertc^d etcc^it lo recH.iviMg bribes 
foi the paitial cxeculioii of a disagu cable duty ^ Out good lady 
tegsons somewhat eutiously tipi assuniig us of the pqutd diiUHibu- 
tiona^f th^ impo^ts> and fairness in their application; foimei 
IS proved by recourse uever having beep had to military force m 
thbir to1lecUoo.» This merely proves that they are not heavj juu 
that they aic equal!} imposed; and. indeed, this is perhaps allcfw- 
in| too iDueff to the argument. . laves in Fiance, fiom which 
tlie nobility were exempt, wens long paid patiently by the IpWcr. 
ordeal a day of reclroiiing, iii^eeijip eaxqc at last, as trust it 
willipttalv, but*how much iflistaken would h< have been who 
had aVgutd from the apparent contentment t the pcyple, that 
they weio well*and ihipartially’governed. Agiin, an apfiea! is 
made to iht goodneaft of the roads, in oi der to bcai out the a«»ier- 
Uob that thc.mone‘v raised is fairly apptie'd, this iS indeed sufh- 
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<cient evideiijce that the whole is hot squa^derecl^ hnt until we 
know the sums collected and Vorks performed* we slmll he iii>* 
‘dined to suspend our judgment upon this poihti 

lo a further part' of the work^' p, it that 

the authoress knew more tlian ^ eould di^o«e$ 'tbe truth is 
imparted to us, but not the wkole tmdii Thattl^ ^opje may be 
happy undermich h^verhipentiii pdasibW-^iittbey will remain 
for ever cmvtehtei what h would, term 

their vfrrhof repre^^aitm, ie ridiohl^us to hftp^se; they have 
not mn the copaoliaitfon of the slaves of .ah Afrleau despot:— 
•“ Happy are’yO,” said an Emperor of l^ortM^co, to his subjects, 
*' happy people, who jjaveonly to obey laws made by your repre- 
seutatiye tlirough the propliet, and 1 am he!” . 


Aet. VIIL—J?isfcu>e de la Vie et des Ouvrages des plm 
Architectes du Xle Si^cle jui<^*d la da 
M. Quatrem^re' de Quincy. Deux volumes, gr.<4n'*3yo.ji jayec 
47 Planches. Paris, 1830. 

WkEE it nqt that the name of Radical Reformers would mikus 
up witl).tbe'*Cobbett^ and Hunts',^and' other M'orthies of diat 
stamp; in whose celebrity we are by no means ambitious Of "parr 
, ticipating, wp too should proclaim ourselves such; .since we 
‘ must confess—indfed it wpufd be useless for us to attempt to 
■ conceal it-^that wo are, i6 our %Va|| staunch advOBtes for liberty 
and reform.* Like moA other mormere,. hs^ever, and chain- 
'.pious of jibeity, we are not over and above tiMerant towards our 
opponents, as t^e read^ will doubtless bo ^nvinced by the 
time be«abalf have perused this article. That our paper wMiv 
scandalize and faofri^ many of the legitimaieBj* he uiey eit^V 
ultra-Palladianists or ultra-Greciauists, is also tolerably certain; 
and yet even they ought to feel'dbb'ged.’ to ii8;iiMp|^!|^'}is ye . 
benohy etford them a veiy fair opt^tunjk^ of comfpg - 

< retime, moin 8atisfactoiil| tbmt t^ have hitherto done, 
caUhbe advanced in suppoit of their own exclusive Systems* 

The only .apprehension which we entertain, is, ^i^ oiir readers 
in general inay not Care one straw either for oufs^lves or djiir. 
adversaries, but very uncerdmoniously skip over\|ltogedtiMr an 
article vr|tb so very unpromising a title, or with, ohe thm pr^ 
mises nomiog but a repetition icu teu-nmes repeat^ dulh^^. It 
mpst be pb'nfessed that our *$ubjom is by no means a popular 
ouei—fbat it oatmof be retulored so lively 'as m. tdiapter on po> 

" btical economy, so‘!|i^lligtble to tW nmn^t^ as a pamphlet 
on die Builioti (juastihn, so immeduiy^lnteroitt^ to W 
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.grtillenien aod yiwtig ladies as a profound dissertation on* 
geology. The ia, ardiiteoture has no ^^^^es} witii Iverc 
and thero a solitary exc^tkwi it is studied^none but those 
who design to follpw it as n^pr^essioo, for while eepry4)h0 and 
omm^ (hardly excepting ideology, and gastronomy, ‘those two 
opposite poleoof hun^ Ifaromgj) are comprised in the circle of 
nn^ern education, this pursuits alone is* e&cluded from the cata- 
It^ue, as being altogether thp mechani^l in ilX nature and prin¬ 
ciples to have anything in t^tsmon with the other liberal arts. 
Ixence it baj^ns* that even persons of general information in 
other respects are not ashamed to avow their complete igno¬ 
rance of even the elements of architecture; or, what is far worse, 
tliey often betray the' most ludicrous ignorance, while, on the 
strength, perhaps, of knowing a few tc^uica! terms,*tAey affect 
to understand something of it* Vor whether people know either 
^one order from another or not, or one sin^e rule of the ait, 
they cad* all criticise huHdin^n, deciding most authoritatively on 
the merits or defects of any piec^^of architecture, nay, at a siiiglo 
glance too, and without being al^le to assign the least valid ica- 
son for eithon censure 6r approbation prd fgtionr volun¬ 

tas. This, it will be said, is tlic mere tirade of exaggeration: 
persons of comfiton'sense* do not commit themselves in tltat 
egregious manner. We know not vrhedier many sensible persons 
are guilty of such bUUAe we should say notj since lew who 
deserve that appeUatiuu would venture to Upekk demsivcly off 
what they never studied l|pt we can provb that many who pre¬ 
tend to direct the opinion'ol^others iu ^hitectonil malteis,^re- 
^uently display a profundity of ignorance that, is ^uly astonis)!- 
jng { and that too, not merely in private conversation, bu); Uiey 
absolutely record their blunders in print. For instybees of this 
‘ nature we have not to search far: tourists, topographers, and 
newspaper critics, would supply a tolcraldy bipky collection of 
them ^nor w^uld sucfi a tome fail alternately to excite our com- 
* miseration and visibility, keeping us in a state of |»eipetual os- 
cillatiou between groans and laugiiter.^ One tourist, who does 
not seem a positive igiiorantus in other respects, tnlorins jjs tliai 
the palace built by Charles V. at Grenada, strikingly resembles 
tbat^designed by Inigo Jonfs, and intended to be erected at 
Wmtehan; another compdfos the magnificent tcimple.at Balbec, 
a |nte adorned in « style of tlte most exuberant profasenhss, with 
theWtIe nisuctlooking«charch'on thd we&^ side of Cbvent Garden 
m*arket. . Then again, we were, not manv veais ago, infoimed by 
the newspapers that the frontJof one ot the uc‘w <!jin|-hottses in 
St. James’s 'StrdH' Xfax ebpied from that of Whitehall Ch^c 1, 
' aod thay the at |iie comer of /jiosaenor Place wns in 
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iniitjtion of thr aich of Con«taiUinc> winch might with <i^iial 
trutli h.i\t Ik I'll asbcitcd of it«( opiiositc iieighhonr leading into 
Hytlf Pink* AUliough wc do not expect to meet with any pio- 
fuuiul'Midijikctiiial cnticisin iii the (Columns of,newspapt r, v*t 
f \<n fhiic we should not disco\er equal ignoiadce on uii> other 
suhj((t; but whtu we htid wtiidar^^na) still nit^rc escr^'ginus 
biiiniUrs 111 pubiuations which, it is to^be presumed, base at least 
moil Kibotir .and raie hcbtowcd oix them, tiiao ran be aliuided 
loi the hast> pniagraphsot a newspaper, we buipiistd, 

and led that nothing oxicpt tlu complete ignoranc^ of the public 
on sikU luatteri, could protect such woiks from unitcisal ridkulc. 

We oilei no apology foi tluse apparently desultory leinjaikN, 
which mi^y at fiist sinhl seem to hast vciy htth* to do with the 
geneial •ko^m* and pnrpoit of our aituie; because, we think that 
the al.occ iiiht.iiuc'<, and they are hut leiy few compurctl witii 
what wc lould have pioduced, go a coiisidciable w'ay towards 
(uoiiiiQ', not only dial the genciality of otherwise educated 
pcisous know nothing whatcier oi auhitcctiiie, but also dial 
tlu) pie&nuie cvei\ one else tube equally unacquainted with it. 
Neithei is the diaftsmaii, the natuie ot whose task would, we 
niighr imagine, almost preclude the pubbibility of any stiikingly 
gloss iiia<*cuiacy as to positise inatui of fact, however incapable 
lie nia} be of expi easing the moiu dchcatf touches of chaiactei, 
always fice /^om the charge of stiail^dy iiiisidpiexenting what 
his pencil undoi takes' tu de&cribe. We do not here allude to 
those mediocre and licquently palM p<*}fori{mnccs w'hich aio 
Id tie bcttei tliilii caricatuiXis of th* buildings professed to be 
pomtrayed,^blit to woi;ksof aoine chaiacter, in wfaq;;h we have 
icasou to pxpecl something like a scientific knowledge of the 
ait, whose pfpdmtion^ foini the subjects of the diaftsmaifs or* . 
painter’s delliieatioiis. He could point out bomc curio^us iu« 
tilaiices of this S[)Ci*ie<i of graphic lying, ff» say nothing of minor 
ofienccs against veracity,.occasiou<d ciiIm by sheer catclessness, 
oi by the uttci iiKhtTeieiice truth on the part of the artist, 
who lb satisfied himself, and ihlhks a|[i Ae rest of the world ought 
to be too. it he • iify produces a showy cfifeiCt of light 

and biiadc* , In a publication, not* exactly a liundiQ^'^eais old, 
much extolled by the ciitics as a prodigy of excellchte for the 
beauty pf its plates, wc have ohiietveil man) very singular bHin» 
ders; in some places the Iettiir«prtSs desciiptious give me lie 
direct to the ougravingHj oi it may be ihrft the latter give the lie 
to the text.^ With icgard, too, to the-manner in which the de¬ 
scriptions to aicliitectiiial view, ar* generally drawn up, nothing 
can be more paltry and iiiaiic than they ai^ for thS most part* 
Hie Ml ltd, mi hails, iiifoiins us bow tnanvctdumnraud windows f 
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there are in the front of a l>uiiiiiug> vihiohji by the by^ is liauUy 
iiecrssai\ v\Im;ii the is bcfoio our eye**; anct if ho dot'* this 
UitboQt com^itiiug any paTpabte niistaho, ne niuy tbi^k both 
iiiin and out selves exceedingly lacky, since it not eyer \,*oiie 
uho can lucoinpllkh tbht. 'One of the^e erudite gcnileineiiyiu 
, u late iUinibei tk a populai' sivork of this kind, called a gateway 
ut (he palace of I'Wtaiuebieau a portico, misled in alt probahiiity 
by the rumh word portotf/which ho anglicised by a U>rtn cou- 
\e)ing a totally differimi tneauing. It is tru<s tiiat the Utciai\,or 
iiioic propel ly tho lcttcr*prcss portion of^such woiks is beneath 
id! eiitiqism,—frequently liitte better than mere pilfeiings from 
otdiiiuiy guidebooks, and utterly destitute of any oiighial nifui- 
luattun, niucb more of an) thing like critical reinaik; as 
woiks of this dags a»e iiieic articles of litvuiy, as they ure'iiot for 
the circulating'libiarv bntfoi the di'uwing>iooui table, tht* hlovcii!^ 
caielcssness Uicy (or the most pait evince, shows bqw'litUe the 
purchasers of ^hem'are shocked at iucousistencics and nemsense 
that would disgrace a twopenny pnhjicattob, nnd^hat pass uunen! 
with impunity, only because rcviewms und -readers arc, on ihest 
subjects, even nioie ignorant, if possible, tlitni the w liters of such 
stun. 

And this biiugs us to .bnc very important consideration, 
namely, by what especial fs^tality has it happened, that architec¬ 
ture, which even our coinmoiK'st school bfioka assert to be one ol 
the fine 'iU'ts, and which, if we might trust'to the magiiificeni 
language held, by some <p k^> professors, is the queen and sove¬ 
reign of them ail,)embracing m her boundless domain the'whoTe 
extent of hiuliuu knowledge, txmibining mathematics with aesthe¬ 
tics, and all the mystic baAnoiiies boUi of iiiunbcrs and forms 
bow happena it that architecture has never become a diranth of 
oiimmental education, but is, on the roiUraiy, looked tipoti as 
little better than a mere luerlinnical trade? If we me not greatly 
niistaken, this neglect may he traced in some degree to two v«'iy 
,<q>posite causes; ttu' study is at oitce.too easy and loo diflicuU. 
Paradoxical enough 1 the reader will exclaim; nevertheless wo 
cannot help blinking that such is really the case. When vve,*'.iy 

*'ni« pltfjMeoleay tlieto innji^ sv vH i* oftentiinc*, at (Ik best, 4ii){;uliily 

awkfrafil atui erroncofs: thns »e .g,iiu and ogaiu, with t«(h ixpyetuuu* as, 

*c«lttliSD9 jfttipporting a > »t ikucU |m)iL^ sayinq that the wslb 4i( » 

room aDpport tiu routatitaetf; 'to^uiuus orith fkirinUuAa c<t)>i(ahi and eutshUlur' h/ a 
kind »t paraphrastic drcumiocuiton, that is retiummcitdcdSA no parrlciitar prii|iriety 
or olfganco.. And atiy ' eniabiMturcs,’ as if there uas a 'loality id tlmt p^ri oi the 
order, and one entsbiaturor eras piled obove^e other , or (ach coiutan bad its hisu 
distinct pi^ce of <%tabiature, sev&rcddrooi uie rest. Anoihn v»|i] tril iisstif a-portico 
' ' rFcrdtng baok at titn tup, wliiiiNtt a pediment i’ wln^ is not pulpabie noiisetue onlv 
Jreca«se itistUtcrly 
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easy, we meafi apparently so: and certainly any person who is 
not quite an idiot» may* in the course of a few hoursj, feanV the 
names of the difiereni orders^ and to distinguish one from die 
other, and may pick up some;half-dozen technical terms: be¬ 
hold liim then' established as a critic for Ufe, and all further 
study would be absolutely sqperfiw^us to one vcho does not in¬ 
tend to follow the art professionally. Besides, are not the orders 
every thing—the all-and-ail in architecture ? ■ It would be quite 
idle/ therefore/ for a gentleman critic to pretend to. know any 
thing farther: and even the less he knows of these, the Jess 
daiqger theic will'be of his being mistakeo for a builder* No 
. woi^er, then, wdien such is the case,' when the whole isicience is 
thought to consist in knowing a few cabalistic wdrds, such as 
Doric,‘^Ionic, Sec,, if thp«e thus initiated utter egregious twaddle 
in a toiio of authority, adojtt ^be most imbecile prejudices, and 
circulate the ^shallowest criticisms. On the other hand/ those 
who would really be at some pains to acquire suc|i a competent 
knowledge of arebitetdfure as.wouid be sufficient to enable them 
to appreciate ail* its beau ties/and to judge 6f its productions as 
they do of .those of its sister arts, are apt to be discouraged from 
proceeding by the dry technical details, aa|l the still more intoler¬ 
able pedantry, which more or less pervade, every treatise on the 

There. is, in iact, hardly a single ekmentaryr work on archi¬ 
tecture, that is not either by far too superHcial to^be instructive, 
or too replete with nicre tecbiiicalipes adajfit itself to the 
Wants.of the general reader, who is at once embarrassed by 
meeting with such numerous minutio!, for which he has no occa¬ 
sion, and'disappointedv at finding so IHlle of that whiclr he really 
requires^,ikiid which wouldTiivest the subject witb^^permanent 
inter^t, with spirit and vitality, Each, writer gopa over tw 
nearly the very same ground,, and contemplates his malfer from 
precisely Uie same point of view as most jotbers have dolte,bofrMre 
him. Instead of attempting to,'render architectuf^ a pc^ulm^ 
pursuit, all those who , have treated of it seepi to have been 
rather ambitious of invotviltg itin a certain in;|^stictsui, and to have 
labored to confound what is merely conventional with wluit is 
really essential.^ Instead of thing like generalisation of' 
prisici^s, or. origiii^ity .of ifie^s, Sii'e meet w^h ins|ite|^ rules, 
and me dull quackery of inopdtonous routine; whne puerile' 
trifliiig,or anile superstition; js suffered in many cases to exclude 
even a glimpse of common sen^. In. almost every other branch 
of kno'^edge, the student is, able to provide himsc^ wiffi theore^. 
tical ana critical, as vve^'as practical w^ksil, but here he pyi^t to „ 
be endued wiUi^iiiot^ffiw ordinary arfqu^^ pei^verailCU* if 1% 
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. would.coUect inssulatcifi scraps of crittcutD^and the 

T^aliy, uiiefal original lemarKa ** foW at>d far between/* 

' are scattered-dve^ a wide expanse of ahnosl tiuvni icd *8atnene»s. 

. After exiiniining |j|i entipE!'^<^i[tec|urtd library for pprposo, 
he will probablff aiE^d fiis tpU i^ardieiil by the uesiptmi&it of what 
would hardly isuffice to fiy a *inQderate>sized voluiue. Lest this 
sentence should be deemed too sweeping; tf neebssary, we should 
apprize our readers, thtd 'w4 dp not include in the class of works 
-to which w'*e ar^ now alluding,, those v^tdh treat more espfdanly 
of tlie archaeology and his^tory of architecture^ for matiy of them 
have really enriched that department df literature, both in our 
own and« other laBj|uages« Vet, however meritorious and iu> 
tcQpesting works of this latter character may'be, the ver];| qualities 
that give them their value prevent dieir bei^mitig popular; be« 
aides which,, the ample and expensive form' In which they *are * 
genettilly ptiiblished, necessarily limits them to few'purchasers, 
tt is in works that ou|^t to be text bocdis on the art,' and which, 
if properly executed, would becqme so, that we desiderate more 
' . intelligent and critical ,views^ with such a .tolerably fair degree of 
industry in a^ditip^ as would preilent,tbe appeai;ynce of that liberal 
. transcription from preceding authors, which* even candour must 
allow to be very much'likd bookmaking^ and plagiarism. . Wo are 
. aware that in elementary treatises oU the same pursuit, be it what 
it tnay^ much ‘must be swbstantialfy the same; yet we have 
’righ^ to expect .that each .succeeding one shall exhibit either souie ' 

: originality, of' remark^ a more lucid exposition of the sitlj^uct, 

. OF a refutation jctf iong^es^bliahed diirors; or tliat at any rate it 
shall recommeiy i^lf by greater popularity of sl^le. To this 
last^mentioned quddhf there are iew bodks on architecture that 
' have much prcteasioif; of .those th^at hre really usofuk the majority 
can be oousidemd as litde.mora than Works of rdiereitee, not as 
' readable'book;, which may be perused ^witb. Mtisfacti6n even 
, \vlien*tfaeir'eoiitenta are known; nor does this arise* from positive 
necessity, owing to the teribnicality of*the aubjeet. That which 
; constitutes ^e mere acculemx of the art does not, indeed, admit 
of much vurtely of phraseology, hr of j|by particular alluveinejTts 
of style; yet even hefe, dryness may, to a certain extent, be 
. avoided, vVhiie'all beyond |hi^ is Susceptible of as much interest 
as a^y pUier topic of cridtil disquisition. The jejiinon«»8, there- 
fmrp, which so frequently disappoints, and the crudity ,that so ge- 
'. neftirty disgusCs us, an? not to be iihputed ip. the barrenness, and 
intractability of the subject, but to the indolence,^4f not the in- 
eompetenqp' of tiie writer, in proof that dullness pnd'dryness 
af^ tmtinse{^ral^ahiedtb8imdaritOjjii^,wewoii]d oVcouM point* 
outor two pa^re that a'ppoiredsa fei^ years since, in a 
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pcriodicat (Mititfod Aniiaiii of the Tine Arts j”. (o the literary 
part of sorru* of Mr. J^apwortb's publications, and some chapters 
of a work with the rather effected title of tlte “ ilniim df Paii.iting* 
Simlpt^iie^/aiid Architecture.*’ It* must be a^;l(:nowledged that, 
with the exception of W'hat is exclusively tetihiiJfcal or practical, 
oui ;(iclntrctural literature’ is iit tlfis country cxcfedtiingly scanty. 
No ojie cau accu*se the members of this professiou of expatiating 
on the merits of their own prodnetioris^ for ^osc who liave pub¬ 
lished their designs^ha've gcue>''<*lly doiic' so without edininont, of 
rather without any other explanation than inefc idTerenccs to their 
plates, even yfbeti in justido to themselves, if not for the satisfac¬ 
tion of lUeir readers, they ought to Irave cJiplaiucd what cannot 
otherwise, be understood, and tp have pointed out how far they 
wereconti.t>uled by unfavourable idrcumstahces. 'Pins is the moicj 
to be legi'clted, because we feci that it is the want of sulKcieiitly 
explanatory and weH-written descriptive letter-press that hinders 
sucJi works from being interesting to many yrho \i>otild eke derive 
hulh instruction'and gratiticalioKfrom them. Even .such Works as 
the Vitruvius liritmuicMs its successors contain'the mmmum 


of information beyoiul what Js fo be obtained from the plate.s 
themselves, thereby leaving those who ebnsurt t|tem iit the must 
perplexing ignorance us to numerous Ih'^riicularsi which it is im¬ 
possible for foom to know without every part of such structure be¬ 
ing either niitiutely delineated,* or what 4s omitted in th^' drawings 
being supplied ia thd l#xt. The deficiency here complained qf is ’ 
not peculiar to English’ wojrks of this class, |dthorugh it is certainly 
inor^ uniformly id be observed iu .then)'; for some foreign ones 
are tolerably .satisfactory iu what relates to their historical and 
ilcscriptive matter; in pVoof of which we niay*refer to the letter- . 
jircss accottifahytug Schinkers collection of designs, whicli, never-, 
thelcss, cannot be accused of being ui]iiec^s.sni ily prolix,,' To say 
tlu; truth, die Germans have displayed far more zcgl and^industry 
than ourselves,* not only in mere matter-^d-fact elucidations', but 
in whajtmer appertains to architecturai'criticism and bibtipgtw^y; ' 
t»or <lo wc hcHTC allude to their Hitts, and Stieglttzes, and Mofiers, . 
bht to t^e uftoierous artictcx oKfauch subjects to be met with in their v 
journal, many of which are w'ntteh not only'With intelligence/but 
n truly €o/r*Utfiwtv spirit; while in thi$)cOuiitry,—so corap|<^ is the 
iadiffcrei^'e;^mflttit'ested towards such pibsults, that harmy^^^ngte 
literary journal thdtight it worth wdlile to notice foe appearkb^ of ’ 
such a Work as Miii^hy'.s Arabian Antiquities 6f S^ain. Neifoey 
is it archifocttuml bifoki alone which experience this negfoct^ it is ] 
the «ahie regards buildiiigs, for,whejre>ar« we to look for any' 
ahing like auWelligeut;ai^ fheir mei^i^ 

A r^um paragrapii inva idawspaper, nbt froni%i^ 
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i>Ui;picion of |>ii£Bng, may occasiomilty inform iis) that such or sucir 
a building iias been liilolv but rar<^Iy, iiuJ«^e(b tb» \m‘ moct 

with any thing more, execjit in. the tihape of that smalj wit which 
assails thejjSpirG in .Latigham Pface, and tho bgg-shd|i^n the «e<y 
palace. Our cijtibs^iF that appellation be not-a ppi^vc^isiu*- 
tner—display^far more talent in^sceiu^ obvious defects, than in 
detecting beautie^4Q ibe p^cepUon id. which, indeed, their petty 
pafi’oHike study j^ilt not ai^ist them: hence, we presume, it has 
happened that^pe of llin most prigiUHt and tasteful of aM;^tbe 
recent editiccs.in 4he .tiieirdpolis, so truly antique in its spirit and 
t'b'ijek ill its feeling, although at the'Vuine time so dissimilar from 
any other piece pf architecture, has ‘escaped being [hmor^ by 
their notice. Although, too, 'almost every one cmictirs in cen¬ 
suring the building at the end oC St. James’s l^ark, n(;s one has 
tbougiit proper to assign any more satisfactory, reason' for his dis-* 
approbation than what is implied in vague nml svvcepuig epithets: 
according to such enlightened judges, it is ba^, beemtm it is bad : 
yet we are of opinion that no eStraordinary sagacity is retjuir«*d to 
point;put Aoui .It. happens,, that buildii^ with so much orna¬ 
mental detail, and wim .so much embcUi.shtuent dial is beautiful 
in itsdi^ produces altogbiher so poor an ctfect.* 

We have, perhaps, taken more pains, than was nee.csjrary, to 
showtlie general apathy and want of information .tl]at {^evail with 
regard, to. urcliitecture, amj which cannot but, be regretted, both* 
b^u^ an abundant source .bf great iniclhsctwa! enjoyment k 
fhereby cut off, apd because men of talent im the profession arc 
deprived of the.e'ncoufagement they \;^'mtld feci, were they crwtain 
that the publiCvCould poinpetently appreciate merit hi this parti¬ 
cular art. Ahomdri i^nd certainly ho small advantage th^t would 
accrue to architects themselves, frola 'the art' itself being in .some 
degree understood by persons in general, is, ffjat tli^y would riot 
be so frc^mjntly exposed as they now are to imper^uCiit ami ig¬ 
norant interference, since those by whom the^ WCra employed 
would be beltw aware of the uunierous, difficulties that fetter tin; 
praclitiotTcr, 'add would, at the satne time, bo. better di.eposed 
to listen i<v atid comprehend bis explauaiiofis* We do not 
too much wbeh we say thab considered merely as a study, »Vitln>iii 
any. utteripr. object, architecture is capable of affording quiUr as 
iniicb/aiid;as intense and opifs^atit effioymcnjt, a.s’music, paiifting, 
or-any other intepectuul purs mu . iPor confirmation ofailu.-*, we 
may confidently’ appcal^to tlte tesjttmony of those who have taken 
it’up in that view:- they arc indeed but a'vet^ i^inall minority,--i 
prodigiously outnumbered by the dUetfaoii''and. cvignoscoiiti in 
the omer tnic arts,.yet animate!^, with a* decided ciithdsmm. f I 
such^ be really the ‘case--^if, scUiii^ f:oUgteral iutoihsU 
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and questions of utility^ this study contains so much to repay 
those who must look for their remuneration to the study itself, 
it is indeed astonishing that, in this age of multifaridus edueation* 
architecture j^hould not have been enlisted int^ the corps of scU 
ences and* accoinplishinenta tauglit at our academies of every 
grade; but, ou die contraiy^ di?«carde(^by tmivgraai consent, as if • 
loo insipid or rneehimical to inerit attOntson. " Are you serious, 
or bauteriiig?~^oold; you really haVe young persons, then, do 
nothing but draw coliimns, and learn todtiscourse of the orders, of 
[>laii9 and elevations, and go and stare at huilditfgs ?—and all for 
what .^-^hiemly that diey may in time talk of such things as^cic- 
‘vcrl)bas an mwnary masoit.” In this manner would objections 
be shaped on the very first ]^roposal of the plan we recommend, 
and to iliany they would appear unanswerable; for nothing is 
more conunon than for persons to suffer themselves to be ridi<-«' 
ruled put of doing a thing, by the sophistry of an ar^ment ex 
ahum, or rather by the downright caricature of rcasonin|r. There ^ 
is nothing that may« not thus be^ represented in'tlie most absurd 
and ludicrous light; yet. in spite of this very convenient species 
of humour, which is so frequently resorted lb hy Uiose who can 
annoy, although they are unable to combat, tho: world believes that 
music is something more than merely fingering kbys and scraping, 
strings, ai^l that it would not be a very candid e'xj^anation to say 
that leading is pnly ^staring at printed paper, ^ithsuch rea- 
soners the mental, gratification is^ nothing: unless the object of 
pursuit be 8fKnethfUg*cangible, they affi^ that it is a mere xhi- 
tn£eia of the fancy,—inane and wortMdSs* " 

We, however, are of opinion that the study of architecture has 
far more to recommend it asi a hranch of education for young . 
persons sexes, than sote^ of those things which it is ,iiow 

considered indispensably necessary for them to learn; and as the 
rccoinmendatioits^ it pos^sses of tfiis natnre have never beck ^ne 
justice to,, we shall pcihaps be excused, if we briefiy adteii to 
a few of Uiem. The connectioii o# architecture wkb the other 
fine arts, wd the convenience of^kpowing at least so much of it . 
uc. will enable us to judge lidw far the accessories in a picture act 
correct; where buildings asm inti^dced, ate too obvious to be ' 
insisted uprni; neither is it necesSary jo expatiate on iia. superior 
advantagea.pOssqssed by the traveller who has qualified mmself by 
a corapt^tent 8ttil% of the suiyect, for enjoying 4he locai heautles 
of the citii^ he v^pt. It .might be oonceked that the additional 
interest whMlan u^liamtance with the various styles of architec¬ 
ture imparts tb histomalstndibs, apd the kind of btemortu ieeimcA 
ruinishcd by the varions i^^p^cnoes'connoted with cclehrut^d 
buildings, would i^imj^mi siifihdent reast^ fordiicding jfiie 
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attention of Ae jronthful pt^U to eticb- studibs. tli<ere is 
another very important consideradoa in :ka fkvoiir^-^one that 
ought iram^iateJyto satisfy the 4:«s-6on0 sceptics who may not 
see tlic value xve impute to it as a mere accomjdishim^i which 
is, that nothing tenas moie to refine the taste|> arid to iil^St It of 
all taint of viilgsferity, thaoeitfly'famiUarmng both the amt the 
mind with, those ex^iitsito; forms of beauty transmitted to iis in 
tbe,remains'of attempt art ;^that!. nothing is'better eakuluted to 
elcvate^Ur ideas, dian frei|omit^iithn]p1ation of stifuctures di^ 
tiiiguiidiec) either by the saolhnity of tl^ir dimensions, osHhe har» 
mony^of their proportions. So far, fhen^i v^at is iirgod in fa¬ 
vour of dancing as Sk bodily accomplUhmeht'^may, cateris parihm, 
be urged in behalf' of architecture, nainety, that die stvely of it 
forms habits of gracefulness: in either case it Is the gen^Hb.not 
the partienlalr and iiisnlated advantages that eonstitii,te the chief 
value of the acquirement, it is not in order that they may be 
ahte,to draw columns, ibr that is merely the means not the end 
of die pursuit, that we .would suggest the propriety of ladies ap¬ 
plying thems^vWtp^what has hitherto never been included within 
the cirde of feo^m acquireoients; but that they may thereby 
cultivate their taste, and gfound it upon something less baseless 
and shifting than mere fendmne likings and * disliRings. And 
when yvo consider how Wride Js the province—bow influential the 
authorny which the sea arS*apt to . claim In»such matters—how 
much, in nil that regards ornanKAital furnitiird^and interior cm- 
beliishnieRts, depends on ^e refined or tiiviin taste of our fairer, 
halves; it.must bO acknowledged that 4o*initiate them into.sif^b 
studies would not* be an act Of perfect, disinterestedness. Inde-. 
jieiidently of its subf^equent advantages, the^elemCntaiy practice 
. of architectural drawing wouldl be-highly beneficial to*fhe youtli- 
fui piipil, inasmuch as it affords an immediate application of the 
simpler principles of geometry; as it forms the hyn'd to correct- 
n^s—tlfe eye^to a scrupulous examination-of forms; and con* 
s^uently implants babits of carefuf deliberatioa and attention, 
’ as well as the seeds of taste. Perhaps it will be thought that the 
accuracy and exwtness r^oiredffor delineating architectural dc-* 
tail would ^jbe tiot ^Itoge^t'compatible wilH that freedom of 
hand, iwhmh^ is desirable, in dtli^r styles of. dfaiving; yet we can 
assure bofii'^nhg 'ladies add thchr tnammas th^ these is very 
little danger of meir: becomj^ vej^y figid" precisians as i^gards 
outline* or radibr thi^ w litfirin this respect 

*'* '* ♦ 1 ' ' ' j 

• ij^yvuiUne, we- do not mean a tiaridi a||d cytthtg cStitonr,—for tRe latHer h>but 

loo. senerally evident In the peifonoanl^a, fcinaUs drftfara«^;—-we 

plead guilty to that ha-s ju«t ea^iiped alu,. ^ iiriU-pwbaWy be objrdled that 

architecturaljrirawhig is berth too' labirtioiu and syeo^ crer to bet-ot^e a fa 
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* would bt* a decided iiuprovciiic nt. Alter all, however, it is not 
imperatively lu cessary, that .students of this class should aclnally 
delineate with their own hands the objects they have U\ study—■. 
for we would not absolutely terrify our fair readeis with the idea 
of daiug. bonipam^s and ruler: it will be st^filjcient to draw the 
rcipiisile .cxample.s mentally, following every line^ until the figure 
be perfectiy understoudj and every phrt of it, impressed upon the 
iiieiiiury, » * 

We shall hardly be suspected of wishing to throw any dash of 
the ridicidous on what we seriously recommend^—although many 
will^ not fail to laugh at such a notable scheme as that of con¬ 
verting architecture into an amusement for ladies,—and we will, 
therefore, venture to predict that they would discover it a some¬ 
what more iiitellectnal pastime than oriental tinting,and find that it 
w;pid(i occasionally supply topics of conversation po.sse.ssingahappy 
incdiuiu hotween the levities of chemical gases and the grave matters 
ot millinery and laec. Xl would seem, nevertheless, as if women 
had by common consent agreed never to stray into this proviiifc of 
art, as if it were totally barren'6f all allurement—without aught to 
t'ligage the imagination, or to exercise the judgment. The world 
has seen fenrule mathematicians,,one even holding a professorship 
inau'ieurned university; it has seen ,female sculptors; and it has 
certainly of one •female pupe;«but^ as far as we have been 
able to ascertain, there* i.s no recorded instance of one female 
architect. ^ Now^his may seeniga most unfortunate admission on 
our part, inasmuch«4is the fact seems to prove that the pnr.siiit 
must be in itself entirely uusuited to«lhc‘Scx. I'his circumstance 
is, indeed, ratfier an aw'kward one, when we first consider it; \ cl 
the argument that might otherwise very speciously be drawn IVoni 
•it falfs to the ground, when we produce a parallel and still more 
oxtraordiniry iu.slance from an art which is cerbihdy n<»t consi¬ 
dered interdicted to the exercise of female talent. Whcit,, w€ ask, 
is the woman who has distinguislicd her-st-ilf as a musical composer? 
U hat are we to think?—has the sex ticver furnished any competi¬ 
tors for that wreath; or bits their iusignificapee preveiiled their 
.failures being recorded? ^'he question is rather a delicate one, 
lor whatever might In. die answer, it would hardly be compii- 

.vourite pursuit with those with wljom .drawing is only a recreation; and also Umt 
mere cWvaUoiis and details are .too fommi a species of delineation. .'< To which we 
reply; the force of these objections must depend eBlipfly trpon indtmual feeling: if 
the s(u(icnt shhuld ba»‘e little perseverance, or feel iinv'C disgust s.t the j>roce‘>s; than 
ttsfaciion at llie resuUtlf U, be can hardly hope to succeed: neither can be have .my 
greutyoitsh for architecforal beauty, who cannot feel its aiistract merits in geooietricat 
dcliaeation.^ We may, here, further ronini^. that it is not a liitle sing'i'ur ibat with u*, 

• foniMi ’ should convey nn unfitmcshle meaning, while the ‘/vmiWM’of the Eunrans 
implied the highest dagreodfiMjRlity; 
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mcniary; neither will it be deometl a proof of much \)olioy soul* 
address ou our part to have touched upon what may be likely 
. to offend those whom vve are tryiiis; to persuade, and shouUh 
therefore, endeavbur to couciliate,, Be that as it may, the infer¬ 
ence we would h|vl our reudein draw from that'Very oilrcuiilstancc 
is tolerably obfious. .IS^or do we^see why women sh^piiM volun- 
taiily forego alt the gratification to be derived from an elegant 
pursuit, merely because it i» one which the other sex have prac¬ 
tically appropriated to tjbemsclves as a profession.* We have 
already dwelt too long this division of our subject; otherwise 
w'c cpuld adduce many reasons that rece^poend architecture, con¬ 
sidered merely as an nccomplishmeht and an amusctnenl, to the 
youthful and fefnale portion of society, Aait is, we wUl content 
ourselves with mentiohing one,—nanaely, that of oil tho^nc arts, 
it is the only one incapable of rcceivhig or transtr^iitg' the ItMisl 
moral taint. Poetry, music, painting, iiculi>ri)re, do* not always 
prove.favourable!to.jincnbtl purity: even when tlieir compositions 
nave iiothaig' that can shock either the most raodesf ear or eye, 
the impressions they make upon *dic unnd are sueli as 

are hardly rec^plable with delicacy, aUhoU||ii It v^uld be too 
barsb to say thaVtiiey are*incotnpattble with virtue: tnul hence it 
may sometimes .happen, that an illiberal construction will be put 
upon the admiration excited solely by the bxceUehce of art. There 
lire likewise some branchfi^of physical science, which, for very 
obvious reasons, female pupils cun hardly be allov?ed to approach? 
hut architecture is pot ebpoxious txi the, sljpitest inculpation qn 
tlic ground of indelicacy: flie other fine arts may —thhmiiSt be 
pure. With great propriety, therefore, might it' be termed il]fc 
Virgin Art: inexpressibly lovefy as are Uie forms it has at its 
command, the emotions they excite can hardly be cajlbd sensual, 
at least nut in the usual acceptation of tho.word. It may, however, 
])rubably be s.aid, that -this merit, ifpon which w^ seem to lay so 
much stress, amounts after all to merely a negative one, And tirat 
In proportion to’its inability to do any harm must be iU Itioapa- 
city for effecting any good. Yei surely a study which, if properly 
pursued, tends to exercise-both the judgment and lhc^t.‘i^tt^ 
and supplies so inueh and such varied intellectual pleasure^ unal¬ 
loyed by any baser admixture^, doef not require to be vindicated 



liirection of l./\dv Swfftircl, who h«9 had j greater alwre in ihc desla"* Oujo, hcxhaj)-- 
wc 8fe warraiitlil in alluding to, |l&ll has become one of'lJlc* rtcnt’->t and 

purest Sfioi^icns of domestic uothvc in the klngdo^, and froni^ts architecture rariety 
and splencmr deserncs to bo eniiticd tite Windsor of jSlkirfulk. 
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merely because il does not cflect what is beyond its province. If 
our avocut^oll^ of this kind interfere with no moral duties, the 
most rigid code of morals demands no more. On reconsidering 
.what we have thus stated in behalf of architecture, our arguments 
appea*) to'us so mtich like mere Iriiisins, that wd should be tempted 
t<j strike thpm out, were it not that the subject lias never been 
looked at in this point of\ie\v, which is not much to be woitdered 
at, seeing that the study of the art 'has hitherto been treated of 
merely by practical men, wlio have regarded their readers as per¬ 
sons of the same class. Nou-professiotial people would be consi¬ 
dered by them in the light of interlopers. We ourselves, ton, run 
some risk, not only of being looked upon by the Vitruviau frater¬ 
nity as poachers trespa^isiug on tluur manors, but as seeking to de¬ 
rogate iipm the honour of tlieir art, by recommending it as pretty 
p:»'.itiiue lor bpys and girls, and b} proposing to render its myste- 
lics “ intelligible.t ) the meanest capacities.” Although, however, 
we .should hail any attempt to remler the study of architecture 
moi<! ])opuIar and generally Uj^cessible, we cannot point out any 
work adaptPil for'such a purpose; the books that might eft'ect so 
desirable an.object still remain to be written, ^ir notwithstanding 
the eager search continually making after novelty in lileran' sub- 
ject.s, that of which we arc now speaking, which offers so wide a 
scope for originality of thinking, remains untouched. Of course 
Ave moan something not only in a mtJ.'e expanded form than Cate- 
< hisms. Rudiments, and other manuals of that description, but 
altogether different from them,—something that would substitute 
a living principle of iutcILgcnce aiuf taste, for a bundle of dry 
sticky rules.^tliat should be the production of the mind, not the 
mel t; operation of the pen. 

i et it is <flot books alone that are required: excellent as these 
3uiglit be, unless there were also motives lo open and s tudy them, 
tlu’ir influence would be very conflned, and oj^eratc but slowly. 
Bcfoio we caivbopc that architecture will attract many fdllowers, 
as a'liberal pursuit, the public must have proof that it really is 
one, that, setting aside every cofisideration of utility, it is in this 
lesjx-ct valuable for itself alone. The archimet’s ideas, even 
tliotigh they should c.xist merely oil paper, belong as truly to art 
as those of the painter: the manuab^itl demanded in the one case 
Is indml iuflnilely less than in the other; but the mental power 
exhibited iiv»y be equally great. This however, it seems, people 
ha\e yet to learn, for, except by professional men, such pfoduc- 
tuHis arc considered absolutely valueless, and utterly inadmissible 
on tile walls of a drawingo-room. While tlie most mechanical 
productions, in t^ niostdo^rel stylo, frequently pass muster as 
pictures^ and can find* admirers to dote on the imbecility they 
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•display, thc-»ubUtno&t conceptiouit, tlie most original and houu* 
tilul coiupositiuiis in aicliilccture would be rcje<'ted as loudly 
* unfit for any other place than either the architeers own studio, or 
that miserable rcfinge for the destitute, tl’»e lib.tary of ,tho,4ioyal 
Academy.* It il hardly to bo expected that those whose opinions 
on matters of tflste jife ohli^lhe celfo of others’ dicta, sifould affect 
to value what they' generally slighted, and considered of so 
little imjtortauce as tb be heated as a mere humble dependent 
VVo are not voiy sblicitotts to claim acquaintance with one who 
is unifurmly banished to a side-tablo in the diulog*;, or "to the 
farthest qorrier in the drawiiil-roptn, but rather avbid him as if 
his insignificance were contagions. The coufitetiance which archi<> 
lecture receives from the Somerset House Concllai^ is not mucli 
unlike that bestowed on such unhappy nobodies yirhosc’presence 
is tolerated, that their inferiority may be the more i^parent;* and 
we have little doubt but that the vilest dauber'of faces .conceives 
luniself an infinitely greater artist than a Oabdy or ^Parke. In 
the opinion of the academicians, any hole will do foj^rchitectuial 
drawings, and any method of hanging them, so .tliarTihe walls be 
but covered from top to bpttom; it being of no- moincut with re¬ 
spect to such iubjects whether three-four^s'of thtfm can be seen or 
not; besides, those w'bich ase in the latter'‘predkament are, at least, 
beyond the reach of oriliciam* We are by no means opt to attach • 
much importance to afiairs of mpre etiquette, i^et. we cannot helpi 
thinking that it w'ould be better were architeotnre treated not quite 
so unceremoniously, inosifiuch as it'would' then have a clianoe of 
meeting with some attention from the public. For our part, we 
do m)t conceive it to be altogether politic^ as fa|^ as the interests 
of architecture are concerned, that architectural designs and mo¬ 
dels should be exhibited along with paintings; for tifthe kind of 
partnership that sub-sists between tlie two arts, the one we are 
here spyaking of is invariably the junior pnrtmf/jproximita, longo 
Mmen intervallo^ Nay, it is not even the firm ofPainting and 
,-jArchitecturcfor *ttat would have some littie show of respect, 

—but merely ** Pamting and Co.*^ We would advise her, ihen*.* 

* • 

■ « mm . — I—I* ^I H <| II I ■■ . . . •> f y i 

* Whil$ WNting thb, wl«ara niUt snO ^rprise, that Mr. J. 

dra.iving!) fiav« Jnst bmi disposed of jtf| Um' Among tlmm w«$ itu wagntiSeettt 

^r>e» of cic&i^«'for a paliit^, m bkb tr.cieled fb Mr. I>edr»u6 for li 

fcwpfwuds* andinan^ ota^mof^oitlin'edi^ii^parckAstrd by rim Wjiett# snJ Wj- 
:ittnlieirfor ieai, nSi it nimtting'piper b&ve d>ar,';i;d for tho 

jil.uF of a pig-styo. Con any Ibiog more «tro®gly ;|^mHKiai,lftfe-ilpjor«ncc aaditpatby 
piy^railtiig M'ith rrgurd to. drawhi'gs of tbk dam, tb&d.' tb:.t works wbi^v, conudered as 
productiou-s of aiV, were ftforriry of bmng pmced in’cubioeta of mctt oftastfe, sbo'rid 
sell as mere lumber ? ht.tbe esttto$tioa,j(d the public, ft mat' wbg map's am raCft-Jnwses, 
and takes tte portraits of dPitkeys, is auarjUrtr bat poetical mkms of a Uaitdy 
will hardly eeni for him the reputation of being ft tokrabJe tnecbanic. 
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fore, to amiouucc a rlissolutiou of partiicrHiiip in llic gazotlc, and 
to open hhop oil iier own account. In the “ provinces,” where 
you purchase )Our .‘bnuff and your coffee at the same counter, art 
must vluays be a gcneial dealer; but surely it^is hardly necessary 
that such should be the case in Uie. metropolis of the British 
empire. '‘•‘J . ' ' » 

To speak less figuratively, it woiild, in our opinion, prove 
highly conducive to the. interests of flie art, and tend very nim h 
ID engage public attention in its favour, were a separate Academy 
of Architecture established, which should have not only an auunal 
exhibition of its own, but likewise'’ a pcrinaiiout gallery^ of prize 
designs and models, which latter ought to be put upon the same 
footing ps tln^ National Collection of Pictures, and opened gra¬ 
tuitously to visitors and students throughout the whole year. A 
series of models of tlie most celebrated buildings, both of ancient 
and modoni tlmcit, properly classified and arranged in different 
rooms according either to their localities, styles, or dates, could 
not fail to attractive. Kvoh tho.se for whom merle architec¬ 
tural draw'iii^ have at present iio interest, would be gratified by 
such representations, and would acquirq a relish for those of a diffe¬ 
rent kind ; while the scholar, the antii^uary, the traveller—in short, 
every pefsoti with any tihctiire of liberal studies, would eagerly 
profit by the .sources of instruction tliys opened to them. Mo- 
«dels arc not onjy Q,U'more intelligible to {persons in general than 
geometrical drawing, but likevvise more satisfactory than per¬ 
spective views, inasmuch as they e.\ll^)it .the Viubject conipfetely, 
from any ilistuuce and .frol'n any point. I'hat the formation of 
such a museum would be an undertaking of some magnitude in 
point of expense, and a labour of many years, we are' perfectly 
aware i butT there can be no doubt that it would prove extensively 
beneficial, and bo worthy of a civili/cd age and nation.* 

\Vhal wchave just said must be consirfci'ecras little m^rc tlina 
a brief and immature hint; and we have licre introduced it ratlicr 
for the purpose of allowing what is not done, than with the . 
slightest liopc that any institution of the kipd will ever be formed. 


* Were one apartioenr, for inuance, "devoVsd to Grecian ^rdiilecluw* ibyf subject* 
be so arranged u$ to csbibit lint progrciUiH<tjiu|irovemcn,t or decline m each or- 
dor. Ok raui of tbn principal edifice* there oughi to.be tvro'ifiodbis; one cxhibiiitig 
tiie, building in jts actual statf, the ythcr n restoraiioir of itpon the walls of tiic room 
Uune niij;ht nlso be drawtngs.uiid views of llie same sfctictord'', of of such partsVif them 
MS could not be so well umler^lood from the mudds tlieiB.selvc'S. Some .cxceptFingly 
hcHutituI niudetsvof Uie Parllirnon and otlier AibeitiRrt edifice* were lately to be seen at 
Messr-i. Ufomijc and Co.’s gallery, University.streH, which ought to by visited by e^ery 
person of taste for the ttonieryu.* i^pecimenS it contains of ornamental architecture uiul 
sculpture, and oilier vi4irks otfirtu.' ,^'c may here also mention Mr. Day’s ingenious 
uitd (u'strft^l models, executed^olh from liis own designs, and those of living archUecis. 
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That which ht'yond every thing else would coutribiilc to the ad- 
• vaticenieMt of the art is public eiicouraguji)eut> ef which tfie por¬ 
tion tijut falls to its share is triilitig indeed, although inai^- will 
ihiiik that of thisjt^ii^ now certainly obtaining its full share.* And 
no, in truth, it docs, as far as niere^building is concerted; and as 
fur as encourugemeut tiieaus .nothing more than pouniis, shillings, 
and pence. Were architedtnre no more than shoC'hiakiu^ or 
coat-making, this would be all vt?ry well; the patronage it receives, 
sudicientiy ample. -The .irnafe flourishes, but the art '—how are 
w’o to linish the sentence ? By imcouira^cment” we. understand 
something more than employment, conceiving |t to mean an intel¬ 
ligent appreciation, and liberal patrpnage of the powers of archi¬ 
tecture as a fine art. If the majority of Uie public be altogether 
ignorant of its nature iii this respect; if they arc satisfied wfththc 
vulgar tawdriness of most of the terraces in the, Begent's Park; if 
they alFect to admire jthe ‘ style * of Belgraye-squarc, and fancy its 
dowdiiicss to he beauty,'the old cast-off frippery it exhibits, gran¬ 
deur,—it is almost idle to talk of*encouragement. j||^uantity, not 
quality, is their criterion of merit: show them hut m|ge buildings 
with plenty of columns,—dnd no matter how codpnon-place,«taie, 
or absolutely bungling and incoherent, the'things thus nicknamed 
designs,—their suffrages afe won. Ofteiftimes has it been our lot 
to hear the vilest of all vild things in architecture extolled as fine; 
rarely indeed have we met with any one who odffiirfed the few reallf 
exquisite beauties to be U|ct with in one or BvO pieces of architec¬ 
ture. Although no one*)ia^yet discovered the art of obtaining the 
Iluvour of a single slice of pine^applc. from a cartload of tuniip^, 
pur very goodnatuyed and indulgent public have asc^taiiied that 
a score of tawdry little houses put together have quite the air 
of a palace ; yet s^ow them a shop-front^esigiied with llie most 
elegant gusto, and displaying more originality tjian is to be seen 
ju halfta-Uozen palaces, and they will be^piiable to'percelve any 
particular merit 411 iti* ** 

It must be admitted that the encouragement which architecture 
at present I'eceives from us, is somevfhat like that v^liich ayingdt 
would feel in exerting hb powers before a roons of deaf spectators: 
there arc some perhaps to%y];|Qm the kuowl^l^e of the company’s 
infirmity might give coldidt|9C^' df4 ^tisfaction^^and* tlmre are 


•’There ’h a gem «f tlu« description in .Bdttd^tr^i, wijjoh t» really n study* for Uto ^ 
heautiriil invonimn and jCnbhed eieganoe i( esKiMis,! It cottrie)»faT ^esth the 
cli^iiiiy of our ci^lical wiseacres to tafce taaf notice ofsu-di things, hut.it i|«Uigu1ar titnt 
it slioulil hare escaped Uifr notice of*a professional wan, and (hat Mri,Xui|es sbotiltl nui 
have introduced it into “ JOncs’iVicws of seeing lh»a f»« «ahl of better ftm- 

tcriuU, bo wwi obli.{^ to oke outtliat work by sach stihjmsas the liCcnM-d VirtuitUcrs' 
School at Kfcauington. ' * ' - * 
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also many, doubtici^s, styling themselves architects, who may be 
of opinion that tiic public are quite as welt iiifonited as is desira> 
ble. At limes, indeed, w'e do near something like dissatisfaction 
and wbiidor expressed with regard to several of the new churches. 
Til the Griper feeling we ourselves participate; nc^t altogether in 
the latter, because it is tolcrab*iy evidi^nt liiat those who had the 
management of such jobs, cither knyw nothing of, or cared ab¬ 
solutely notliing for the architectural part of the concern. No 
regard js paid >n sudh c^es to public opinion, and for very ob¬ 
vious, if not altogether satisfactory reasons;—namely, because 
there is no public opinion—no public interest about such inat- 
ters; unable to judge for themselves, people believe whatever tliey 
are to!cl/i>r at least fancy whatever they please. It is uurpic.<]- 
tionably but a matter of taste after all; yet in most otJnyr things 
which are equally so, ttUhough the million do not quite relish 
caviare, they are not to be humbugged in so flagrant a manner. 
It is in vain for Mr, Colburn to assert in every newspaper in 
England, thajj some of hi.s writers are quite equal to Sir Waiter 
Scott: the world will not believe liim, and works of intense in¬ 
terest and iiiteiisd scandal drop, somehow or other, after n single 
brief season, into the tomb of all the Capulets. Neither would ii 
be possible for any theatrical manager-«-weijp he brainless enough 
to make the experiment, to palm off'U cmcked-voiced singer as 
Uie rival of a BilK^agton or a Ca<talani. In architecture, on the 
contrary, the public jfi’e for the most part so grossly ignorant, that 
they do not even suspect t,hey have aV»ything whatever to learn ; 
or they iiave perhaps picked up a few obsolete and worn-out 
scraps of criticism, which, like some kind of lics^arc repeaterl from 
mouth to mouth until at last th^ are belieir^^. -They read in 
some grandame’s school-book lliat Inigo Jones was a great archi- 
Uu t; and,—Heaven help us!—ihgt he flrst iutioduced the dreciaii 
style into this country. Well, but .adnuiling that Inigt might 
pass a.s a prodigy in his day, when tlm great Nash had not risen 
on tlie horizon of art, the pnlyf wonder now is, that he should ' 
have been admired so long, aiwl indeed at all; for those who have 
examined his designs publij^ied by Kent mnst admit that there is 
vei 7 little to .commend even in thp best of ihemi while some of 
thein are ?o fiilll^ouB and b^barons, m tq defy die power of iina- 
giuatioh to conceive anyfliiu|r more tnify.dctestalile. Yet this is 
the naan wltos^c .name peimetuailly dins opr ears whenever archi¬ 
tecture is mentioned. To what then, it will be asked, does 
June’s owe Ifis reputation 1—not to his own strength, but to the 
weakness of his contemporariesto the accident of position. He 
imported the PaVladiap style j and bis name consequently forms 
an epoch from which r. new aera assumes its date. H*? was, in 
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truth, little more than an iudisei iuiinate imitator of the Venetian 
• school, copying its tlefccts and absurdities, its puerilities ami 
vices, as well as its real merits. We admit that his errors ami. 
deficiencies arc 4o*be ascribed in a great degfee to the Sge in 
which he livetif yet although this/nay excuse hb dej|W!ts;lt does 
not remove them. 

For at least a dozen tim<» have we been on the point of apo¬ 
logizing, to our readers for onr apparently strange digresaious. 
Sonic of them, loo, may opine that we shall have concluded our 
article before we even touch upon the work that servp as the text 
to it. We are,however, now approaching that point, since, luckily, 
the mention of Inigo Jones'has rennnded us that two volumes of 
architectural biography by M. Quatrem^re de Quincy, this 
moment .lying before us. It was witlf no small anticipatiQnlB4hat 
wo lirst opened them, for not only did thc/iiamc.of the author lead 
to expect something very superior to a mere dictionary-like ebtu- 
pilatioii; but we trusted that we simuid meet with some important 
additions to this class of biography: we,wish we could add that 
these expectations have been realized. Accorduig to the plan he 
laid down, M. de Quincy has noticed only the 'jenost celelmited’ 
architects; so that of cour/e we did not look for any new names 
in the earlier part of the work, since none had escaped previous 
notice in similar publications, but we did trust ^hat wt^slioiild dis^ 
cover among the later articles, sodie which, ii^te names themselves 
werc\iot uokriowti <0 y4S,/v,ould yet supply many particular^ of 
which we were ignorant. With the single exception, however, of 
the notice of Goddojaiii, there is nothing with which wc were 
before uiiacquaioyjjjl..* To say tlm truth, notwilhstaudmg the ex¬ 
planation he has given in his preface, we do not quitetundcrsland 
M, de Quincy’s ideas of celebrity, for if he lias passed over many 
names as not coming up to that standard, he hds introduced se¬ 
veral which, in our opinion, are.far beneath it. The author is so 
, far consistent that he makes reputation rather than merit guide 
him iu his selection;; nnd in’conformity with tins, has given a iiOj 
tice of Borrdmini, to which we do nol object, inasmuch as Jie i» 
certainly celebrated, and'the feconl of his* eaitrai/agatices may ope¬ 
rate as a useful warning tOMOthers, But it pU 7 .zIcs us to sec 
Van Campen's nsUiie on tlie Isjrt of i^dlpbrejmd architects,*—| name 
we hardly ever |icaf of,,or .^pti^i^d, although jie had’ the 
ineiit*of building one of the greatest nfaji.ses of insignificance in 
all Europe, die, Stadthouse* at Amsterdam.He is, indeed, no¬ 
ticed by Miliaia.'bitt then his wdrk is mere compr^cnsive, and 
does not affect to conllhe itself to artists, of* firsl^rate dislinction; 
-and we^may remark tliat, with the cxccpti'l>n of heiog somewhat 
more miilUte in the description of Van Canipen’s 
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the French writer follows Milizia^s account step by step. From 
this atui one or two other circumstances, we'su^ect that his owu 
convenience had its full w^eight in deterniihing the biographer’s 
opinion a*s to the nec^ssar^ degree of celebrity; otherwise he 
would haril|y have omitted many arti8|a of quite rfj much preten¬ 
sion ‘as several whom he has inserted in his collection, but of 
whom it was nof so easy to meet with notices already prepared 
to his hand. « 

On the score of omission, M. Quatrein^re de Quincy is candid 
enough in his preface to admit that his work is very op< n to 
criticism in this respect;, excuses of this kind, ‘however, cost 
little, nor would there have been any occasion for such depreca¬ 
tion of 6riticism had he , been conscious that ho had passed u\ei‘ 
nothing which his readers had a rigiit to expect as essential to 
las object* Instead this wo do not find a single Swedish, 
German,' Spanisb, or l^ortuguese architect mentioned in the 
whole work, and but very .few J^nglish ones. In the appendix at 
the end of dhe second .^volume, are brief notices of about forty 
architects oii! less eminence than the preceding ones, and among 
tliem of our couutryinan Gibbs; no ifientioii, how^cver, is jiriade 
of Vanbrugh, who, wq should imagine, ought hardly to have been 
.passed over in silence, if only on account of his singularities. 
Neither docs M. de Quincy condescend to enrol among his 
plus cCd^bres architoctes,* Adam, Stuart, Chambers, Wyatt; nor 
V'tnUiira liodrignez;'*'uor Von Kfiobelsdqrif, and Langhatis ; nm- 
QUa'renghi; none of wiiom ore so obscurp‘or so unworthy as not 
to merit a niclie in this pantheon of genius, beside sneh men as 
Van Canipen, .Le Mercicr, Mansart, and Antoine. 

Neither was Calderari, the countryman of P^adio, undeserving 
of being associated with him here. Still we must admit ihat M. 
de Quincy is tolerably impartial, since he has also omitted 
J3ewailly, Lkloux, Loroi, and liaine Fr*mdb architects of no mean 
noth; ^oine of the preceding cannot, it is true, be held up as 
exactly praiseworthy, much less as entirely faultless models:’ 
liobqrt Adam, fur examplOi oftener calls forth our censure Uian 
our admiration; with a redundance of frivolous embellishment, 
liiost of hk^^desigus exhibit a^ penurious nakedness that forms a 
more sjdguW than agr^able confi^t^ yot an able critic would 
experieibc ;no difficulty in eticking much .vuluaMe iustruction 
from bis very defects;* neither was bd aUogether witboiil his 
incriUi^ for pvOo his least perfect wdrks geuorally contain sonu; 
good and,original ideas, wiiOc m oll that relates‘ to. interior dis¬ 
tribution, and to ^piquant, variety in the fo#H^ and distribution of 
apartments, he was, fijRr the most part eminently happy. ,, lf on 
no othoV aepount, he ^as certainly entitled to notice «s having 
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foi'iiiod a kind of revolution in our architectural taste; and for 
venturing to devSite from the frigid^ monotonous formality of his 
pre<lecessors» With regard to Stuart^ it cannot be said th^it Jic* 
executed any grou^nuniber of buildings^ nor, with the’ex^ptiou 
of llie chapel »at Greenwiijfi Hosiiital, of such impo|^m^ as to 
t:Iaim for hmi extraordinary distinction^ as a practical architect; 
nevertheless, his name oiiglft to occupy a prominent situation in 
tl)e architectural liistory of tlie eighteenth century, since it is to 
his labours that we are indebted for emancipation from tho 
vicious taste that had so long pervaded Kurope, Like another 
Luther, he effected a reformation that has subverted the authority 
of Rome, and opened our eyes to .its enormous abomhiations. 
Did we not J'car that our comparison might appear ijithcr too 
bold, not to say profane, we could pursue the parallel mfleh 
farther, and point out some striking resemblances between the 
infallibility of the Vatican, affd the infallibility, of the fcollegeof 
Tialian aichitects. l^roi is, we presume; excluded for nearly tlic 
same reasons as Stuart; but it is not So easy to divine wherefore 
the architect of Somerset house was not judged, worthy of a place 
in M. de Quincy’s " Elysium ” especially as the materials 1’or a 
biographical memoir of hiiif might have been obtained without any 
diffi<‘uity. Among those i^iom we are sdrprised at not finding re-, 
corded in this work, we have mentioned James^V^ifatt, not because 
we ourselves entertain any very high opinioh of him, but becau.sj; 
he lAidoubtedJy eigoye^l ^u.ite as much celdirity or vogue as. any 
of his contemporaries, cer&inly far mere than be would have ob¬ 
tained bad he been born half a century later. Hardly ever has an 
equal degree of rqputalioti been acquired by similar mediocrity of 
talent; for his merits were little more than negative ;• and lie was 
rather a clevef builder of houses, than an artist. His style was 
feeble, and void of dignity,—insignificant and * mannered; and 
.is of that convenient ready-made sort which suits just every 
thing and nothing. It is by no means astonishing, tlierefore, 
tliat he was able to execute so much, but >there can be litth; 
doubt that he would have achieved imore for bis reputatioii had 
be done Jess. It has IjfBcn the fashion^to talk of the simplicity 
and elegance .of his' design^ two Onalittes that have never struck 
us in any of the buildings tnaf-vi^-have seen; for^^ wc are 

rather inclined to iinpute'to.thOiii'ater]li^ of invention, m^nness 
injth'e profiles,Wd a cfcgree of ntdiedncss that causes them to 
look unfinished. The taste of that man was surely iM)t. very 
refined, who conceived Hltl^ upright ovals, tike the oldff^hioucd 
looking-glass frames, to bfft graceful ornaments,for the front ol a 
houst^ m; who-over mere holes in the wdib, for wpidows, .‘-oiin*- 
liints inSt'oduced a series of panels, each contaimng, by-way <4 

V I 
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einbelUshmeiit, & rag of drapeip'« looking particularljr like a di$]i> 
clout bung up to take ti)€ air, in' tiiat couapicuous situatioti. 
.With such feelings, iwe are not at all indignant with M. de 
Quituiy, altliougb neither the Grecian beauiies» of the Oxford- 
street portico, nor the magnificence of ifee ftput of the 

JJouse of Jtiords could mdnce bim to apotheosize die architect 
whom our Horace Walpdle, of virtfi and critical memory, was 
pleased to commend. < As for Ventura Rodriguez, and the others 
we have mentiotied, who$e names he has not inserted even in his 
appendix, we can only suppose that they altogether escaped JVI. de 
Quincy’s' erudite and laborious researches. The tenour of our 
preceding remarks renders it unnecessary for us to suy that this 
work puls us in possession of hardly any new information what- 
evec^ and 'although it is a more readable book than Miiizia’s 
lives, it is by no mcatis so useful as one of leferetice, particularly 
in Mrs. £. Cresy’s translation, which contains several additional 
lives. We ought to observe, however, that M. de Quincy’s 
volumes posses ond great recommendation, namely, the plates, 
which ere ve^y well engraved, in outline,,and give a specimen of 
each .architect’s jj'tyle, commencing with the cathedral of Pisa, 
built by Buschetto, 101).*^, and terminating widi Soufflot’s church 
of St. Genevieve; and a^ what is considered the chef-d’miivro of 
each master has been selected for thb'species of illustration, wo 
fiiuy conclude thaf^it'so far faintly adumbrates the architectural 
glories of the lasteiglft centuries. The^clevations in geiicrai arc 
upoii far too small a scale to show more than th^ leading features 
of the design, and to serve ^ graphic illustrations to the tcxl; 
but they are quite sufficient to convince any unprejudiced person 
that these 'masterpieces have nothing in common with Grecian 
architecture. Nevertheless, such as the Italian style is, p^pp)^ 
fancied that they perceived in it all the br'auties of the antique, 
although one would fflink that the Panthoop at Rome wa^ alone, 
sufficient to convince them of thfeii; mistake^ - Grecian architec¬ 
ture Was absolutely unknown ex^pt by narhc, consequently they 
afe n 9 >t tbbe censured for'pot a^^eciating what they had no 
conc^ion of; but it is strange that=tbey>hould have affected to 
despise the Xaolbic style as‘bairb^iis and disfigure by a bun> 
dance of imuute ornament and pettyrnfembers,—for its irregularity 
and grotesque fgocies, whe^ their oWstyle exhibited the same, 
with tins especisd diflfetence, that the Tei^quaiitiesl that were con¬ 
genial to tbq one were at variance tfidi tire, professed principles 
of the othjsif. WhepB two or me^re ojrders' arc placed one over 
the other, as in J^hny Itaitan .faqades, and they Consist only of 
pilasters, or half^columss,'the resemblance which |he forms them¬ 
selves l]l:ai\tP those of classical arcfattecture merely serves to 
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fender the very contrary method of applying them more obvious : 
the lik(met!K is of that kind which provokes a disadvantageous com* 
parison, just as some single feature in the face of a plain woman, 
soinotitnes calls our recollection a beautiful coutiteflaiicc. 
What is tenne^ Gothic architecture ts, pn the contra^#so totally 
dissimilar from the ariliqufe*,—whether Grecian or KlgypUan^— 
that we can no more coinpaiio them together than we can a horse 
and an eagle. We cannot, therefore, be shucked.at the diftVrence 
between the two, when similarity is quite out of the question. 
Instead of considering and admiring the-Gothic and Loiubard 
St\It'S for their own peculiar beauties and modes of expression, 
the cintjuccento critics very philosophically tried it by rules with 
wiiich they have no more to do thad an English jury .h'itb the 
laws of Confucius, ,'1’hey looked at such buildings ^ifli Vitim- 
vins in tlu'ir hands, and made the notable discov,ery that their pro¬ 
portions were faulty, or rather that there were no proportions at 
all; that is, they chuckled at their own sagacity because they 
* ould denionstrate that the eagle v^as not a, quadrupcil! ergo, &c. 
forgetting ail the while their own unbecoming procerity of cars, 
or in other w'ords that their own * regular’ style rathar an 

ignoble, mulish description/ and that the alliance they.claimed 
with the ancients might as vrtiU have been kept a secret. It is really 
<ii\citing to hear witli whaf gravity some of the orthodox critics 
descant oil curythmia, symmetry uud proportion's, in speaking ol a* 
species ol‘ architecture wherein^ it rarely hffpi>ens that anytlnng 
of the kind is to be ob’servbdj and to mark the ridiculous*!m- 
poitancc attached to the observance of a few specific rules, 
while the principles that first dictated them are altogether lost 
sight of. Such ftaiTow-minded, grovelling, pettifogging’cnticism, 
which is punctiliously (djservaut of die letter of architectural law, 
in trifles, at the same time tliat it disregards its spirit, pervades 
nearly ail that has ever been written on the subject; the couse- 
duenco of which is, that the opinions once so firmly established 
■ are now nearly vi^luclesa, and wifi soon be quite obsolete. ^ 
VV'e ourselves will not act so unjustly towaida Italian archi¬ 
tecture, as its exclusive admirers bay« done towards ev^eiy either 
style, for we admit fliat it has .produced many noble and hcautdul 
strpetures, although they.ar.d^-hnt few opmpared with the neater 
nunjher. Bqt tlie aystem itself is decidedly inferior to that ot the 
Greeks, of whieh it is-merely a dia%t, yot like the (iotbic, a 
distinct language. It is, moreover, a dialcM far 1csj« haiinonious, 
poKsiied, cooious, and expressivft than the parent language, and 
far better suited to the prpse of common life* than to the fioetry 
of art. Qiie of the absurd and vulgar prejudices whicli wcll-lnrd 
pi'ople onglil to he ashamed of, as fit oii55f for ladnyf^urfids and 
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other slipslop jgcntry, is, that ** Italian architecture” necessarily 
itttpli^ something very heautiful and elegant, whereas it as fi«> 
<^ueutjl^ means tbe^ery lovfjrse. We have few buildings that in 
unmeaning Jumble, batbarpusn^, and cumblroi’is frippery, rival 
Gibbs’s Ohpreb, in S^and, his 6,fst productiontofterhis return 
from the classic soil of Italy/’ but wliich he might have designed 
with eijual taste, had, h^ ccu^ned hw studies to a pastry-cook’s 
shop. While it last^, this blind and bigotted admiration of 
Italian architecture not only did much positive harm, but pre¬ 
vented much good, by rendering people totally insensible tu tht‘ 
exquisite beauties of the styles which it superseded, both here 
and on the continent. It is ^perhaps our misfortune that we have 
no faith In cabalistic words and charms; the terms.Doric, Ionic, 
or 4»diinthian, have no meariing/or us, uqtiL we know bow tltose 
orders, are applied, since hot uufroquently happens that tin' 
order itself has far less to do with the general character t>f the 
ediiice, than any thing else; and works of the 

Italian school there is generally, something evincing a terribh: 
obliquity of. taste, and neutrafiziqg what might otherwise he 
beauties. Palladio himself will furnisli us with not a few ex¬ 
amples of the most intolerable deformities, such as diiuinutivc 
.struggling columns, lofty pedestals,' broken entablatures and 
^lediments, hideous attics and balustrades, huge krolls and othei 
nondescript crahkuhi 'ornaments. * Wo are certainly not compelled 
to imitate his blunders and vices, together ^ithhis merits, yet even 
attHo best, the‘stylc'whicit deprives its h^me from jiini, cannot, if it 
retain any tiling of its original character, enter into any competi¬ 
tion with Grecian architecture. So far .then, we differ toto cash 
from a ,lato writer (Gwilt) who. .carries his predilecuon for the 
.Ps^diaii school so far, as to doubt whether.our natioual fusie be at 
all improved since tlie time of Burlington and*Kent, adducing in 
support of his opinion Lord Leicesttsrs celehrated villa, designed . 
by the latter. That Holkham. House isof the bucst pieces 
of architecture of iu class ami.|^iod, riiat its interior displays a ’ 
lelicitjOtls combination of l^auues, .and a remarkably’pure and 
eiegat^t t|iste, none will more, ri^dil^ admit than ourselves; at the 
same time we .cannot hut feel that.it would have been far more 
beauti^hanpre finposing in e^et;sii$>e varied in its details, and 
also more pictiiresque, had its -atithoi^'been acqi^nted w ith 
Grecian ar^itecture.. To say the tenth, Mr^tSwiIj/s opinion 
appears to u,s so extraordinary, that we could almost siippose him 
to have aeen but y^ry few.of oiw. lately erected buildings, whicli 
are not only very^superior to’auy thing of a former period in all 
'®‘4hat relates to detail, httt also for a decided improvement in design. 
PerhapJi lie will hardly*‘a11ow that the study of Grecian %for^ ha^ 
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Iku! any beiicticial inBueiice on our taste in ornamental furniture ; 
and if so, our astunislinicnt ceases. Mr. Gwitt, however, is not 
tile only one who entertains simitar views, for a wriler in tlie 
Goit/eman's Maaazitie^ (for aught we can tell. Mr. G, himself,)’ 
most lack-a-ilaisicaily bewails the dcgciicmcy of the arcli^tccture of 
the present day. “ Pejor £t a'las,** says thi^ critic, wc boldly 
affirm that there is neither gi'andeur of effect, nor chastitp^ of de¬ 
sign in very numerous modern structures.*' With the (|uahflcaUon 
contained in the latter pari of the .sentence, the assertion must bo 
!ill<)wcd to be tolerably correct, since it is undeniable that there 
ai'i' ihany recent buildings to which the censure applies. The 
rpiestinn is, whether there have not, of late.year.s, been erected a 
proporlionabK greater number of important buildings# than at. 
any former period tif the two last centuries,* and distinguished 
In a nobler hlylc of composition, and by greater purity lUKTele- 
ganre of taste. To this the answer cannot buf be in the affirma¬ 
tive, unless we admit that the facade of the London Liiivorsity, 
with its lich decastylc portico; thc»New Corn Exchange,the most 
original and happy modern application of a genuine Greek „ 
sule; the New Post Of^pc/l- the Church of-St. Paiicras, the 
Aliiemeum Ciiib House, aii^l the splendid grout) of ornanientul 
buildings at Hyde Park Cewner, besides yiany olfierserected both 
in the nictfopolis and various provincial towns, ought to yield' 
the ])alni to such pieces of architecture as the sluirches and Com* 
panics* Halls in the city, or to such a specimen of decoration as 
'J’c'inpic Har, or su*cli »siAupIe of rnagiiiticcnce as the i\d«ij»ln 
or to such i'rigid mediocrity as Marlborough and Chesterfield 
Houses. Should more satisfactory proof of the sUperiorily of life 
pri'sent generation of .architects over their predecessors be de¬ 
manded, we would refei' to the British Museum,-as furnishing the 

f 

* Of -eight porticoes .in JLoiidon, forty.one hnvo been eroded since 1809, or 
within twenty year$, ua increose that evinces pretty strhngiy Uie grCijtcr attention now 
fei'iloweil on 01 nHiiicrttal 4icbkocture. 

-t Alibougii we inentiou this building as esltibltidg ati improviKi style of design, it 
rather to be contuietidcd for its siuipiicity tuui good taste, and for die noble iippeur.iitco 
wliich it derives froin its cvtent,'than for any partkuluriy tine quality it evtiil^isi u.s a 
work of art. The jiorlico certainly deserces {;reat praise; yet we think that Mr. 
Sniirkc has not availed luniself as he mi^st easily Iwve dune of the opportnniiics atforded 
by ilic nature of the structure. Had I^Cri-iste^of contutuing the fvall bclMCen-thc two 
niit.-c willtin tlie portico, made here ab o,>riiii!||; litto the iiall, with no other fcpanUioii 
than two coliinnis, in aline witli the two ceatte one* in front, nof only would tire etTied 
*>f siicli*a vi‘'ta have tfeeti excceifingty pictnresque, and Jne iHT^pcetive richly v«ri««i, 
Ijiit th'f, ctrciiiiistauce alone would have given tlie who!<.‘ building u very maiked .md 
appropriate clinradcr, dilTerent from tlhit of any other public edllite.* ^'or woiRd this 
Isavc been attended with the slightest inconvenience of any kind, cithepiJk regards ih' 
.'•.eciiiity of the biiiidittg by night, or tlie necessary degree-of slajlier from the wistlo r. 
Mr. .Sitiirke is a;> I'xactcopyist, and n sensible arcbUcct>hut lt« is nota inati of ;:ciiu,3, 
and possess^ but very litUe invention. 
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most reaidy mcatis of cbmparing almost simultaneously the op> 
posite tastes of the 17th arid IQtli centuries;—a stronger anti¬ 
thesis^ a more violept contrast cannot be pointed out. 

‘ by no means ititond either to say that there were no struc¬ 
tures of any merit eroct^.^iiring the last cen(ufy. or to deny that 
several orttioae lately elated*are ver^' abortive enorts; but even 
some of those 'latter woiild have been considered very creditable 
in point of design,^ had t1»cy beoii erected fifty or-sixty years ago, 
and many that n^W scarcely excite attention would then have 
been esteemed of some importance. While, however, we readily 
acknowledge that the present taste in architecture, both hero and 
on the continent, is greatly superior to what it was in the days of 
the Pal][udios and Mansarts, we also feel that very nuicli rciuuius 
to bp accopiplished before Architecture shall be emancipated from 
tli^5^rrors and trammels of a mechanical system, and acquire that 
independence which is the bitthright^f every one of the tine arts. 
Wc have discarded most of the vicious tricks and unseemly 
grimaces, that were formerly tjeckoned very becomiug and grace¬ 
ful, and*^are now'acknowledged to be absurd; we have likewise 
naturalixed among us mkny of the pure and refined beauties of 
Grecian architecture ; yet although this is laudable in itself, and 
was quite as much as could be expected, it will not suffice for 
■ the future. We must either advunco. or retrograde': art cannot 
,be kept statiquai^ to one point, tixed for ever'in the same 
attitude, without becoming spiritless, languid and insipid. Ot 
this, ‘here is ample evidence ^ the history, bdth of art and fitera- 
lure: after such a degree, of excellence has been attained that 
hiriher efl’ert seems useless, and all that apparently remain.s to be 
done, is to adhei'e as emsely. as p^raslble to tne tnodels thus 
furnished, iSieu comes the dfbwsy age of indolent imitation and 
mechanical routine, getting every day more and mote iull, till 
some new' impulse be given to it, and inlcU'ect’tterts afi-esh, Now' 
that we have wpied long enpugh; :o got beyond mere 
school-boy exercises, it behoves us to atm at sotnething higher, 
than die mere manner of and study its spirit,—since 

such 9tudy alone will enabid' us to pirodpec anything superior to 
mere fa<>jdrvtil«s, and elevate ds 'irdm* being the imitators, to 
being the rivals of the artists of GfOCjCe. 

Acc^refing to the present; ayAti^, even our most unexcep¬ 
tionable specimens of architecture are* little* nmre than 
composed of features,'every one of which is borrowed from s-miic 
ancient example, and thus put together with more dr Jess skill; 
a mode of'destgning that appears to be quite the reverSfe of that 
practised at the *'besf iieriod of the art, when every part of an 
edifice ^seems to have ^n designed expr^ly for that mdiyidual 
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occasion,*or so tnoditied as to rendoi* it conlornrat»l«' to tUt*. 
character of the whole fabric. Hence that variety anil great 
. latitude in design, which we observe in all the choicest examples 
of drcciuti architecture, so that it is ilaipossiblo to meet wuh anj 
two precisely vsiinitar. Rarely indeed do the iiioderAs aitew»pt 
any novelty oft this kind,—for nic^e fancies and ca]|)ritcs do not 
roiistituie iuventiou: it requires consunmuate tasU; and skill in a 
painter to give a figure a new and happjy attitude j but tho veriest 
dauber can draw a man standing on liis head, lielore an artist 
can hope to become original through study, he must know* w'hat 
origpiality means, and must possess that innate delicacy ol taste 
which will enable him to distijiguish at once new inodes of beauty 
from untried shapes of absurdity. But even while architects pro¬ 
fess to copy tho antique, they have altogether neglect^ some of 
its greatest merits: liow tliey can look at such works, as ^ttHfrl s 
Athens, and not be struck by one of the most palpable and 
I'iteetive beauties ot Cxreciah arolnteclure j or, il ihev ptreeivo it, 
how it has happened that they have never liitlicrto adopted 
wIkiI would impurt such spirit and variety to llieir conqioHitions, 
is to us truly aslonishing. In the loriner case_ what arc we to 
think of their observation,—in the latter of thgir taste? \\luit 
wo aliude to is, moreover, dhe of those remarkably simple things 
that without any precedent*for it, would occur inslirictivcly to any. 
one who over bestowed aujr^hought upon a design. In all pro- 
babilily tiierefore, its extreme simplicity aihl propriety caused if 
to bt*quile overlooked py,the followers pt mat school, which has 
distinguished itself by endeavouring to reconcile the most frigid 
and irrational pedantry with the most iuloliJrablc licentuiusuess. 

The iiiiietceuUi century, however, has commenced auspiciously, 
aud has already produced many line monuments of ai'cbitcclure, 
far surpassing in grandeur of manner, in ’originality of design* in 
variety of composition, and in elegance ol taste, the cjji^ucal struc- ^ 
tures of modern Italy,'and the vaunted cheff~(£t£U'ore ol the age 
of Louis XIV. Wc have already mentioned some buildings as 
'favourable specimens of the ability of our own living architect.'L 
nor will the* student find beyond the Alps more coiigcniaj and 
correef models on which* to fonn his taste. With far gi'catfti ad- 
vautage, both to himself and- hb profession, might he luw' direct 
his steps towards Germany^ wncre. he will behold many c^ccutly 
erected structures \)f surpassing lieaply. Several yf me new 
buildftigs with ^'hich Sclunkel has embellished Berlin aic con- 
ceivkl in a spirit worthy of Greece itself; und must*sabsly every 
one that that architect wel^ niefits' tho appellati^>n ot* rortnen- 
dicker, applied to him by his countryman Scldij, so poetical and 
picturesque is his composition, so taste!ul tiis style, so ha^»p; n- 
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invention. The nevif Theatre, the new Mtiseuni, and the Waclit- 
gebUude, in that city, sufficiently attest his genius and his taste; 
nor ought wc to foi-get die trnljj? princely mansion erected by him 
at Kr^escowice, for Coaiit Potocki, compared with which most 
of the bcwoiidcred paia^i and villas of Italy 'dji^iear bodi mean 
and barbsSlqus. Leo Klefizc,tauothei;. of the hviftg architects of 
Germany, has also proyed'^imself worthy of tho name of artist,* 
and has manifested m his designs the*vigour of native talent com- 
' billed with a masterly etnulation of the antique. It is to him that 
Munich is indebted for its Glyptotheca, whic)i not only cmliritics 
some of the most valuable treasures of art in the world, biU is a 
beautiful work of art itself. Thus in Germany, wliich until lately 
had hardly any modern. stnjoltires that could be viewed with a 
feeling sliort of disgust, and vvfiose palaces were caricatures of 
thdMfOist' French and Italiiin styles, a new tera of the art has com* 
meiicod: that GaHomania which so long infected butli their liit- 
rature and their architecture, rendering them the imbecile, imita¬ 
tors of a people by whom they, were despised, is now, happily, 
banished altogether; and Germany may be said to have emaiui- 
pated itself from,a double thraldom, intellectual as weir as poli¬ 
tical.' The little kingdom of Bavarta alone has already- done 
more foi the advancement of the fiqe'^arts, than most of the weal¬ 
thiest nations of Europfe. Munich, its capital, posscs.sos, in ad> 
,dition to the treasures of its.Glyptoitfieca and Pinacotht'ca, nu¬ 
merous other attractions for iwfy class of artists, ami all porsons 
of tjistc : among others (Ha'noble frescoeg that adorn the airados 
in the garden of the palace, where tW'pencil's of Cornelius mid 
his associates have produced a series of truly magnificent histo¬ 
rical compositions, while our Engliiffi artists content'themselves 
vvith inamrfacturing pretty little namby-pamby subjects for'al¬ 
bums and annuals. Vienna, Dresden, Stntlgard., Leip^g, Wei- 
^raar, Cassek. Baumstadt, and Carlsfnhe, have likewise all of 
them been considerably embellished of late years: in the last- 
mentioned city, and in odier pkrts of Baden, numerous )>ublic 
and private builduigs were erected by Weittbrenner, who died 
Ma^h 1st, 18^; and whose autobiography was. published not 
longhgo* ' ; ’ * 

Denniark has never been distin^bhed for its taste in archi-' 
tectur^,' hor has that degree of improvement taken place for 
which there, was such ampje room, and for which also, from time 
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^ Ilotli Scliin^el Sad arc men of varied ood extensive atlalament!#, and profi¬ 

cients iu ina^j; oilier hr(mcbe.s of nrt bcliid«3 that wbicfi they ftdtinv professionally. I'be 
fornior ewn displayed talent at a landscape pstn^r; and ibc luUer 

is an aide acbolar in" arciuteciural ardncoloiry. Schinkel was liom at Ncijrappin, 
March 13Ui, 1761; Kleiwe fc 1784. ^ 
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to time, vrt y favourable opporluuitie.s haw |ui'seul»*d flietusrUc;!?, 
If wc may jiulge from the <.los»igiJS publisiie<i by M. nunseii, a 
eelcbrateii arebilcct at Copciihageu, of the builtling.s exccutetl by 
hiiii, uur opinion is aiiytluiig but favourable. M. Jlatiscii is uu> 
doubtcdly urigiiu^I in his way, for lie. displays many iileas tWat arc 
more singular ^tan beautiful; but his style is a strauge^iicdlcy of 
incoherent parts. The facade ot the new RadhuAs or Town 
llail, at Copeuhugen, has st|me good points, and but for die per¬ 
verse taste it so studiousiv exhibits, and the hidi'oiisness of some 
of tiie details, might be pronounced a coinposiiiuu of consider¬ 
able merit. We eaunot now cuter into such an analysis of the de¬ 
sign as would justify our criticism, yet we may remark one eiiiious 
instance of bis inhlieity, which is, that in the liexa.slyh; Ionic pur¬ 
lieu, he has left llie shafts of the doliiuins jilaiii, whil^ he has 
fluti d the faces of tlie ;mla‘, or rather the ])ilasters^'nor«i» it 
uu I t iy by soIcei'<ms of this kind that he oftend^. 

Riis'jia, so long an unknown region to the hi'iloiians id’ the fine 
aits, will henrefoi til demand a eha|Jteriii the annals of architecture. 
j\t jut-icul,liowevei, that country (Contains h u structures that will 
satisfy a fastidious taste. The edifices in her two/aipitals arc 
rather distihguislied by a c.«rtuiii dreary vastnessfjjliaii by grandeur 
of manner, and the finer qualities of arU Travellers descant on 
lows of ]»alaces and palacc*Iike edifices, pdorned with “ Grecian” 
columns ami colonnades :*^bcrca.s the truth is, the majority of 
tlii'se buildings are more like barracks, the •cltfef *atlcnipt at de* 
sign r onsisling only in such parasitical eftibcllishiueiit—if ein- 
bellislinieut it may he ttuih^d—as, meagre eolummi and pilSslors 
stuck between llic naked holes left for the windows. Ilciie.c 
tll(^rc is an air of meauness and poverty aiisiug from the incohe¬ 
rent contrast, whicli is totally at variance with art, w^ibse olnecl 
is to please. Greece has certainly not furnished the taste acre 
displayeti: in fact most of the architects employed liavc been 
either ibreigncrs, or natives who have formed their style in Italy 
And France. Among the former wa^ tlie ‘celebrated’ Quaretigbi 
<bcuii at Bergamo, 1744, died Feb. 1817,) whose name we have 
already mentioned. Greatly as he has been cried up, lie gav* 
no proofs of ari) superior talent: without anything pwticu- 
hiily faulty or oifensive, except as regards ihcir vulgar, careN ss 
detail, his buildings exhibit* lilth; to call forth admiriktion; anil 
his manner maybe oharacterisei' as consisting in a certainfecond- 
baiul •gentility. •Both liis designs arttl th,.>,'.e of Jlusca are very 
modotonuiis, and their architecture a kind 'ti refoimcd Paiiadiaii. 
or Italian, divested indeed of some of its i M;r<-s<xnc« yul. collier 
and more insipid; for the vices that hftvo been^weeded out ii oe 
not been succeeded by beauties transplantuii fiom elsewhcu-. 1R 

MIL. VTJ. NO. XIV. 
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such reformers it way truly be said, ^litudinem J'aciu'it,' pacem 
appellant. J'ar more ability and taste have been evinced' by 
Stazov, Mflkiudv, Mikhailov, and some of the living native 01*0111- 
tects of Kiissia. The new Theatre at Moscow, designed by the 
Idst-wentioned of .these, i$r'a particularly noble pile of building, 
with a niagiiiiicent octas^le> portico of the Idnfh order, the co¬ 
in mus of which arc somewhat there then forty feet m height. 

Our limits prevent us from extending, aa we easily might do, 
this rapid and cursory glance at the architecture of those putts of 
the continent which have hitherto been quite over-looked by all 
writers on tlie subject. We must therefore content otirselvc.s with 
having endeavoured to call the attention of professional men and 
others to the numerous fine buildings that are to be met wiih in 
places no;, ycl mapped dovviY in the connoisseur’s cliurt. VV^c are 
of ppiiiion-, too, that some of otir topographical am! archilci Imal 
dial'tsnicu might safely venture to speculate upon a professional 
tour, to countiies less familiar to us than France or Italy. 

Altlioiigii we have said little on M,. Quatreinere de Qiiiiio’s 
work, we have surticiently expressed our opinion of it. Wc 
cauuut conscientiously recunnneiid it as a perfonnance evincing 
any particular research, or any very original and eulightiened cri- 
livi.sm. Almost ail that it contains has been long ago given to 
the public: neveriheless it will be useful to those who posses.s no 
.^iimjlur work of rerereuce, and as it certainly possesses a very at- 
if-uclive’exterior, ant! a.considerable number of illustration.s, it may 
thereby excite curiosity towards the subject^ where it did not pre- 
viou.sly exist. ’I’lic history of architectfircr, however, parlic'ularly 
of mud(‘Mi aiehitectuie, including all the Pust-liomau styles, or 
tho.se which had their origin subsequently to the overthrow of the 
tiMpiic, K-mains to be written;.all that has hitherto been done 
being little fnorc than imperfect outlines of such a history, or de¬ 
tached essays. ’I’Uero are likewise a multitude of topits con- 
meted with a'lclii tec tare as a fine art, none of which have yft been, 
treated of at all; for writers on archib cture, like architects them- 
solvi.s, have bot'ii content to ijcad in the beaten track of routine, 
without diverging to the ‘'ght or the left. B>it. if have much 
to. leaiS’n,. we have also' uo‘ liftle to unlearn,—not a few preju- 
dii cs to abandon, and many irrational and superstitious opinions 
to discard^ Whoever intends to ove. throw the hydra absurdities 
that be^'t the entrance to the fane of art, ought to tqjproach them 
re.solutely, aiuicoiitbat thetrt ni;[nifuily: he must feel no compuiic- 
tioiis, no qualms of heart, no misgivings, no apprehensions. 
Jblai'diy may Ve hope that any qne will devote his>time and cner- 
gic.s to what appears such‘a Quixotic enterprise; yet of one thing 
wc may be cerlafii, tlntt until .either the, rights of art shall have 
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been successfully viiiiiicated, or time shall huve silently vvurketi a 
complete reform, so long must architecture coiitiiiue degraded 
and tiaboiioured. Nor do we absolutely despair of siicli reform 
taking place; nay, we may even venture to say that tliera i{5 u 
prospect now d^waing upon us, which, unless- it 8houM''"]|^ve a 
mere mirage, Amounces that soii^e of the finest protKictiohs of 
modern architecture, and Ionic of the highest names in the art, 
are destined to be recorded in the annals of the nineteenth 
century. 


Akt. IX.—1. Josephi Mariae Suaresiit Kpiscopi Vasionemist 
Notitia Basillconcm. Recciisiiit ,et observalionibus ^uxit D. 
Christianus I'ridericus PohUus, Civitatis Lipsiensis Senator 
et Syndicus. Lipsiae, 1804, 8vo, , 

C. Mimunle lifwlicorumt exkibem CoUationent Juris JijsHnianei 
cum Jure (iraeca FosfJusdmaneOt Irtd/cem Auclorum recen- 
tiorum ((ui Libras Juris Romani e (iraecis. Suhsidiis vel emen^ 
dnvemut irl iuferpretnfi sunt, ac Titulos Hasiticornm cum. Jure 
JUstiniaJteo et reliquis A(&numentis Juris Craeci Pbstjustinianei 
couiparafos. Digessit p. Christ. Gotti. Tfaubold, bques 
Ordinis Sax. Virtulis Civeae, et .Juris Professor Publ*. Ord. in 
Academia Lipsiensi. Lipsise, 1810, 4io. 

3. L)e liasilfcorum Originef Foidihus, ISchokis* (dtmv nova Edi* 
tiope adoruanda,^ Scripsit D. Carol. Guillelin. Ernest. Heiin- 
bach. Lipsisc, 18S5^, 8vo. ^ . • 

In. this .country the history of the civil law is so imperfectly 
understood, that there are probably many emineul lawyers who, 
in the whole course of their study and practice, never iieard of. 
such a-^ook as the Uasiiica. A certain .friend of ours in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, whom we rank among the most ‘leaned of the 
Englislf lawyers, has a copy of thi.'s volttminoipi repertory of 
ancieut jurisprudence, which long adorned the library of a cele¬ 
brated bibliomanist, under the title of SaNCti Pasilii Opera* 
or the Works of St. Basil. Provided .it was a fine copy wi^h an 
ample margin, the contents of the iwiok miglii be of little or no 
consequence to the possessor. This disinterested collector nf 
books was not perhaps trained to the legal profession; *but what 
shall he said of Mr.* J^inkertmi, who vjas educated a lawyer, 
who, Advanced such. higV claims to gene>:t! ermlili<m, and who 
treated other tnen’s errors with such mcrcilc.'!* .severity ? 
”There is,” jis he is pleasjcd t<5 remark, *‘;m originality in the 
Greek writers which forms and nurtures ^eniu.*#; the Latin only 
foster imitation. A divine or, a physiciairought to be grounded 
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in Greek; a lawyer requires Latin, for there is not one Greek 
writer on law.”^ These are the remarks of a person who ww 
indeed suHiciently rash in many of iiis asserUotis, but who bad 
however acquired a lar^e fund of infonnatiuu; and wc refer to 
such instances, not with,the mere view of eipesiiig ignorance, 
but in ordfer |o convince oor rooders that the field Which we have 
now entered has been almost entirely neglected by our countrympn. 
Of the Greek writers on the Roman law, it is remote from our 
present design to attempt any thing approacliing to a complete 
enumeration; we are however aiixious to trace such an outline 
as may be calculated to direct the views of those students who 
possess sufficient ardour of curiosity to extend their enquiiies 
beyond t^e vulgar limits. 

Some of the more ancient civilians wrote Greek tj cutises on 
purlicular portions of the Roman law : thus, for example, 
Herennius Modcstiniis, who ffourished during the third century, 
composed iu that language Excusatioiium libri sex; but of this 
denoniinatiou no entire work of* so eafly a date has descended to 
our times. The first name which now' arrests our attention, is 
that of Theophilus, tltc author of a Greek paraphrase of the 
Institutes. The*task of compiling the original work, Jusiiiijati 
had committed to three individuals leaped in the law', namely, to 
-JViboiiian. Theophilus, ind Dorotheug, of whom the two latter 
qjre described as at^eeessoreSf or piibRc professors of law. Whe¬ 
ther this professor \v^s the same Thcophiltts who wrote llu; 
paraphrase, has been long and much .^sputed among eivilluus : 
to recapitulate ail the argiiihents which have been urged on both 
sides of the question, would require a longer paper than we can 
devote to. the subject of our present enquiries; we shall tliere- 
forc content* ourselves with stating, that we are strongly inclined 
to adopt the opinion of those writers who maintain their identity, 
and with referring our readers to tlu ample discussions of 
Mylius and Reitz.t I’heophilus was a professor at Coiistan-, 
tinopfe, and Dbrotlicus at Rerytus. During the reign of J usti- 
Ilian, the two imperial cities and Berytus were the only places, 
witbii| the limits of the empire, where public scbbols of law 
were established, or indeed wJicre law was permitted to be pub¬ 
licly taught.:|: Berytus, which that '^jtnperor describes as a most 

--—;—*-:— - 

Pinkerlon’i Enquiry into tiiq History of Scotland, vfll. p.-xH« Lon4. 1789, 
i? vol*. 8vo. . , I •> vi • 

t .1o. Hem id My lii, .f. U. D.'rhcophilus; sive de CRccnruil) Juris In>ilitutwnuni 
cnrunth'niquL* AiA'loiis Historia. Aiiotoritatt^, B'atiii Doirbus, Na'vis, iibor jingu- 

laris. I.iigdt V»u. ITdl, 8r«, Heidi Pra^ffin 'fli«*ophiliiiu, p, xxv, ,Of this work of 
the first editioy appeared at Leipzig in 1730. The entire tract'may he found 
hi Reitz’s Theophilus, tuin. iimp. 10.'i4. 

J ConsV mntm reip, ^ T, aq Aiitccessores. 
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beautiful city, wa« situated on the coast of Syria: here a school 
. of jurisprudence was founded during the third century, and it 
was long frequented by a, numerous trhin of students, jjut its 
prosperity was tfrSt interrupted, and Was finally subverted by 
some of the grlat convulsiqiis of Nature:' In the yyu^ 384 th(‘ 
town was greatly injured by an earthquake, aud in 334 it was 
visited by another earthquftko, which left it a heap of ruins. 
Some professors and a nuiUitude of students perished in this 
common calamity; the surviving professors transferred their 
school to Sidon, and the surviving inliabilunts made a vigorous 
effort to raise a new city from the ruins of the old ; but anotiie'r ca¬ 
lamity awaited them, and this famout} seat of jurisprudj^nce was 
totally cunsumed by fire.* After a long interval another ,town, 
w hicli retains the name of Beirout or Baruti, was founded Uy^lie 
iJrnse.s nc.ir the ancient site, and was possessed by the Emirs as 
their capital and as their only seaport, till they were expelled 
from it by Djezzar Pasha of Aigre.t The name of Berytiis, 
that celebrated nurse of tranquil life,^’ is so conspicuous in the 
history of the Uomau law, that it lias for a moment drawn us 
aside from the more immeoiatc subject of our iiivestigation. ‘ 
Bijpwroc i^t^ou) yaXtiruloto riBhyt/.X 
The paraphrase of Theofthilus is of ^eat utility and import-' 
ance in explaining the text of the Tustitutps^* He has not ser« 
viiely^confined himself to the original, and his work in a great 
measure supplies the plaCo of a perpetual coniniqnlary. It is a 
book indispensably necessary for every more learned and inquisi¬ 
tive student of the civil law. This paraphrase is not indeed 
entirely free from errors; lleitz conjectures, and not “without a 
considerable degree of .probability, that Theophilus had dictated 
it to the*students of Constantinople in the exercise of his func¬ 
tions a^a public expounder of the law; and that for'*its transmis¬ 
sion to posterity we are solely indebted to copn» taken by his 
* auditors, and uncorrected by himself. To this valuable rclique the 

* Heiiieccu Hint. Jwns Civilis, p. 47'2, edit. Kitfer. ' Logd. Bat. 474^1 Bvo. 
But nee more pardculnriv “Johannis Straarbii Jett Beryfua, seu>jid tir. Cod. deMe* 
tropoli Boryto Diss^tUttfo pubilca.” BrtMtsvtga:, IddS. 4to. 

f Fraoklaud’a Travela to and trdfa Coiiiftanthiople, vol. i. p.S£3. Cioiid. 1829. 

S vols. Uvo.—** This town,*’ says MriCarnt', " the ancient Berytus, contain##ix’tluiii- 
sand inhabitants: iJte situation is tiie mos' beautlfubof all the Syrian t^ns; the envU 
rons’jre laid out in pimatatibns of mulberry trees, and a q'mniity of silk is jirodaced aud 
exported.” (Letters from tbS Ea»t, p. SS9. Bond. 1826, Ovo.) AiKjtlicr recent 
writer has stated that the population is varjpudy “ cstiiiiated at I’rotnTlOOU ca- 4000 to 
14,000;'’ and, i» hh oflitdoD, the smallest number approarht s ric:urt’A the tridli. 
(Bond’s Memoir of the Rev. Pliny FisK, A.M. p. 291, «dit; lidiidi. 1828,12imi.) St- 
likewise Bfr, Christian Researdies in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 117, l,oiid. 

1825,8vo. ' 

t Notini Dtonyriaca, lih« xli. p. ?08, edit, Falkcnfaurgii. Antv. 1 j 6^, 4io., 
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attention of modern lawyers was first directed by Angela Poili- 
timo, a man of siugnlar talents and attainments^ who died m the 
^ear <149,4. The ea^iiht editions, containing the Greek text 
without a Latin versioHi \pere published by Vi^ltus Zuidimns,* 
a native of Friesland, wjio, after havH^g been a professor ert' law 
in the universities of Pddua and Ingolstadt, entered into holy 
orders, and became provost of the cdthedral of Ghent.* His two 
editions, which both appeared in 1534, were followed by many 
others; and among these we must distinguish two did'erent edi- 
tioiis by Fabrot,t a very celebrated expounder of the Greek texts 
of the Homan law'; but the fanie of all former editors was to¬ 
tally ed^pstul by’ Willem Otto Reitz, who published a splendid 
and niost^cumplole edition of Theophiius about the middle of 
last century.;}: This learned and judicious man, whose name we 
shall more than obce have occasion to mention, u u$ born in the 


year 170'il, was appointed rector of the Gymnasium of Middel- 
burg in Zeeland in 1741, aild died in 1789. In the tille-pagrs of 
dift'erent publications, he is described as JnrisconsuUm: he had 
taken llie degree of doctor of laws, but although ©nuncntly 
skilled in jurisprudence, his ordinary occupation >vas tliat of a 
classical instructor; and in the Dutch seminaries of icarning, 
‘ such attiiinments have 'Very frequently been united in the same 
/'iidividuals. Hc»belonged to a far^ily which produced several 
scholars, and one of (his brotiiers was the editor of l^uciuii, and 


the' author of a work, which is well •known Iso philohigers.^ 
Reitz’s edition of Tiieophilus is so elaborate and satisfactory, 
that, in the opinion of ilaubold, it is unequalled by any similar 
publication, except Ritter’s edition of the Theodosian Code.jj 
. TliJe Corpus Juris Civilkf as every student of \he civil law is 
suScibnUy aware, includes various constituUons written in the 
Greek language. The amended edition of the Code, Co^.x repe^ 
tifre prxlectmxki was published in year 5.l4; but Uie emperor 
^ustmian survived till the year 585, aiid during that long interval ^ 
be promulgated many new.laws. His Novels, or ncyv Constitu¬ 
tion^ ix’hich form the present eollectipn, are oue hundred and 
sixty-eight in •'outiiber, and the greatest part of them appear to 
have bepn origiually written in Greek; some were however 


writtef. ill X^tin, and others .were at the same time'ejihibited in. 
both languages. These we followed by thirteen Greek edicts of 


• J^oppons P'ibliotheca Dclglca, toto. fi. p.'115S. 

t Paris, i* 6.58, 4to. PoKs. ISST, Of the htttr edUioa some copies hare a new 
title, wUh the date of 1679, ' 

^ H.iga? Comitis, i75J, 2 |toini. -llo. ' , . 

$ Ji>an. Frcder. Keitzins «lc Ambtgttis, Mediis et ControrUs; riv.e de Siguifiratione 
/A'erbijriim uc^Pi itisiurn ambfgua. Traj« ad Rhen. l7dS, 8vo. i ' 

“ “ H.iubol(| Institutiojics Jarls Romani XJtteraria;, p. 205. Dpsim, 1809, 8ro, 
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Jilistinianj which properly conclude the body of the civil law.; 
although the common editions contprehend S'ariuus Novels of 
Leo, together with other ancient docuOients, all of .wj^ich arc 
only to be re^ardSd as appeiidagelt, Btit as'bo braUhh of oui- 
present subject is so gencifally understood, We shall (fontOftt our¬ 
selves with remarking, that the history of ,the Novels of JtlStinian 
has been very elaborately detailed by Bioner,* and tlie history of 
the Novels of Leo by Beck end Zopernick.t 

Of the Pandects of Justinian, diflerent Greek versions have 
bc{S» mentioned by different writers. One version has been 
ascribed to Thalctsus, who was an antecessor in the time of 
that emperor; biif Fold and Ueimbach have shewn,^that there 
an' no sufheient grounds for believing that he undertook such a 
task. Another translation is mentioned by Mattliwus BlSfflarcs 
as liaving been executed by Steplianus, an advocate of Cunstatiti- 
iK>j)ie, who had been conjoined with Tribouiun in the commis¬ 
sion for compiling the Pandects, The same iiidiviclual appears 
to iiave iilustraied the other parts of Jusliiiiun's curnpilutiuu; and 
some fragments, of the W'orks of Thalelaeus and Stephanus have 
been published by Ruhn\ehiiis. The Code Was likewise traiis- 
lati.'d )nt<» Greek : the trj|ins)ator is supposed to bo the person 
W’l»o, in the scholia of ilje Basilica, ia rcpfatc«lly described as 
KoJOixiyTTij. To many of*tlie judges, as well ;js the suitors^in 
the Masterti empire, Latin miist evidontlyjliave boon an uiikiiowit 
tongue. When the «eaLof eiitpire w;us traiisfenc d frouk.[idmo 
to By?.antium, the first emperors wefe anxious to* transl'er the use 
of the Roman language, and for a considerable period this con¬ 
tinued to be at least the language of the court, •rcaciiers of 
Roman eloquence were established in the second ii/btropolis, and 
they‘doubtless found many pupils among tiic >oMt)i who aimed at 
a fas|iionable education, oi: were ambitiou.s of preferment; but 
it was not to be expected that the great bodi^ of- the people 
should be induced to unlearn one language, and to acquire anoiiu-r. 

During the intei'val which elapsed between the reign of 
nian and that of Basibus, there were many Greek wi ittayon the 
Homan law ;■ and not a few names^ have been recovered from • 
the wreck of time by Laidbecius, Suar6s, Asseman,^' and oHtrr 

II,,,I1..B ■1,11 tmiJt * ■■II ^ 

•* /je»chictif« diy Noveiiea'Juatitiian’s, Moa'&r* Friedrich August Biencr, onlcwil. 
Pr<)f. d. R«'Cht6 eu Berlin. B^riio, 1824, 8vo. 

t D. Caspar. AchalU Beck dc Aii^usii et ri(;ios*>|ihi, 

Usu rl Aiicturirate liber sitigularji. Fs»ni?»sa t*»t iJ^serfa^io U«; piuvida Uei t'ura 
in (ii^|K-IHandlf Jurisprudentiflc Fnl». Adjectis 8uiiimdvctsiuitti)Ui> uwintissa ^ 
'nirnutionum ad areumeniumapeciaittimn, tdidit D. Cafolua ikider.Z«'}M'Mikk. IUla-, * 

i7r8,4ro. ‘ ' • .. 

t Asteivani Bibliotheca Juris Oneutatis Canonic! A Civilis. R^nm, 5 (oiu. 

4to.' * 
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learned enquirers, and many accurate uoticcs have now been 
added by ileimbach. Basilius, who has obtained a conspicuous 
j^lact; among the legislators of the empire, derived his lineage 
from ATinenia, but was himself born in jVlaccdojpia, and is comi- 
motily knofvn by the.name of liasiliiis the Maccdoiian. He rose 
from an origki sufficiently humble, and ^aftcr having been a groom, 
he became sovereign of the East. Iq the year SO't), Michael the 
'j^iiird associated him in the government;, under the title of (Jaesur. 
His benefactor W'as a weak and dissolute prince; and nhen 
Basiiius endeavoured to give a better direction to his conduct, 
lie was exposed to suspicions and snares, against w'hich lie op¬ 
posed the dagger of the assassin, and thus became sole cmpeiur 
in the cotu sc of the ensuing ^ear. Among candidates for empire, 
it iaoi’lerly vain to look for the most rigid principles of piety or 
virtue: liasilius liqwever appears to have been a person of no 
ordinary t'haracter; of his taste for literature he has left a spe¬ 
cimen ill his ICxhortulions to his son Lco;^ but his chief distine- 
tion arose from his attempt to form a complete body of law tor 
the government of his dominions. The Eastern empire, in which 
the Cifcek langna^'e was vernacular, was governed by a coUeelioii 
of laws chierty wrillen in Latin ; and the different versions which 
had been executed, were without the ^sanction of public nitlho- 
rity. It was therefore his object to; select such enactments a^ 
vfere still in force, htid, having digested them into the form of a 
regular code, to invest them with the imperial sanction, 'riiis 
great'hudertaking he did not live to Complete. He died in the 
year 886, and was succeeded by his sou Leo, who, in conso-; 
quenee of Iris studious propensity, obtained the surname 6f-the 
PhilosopherHis treatise ou tactics was published by Meur- 
sius, and some of his other works are.preserved in mannscript.f. 
The body of Greek laws was completed under his direction; the , 
date jpf its proftiidgatiou has not been asc^aiiied; but‘as tbe^ 
stude^ is 'reftfffed to it in Leo^S Ecloga, which was written in * 
the year. &) 10, the Basilica must have beeu in circulation before 
that perio|d. Leo the Pbilosopher ended his reign and his life in 
the year QU, and was succeeded by his ^on Coustantinus Por> 
phyrogcniietus, when, only seven years of age. This learned 
j^rince likewise belongs to the catalo|;ue of royal authors,;]:, and 
from hilli'the Basilica appear to have teceived their final revL 
sion. TlieJ!revised edition is descried by Th^odbrfia Balsamoli, in 
his commenlary on the.Nomocanoo of Photius, as t^V rsA-suraiay 

- ■ - .i - ———^-^ - u --- — 

* Hohiatioruni lina. £\:hdrtatIorttini capita ixx’i. ad Leoiiem iiliuiD, cogno- 

mrtito Pl.iiosoplmnl. Fcdcricum Moreliutn, 1 q 8^, 4tO. 

t Fabridi Bibliolhecn (inroa. tam. vi. p. 367','edit. liarlca. 

$ FnbricM Hiljliailipca Grafca.toitt. vii. |>. 68f* , * 
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'* •• and^ according to the opinion of Heimbach, it wsla 
,uot divulged before the year Q45. Whether the work lias de¬ 
scended to our times as it was completed by JLeo, or as it was. 
afterwards reforij^cd by Constantinus, has been* disputed irfiiong 
the historians of the Roman jurisprudence. BrunqiicU avers 
that we now possess the Basilica in tlleir revised •form ;1* but 
Hoffmann considers this opkiion us extremely doubtful,:!; and his 
suggestions seem to be confirmed by the subseipient investiga¬ 
tions of Heimbach.^ 

Tips great digest of the law received the title of the Basilica, 
Twv BucrthtKoaVf derived, according to some writers, from the name 
of the emperor Basilius, or* according to others,.from tin* circurn- 
stunce of its containing jSistcriXjxd; haru^etf, or imperial -Constitu¬ 
tions. In the West it never obtained the force of law; aud^Mts 
utility therefore consists in the illustration which it furnishes to 
the Justinian body of law', from which it is chielly compiled, 
its utility in this respect has long been understood and acknow¬ 
ledged. I'lie advantages to be derived from a careful cxuniina- 
tiuu of the Basilica, were first exhibited in the writings, and more 
particularly in the ObservaHmieSf of Cujacius, wlpj left no source 
of information unexplored; nnd they have been formally cuume- 
rated by more recent wntef8.{| A porti<m of the work was first, 
committed to the press by jCientiaiius llcrvetus, who published 
at Paris in the year 1,557 a Latin version of* the fiJrty-fiftli, forty- 
sixth; forty-seventh, and forty-eighth booksl^ and of certain frag¬ 
ments of the twenty-eighth and twciity-uinth books. OT the 
sixtieth book, which is of great length, Cujacius published a 
Latin version at Lyons in the year 1566, and this vhrsion vras 
reprinted at Hanau in J596.^ The dificreut portions which had 
thus be^n edited, wer^ combined together by Dionysius Ootbo- 
fredu^i and printed at Hanau in 1596, aiuV again in Cu¬ 

jacius Ifad been occupied in preparing some other portion^ for 
the press; and after his death, which took place in^590, CJbarles 
Labb6 published hi-« version of the thirty-eighth and tbirty-iiintji 
books, together with the Greek scholia, llie book was prjiucd 


* Voelli Juris Canonici <u«4i'ri8, tota. iUp. 814. 

Brunqaciii Hist. Juri» Romani, fl. $(>9. 

; Uoffmanoi Hist. Jur^ Romapi, Mm,654. 
i Heiinbacli tie Jkuiicorum Origine. p. 

* ^ *J2rlk?iordi Herineneutica Jurla, (x 587, edit. WulchH.. Lipsia*, 1809, 

^ 111 the Themif, ott B'tbUothiqm riv Juriseoittuits. tom vU. p- l&‘>i tfuu> ix. }>.33l, 
the reader will food an elaborate djasertaljon by Prof isor liencr 8f Rerliti,*" Sur 
1’ usage quo Cujata ffit de« JlasiliquaB, rt surjes manus>;riis dc vc rocROifcpii exiticnf 
dann lc» bibiiotbequeii'do Paris;” and in tom. x. p. ICl.'he wW livd ” Obs'-rvaiioi-.s 
sur la IKssertatioa de M. Bienei relative a 1* usagu qoe Coijas a fait des Basiiiqiu ?,” b\ 
Pmfessor BScriatrSt. Prix of Paris. • * • 

•• See however Hugo's CivilittiMches Mogasiii, Bd. ii. S. 414. Here the n;jjder will 
Snd a vahu^le cdotribation to the history of Ba.^ilK.-a. • 
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at l^ttris in the year l60!)« But the iriost meritorious labOttY^in 
this de{)urtinent of literature and jurisj^rudence was Charles 
' itniubal h'abrot, whose services entitle bun fo a more particular 
commemoration. He was bom at Aix in Prv/vence in the year 
Io80, ai^‘d ^after havtn'i^ made grea^ progress in hiS classical 
studies, he ^addicted himself to the study of law, and took his 
doctor’s degree in the year l6()6.' He afterwards became an 
advocate in the parliament of Aix, and his merit procured him 
the friendship of several individuals of influence. In 1609 he 
was appointed a professor of law^ in the university of Aix, Adhere 
he bei’anio secoiul professor iii l()d2, and first professor, or clean 
of the faculty of law, in 1038, It wife at this latter period that 
he published his valuable editioh of Theuphilus. This work he 
di^fcatod to the; chaucelior !$eguier, who induced him to fix his 
residence in Parrs, and, on the condition of his uudertaliiug the 
formidaljlo task of preparing an edition of the Basilica, procured 
him an annual pension of ^)QO livrcs. Fabrot, who appeals to 
have been a man of great application, published the Basilica in 
Greek and after an interval or nine, years, having in the 

nieaii time bcevi engaged in severar other works.* He has re¬ 
tained Cujacius’s version of the thf;fe books already specified, 
and has himself translated the retnarnuig books. He bus addetl 
.the Greek scholia, wliich arc likewiSis translated into Latin, Of 
the sixty books wlii^-h composed this great work, he supposes 
that* he has exhibited fortv-one in aq ■ entire form, tivough Meer- 
man, Hciix, and other writers are of opinion that this number 
admits of some abatement; and those portions which are mani¬ 
festly defeetive, he has endeavoured to supply from the Si/nopsis 
hasiikorvkf from Harmetiopulus, and fham other sources. His 
edition is almost entirely without annotations, and 19 tdherwise 
deficient in whdt may be considered as necessary illustration. A 
d^catidn patron Seguier, crmshitiii^ of twelve pages, is 

Fallowed by a preface, extending only to the Fourth page, and this 
igaitt is succeeded by Suares-s Solitia Bmiiieotmif but with 
respe^pt to the history ol the atnplfi compilation^ itself^ or of any 
other portiop of tlve Greek jurisprudence, h'c furni'shes his readers 
wiihmo. further information.. His’^ork appears' to have been 
urgi^jyith a degree of rapidity approaching to precipitatiofi; for, 




- - .— 'W ^ - Z -» —^ -- 

two diffi&rcnt pri^sesl He is the authbr or editor of many other 
works: his 'labours contributed to ihnstrate the history as well as 
the laws’of die Greek empire the editor of'Seyeral of the 

* Ta>v*Ba9-*X(x^w lihri^x. in vlL toiMs ' C'H'olwi Atonibal 

pabrotu^, Antp'o^^sorun'k A<|aisextici)sinm I^snak, La'dne vmU, «t OrsEce ediclit ex 
Bibliutbcca Ilcgis ChrisjliwiBditit. 164^, 7 lom, tbl. 
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Byssantine historians, and the author of varimis pabliraitona on 
the civil and the cancm law. He was involved in the controversy 
wKidi Salniasius maintained with equal Naming and perdhacity, 
On the doctrines c/f the Homan law respiting ftstiry.* ^ie of- 
-his last labouTs was his edition of the WOi^s of Ctna<!lns,.’^hich 
he published in the year 1#>68, in, teii volumes folio:, h® thus 
performed a very importanf sei*vrcc to the more learned sttulents 
of jurisprudence; but his intense Spplicarion to this undertaking 
-produced a malady wiiich terminated his life on the tfiih of Ja- 
nuaf}’ lt)59. He died at Paris, leaving a son named Guillanme 
F;ibrot, who was a counsellor hi the ** Oonr des Monnoyt s.”i* 
After an interval of more than, a century from the dale of 
Fabrot’s edition, four entire books of the Basilica, namely, the- 
forty-ninth, fiftieth, fifty*first, and fifty-second, wtu’e, pnblishetl hy 
lleitz, of whose meritorious labours we have already had occasion 
to speak. They ucre first inserted in the fifth volumo'of Mccr- 
inaii’s Thesntirm Juris CivUis ^ Camniicif and tliirteen years 
afuiwawls they appeared in a separate form.editor has 
achleda Latin version, together with notes. I'lie .separate volume 
contains Uiihnkenins's edition of the commentavies of .ThaHlaeus, 
l'heo<h)rus, StephaiUis, CjVilliia, Gobidas, and other Greek law¬ 
yers, on the titles of th<; Pandects and Code, ** fie l*ostulmido 
.si\c de Advocatis, nec novt de Fromratorihiy> el Dcfens&rihuy’^ 
'riiese commenlaries were first: insertcil Jn the* third and filth 
volumes of MeermBU*.s extensive collection. Huknkcniiy}, who 
was so great a master of Grecian literature, and Aho had studied 
the civil law in the excellent school of Hitter, has translated them 
into Latin, and has illustrated them with aniioiatious. At the 
suggestion of Hemsterhusius, he had resumed his juridical siiidics 
with Ike view of preparing himself for a.law profe8.s<>nship;^ but 
after Jbaving exhibited this very adequate specimen of ..his prbfi- 
• ciency,he returned to those elegant pursuits of ckl^sical.philmbgy 
whkh have rendered his name so justly celebrated* 

—--—. . -.-A.-.... 

* Epi^oln Car* Aim. Fabrati, Ant«ce»!ioii» A’(|(li'8extinns, de t ciijt^aRexpon- 

iiione Cl. «(} .A'.gitiiaat Mciragium. Luf^U Bat. 1646, 

f Tmasson, Hirt. dt la Juri»pradface 480. Ntwron, MemoirM pout 

aetvirA i’Ilistoire defe Honioes UNittiYt danc la ^pablique dcii Lptifcs, toA. nxix. 
p*355. ‘ 

I Opens BaMtfti .FatSotiani'Svpplenoitttiiir qpntincnB Hbros qaat«or,ji4«5Hc^ni, 
IC. C. LI. & m, Anc primuhi e* Codke saanbsedpt'j ttegi» Bibliqibcsra!! l*Hriweiisi» 
iuiegri.' editos: Latine vertit, Tariaiitea Ln'tioues c6ll<^it, Notaaqtfe criticas ai; juridiois, 
taru ailoruni quani sna&t addidil Cd. Ott® Reita, JCc.i'. Accedapi ThaWlasiit Theo- 
dori, i»U-phaiu,4^yrUlkHiiorttmquegCtorilfb Gnecoruni Comnieiiwrii is Fit. !)• Ctj4. 
de Postulando aiee de Advoaetis, nec non de Pntpuratordm eiJSefitnsNrd)ui i ««»issinjli t 
ex €o(Um MS. Bibtkabeae Lugduno-BataTas edidir, katiiie vertit,’et ea^ti^aTit David 
B.uknkcoM|s«. Lugduni Batavoruni. 1765, ful. • • • 

^'Wyttaihacbu Vita Davidis Baiutkenii: OpUHxda, to*, i. 1 * &64. Lngd. But. 
18^1, a tow* 8vo. , ■ ' ^ * 
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lo his sketch of the history of the Basilica, we must not 
look the ancient Glossier which arc not without their value! 

Vere first published by !Labb6, who ranks among the more leaitted 
cultivaXors of Greek jurisprUdetice, and were aftewards illuSstrated 
by Schulbug and by Rdven* * * § , " ^ ’ 

Basilius aAd his family followed thd example of Justinian, by 
j>reparia'g different elementary works* for the benefit of tliose en¬ 
tering upon the study of the law. One of these, which in an 
imperfect form occurs in the collection of Leunclavius,t appears 
to have been promulgated in the name of this emperor, and of 
his tw(» sons Constantinus and Leo, each of whom bad been 
invested with the .title of Augustus. This work has frequently 
been roiits>unded with another rwv Nojttcvv, prepared under 

thc««)Kspices of Leo and his son Constantinus Porphyrogcunetus. 
The latter production remains in.iiianascript, but an edition of it 
was meditated by the learned Mascou,, and a few pages have 
been published as a specimen.;}; It is however necessary u> 
remark, that the history of these two works is involved in no 
small degree,of obscurity. Different mauuscripts exhibit difii’- 
rent titles;, the preface belonmng to' the One compendium is' 
sometimes transferred to the other; and Constantinus, the son of 
is occasionally con^miided with his own uncle of the sunie 
naiDe.§ <■ 

Long before* the publication of the Basilica themselves, the 
Synopsis Basilicorum Rad been committed t;o the press by Joalmes 
LeuncUvius, orLoewenkfau^ a learned Westphalian, distinguished 
as a scholar and a civilian. He was the editor and translator of 
many Greek works, and the merit of his versions has been ad» 
milted by Hoet, the most erudite bishop of Avranebes.}} One his¬ 
torian of the Roman law has^ witliout any apparent ground, ascribed 
this abridgem.ent to Romanus J untor Lacapenus the name of the 


* Caroii L^bteTobiterr^tiones et EmeI^((t(ona^ ai Buiulicvn, &c. eSm 

veteribus Glosiis Verborum Juris, qunc nussiib in BasUicis rep^iuator. Paris. 1606, 
8V6,—These Gbuic srere afU>.rward<* printed with Cyrilli, .Philoacyai, aliorumquc 
vetcrnnir^Glossaria ]>tino>Grmca jGYsei?o<I^dtts, a Caroib Labbso collbeia, ct in 
itupliccm .alpliabetiaini ordinem r^dacia.'’^ Lutet Fads. 1679,.kd* They are to be 
found, with ih6 emendations of Joseph Scaliger ^d otlier learned men, and the notes 
of Scbuldtig, ip Ottb'i^Theiaurus Jnti* Jhmumi,toiii ili. coh 1697. Hover's "Specimen 
Observadcfiani et H>w>Kietionam ad Gtossas veteres Verborum £i subjoined to 
his ediUon taf thp "Fragmentinn Tejjgnis Juriscoi^solli de Juril Speciebns et de Manu* 
niissionibus,'quudservavitBoiqtheos Magister.'* Logdli Bat. l73$V;SfQ. ^ * 
t Leunctttvii Jua (BtecotBoinanuin, torn. ii. p. 79. ' 

r Pbttmanni ACenioria 0bttfHdi Mascovii, p. II 9 . Tipsis, 1771, 8vo. 

§ Wa'chtlariGpnscok joridico-pliUologiL^, jLugri. Bat! 17S8,8vo ,—•* Inde 

factum eat,’' says Ppbl,^p. 6, t* ut in.univcm juris Byzantim poitibstiinanei historia 
nihil fere difficiiiuH sit, quam hi^ro Eclogarum aetelcmetandlbTesdt^ie.'^"/^ like¬ 
wise Heiin^ach, p. 93. j . 

]{ Huetius dc,Iifterpretatiope, p. 171. Paris, 1661, 4ta. . ^ 

^ Stridrii Ui^^^^uris Boinaid, p. 340. . 
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author; reni^itis altogether titiknowiK It wai» published from a 
which Sambucus had found at Tm'ento, a place within 
.thd limits of the district formerly called Magna Gratciu, wliere the 
Greek language long continued to be vernacular* in the mauuo, 
saipt/ the diii'eraiit*subjectH are digested according to th^order 
of the alphabet* but the editor bas.arranged them in thtf order of 
the sixty original books, '^he text is accompanied fvith a Jb^atin 
version, and a. series of annotations occurs at the end of the vo» 
lume.* With respect to'the traiislation, a charge of plagiarism 
W'us brought against him by Freigius, a professor of law in tho 
univta'sity of Altdorf.'f* A .manuscript translation, executed by 
this professor, appears to have been communicated to him ; but 
his knowledge of the Greek language.and of the*Hontan law, and 
his skill as a translator, were such as to leave him litcfie or no 
inducement to avail himself of this clandestine aid. 'I'lib SyiiO|jisis 
was afterwards illustrated, by Labb6, who published' an ample 
collection of observations and emendations. Another 'Synopsis 
which has never bcQju printed, is preserved in diife- 
uMit librari«‘s. It is of smaller extent, and is commonly described 
b^ the Greeks as f/kixgou. kutx arot^ehv. Michael Attaliata is the 
author of a thii'd Synopsis,Nvhich has been insetted in the collec¬ 
tion of Leuuclavius,;}; under the title of TlolrifjM vopixoV, ^rsi n^«y- 
fjiXTixL From an epigram prefixed, it appears to have been com-. 
posed ill the third year of tile emperor Michajjl Diicas, that is^ 
in the ydar 1073. The author, tvho desciibes himself as a pro- 
consift and judge, has uotwdjgested his little* work in alphubji^tical 
order, ^ ♦ • 

About the same period, a 2«vo\k<5 t<5v N<^p»v, or Synopsis of the 
I/aws, was composed by the younger Michael Psellus, who hud 
been preceptor to Michad iUucas. It is addressedHo this em¬ 
peror, and is written in Verse. As it only consists of 1406yerBes, 
it necessarily-contains a very scanty outlin'wof legal .science r .its 
xaltic il not highly estimated by Augustinus,§ an d o ther copipe- 
tent Judges; but as a literary curiosity it is not ei^rely without 

* LX. LibrorSm ‘On^OuHM, td rst, tJniversi Jurin Ro(uani, auctontat« Prigeipnm 
llom. Grs»:»n) in linguam tradifeti, Ecloga sivc Synojisit, hactenus dcsidernA, nunc 
edita per Joan. X,ea(iclaittnt> ck Joan. Suinbuci, V. C. BiblioUieca'. Zt^m iVovuilaruni 
aiUohoc non ])ublicataruin Ijbcr. Ai^unota: ct Adnotatioix;!* interpretia, qnibua tnutt.-): 
leges muitaque loea jaris civilis rcaUluuntnr nt cmendantur, Basileae, ld7d,^pL^ 
t WaechtWi Opja8cnla,<p. 5U9t 

^ Jiwis Grjeco-RoMani, tarn Canontci q-.iBnji Civtlis, Jomi duo; Joltahnis LeupclavH 
Amciburtiii, V. Cl. afodio cxp varita .Eoropqs asixsqnc biWioihccis croti, Lalineque red- 
diti; mine pihnuoi edUi c«ra ftfarquaG^i fteherl, J". C. com ^•i 1 l 1 ldem ^clariu, 

Jpgia JuiU ab cxm^b Jaatiniani a<WSinhn*in Cutt&taiititixpwiin, et Brajfqiioiic, Ac.— 
Franc'ifiini, \b06, fbh ^ 

$ Augioj^U £inpndatipn £9 «t Opiniooes, lib. iv, cap. Hi. p. edit. latgd, IbS'J 
8vo. • • 
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itj) attractibns. I'he lines of which it is composed vise roXi^ixot 
or popular verses}’*^ a mode of writing wloch^ m:ina.t> 3 r 
inatanccK, liad begun to supersede the more classical stnKctiire 
f}f Greek ns wnefll as Latin poetry. Accent or emphasis being 
substilKited for qtianUl^^ .lUies were formed of«. a number of s>Hsh- 
blcs corresponding with some particular species of verse; and 
some original defects ki tins mode of tomposition, might possibly 
be supplied by a peculiar adaptation of the voice. The modem 
Greeks, who speak a language which can scarcely be considered 
as different from that of their classical ancestors, retain or have 
atlopted a prouuncktion which appears to set at open defiance 
all the known and acknowledged rules of prosody: while they 
profess to regulate the voice by accent, they make long syllables 
short, aiA'l short syllables long; so that in their manner uf reading 
an<fu>eient poet, it is utterly impossible for our cars to recognize 
the melody of verse. T’bey indeed tell us, w hat may be suffi¬ 
ciently true, tliat our ears are too obtuse to discover the delicacy 
with which they cumbino accent with quantity; but,at all evenl.<^, 
it is very hard to imagine that 'their general system of pronutu^u- 
tion has been IcgitiiiiateJy transmitted from the times of Hoiiu r, 
Pindar, and Sbjjliocles. Psellus employs 4 verse of fifteen sylla¬ 
bles, which seenys intended to represent the iambic tetrameter 
catalectic. In the subsequent passage', he gives a general account 
of the Corpus Juris CivUis: ^ . * 

ripwroi' ^fpftip>evriov mi, 'roaa rov v6fiev fttpi). 

Tv fity yap rohtwy ovrpp ^vofiturptvoiff * 

, 6 (phai Siar&^€ic' 

?€ Toiito Boyfiara, ^ttmroraf (^eriXswy, 

AvTiypafas rt vofUKas^ mi Bucwv hzQ(pda&.^‘ 

KaXovifi A/ycrra, 'Pw/ioutij 5’ k 
.'Tffdpxct Bt TO Aiyetrta, 'EXX^viicSs Etar^cVriic, 

"Ori Kal,y6piuy vtfvat yravroBav&v SoxfTpv, ' , 

Kol VXcIflrroi ervyeypd^ayro rovf roo IlavSiKroa^ 

THiv^SiyitrrwVf irapfcBit^rajitipff^ : • 

■Tct pev yiip iraSra Xeyhoat irepl ovyeiKKayfidrO/y^' 

Tfrpaj3ij3Xoc o' ^ triyjvi^te, Kk^ffic r&v Tlpuirtty, irptinTj* 

TB fieru. raura ire^wtcer lirrdjfikjSXoi^ mvxioy, 

\ty6fuyov Se lovBfiOief 
"^Siriu T$pi rwy Kptereuy, k, r.'XtJ 

* llgbU^ Canolna Hociema, (1.636. Gaidbrd Ml^IepJiaiistkiesem^ p. ^47. XTabhy, 
Loaicoii Gdrao^Ftosodiaeam/p. txir. 

t Michaeiis IJscUt Syuppsis Ixguui, vembuSkinmbiS tt poliUcls, cum l^tiua inter* 
pretatiooe e^. ^otia Franci^ci Bosqueti, siriectuqte obaervaticHubw Cpmolii Sicbenii, 
enieudatius edidit Luduvicas Hcnricua 'J'eucticrus, p. 10.- Lip^i'l78F, 8vo.—This, 
work of Fselfus may l^ea^isc be ibund la Meermaics JTimunaJ^r^ Cano* 

iiid,torn.i. p.37. \ ’ 
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We. aha\L only transcribe other two verses, in whiclv this juri¬ 
dical f^ifier states the maxim, that ignorance of fact, ro tpiXKTitv, 
Idna of law', admits of a legal excuse : 

. Tow Ko^Ltov fter fi fiyi'Cia trvyymitft^v ov Xa^/iawn, . 

Tov ^acrov gvyyirw<r*c«rat roifi vifWH X'fKWijiRhTWC.* / 

One of the iJtest Greek civilians, of.‘mttdh note was. Cc^^tan- 
tinns Harmenopulus, a jud^c of Thessalotiica, whtftn Stiar^,+ 
Jac. Gothofredus,:]; and other learned writers have errohednsly 
placed in the twelfth century. He was born about the yeac 
13'20, and he appears to have died about the year 1380.^ He 
was a,native of Constantino pie, and having been trained in the 
best learning of that age, he gradually arrived at different stages 
of preferment, and was eminent for his knowledge of the canon 
as well as of the civil law.jl fn I345'he composed his Ifpifp^sipov 
No|u.cov, or Manual of the Laws, a work of considerable oirteiit, 
and of considerable valuc,^ Harmenopuhis wasJietter Acquainted 
with the principles than with the history of the Roman htwj tmd 
it may perhaps be sufficieiit to mention his strange nvermenl that 
.liistinian promulgated three’ different Oodes, namely, the Grego¬ 
rian, Hermogenian, and Theodosian. . He is said to.have been 
initiated in Latin literature by^Aspasius, a C#hibrian monk, 
whom, his father had attracted from Italy by the promise of an 
ample salary; but we Tinustitpparently auj^pose him to have de- . 
rived his knowledge of the ttoman law from Greek compilations. 
He makes a nearer approach to truth when 'he sp&uks of Gains* 
as thtf first of lawyers, work has however been fouml of 
'importance in elucidating'various points of law; and many 
learned men have bestowed no inconsiderable labour in illus¬ 
trating it as one of the last reliqws of ancient jurisprudence. 
I'he Greek text was first published byT. A. Suallemberg,** and 
after a »l\ort interval a Jbatm version was added by Bern, a Rey-tt 
Another version was executed byJFo* Mferclrru3.|t« He was sjCic^* 
egeded by l>ionysiii8' Gothofredus, who publishe d. ^ Genevil'an 
^ edition including parade, various readings,, and alVomewc/rt /or 
Grepcarum Dictionum ^riSf ad Marmeiioputam.^% • This editoj 
havS professedly adopted the. translatfoti of Mercerus; hub as 
Reit? has remarked^ most of the notes are derived from the lame 
source, and without any form* ©f acknowledgment. Ah edition 

:-----:- - . ..-y--—. 

* P. 118. TWb role is tSten from thS BbHii'ica, lib* ii. tic iv. $ 9. . - 

+ Suft-esU jEfttsiiiooraint p. 16. $ Goiliofresrll flirt. Jui« Ifepw, p. 19. 

$ fubricii Uibliutiipea Gnec!i. tom. xi. p. 360. edit. Her!>^. 

|{ IVlaHtricht Hist. .Tudtt Ecciebiojitiejf p. 3ta, 

V Bacliii Hist, Jbiii^adeotitD Iloti^isBt p? 686. •• P't.i»ii», 164-0, 4<tA 

ft Colonise, 1547, . tt Li!<;^aii% 154®* 4rto. 

$$ Apud QuUieln)Qm.LsMnarium, 15187,4to. 
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of Uarinenupiilus was for some time meditated by Rubnkenius 
but lie finally abandoned the design, and it was afterwards 
adopted by Keitx, whose learned labours have so greatly coutri- 
buted to facilitate the study of this branch of literature and juris- 
prudcHco. lie lived to prepare his edition,fur the press, but 
died before its publication^ and the late Baron Mcicrtnaii inserted 
it in the supplement to bis father’s Tliesaurus.t The text, ad¬ 
justed by a collation of various imyiuscripts, is printed without 
accents: it is accompanied with a new version, with notes of 
the editor himself, and of several other civilians; and besides 
other appendages, he has subjoined the Nouieiiclator of Gotho- 
freduK, corrected and enlargccL 

Besides the works which have already been enumerated, seve¬ 
ral others of the same denomination have been j>iiuted;J; and 
*oiU%nioro, are still preserved in manuscript, particularly in the 
Vatieaii, and in the Imperial Library at Vienna. \\'hat we have 
hitherto slated may perhaps be sufficient to excite, though not to 
gialify-, the curiosity of those vi'ho are capable of being interested 
in such disquisitions; and if any gentle reader is disposed to j)r<i- 
seciite his enquiries to a greater extent, we beg leave to refer 
liim .to the resjfjective publications »of Suar6s, JIaubold, and 
Heimbach. .. 

Joseph Marie Snares, author of the Notilia Ilasilicorunif w as 
a native of Avignon, where his fqther w'as “ Auditeur cle la 
ilolte;" and havhig embraced the ecclesiastical profession, he 
became Bishop of V'wison in the year This high p»-efer- 

mcnCiie resigned in favour of his Wcttlier'in 1G6G: he afterwards 
retired' to Rome, and w'as appointed Vicar of St. Peter’s, and 
Kec[)er of tlie Vatican Library; and iu* * * § this city he terminated 
his eartld^^ j:areer on the 8th of December; lG77-§ He was evi¬ 
dently a man of learning, and was the author of various,w'orks. 
His account ol* the Basilica was written at Rome in Ju37, and 
there it is said to have been printed during the same yerr; but 
we strongly etK'|)ect it to have been ptiuted for the first lime in 
Fabrot’s edition of the Basilica. The editor states that it had 
Been transmitted to him by Cardinal Francesco Barberini;. a 
favodr which would not have been very material if the trapt had. 

• Uergaia*^ni in Tlulinkcnii Opuscuia, p. xii. Lugd. Bat. 1823, 2 torn. 8vo, 

t Ha^^ Cotnitutn, 1780, f\)l. 

t Hwawe must not entirely ovfrlook a puttiication which bears the following title: 
TtS 'Ay*-nXix 0 l! Kpfjilfuv y . .Ttiris Orientalis llbri iii, ab*Bn!mundo lidnefidio, 
J. r. digest! nc notis illustruti, tit mine primom in tucem editi. Cum Lattiui interpre- 
tntiouV. . lixcutlfbat Itenr. Ste^mius, 3573, Thij^ first booh contains imperial 

constitutioiil;' the second, poiitificul sanctions oT the archbishops and patriarchs of 
Constantinople; nud fUe third, rescripts of other ecclesiastical digiutaries.. 

§ Nieeroj], Meinoirrs dcs Fommes illustres, tom. asii. p, f97» 
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been ten years befbre; nor jbect^ n^Se to tind 



beginning of his edition of the €ci^t^. JM ns Ctvikii, nnd w&si 
inerted in the ui^elfth yolinho of 4iiei MKft d And Widfii^ble 
]^abttoiua*$ Bijflwtl^a^ Crr^poiii*'jjjwMbSy ncoo>inpAh[Q(^|Akh, 
va^nablft amiotatiotis* Sti^ work W 9 m 

found in a very acctaisibie s^dic of liNp)^ 

has performed an l?apPg|^?^tSip^bdmiwbg p. separate 
edition. The ooleif^otil^'ll^iHknit|jnb those which 

he himself has add^ ftrer pipdin^yW^able. ^le text of 
Suar6syWbo has bi^n odier enquiicrn into 

the same branch ofJkiinA(4e^|MrsbtB^^ meagre; but in this 
impioved ibrm bis WoHe. m % ptanb in the Idlirary of 

every scholar iifho m i|he> hhitory of the Rdm«n 

law. The hiabldilSl^ pui Pbtf cp^^oed to* the Basilica^iut 

may be said to e^braM ^ ehtim Ool^ss of the Greekjuds- 
fiudcnte of the empire,"- i. * 

I'l om the publicatloilWtliis early IP’iWmbif^op wo pass to that 
of a late German profekdol^.^ Hauboldb Wmtal^ BaUheorum is 
a work of a difl^i:^ nhitimi huf ^ likewise a WnAble acquisition 
to the more Jeanm iFtm|Bn^ Its {dim is sufficiently described in 
the lengthened tifhr^^wl^ehtwe Wvd mse^ed at the head of this 
aiticle. The copailoi^^wld^'^ readermUSt qjtpect is not that^ 
of passages actually 0cdi(|d» mid* confronted otl)ci;*it 

consilte iti entnneMi^m of bt^ks and titles^ ajj^d in 

adding petpetiljf mhiiny^ ihk‘ ptusile! passagua. We also 
find a vefy tab<d^Mijim to me works of niodcin 

civilians^ who Ikp ^nt^atf hiw fym llio Gicek 

jurisprudence; jind me 'i|i. Mffimd AP Ifidei hhrenologicuit 


consilta iti 

adding pe!petilin%6npi^^k 
find a vefy tab<d^MiiilMeA^ 
civilians^ who 
jurisprudeni^; 

interpretutn' lecdtdiim >« j 

Basiheomm "•en 

qr %ractk. * 'Of 

die credit ift dii4 

his iescarche$*nniip||||jS^ 

ploying A 

verinties, which.#Q 
aqd industryi W&g ta 

, « 0OjW|,1»^'tUqn#» 
iite«perficicmdo»|ni^ empv 1 
1aborlbu!> ai3d^<^>tr^qal indgoi^ 


pmitmi djbsefMonibds Minuale 

books 
of 

df leillnmg 

■ ns^oneratioBu' 

DStuh iKihncfTerCf etik iumen 

Iffi jidlipM# ^issut pmtttsdivmis 
i^l^RtSppd socianv qualem 
m IniifinisifrT enm jpas0ich.co}lalK>ne, 


labofibUi ad<fictO,reHqal l9esUbi!,“tenteniiSe ^ socronv ouaicm 

in paitc piiorfiJtoc ssl^ j|NiajMs|siSitma|ei cnmBasuitai-coHalione, 
, adornanda ImSMVdte vbwat Ultra <prte»a, q»a UtU«r» httera- 

tum, Jo^nem^ I^elim«ttnti»n<('‘0clHicnW«, in urbe patr»a 

foieoalhn^tiegel^iHmc numclpsmm, XAim, epn^ adhoc Lfpsiac d< gtrwt, 

"vtitt* no* xiv. 
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mihi lanaiHarem, quvm honoris causa ooinino. Is, nieis ampicUs, non 
solum jus JuslhiiRueum cunt'Basilicis diligentissimc contulit, aptato ad 
hunc mictn cxeniplo editionis Vabrotianae praes^tim in scholHs, quomim 
*cuit|Uie locum contextus, quern pcrtiuct, calamo adsignavitj vcram 
ctiara e supcllectiie libromb), quam possideo, optiatos quosquc inter* 
jMctes, qui. jus Juetinianietim « Giaecis subsidiis vel lllustraverunt, vel 
restitucruut eutendaTernnt, aclnotavit.’‘~Pra^. p. v* . 

Chriatian Gottlieb Haubold, whose personal history may per¬ 
haps be unknown to most of our readers, was bom at Dresden on 
the 4th of Noveniber 17fi6. His father became professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of Leipzig, and died soon 
afterwards, leaving him in the sixth year of his age; but although 
he was thus deprived of ft parent, bis guardians gave him an 
excelleiu; education. He entered the university in the year 17BI, 
uild^*|)ui'$ued a liberal course of study, but was not slow’.in 
selecting Jiirisprudencje as his proper department. His mother 
had married as her second husband a printer named Saalbacli, 
who treated him with the kindness of a father, and who had 
induced him to give nti occasional attendance in the office, with 
the view of preparing himself for continuing the business: he 
was‘however too eagerly bent upon’other pursuits, and during 
his academical course he attended the lectures of no fewer than 
. ten.dift’ereiit professorsiof law. Ill f784 he took the degree of 
^master of arts, aiql in the following year that of bachelor ol laws; 
jn September 1786, lie qaaliftcd himself as Mt/gister tegenSf and 
during the ensuing semester he reac}^ his first course of lectures, 
on the history of the Roman juiispritdeiice. Having taken his 
doctor’s degree in 1788, be was next year appointed extraordinary 
professor,' of- juridical antiquities, in 1796 ordinary professor of 
the law of'^Saxony, and he saccessively attained to all the usual 
honours belon^g to the law-faculty.* * I{e continued to read 
lectures on the%omao and the Saxon tawv and he devoted a very 
uncommon <^rea of attention to their ^ history and literature. 
I’he varldu^works which fie publLhfm, chie^ relate to the 
Jloman law, and ^e almosj^ wtitten in the.Latin language; 
the);am the.result of ind^^%abJe research, and are uniformly 
distinguished by extent of iearnitig and solidity of judgment. In 
all that mlates to what.Ute GermuuX describe as rae literature of 
the.la)|l^j^ be was without a rival, and his works are of the greatest 
value m directing the researches of the/curious enquirer. Hugo, 
Haiibold, and Savigny have, each in ms own department,' given 
a signal impulse to the juridical studies of the age; and before 
We deskt from our critical labourl, we-^are not jyvithout some 


* Adtobioniaptiicen GcU'httcn, hcimi.tgegebcD v<m M. Heinrich Geitlicb 

Krcu&slir, b. Lejpaij* f xBlOj 4U». ' \ 
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faint hope ol* niakiti| their roapoct^ inerib hctter known t<» 
Ktiglisb leaders. This most learned atwl eatimablc prolo-.boi 
Uied at JLeiprig in the year at the iifematttre 
eight; leaving a* family h> boM^ail hie foae* Hb very l^lh suc¬ 
cessor Dr. Weifck; weU known even in Mo eounliy as tlfe authot 
of VacanuSf has iRreatiy followed him to life grikici^ 

Dr. licjmbf^^a pupil of» the aatee eXceWenl echooi of ittria- 
piudencO; aud upw professor of law ip the Vniveisity of Jena, 
annouaces his having uudertakwai the Jahorious task of publishing 
a iicNy edition of the Basilica j and m trust that some few Of our 
11 aders, who may have accompanied »s ia our excursion over this 
uutrc<iuented tract, aio prcpawJd to wish him eminent success.*^ 
'f'lie voUiine which he has now published as a prospectus, ton tains 
H I tamed and copious expknatioiu of his plan, and^is itself* a^ 
valual>Ic contribupoo to ihc hjistory of the Creak Jim^ipradeUce. 
He has carcfhlly tra^ tho histoiy of the Basilica, and of <he 
sources from which ^my are derivyo; and has added notices, not 
only of the editions, tmjl likewise of the various nianuscriptH 
proseivcd in various libraries. JNor has he neglected to give an 
account of the piook sclmlhu His notices of Creek works on 
the civil law he prosecutes *10 a period muck more recent than 
that of the promulgation df the BasU^a. lu ri'printiiig this . 
gieat woik, h<f proposes,lo'adjust tiie readings l^a careful colla-^ 
iKui of manubciipk, and by consulting all dn* Greek and Latin 


• In thfl fiowiw of Ian ytsr Jf)r, I^Unbacli i^ioHatcd pwposah pnblwlimg tUt> 
work )>y subseriptioa. Ito paper i»intaa>s a» addns* from llw b<«ikstHer at well a-* 
hoiii tho «daor i and a> the tailor cajjam* the OHidWooii of tho jubsenjatoa, wc .1) til 
i aiis( nbv It At lep^ii. ft » dfttoAai Xtolpsig on tbu ASth of Jiuw 1^* and bi .ait 
the signature of JiMneW d[arhran>arl&rl&. ■* 

'* Quod get aliauot anftPi airfioiiftHelrobachlitta mephiu agilawt cotuuiiuio*»pi» iet-te 
mine o>.$«qneD<li adiatofein me i^bobU promUrsirouin, goipIH' «Jrlo conhaiuM, 

I th ndo onere 6Upra iiomtimto laiiSbrodcillMB clcaaatiwi* ortbiuiu tjtf rnrem caitonbuH, 
tmidtiuodHwriitSasiawrurtadiai^ ba»« pamm orilitatiiiay»i“***» ^ 

hibliothecis c^namoatam phrauiin bri. Quart! ^cqnio JiCme 0 * 1 * laci^i wt^ar^inipalo 
iongi graeisn«io<alettM»lur«» hon indrgno lO^wtifjp.jieqwf ta«»eo «bar nwiio jnetio 
tonsici. lime »», ^oi rob'TfIpty nomtaiWn wijuVo* sc profitt^niwr. spoathtf, 
oimie opmt, ciicbtr CqfJL ait««rv*»«ur pla«“^ «j»»»j4ectn^oim vi^ina 
eweendituram, tjatqaideya ndmad vix tfruam hI',1. 

yaUrolmna edilio, si wando ejtw ad^iwiidw rara dleiM ybht« fud 
llbenttr/edniH solet. SulwctibeAdorim ec»o nownrtimOl^jasvMtiibis '* 

pr^bfbimt, 0 ^ qtrfhu*, (ini daOdetim trudecim * 

« buatai. llwVsw waffiUlosviSlrti }jf ftsc,«.lc» dcinre . 

pro<kbi|» r^oofum qoiique i», ii**U 9 a«ma p'ojessl iairt,s«luto Joaclain tb tn 

J.uSiri 4 oca l^ieeule notU,bbrl *,m ‘ M.flisttiltaii h H'.w" 

Kraluiafotore foite Ci?a*titut»t, hofrour^egatosyolo,. • , 

qmiquKl Imbuciint, w) »Hatn tranwnUfendorom aogoiiubi loyhi ’? 

ill vt/ti. ImhBo, quaibut sditod mom ad opto aidonm ^rcti pcffitiend m ‘e«'l J 
vigta, luihi but^ fh oopntOJjdtt dmaorum homSaww pJatj^us ‘ t adjumrutm rdt -u 
cl tiubveuiautf’. 
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texts which promise to nfibrd any illustration: he undertakes to 
disest and correct the scholia, to add a'Latin version of the 
scholia as well as of the Basilica themselves, and to accompany 
the vi^hdle with a' commentary, and'with se\^ral useful indexes. 
Of his duty as the editor'of snob a production, ne seems to have 
formed a correct estimate; and it thutt be admitted that be has 
provided for himseir« ta^k of no ordinary magnitude. With our 
best wishes for the'sui^ess of so hiudable and so arduous an 
undertaking, we;^ll venture to express a hope that, ,as Dr. 
Heimhach api^eerB to -be still ybuitgand ardent, he will endeavour 
to attain a more terse and classical Latinity, which could hot fail 
to add another i^ommendat}on"^to his juridical disquisitions. Wc 
too fre«|Uently meet with Latin words rather than Latin idioms; 
^ and .although it Cannot be t^d that the text of the Basilica 
abounds with classical Greeky-We are nevertheless anxious to see 
itdHusfcrated with some degree of taste and elegance* 


Art. X.—1. I^aganinfs Lelnennnd Tmfbm als Kmistler nnd a(s 
Memchi mii ’unpartheiischer BerUcksi(^tigung tier Meinungen 
seiner Atihihiger tmd Gegttef; *'dargestmt von Julius Max 
Schottky, Professo% (PagahShi'S| Ofe and Labours as an 
Artist aud a.^a Mau; with an impartial Examination of tlie 
opinions of his Adherents sfnd his advemariCs, By Professor 
liichottky.) Prag. 1830.^ Bvo: 

Paganinis Le^>n wid JCharaktfr^ jiddh Schottky, dargestellt 
von Ludolph .Vineta,, y?agamm^s l^fe and "Character, after 
Schottky, by’Ludolph Vmeta.X J^Pr .HWhurgh. 1830. 

.Todoino from th^ reception which som^, of our lighter articles 
have met wc,should be disposedtto conclude that die majo¬ 
rity of. our readere have no objection t<r a little music \betweeii 
the acta; apiHVc have, therefom thejle^s hesUatidh in selecting the 
present subject; but in^case 4here may be some of a different 
*ppinioiii WTO thiuk that4bey'p^eiv^ % too frequent recurrence 
to ^esc topics in but; piges,;^ should like to promise a few 
wordsin-ekplanation. 

lu tltd fimt place, it is U; iorekn 

Rev^Wj miid tTOtiin Germany, lti$ly,,<pr^qei,' and thfe^ughout the 
continent, mbsiciaaf ubjoctofsurpiieismginLtereat,~-*diat iti? belter 
understood,and cultivated to a greater.extent than in this country, 
and that fne number of worjts wi^kh am copsl^Uy emanating 
from the press jo regard to it is Very considerable,;.* As faithful 
chroniclers’lherefore^w .the literature of ,thie.a^^ vye caqnot, with 
any degree of propriety, paw over iii sileupe a d^art^i^nt of the 
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fine arts «o popular^ upon which ao ia<4tai) fW)d wiiUcu 
from one end o4‘ Europe to the other* and whl^ i» ao f^equentlj 
consecrated by genius of first order. * Music as a science* in-. 
eluding compobi|iop, ne^saarily falls the- oousidoiratibu of* 
a Journal devo4cd to scientific and lUerurjf objects, Td*wcel ip 
it, besides a species of natural taleni; rarely to bein€t«yiUi,ii|^r> 
fection* dema^s intellectnal^ndowineRts of jthigfi dioractcr^ud 
wc have already felt ntuch satisfaction in bringing to light some 
of the relics of Mozart and Weber. The m«rii practice of tlie 
art, wc admit* requires less mental culture* and is for the most 
part pursued by p^ons whose habits are less refined, whose in* 
tollectua\ stamp is^of an infedor grade* and who, goueially 
speaking*move in a lower sphere. We say in the geneml ease; 
loi, as occuis widi respect to the Drama, there are sometiniipb io 
be -sten a few splendid exceptions, which, wl^cn they exist, are 
always so much more to the honour of tlie individuals who s^d 
so pre-eminent ab^ve their fellows. Indeed it may be observed, 
that the composer and the ihu8ical*p6ifoiiner bear about the *aine 
i( latiuii to each other a$ the dramatist and the actor* and in the 
same way as we might feel inclined to^traco the life and character 
of a Oarrtek* a Kemble, or a Talma* we are powTutduccj to fui- 
iiish a few, and but a few, pWticulars in the history of the illustrious 
Paganini. And as wc appr^epd that dilre are none* even of our ’ 
uiimu^cal friepjds* who have not heard of this leflowned personage 
and his feats as an artist, one of the wonders* of his age and of the 
world, and as a man poese^ing a chaiacter abounding in ediriotfs 
and characteristic traits* the soUrce ora great deal of table-talk, 
and a great variety of absurd and groundless rumour and spot u- 
lation, we shall consider no faitber apolbgy nccessaiy for intro¬ 
ducing to their notice this very extraordinary person. 

Kicolo Paganini wm bom at Genoa in. Pebjcuarpr* 1764; we 
are n<U; informed as to bis fath^^Ps profession* if indeed be had 
kny, alllbat we are tedd ir* that hii$ chief pprsuit%^a^t<> improve 
his circumstances^ which were not the best ifUtfio worl^, by spe¬ 
culating in tim Iqtter^* so that when hk little %m* Kicolo* begab 
at an nntis^^lly early age to‘give strong indications of intfsical 
talent, it seemly ti> him as if tho wlieel or fortune had at last been 
propitions, imd hO according^ lost uAtbte in setting tp work to 
make the most of his prize. K4viu|'adipe skill on the violin him¬ 
self* he nbsdlved«to teach himih^t and as 'sOoii as he 

eoifid hold it* pat one iilt^]« htm^* end made him sit beside 
him from morning lo ni^t end practise tt. Tfie jneemant 
di udgery whfcfa be comjleUdd hbn to undergo* apd the'occasipnal 
Starvation to which he subjected him, ^riodsly impaired lub 
healtli, its Paganini himself asserts, ^aid the fouudution of 
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that vaktudinarian state’'Mriiich has ever sioce beendns porticai, 
and whidi iiis pale siekly countenance and his sunk and exhausted 
frame so strongly attest, As his enthusiasm was such as to re-# 
quire lio aitihcial stinidluif^ this severe ^stem could only have been 
a piece ol?cool and wantio^ twurbarity. He ulready«began to show 
much promise of etehileui^, when a ciycannsitance occurred which 
not oiil^ served to ihcisn esyrJy prognostications* but to 

rouse him to eiert 'idl his energies. This was no odier than a 
dream of his nn^er IVrm. An aiigel appeared to her, she 
besought him ;to make her Hieplo a great violin player, he gave 
her a token of consent, and the effect which this dream had dpoii 
all concerned wq sober-hiindeff people ca^ have no idea of. 
Young Paganini reddubied hts'|iefseverance. In his eighth year, 
undeu.the superintendence of bio father, he had written a sonata, 
which, however, afong with matoy otlier juvenile productions, he 
lately destroyed, and ^ he played abdut three times a week in 
tlio churches ^ and at private. niUsical.parties upon a iiddle nearly 
as la%e as himself, he soon be^n to malcc himself known among 
his townsmen. At this time he.%ceived much beuctit from one 
Prancesco (jnecep, who died in Iff 1 l,a»d wijom he always speaks 
highly of. ■ ' ; . * j *•' 

_ fn his ninth year, being applied to T»y a travelling singer to 
join him in a concert, hi. made his Sni public appearance in die 
hreat theatre at Genoa, and played thef French air If La Carmag¬ 
nole,” with his own variations, M'|th;great applause, 

Hfi father wdW Resolved to place hkh iHider the tuition of the 
welhknown composer, Rolla, and for that purpose took him along 
with him to Parma, The particulars of* their interview afford a 
sinking prpof of the profidency which he had by this time ac- 
ijuired. As Rolls hap^ened> be ill aad^ljdnff in bed, the party 
wero.showu into lifae wh^* ob|isi^vi»gt^ table 

one of the composers liiew^st kowrtov % fadier bijekoned to 
his son to i^e^iip hi^vibiini add hb did at^ight, in 

such a way that the. .'sick tnan stinted demanded 

who it was, and that 

the ibun^.had pr{^^)diiiiim h4il9t^ boy pupil, 

bat as soott ^ he had jhitnwif. j^ft tbaf Was i4aliy-die 

casCfbe deidmigd to recetvohi^'^^^ ^i:^ G sake (said he) go to 

To Pkei' d^jrdbij|rly they v^ll^^^^ebeived him kindly and 
rcfcried hiin to Jus own teachfer,^ didOlUl eajieneiiced ** Maestro 
di Oape|ia’ Oubtti, woin dlhb |;ave; him ifisteuctions for 

SIX months, th^O; dmes a-rVreek in'cofnterpoifrt.^ Huring this 
peiiod he wrote twelitgvfoui* F^ngues for four hands* wnth pen; ink, 
and paper alone, and an ihstmmeut; which his,master did 
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not allow and, awistod by hi* pm inolhnt^on, made umid 
progress. -I^e great faer ^so took^niifch in iiim, giving 

• him compositions to work ont, which he himj^'lf fe^iaed, an in¬ 
terest for which Pagaoini ever afterwWd* show^ Mmaelf deeply 
.grateful.^ ^ ' 

Tfie ^e ww now coniawheh Kicdlo wi^ fete i^cr 

youthful prodigies, to be hawked; aboat '^^^^ the 

pockets of birmercenary fa&ef, wW ihanaged to peculate ti|^on 
him with considerable suecc'is in hpap,13ologn]a^Florepce, Fisa, 
leghorn, and most of the upn^rand central towns of !i[taly,.whe^ 
his toucerts were always well attended*^v .X^ung; Paganini lik 
these excursions well enough, bSt hemg 'i^w about, fifteen years 
of age, he hepn to be of opinion that tb^ Wduld ho still more 
agreeable if he., could only contrive ,fo get ^4 cef the otd gentle¬ 
man, whose spare diet and severe diiunpline h^ now l^cdbie 
more irksome to hini than ever, * To accomplish this desirable ' 
object an opportiwiity aoon offered.: It was the custom of Xocca,^ 
at the feast of Saint Martin, to*botd a great muslc^t fcsti^, to' 
which strangers wem invited fr^ all. ^iiaiters, and numerous tra¬ 
vellers resorted of thesf <{wn„ acc^’i'd, and as Uie occasion drew 
near, Nicolo begged, fafidd to he allowed to go there in company 
with his elder brotheri^ancl*lfhsr much entreaty succeeded in ob¬ 
taining permission*' Uo dnade his apnhafance, as a solo player/ 
and succeeded so well, that*1ie^resolyed ,imw,tn vagg- 

bondising on his own account a sort of Jife to ydilch he soon 
became so parfial, |lba|;, .smtwitbsbindiag;many bandsome^offers 
which he, occasionally reediyed to ;4Stabiisb bthiiself' in several 
places as a concerto player or director of the ^orchestra, he never. 
could be persuad^ to settle afty, where. At a later neriod, how¬ 
ever, he lived for, soijm time at the cohrt of Lnc& but soon 

found H aOd''' nn‘ifilfiul« tO'I iib ilifif>rnnf 

habiti^ 


20,G(b^ancs, 

part';'0f' which,':bis- 
patnaU; with ’n few" 


thou8apds|1|Ut ibely^, tbeit offered 

liim.tbe w 4«tonio, very cooly 

tlireaten^ bbn with mstjgi^fiPfam^ to consign the 

whole <of the pifhcipfd in fef ^b|i§f|: a^in order, tp* avert serious 
consequenc^ 4 md W. prooiifm be'^vc u^ the gf eater pari 
-of it. ‘ f f 

73ios^whd iUiow’anylhi^ of lifo 
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whicl^ Blasts iiB liiily, those conteted with tho bH- 

' engrossing ot^edt'O^f lxiiusi«; nsaaUy the diversified society in 
Which they tnio^lei '^dd tt^ 'incidek adventure which they 
inedt ^ith^ Witt ndt Wdadi^f ^ai 'PagafiinrshouM have felt iticUned 
to pak his ddyk ih^re;;h^flgeduhtr^n^ who felt and - 


they could afiord^ bei^dS'fidwers«l^aT]ands» and sonnets, . 

--j/f y-:t ■;, - ■,' . , •■ 

, *^'C^,:WjMl sweet hnfeath composed,. 

^>^^wde^thctW|^ifaore'nchv^ ' ; •, \ 

«'*,**"*’ ^ , f ^' ' < * * * ‘ 

He loved the tnadriers '«iid 'cktbhw of his country, its beautiful 
8 ceneiy,^.ts clhiialtei'htot thetr ; kindred souls were still more con- 
geQial,.t 6 hh> heart ”He was tlifdr idol; wherever he wept his fame 
, had |[>recedud his approach; hiS the ihultitudes poured in to hoar 
him in streams as'u he had wofker of miracles* - Ha\ing 
»inusic at their dommahd at all honrs of theday# there is no countiy 
wbipre concerts are worse' attended than in Italy, and yet tliOse 
which he ghye "never failed^' Feeble seemed never to be satiated 
with ^the oeligbt ofiiearihg him, ahd,«t:Miiah he gave, with the 
most brilliant shocks, tJo fewer ^ap nfneteeh concei'is rapidly 
succeeding each other. 1:116 only jplaaO ih.tfae. whole'of his pere- 
gnliatihns. where he '^astunsucce^fu} was ^'Palermo in Sicily. 
At Rome, NapleSj and Ifloieficp!he"%k emihentty triumphant, 
aik at Uie i^brmer pllickh^ 'Hkines^ Pope was 

plca.^ to confer ii{k>n him the kdk pf the <fOro. 

Much tp ,his ;c)re 4 itt Fa^dhini bofe his 'honours with singular 
inodkty. •’They dfeyfer * iij|ial^ Kith with • OxUggei’atki notions of 
his own poW^e^' np<l,;^ 3 ^ hia vision so as 

to blind niln to the mkH df hia$)t^^ To Spohr, 

the Gei tnan violinist, W^^lebrated for k €ar^ 

iahile, and whomho mfVkKap^S|. tid;g^^^ for., being 

the gieatest Con- 

.scions of his, own iinmeismah^^^^liii^i^Ority m 
the qttalifiOs'for vihi^^aU,^^|iedS!^^ 9 t;.j|na 9 d^.*h 

guish^, ht pduld w;elf dm^aikof^hio^r artist 

ju the 
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haviDgj when at Mila% couited a public assault l^th the 
e$e» (to borrow a fenciug phrase*) received so ^Ipable hits 
‘ that he was glad |o retrace his steps hoinew^s» aud leave tlio 
latter in undivided possession oC his own territories. , chal«' 
iciige here prcgS;ecred from Jbafont, at whose earnest rejcmest i?a~ 

? aoiiii agreed to joiii him ip a conc^ the rehe^sal ihe wary 
tiiiian inanoauvrod In such a wi^ (hat hia fdversai^ must have 
been finite unprepared for \h« discomfiture which awpiied hhii« 
and probably might have been misled to antteipate an oppo«K 
site result The hour of the concert arrived* and the public were 
bicUlbless witli an^tiety to witness tfae^contest of tlio rival masters* 
Lafout played first. His fine tone and his graceful hud degani 
}ierformaucOy as might be supposed* drew down much applause. 
Next came Paganini; but sow it was not tn«mtly tbo*purity of 
tho intonation* die beauty of the style* the neatness and difitiifcU 
ness of the execution. A more powerful enehonter Wa\ed the 
magic wand* and it seemed to those present as if the sotd of ine- 
lody itself stood before them* confessed in all her charms* her 
giacc and tenderness* her gran|^eur and sublimity* Besides die 
siipciiority of his adagio playing* Paganini was detennined in feats 
of execution completely to outstrip his antagonists The tuim6 pas* 
sages accordingly whi<^ thp* latter had performed in sii^lc stops* 
lie executed in double; rapid successions .which tlie one had 
achieved in double ordinalf^ sopnds* the ruheo produced in t^p 
most perfect manner in<*doubleharmonic sounds: where the one 
'had'accompanied h|s molc^y with chor4S|,the'other supei^dded 
to the chords the most rapid and dis^uct pizricdtbs with the left 
hand: where Lafont hud astonished his audience with his octaves^ 
and tenths* Pagamm amaaed them stiU more by stretching witli 
the i|ame ease and certainty fourteen&s and sbtteeuths. Having 
now routed the foe at all points* he had amply made good his title 
to be proclaimed the victor.* , < ^ ** * * 

* H was early in when l^agauini amyed ni Vienna* where 

. . * . . . ... . . . . . 

* Hat tobsVnsUsl Aiiei«(«cy*of tfat diove igUUfmeat CfOl te aUsited by aianj^ iftto 
'Were picyettt i^q tlie A Fi»(iCb|ik«a* bowsver* wilt nevei Adnit 

beftten, md ia the taats.spirtt tfist i»uw of fs gmis mim utilf claim the Iibuour of 
haviiw tnoiophad *» W»t«rlbo» JM^bsant, fh «a egoUtdeai foUet addresied to. one of 
the I^cb jot^n* mthjjm he |MrfSto|b fhfto ddina em^ jottke to Fomiai* broadly 
aVserto hU «*U th* Vmm irtieol seB«i*lly» ano Wfc MAraUal 

BoiUQora of ww>» imim w mtiofjim Oial> to ufeoei* protested th« he Bed not lot# 
an^nfih of gronhd* tfed. |>b>itlv«y dCT^IhatWa ron Beb iti cooseqaenceof tho all<*|[e<l 
ddUt. But wbeteretinay Miien* recent evests ecctu to haTu 

saperaeded the lajcsiisitly ctf fatiher ilqo*^. hna at Iwt ah rend* red to tlv 

victorious Pagasint* and aa Mr. Cbptt»atufK* in^bts fettet m tlic Sunoufitkan tn aitswfr 
to m. lAfvtil* predittea* hw ApbeeraSoit bw pnduedd «n,«ffec%wpOft the wtUtm of that 
capital as eleetritnd as if llercuht hlmidf had dcsccBdfd In the tnid&i ol the gladiators 
hf aiidaat ij^ooK. 
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he a with a smfiesB ^qualiC not dapcrior 

to an; which ha 4 hwicito attended hia exertions. His perform* 
auee excited the adipiration and astooishment of all t)ie mobt dis- 
•Unguisliied processors and conomssoniB of thistrridcal oity. V\ itU 
any of f^ner all idea eC competition was hoji^less; and their 
greatest violmist^ May»e^«>as anon ag he had heaiti him, with an 
lugoouousneW whidk ^ h^ honour^ m we ourselves have icasou 
to khpw« wrote toali^e^id in Xtondoh^lhat he might now lock up 
his violin wheneirer he hkedf ^ ] 

|u estimating the labour which it must have cost a performer 
like Pagnni&i to have arrived at such transcendent excc!lcace> 
people are pften a^t to err in their calculations as to the actual 
uxtent of time and .practice whicli has been devoted to its accfuisi* 
tioii. That dicsr {^rfept knowledge of the mec^nique of di« in¬ 
strument which his |>erfDrinaDCo oxhibitSt and bis almost iii(ie> 
dihle skill and dexterity in its mans^ement, must necessatily have 
been the result of severe discipline, is beyond all question; hut 
more, much more, in every casjvof this kind, is to be ascribed to 
tlie system upon uhicli that discipline hi^ proceeded, and to tin* 

f enius a^ ^ntbuttiaam of the artist. The mhaculous powerti of 
^agdnini in theopinion of bis auditors were not to be accounted 
for m the ordinaiy way. To them, was plain that they must 
have sprung from a life ^ u much mor^ settled and secluded cast 
than that of w itmerant Italian musical profeasort It was equally 
clear, from his w^d, fjaggwrd and myaterteus looks, that he was 
no oi^Unaiy personage, .and bad seep' no* comnmn vicissitudes.* 
The vaults of' a dungeon accordingly were the local habitation 
which public rumour, in its love of the marvellous, seemed unani¬ 
mously ta* assign to him, as the only {dace wbere^*' the mighty 
m.igic’" of bis bow coaW possibly have been acquired. Tbqn, as 
to the dehiiquency which led to his ipcatos^ation, Uicto were 
vaiious qccount^. Some imputed it to Idsiteviog » captain 
of bandtttif others, only % carbona«0{ 'Hipte In bis having killed a 
man in a dunl; hm the mmn oimw and geimr^ly received story 
vws, that he had stablted m; psoipoited hU wife, or, as some said, 
his nvytress; althc^uj^^ asteniehadasaribedtobim ite fewer than 
four mistresses, it was ii§m olearjy made out wbkli of his 
seraglio it was wlio had Mien ^ aicto of hbi vengeunce. The 
atoiy.n^ iinpmbabiy «M(|^bavoi»|ds#t from hie l^yiog^been con- 
foundedi widi«<!ontem^i»t>syio%«l»laycg of %nfime of i^ura- 
nowski, a JPole, to whopi in persot|j6t^ bore some resemblance, 
and who, foaapute odence or OthOr^having beqn imprisoned at 
Milan, during the leisure wfcich his eiptivity afforded, had ^n- 
trived gmatly to b^jjOJe hiteteff hfliis art; and when once i^as 
embodi^ into shape, ffctlcm naturally enou^ mighty have ob** 



tamed the more credeftco* from the ihcut tliel iMro of his most lihs- 
tinjifutshed predecessors^ Teiltm aa(f Xioll^* htd e^tmued lo the 
\i:teat mastery^ >fthic)i they possessed orer di^ir itifitriEiiKmt durief^ a 
period of solitude—the onp jwithm the walls ttf a elojstejf—Iho * 
other in the psil^acj' and retirement of a remote countiV village. 
At ail events^ me rumours wsm univamally ctrcnlaced ^d believed^ 
and the iiiiioeeAt and mut^injured J^aganim had for many years < 
unconsciously stood forth in me eyes of the world as a vicdatCKr of 
the laws, and even a convicted murdesreiw^ot improbablyto a 
lertain ftteni, reaping the golden fruits df that ** bad eminence;" 
for p\ibUc performers^ as we too often sde^ who have ottre lost 
their ** good name/' so far froBvfindiog tlidtnselvesi in the words 
of lago, “ poor indeed/* generally lih^over they Ijpve only 
become objects of greater interest and attraction* f IW long he 
itad lived in the enjoyment of this supposed infamy, and ^1 the 
benefits accruing £rotn it, we really cannot preteW to sayj; but,he 
seems never to have bcett made fully aware of the formidahlo 
|No.sittou in which he stood until he> bad reached Vienna, when the 
'i'|jt>atrical Gazette, in reviewing bis first concert, dropped some 
pietw bioad htuis as to the, rumoured jmisdeeds <rf liitt earlier life. 
W'liercupori he resolved at once publicly to proclaim his innocence^ 
Hiid to put down the calumny; foi' which purpoiw, on die lOih of 
Apii), 182B, there was insert iu tho leading Vienna journals, a* 
manifesto, in Italian as wbH as jGrernptn, stihsorib^d by him, Uq^ " 
clariyg that all these widely circulated rutgours were false; that 
at no time, gpd under do government whatever,, had hs» ev^r 
offended against die laws, or been pit under cotiVmoiu; and that 
he had always demeaned htmsclf as became a peaceable and in¬ 
offensive member of society; for the truth of which he wferred to 
the magistracies of |he,<Ufl^ent stahis under whose piotcctiou^ he 
hud till then lived in (he public* exercise o^ bis pipfession. 

' Tbg truth of this appeal (which it is obvious ud delinquent 
would have dared to'make) vras never called in qiie|tioti, no one 
ever ventured to fake up (he gauntlet which PagatiiR had thrown 
down, and his character as a man tbenceforward stood free from 
* suspicion,* ,, , •• 

. . . - .. I . . i.i, . 

* We mesn by (hU tbai be liM SMbf infm tH 9 »]}tdon bi tbe eycn bnew 

any thing nboat the visMe^ or g|i*e ttepodves die trouble to fi^uire Into if% wkh the 
.(Mt of the worid 4he HHuCim n u^er»e4^««!iK’l Mi ifudh in lo pievdil. 

Wii|tt*peoplti bear ahood.ateiy, if th||defHX ktt<Hvlbe;tndtvldjniil to nfeiiutn it tdate»i 
it IS no cotiicqaefice te tbeAi h Uve <w fidie. We nrr eurr, lb«t 

no reapeotsbie pabfiiher woold ever f Mv^iy fcpnqtlort to Sbeh folae sod bi- 

jttri^ stateioeiisi w tbeae vre bare abudsdTo ib te^riJ !o l*Hgatt{nt, Uunb 

the Aitor of tlte NomeUt Siogtu^h in €a«$mif9nim o«r>]« the f%Sv|iier Mms spolog^ 
Jor liaving rcvived'Oiojie sbeufd lapenaneHi in the foiloytng ciiws^tential n>«»»eri-- 
, “ On aeiiaTeg^u’einpoirtS pet Uiie pasiuOn violeute et uti cMACtere tmnbre, i|areephta. d<*i>r 
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That sach fictkms sfaottid haire g«dit vritiij, at all to bo woti- 
tiered at? foi, be$ide8^the circutiiistaaees we have above 

^nbHcedf the roatait&:*gatet)? of^ his dispoaitioa, and h« Jove of 
*ga]laB|i 7 in his yonnger days« were conitantlj^ ^raptmg him to 
’ ^eek acNntures and atousemeQt by assuming different disguises* 
and cbaracteirs. Indeed the pleasuie* which he feJt in making his 
audience stare and gape witn astonishment was not always con- 
fined to d)evCObcei^i:QOe>; it would seem that he wbuld some¬ 
times draw a Itmg mw of another description* and eitlivcn the 
v^nversation by retailing humorous anecdotes of bis own inven¬ 
tion. • Hai mas^eiading propensities frequently found veiit m 
travelling* and among strangers where he was not known; abd we 
^ told ^ai, upon one occasion* finding himself seated nis-a-v/4 
in^a diligence with a very rich but not very bright fellow'-pas- 
sengcr* be contrived to^dispel th? tedium of the joui iiey by passing 
himself oif for a ceitain well-known brigand* whose name at that 
time spicad consternation and alarm throughout all Romagna— 
an announcement which* as k was any thing but belied b} his 
peisonal anpearance* produced an efifect upon his companion ot 
which* peinaps**we may form some idea by figuring to ourselves a 
condemned crinffiiial on his way to execution. 

His whimsicaltUes* his love of fun, and many other points of lus 
char^ter* ate sometir^s curiously ejtemplificd in his fantasias. 
He imitates in ptrfer<tioki the whistling and chinttpping of birds* 
the tiukUng and toltipg of bells* and almost evwy variety of tone 
which admits being produced; and in lus perfQimance of f^e 
Siregh^ (The Ivifches), a fdvourite iuteilude of lus, wferc the tie- 
mulous vcticGS <rf old wonmn aie given with a truly singular 
and laughable efiec(> his 02 s amca finds peculiar scope. 

His command of the badostemg of the hqitrament has alwa>5 
been an espec^l ^leme of wonder mad admiration, and* in the 
opinion of some, could tOnW beiUKxiuitted far by resoitmg. to the 
theoiy of th^ dungeon, and the sUppostrion that other strings 
l^ng worn out, and mot having it m has power to supply their 
j«aces, he had been fort«d* irom ^ecbssiiy to takSe refuge in the 
string, in question; a notiOo very like that of h^^orson who would 
assert, that fw dn opera HlKncdf to ]^am to dhmd bn one leg the 
true way Jjotttd b^to baVe bnly dne leg to ataftd’^^hpon. We 
shall give rim^ajtoii's esqdanallcMi df Ihistoystory in hi* own words. 

- * t V *. 

~ . .I II ■■■*,^..1 i.^. -"“y -—— — -r*i ri II . K~ 

«»iawu»i 9»«* IttMi empriionnS & GSnei, il y ti’ita 

p^pdiint sept tuft!. Cestti It* ^tue poor kdoudrles eimuls de sacapiivitt* t| s*<!xereA u 
Krtwi 4a jHttvlat 4 tm digtf •! etotmoat de perfectldn, utie 1« &>, do 

Anhigw, d1ipr4*/M|r totoi4«, IS tmlitih libsrtS." ^ib blue Ujtse^bcH 
th If’ *2; aayowji Sf JdgMr ebawetsr Otsa the Jn/erml or 
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'' At XiUcc;a» X luid to ditocttljiec^a wbeiitiie rdgning famify 
visited the the^; I times ftwfseIiAtt||^epuiiijraf»d every fort- 

* night supcniitended;,the.mxaQ|geiii^ plj^A greo^ cqn^t f6r the couil 
parties, whic^, hpMreypj^.t^ pnhei^ftf |!rlisAB^mochi J^inccss* 

of Lucca and Napolepn s firvoprite Mster, was dtj^always 

present at, oi^ dla.hbt qjew W tue close, i^t tW fiformbivc tones bfiny violin 
Avere apt to grate tier ttmTes, But theiCtitver failed to be^sctitutiottMjr 
much esteemed' lady Vmb/ wldle I, u4<l ^l<hsg admln^ her, 
least so I iniagiiied) a i«dptocal ItoHng towards mt :; Oiir^ passihii gra« 
dually increased, and as it was hPCtoSary to keepit cddcealtto, the foot¬ 
ing on Avhich we stood with each other hecahae in ebnseqacncetoe more 
interesting. One day 1 pttnuiied to surprise^ her witih a musical jeu 
d'espritf which should have'a re%en(% to our mutual attaehmeot. X 
accordingly annoanced iot pezformaoce » comic novdty^ to which I gave 
the name of “ Love Scene." All were curiously impatient ifhow what 
this should turn out to be,,when at last 1 appeared with pi|y*violiRj fitiin 
which 1 had taken oflT the two middle strings, leaving only the £ and 
the G string. By the ^t of these.l proposed to represent the ladyi by 
the other tlie gentleman, and I proceeded to play a, tort of dialogue,*iu 
which I attempted to delineate the capricious quarrels and reconciliations 
of lovers; at one time scolding each other, at another sighing and 
making tender advances', renqjsring tiieir prtrfessions of. 1 qv4 and esteem, 
and finally winding upthe Scene in the utmost good brfinqnr and delight. 
Having at last brought them.into a stole thp most, perfect harmony, 
the. united pair lead off a pea dc deux, ^ hriUjant finale.. 

This musical seeqa went off with muoheelat*, .^Ihelgdy, who understood 
the whole peifecUy, rewarded tne.with |((» gracibiis loohs, the t^riucfls 
was hll kindness, dverwheltofid me' with' hpplatite, and^ after compli¬ 
menting me. upon what 1 had^ beeh ah!b to cfiect upos •the two strings, 
expressed a wish to hear wbat,l eoby ^ecuto upon one string. I im¬ 
mediately assented, the id(to Caught b#fiBuey; and as the emperor’s birth-* 
day took place a few wedks afterwards, 1 eompotod my Simula ' Napo¬ 
leon’ fpr the G strings uqd.petfoTmed .it upon tiiat day heioro the court 
with so much approhviW that a mmtoto *f C^aunosaf following .imme¬ 
diately; after it*u^n iho wme evening, 

^»roduced no, efl^. wbktever. This is thc.liwt ^ud|,true capse of my 
partiality.for thestring, apd as tlijj^.were: alirdys.detinng tp hear 
more of it^one 'd^ taught ahother,.until at my proficiency in.this 
department' was ecimpletelyi establismid.’^ * ’ "' 


\l'- 


*•' 


We who haa.ljtfen foor^ ijiisrepresented 

than tlm |ttDjbct;Of. this ^ person of the'gen¬ 
tlest and most i^fiTendiye thing: iathek the 

d^p^erate rufiS^he*llii«^eenr ^ In his demfartour he 

is Iniodek and itnassamin^^^Jifdisposition lihernl pho generous 
to a fault. Like thpst artislB^hf^^eiit aiid enthu^astic in h is •tefni - 
pe^ment, anid .in fils actions V€ffy^<miic}i s creature of fifti^iilsc; he 
IS iall of all that tmafifeettd simj^kity which we’aftttolt iavariahly 
find assogiated with true geutits. He has ^ only sob,by a Siguom 
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Antonia from JPoilel^, |?it6 wbnm lio lived 

scverul ^ai» tindjl ^18^8^ V^e» be was under 

■ "'necessity j^^j^consjiqtieoce^ of the 

*catrei^ .viplenc^ m heir iS^ir, iif >,ib^ bOy all hi« 

a^ocitplte .are ,cpjsicj&^^ is a ytrf i^cp^j^s aiild, and 

already taknb \ Being of a 

delip&'^fran]^ ajt never con him to trust him 

out^^bis \ ^ Sit wem to ibse s&fa he, ** I would he 

that 1 can ever separate myself 
from min Sr t a^mke in the jttgbt* he is my first thought.” 

parted from his mother, he has hiVuself 
enoched the bait of die child*!!'nurse ^ and that our readers may 
lorot sopie^idca of the manner in which he acquits himself in tliis 
capacity, and of the character pf the young Pagaiiim, we 
ahall nere insert a descHption with Which we are furnished by a 
.friend of his who' happened to call upon him at his lodgings at 
Brague, to 18^, iu order to take him out to dinner. We may 
JiiCntioii that the youth goes bwthe classical cognomen of Achilles, 
luyrtts. Almtimder. ' , * 

'' i' • • ' 

$Tery.ming(^Wat lying in Its usual disorder; hete one violin, there 

anothcr,iroafe ffitw'hpa cai the bed, «|io&cr under one of the boy’s play¬ 
things., Music,money, ei^, letters, wafehes, and bools were scattereil 
about.lii the utjuost cov^s^. The chairs, tables, and even tbc bed had 
rll been removed frdol'their pfdp^'places. In the midst of the clnios 
sat Paganinhh^ ,^elu»$^ nightcap covering his ^Ndll blacker hair, a 
,, yellow .l^dkerChlef darfde^ ffed^ roadd ms neck, aud a chocolate 
coloured jacket fiat^ loOse Wpotf. ht$ sbouldcra. Qn his Inees he held 

^ Achdlhio, his Ktfile s6n’’oif .'lour j^ars of a^ge, at that time fu very bad 
humour, bpcflAise he had W hands to be washed. 

His ofeedonate extraordinaty. l<et the boy be 

ever «»trimblesome, he;iJ^ve|.gjeW;i^ turns round and 

observes to tbo0 .-p^sen^ ^'ippol' not . know 
'yvhal.l shall .doi,-l_airsd3»^y.,«^e:W#R hini. 

I ,have been ^gt^g\yU'h|%»;,allf^|hpm|b^ Thdi^.l^aiiiiiMhimabou 
, . made him vhocoVate, I id(?;.ifl^ kdiW ^at liUore to ^4? ITsyras enough 
t8 iqake oue'.,^ie Ighting 

the littJc 

AdhlUil^'W^ld^HgutJato lather,, who 

wopld tve^reat into the ccuber.4P^ out MmpiK enoimh! 

■ f ^.lw^;,.#ooid 'TOyi^-lkifave off until 

, '^he ’iS^ng*^'j^A’^hihino, bt!t,,was. 
himself still ^'wArndhabdie. And Uhij^wMse! the gicat difficulty, i»ow 
to acct«ij||jish to 6nd hismeckcloth, his hoots, 

his tbat. ‘and .by; wbdm^ By AchUUno. The urchin 

hui^ied ' When pacing whh fonjg strides through the 

npaiim(^,his,seambl^ ghthdog in aft ^reroons. A»d upon his 
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ftisking him where he had put fais things^ the little wag pretended asfoii-* 
ishmcnt, and held hi» ibn^e, ehiuggea up his shouldeirs, shook his licaU, 
and signified by bis gesture that fie knew uothing about ibetu. After a 
long search the boots were found, they were hid under'£he trunk; the* 
handkerchief lay inoue of the boots; the cofttiu the box; ftiid*^waist> 
coat in the drat^r of the table* Every time that Paganini 1^ found 
one of his things^ he drew it otit in triumphi took a great pinch of anui)', * 
and went with new steal to search for the remaiumgartklos, always .M- 
lowed by.the little fellow, who enjoyed itt^vastly when he saw Id^lpapa 
sfmrching in places where he knew nothing-was hid. At last uve went 
out, and Paganini shut the door of the apartment, leaving behind him, 
lying* about on the tables alid in the. cuphoardo, rin^s, watebea, gold, 
and, wbat 1 most wondered at, his most precious violins. Any idea of 
the insecurity of b'is property never entered his hcad| and fortunately 
for him, in the lodgings which be occupied the pec^Ie Were hdhest.” 

Wo innst not omit tbe remainder of the scene, ] • ’ 

“ The day bcing*cold, Pagapini had put on a juoAstrotls cloak. And 
as he was afraid that Achilfino might catch cold, he took him up if) his 
arms and carefully lapped bim over an^over with it. The little one, who 
wanted to breathe more freely, soon ]K>ked his head out,*—it vvas like a 
line spring day in the anus of winter." « • 

in the discharge of his filial duties, Paganini lias always ahown 
liiiiiself to he quite aa exeroj^laiy as in tliat .of hia parental. ITiie 
\Y<‘aUlt which ho has amassed has beeg partly applied to pro-. 
\idc for the comforts of hi« aged mother, and^^not unfre(|ucutly 
dis, jotist'd in acts of bounly towafUs his more* necessitous relations 
and fiiemls. Having nova {raversed Germany, Paris and l^nidoii 
will comptete his professional tour,, after which* he intends to 
revisit his'native city and to see his mother once more. In this 
anticipation, during his stay at Vienna in 16j28, she wrote to him 
as follows: . . ’ • • . 

“I dssurc you that I hray to God every day to keep me in good 
health, as well as yottrsdit, that our wislies maf be odcompUsbed. Ihc 
dream has been reali'^ed; wbat heaven predicted hasco|ne to pass. ' Your 
name flies from mouth to month, and. artj through God’s gvace. has pro- 
curedfor you «'comfortable UveUhood.* Beloved and esteemed byyoyr 
countrymen, and ia the anms of your ffiends^ enjoy at last that quiet 
which your health reouires. Your portrait, which you sent inch) fbc 
letter, gave me great pleasure, and 1 have already read all the particulars 
in the newspapers. You can liisilly believe that such news apord extra¬ 
ordinary pleasure to a mother. JTake care and do yooi " utmost ^al-yunr 
itaqte^may lie iuuyortoT^uard the«effecf.s of the bad.cKraate of 

those great cities, and rememJjpHthat you hkvc'a> mother w-bo loves you 
from her heai't.” ^ , • ' 

' Upon liis*ielurtt to Italy, however, it js not his hitcnlion fo 
settle in Genoa, where, as Mr. Ludolph* Virfeta ‘einphaticaHy 
observes,both lie and CblumbUs were bsiriu” He proposes to 
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spend the remainder of his da^s in Tuscany^ the 8p6t to Mhich 
Oatalani and other artists have retired—the Val d^Arno—the 

of vvhklt he pikers to all odiers. ^ 

' ** There,*’ '* pttswUs ^ eternal spfig|^of Edca#*' (rather a 

flattcnl^descripltoti winter), '^tlK^ldLftndet that sweet 

n/urc sky, and among tbal hhddy calti|a^ and petals, wdi I 
^ await my M honv, and sSbmjiully will i die, hov^'l^ mbaled the 
air Danfe imd cl ^ ^ 

ITiMviihog tak imiwAr f<««?e of &ese exelted and classical 
sentlmenls lrnii^«w»tti<attS of ottT»| we now respectfully take 
leave of dtfe CJhovi^er Paganini, and tii doing so we again /’ecui 
to the Words of MW l^neta* ' 

" Adieu Paganini, condde ia Apoho, he will give ear unto thy piayci, 
and the last sigh of thy breast will die away ss calmly aud as easily in 
tbv Italian «ky as the s^te^t dageolet-tone id* '^y heaveu-iuspired iui> 
mortal Creihona. •Aihca Paganini t i** * 


Art* Histmre de Pohgne ava^ et sows le Rot Jean 

Sobieskii Pop N»*A. De Sahaiply» ’3 tom, 8i>o. Pans. 
1829 . ^ , 

2, Lettrii ^ R0i^t Bologne^ Jeau^obiesla, el ia Rrine Mane 
CmmriitpimdantiaCampagMXi^ f^tenne, Ifaduitet pai AL /*< 
* C'omle PuUtu^ «e puh^^ par N, A. 0e ^)alvatid\ 

Paris. 182& * , .> 

PoLAfim j;ia8‘evnr been etjteeined tile most siugulai country m 
Eiitope; ^ingnWfrom its bistaS^, itsjnstitulions, its usages, *uui 
above all from its retaining Imyo^d any other nation the unpiuss 
of its prhnitivB state. It has iho problem whether the 

spuit of Rodent iostitutioni —hovtevei vio¬ 
lently, because ‘Olinatlinilly <$ i^oUam and greatly 

chaewed system of sodhty^ it htw strange <pheno- 

ane^ti of %«conddentble of dvIBisatinp i^ij^aftcd on a bar- 

stock. It is the singwlrity of lids |dieiifi^^oti vrbuh iii a 
a^t degree constitutes the interest of the subject, add makes 
PoiS^ hTstoiy at tli uw of’sitsDpttion to the curiou<i 
readar. Whip other l^tibns in die career of social 

bff w Sesitt aadmitat^ respective usages to the 

ha^mr the most pmt p* r- 
tinactotu^,^iii|i^d to those o(itm|||te adR<|ttity.* The niodihca> 
tibnf whii^^l^dil^ and a Statm^ society, in many rccpects 
dideicnt, hi^^lliroditeed iwto the moral pictui^, have, so fai 
from dcstt!h|||M^dio-|iecn1il^^ oojy deepened tlu shade^and 
rendeied tne Itrslddg* Pohma, in shoit, ntighf^ave 
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been i'ceartied as a landmark between barbansui and 

ei^ ilizution,—a inonuniciit ol'other inues jrudieclualiy assailed by 
the groat spirit ^\hicU every whore else has aiirfihilated almost 
' evorv .vestige of what onec existed, and shaken the old.^tld to 
its very foundat^ns*. 

If any one, at all conv<'r.«int with the subject, wen^ uskod what 
peihjjls of Polish history arj^' the most interesting and sti'ijkiiig, 
be would unhesitatingly name three,—that of Sobieski; tliat of 
Stanislas Loczsinski; and that which elapsed fi'om tin. lirst paiti- 
litm in 177^2 to the accession of the Emperor Nicholas. With 
the }it'cou(l of these periods tlie loader has a sufficiinl accpiainl- 
anco, for gonoial purposes at least, from \ oltaire’s beautilnl 
romaiu ‘0 of Charles \I1. A jiorliort of llu; hut we havif already 
developed. Tin. picsont notice will tliorofore be iiistiietedjto tj»e 
Jirstf wbieb w'o consider, and we an' snii; the Reader will partici¬ 
pate in tin; opinion, as among the most inlcresling in the wjkolo 
range of modern history. • 

Jn many points of view ,l»»lin Sobieski i» one of the greatest 
cbaiacfcr.s in lovul biography, the greatt.sl bejond all coirtpinison 
in the legal annals of bis « <junlry. A reuovviied sovticign, a do- 
votc i! ])atii<>t, a man orgeniys, an aceomplishod scholarbe like- 
wi.-'j' joined all tin’ spirit of»an<’ient chivalry to all the fervour ot^ 
Cbri.sliau pic;ty. Plact d 4n oidei ol Hine between GUstavus 
asa and Peter ibc (ir(;al, fu; equalled ihejforifieH if not in tlw 
romaptie nn'uleiils of bis life, certainly in strength of piinciple, 
in grandeur of eoneeption,* in vigour of ‘purpose,, and surj[Jasscd 
biiii perhap.s in despeiate valour; wbilt; both as a man and a hero 
lie left the latter much behind him, though he had probably less 
of that comprehensive, prophetic grasp which charaqtOri/.ed the 
niiiui of the U'sar. But more than pithor is he entitled to llni 
grateful •reverence of posterityhe w'as the saviour of Chiisten- 
<lom, t^ie bulwark of European liberty no les.s than of the faith 
«f the Gospel. But for him, that might not l^ave^bec^ a vain 
threat wlfich destined Uk- altar of St. J*ctei s to b«3coine the mail- 
ger of the Moslem’s boi'<’. • 

This illustrious monuieb wa.s fust introduced to the ]’*#iiglisli 
reader by our countryman. Dr. Connor, who bail* the honour to 
be lii.s physician, and wbaset'work, however deficient ip literary 
merit, and what is wq^c,.however cbeinnscribed in plan V inac- 
<Mirpt^ in detail^ is without ai'titK::tion. Subsetjilcntly bw 
rianiK' had a place in ou»i^0iversal histoVies. But in those 
wretched-compilations, without e^eption wreteli-’d aftd unwdrlhy 
of our age j^kI nation, or in the coutcrnporai^ accounts of the. 
Siege of Vienna, the reader would vainly |pok for any thing like 
a satisfactory portrait of this hero. As* to M. <ie SalviniJys 
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work, it is like most other iuinian things,-^a mixture of good uud 
but one in which the latter sudiv predominates. On the 
pile humi it is more copious than any which have preceded it, 
and, t.\du it Justice, somcTc/nz^ more replete \vit|i facts. On the' 
oiIh r it'’*l!:xhibits the worst viefes of the French’scli^l: it is decia- 
iiiutory, vague, pompous; it shows e continual hankering after 
and a constant effort to covt^ the author’s sterility with 
the ffow'ers of verbiage: then the everlasting allusions to a period 
of which every iEnglisbrhan is sick, and to a name wliich every 
Englishman despises, those of Louis XIV,, and the conceited 
vanity of as8%fung every possible, event in every possible quarter, 
from the rcvoliuions of an empire to the quairels of the meanest 
dornestu^if, to the ubiquiloDs influence'of the *^rund mofiarquCf 
coAup^izc MO inconsidcrahle portion of the work. .Alter perusing 
it with llie.Mtuinst attention, we have asked ourselves the ques- 
lioL',—“ What do these volumes really contain ?” Occasionally, 
however, \vc shall revert to them, but more still to the rci entiv 
pubiisited correspondence of 8obic.ski, which unuccoiiutably up- 
pcui s to’ have attracted little attention in this country. 

’^I'he exlr&ctioii of Sobieski was truly iilustrious. On the pa¬ 
ternal s'tde he lielongcd to one of,the loitv puissant bfauclus 
sprung IroiH the famous jrulatin Jauikv who in the reign of Lt ^kc 
the Black, acquired bydiis waiiike eSploits a name almost on a 
level with thab.ol^he:Grecian Hercules. Jlis grand father Mark, 
and his father t)aincs^..Sol)ieski, the former paiutm of l.ubliu. the 
latter'cnstellau pf Cracow,* were distin'gtiished for hravciy among 
a nation of hoioes, no less than for their houuurs and possesslon.^. 
His motluu' was the grand^daughter of the gieat Zulkievvski^ who 
fell at Kab^ta by the hand of the iniidel. \\ ith this illustrious 
man, Poland had droojred: her existence as a nation was tbreat- 
fciiud on the oqjB hand by the Swedish Gustavus Adolpllus, on 
the otlier by' the I'artars. But 

* . I* 

In the Biidst'bf these disasters,” says S>jvandy, on the^faith a 




• A ptiluliit 3 «»cj'Of(l ii palntina^, or province, nml was invested with cstcnsivc 
powers both rivtl and itiiiitnr}', A was in some sort tlip deputy ot" *!«■ 

pa)snif.s>)}ut was alw poworful from bw odtie, nnd the head of the nobilitj in his juris- 
<tiv*don; he lurid hifccourt as wtU the paffttin, coinmauded in the field, and ailuiinis- 
tered the hiws in time of peace. As ail olllces were iniinoviibic, even by tlie ting, 
• lej who^iled thfent wyre not rueK'ly.indepencretd, 4>at ah«oluU' in their respective 
districts. P'fUe curse ol Poland was this want of suher^atiou and of responsibility. 
1\ 0 nmst tHii forget to observe that though the palatie/s were supeiior in dignity mid 
power to the CjistclUus, tltcre was an exce|H^t for the castellan of CnicoSr, who 
ranked above ul^ihc phlatins. thuiigh next to tiiKCI.)rUiuul Piitnate of the kinpdunu . 

Ml sides these oflicors, there svas another'class, ttre .starosts, whose jurh>diclioit was 
inilitfii t, but ^any ut whom had likewise civil euurt.vond an .lutlr-rity equivalent to 
that of our barous nuBer the Norman sway. 'Ihc staj'ust.'ls s»ctt. bentlices, the re* 
venues of wltidi the king cmiM enjoy s?\ ruuntb.*, on every vneanrs, but which at the 
ettd <*f timt poriotkJic was cotu^Ued to give awuty to some one ot lus foSlqwers. 
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AJS, written by the hand of ^obicski himself, in a distant fuijjvsb 
(here passed an eve»it destined hereafter to ivjiair them. C.)ne t-ummeC' 
'day of this year (1029) a frivhtfnl storm sdsited the eabt«m of (Klesko,, 
•a little place in ISlack Hnssia, at the foot of the Carpathian iMomftuins, 
on the confines q/^X^hnaniu and Poland* and in (he coutn; ofifhc most 
eh‘vatcd plateau of these countt^os where two rivers have (Ijeir source,— 
tlie Bug, which after joining (he in the Morth*^ow,s into the 

Baltic; and the Bog, which traverses the Ukraine mnl Taitary, andl 
joins the Borystheues, not, far from the Euxiuc. The jfortress, a feudal 
m.'inor, occupies a magnificent situation on the summit of a mohUa, or 
iinmeyst artificial hill, which once served cither as altav or tomb to tlie 
JSclavi. The tcnipcbt slmok to its base this steep inohilaj this fortress 
hung in the clouds. In this place, wdiieh might comiiuind a view of all 
Poland, which i^ linked with the retioliccfions of her ancient ki.story, a 
<-hild wa.s born during the raging of tlic eleniciits: the grand-dnugUter ol 
Zalkicwski was its inotlicr. While the awful peals of thunder tendered 
.•>onic of her attendant tlomcstics deaf lui lile, the courageous T)«fopjyJit 
‘•iipporled the throes of nature umUsinaycd.”—'tom. i. p*. ir>4. * 

U is singular enough that this fi*,nfnl cotlisiou of Uic '.cincnu 
.ic( (uitpauied John Sobie.sfki’s exit from, no less thurtlrts efttraiiee 

• ni, the stormy stage of life. 

• J’lio education of the iiitiirc hero, 

Maik, whom a pu inatuie Jute aw 
liigh foilmies. In hi.s father’.^ priir 
ioi primeiy we ma\ well call a |>l^ye which rct'koftciilifty villages^ 
:iiul a leiTiiory equal in extent to an Kugiisb county among its 
di ju iukmiie-., the owjiei of* which too^tHHild muslej'some fliou* 
sands, of atuieii iloim slics, he was taught not only the Theory of 
war, hut lauguages, history, politics, philosophy, every tiling in 
tatl iikidy to be iihefiil to one wliotn lii.s birth and cpiinections 
destined to the litst ofHccs in the stale. This ready geaiu.s re* 
quired tiillo aid fiom insti'uqtors, and his active f^-arne was rem 
ileretl liurdy and robust by martial exercises, lii a word, whether, 
lii»lcriing to ilie .counsels of a father, whom n cuKivated under- 

. slanding and great experience in the world renderiid the best of 
leachers, or bearding the wild boar in the recesses of his patiimo*-* 
nial forests, lie atforUed .sure pre.sages of his future einiumire. 
ibil the most agreeabk ot his occupations was ’m anticipating 
die vengeance which he vowed'one day to take on the O^niaulis, 
du: eternal enemies his country, his religion and hisVaCC} 
Mugcauce to which, lik^tiie CaithagTitan of old, ho Ht'sm sworti 
iroin'jus childhvofl. No w<|p^rj for. in the* short jspace of half 
•1 century fpur males of his hemse Jiad fallen umlcr ttfeir^sabres, 
and fate was noon to add a fifth. Wc shall how a fire 
diu.>, fed by the strongest incentives, by patrjottsin, religion, and 

• seu.se of pensonul wrongs, blazed furiously forth,against the 
Motlems. * ► 


like that'of his elder |)i'(dhri' 
aited, corresponded vykh his 
L‘elv kiheiitaiue of Ziukiew, 
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John had scarcely attdioed bis six.teeitith and 

,,^rk were sent on tliuir travels. In jFrance hh'^b¥<:a1iite the 
•friend no less than the pujpU of the great Cohde; . in Italy he ap¬ 
plied'l^piself to ti^lSne arts'« tojpttbTic law. the policy of 

princes; at Coiistantinoj>ie i^e leisurel;^' surveye^be pr^ortions 
of the gigantic antagonist against Ivbich both' a Christian 
knight and a noble Pole he had been taught to nourish iinextiu- 
guishable hatred. , He was preparing to pass aniong the Tartars, 
when au alarinlng insurrection of the serfs, and art invilsiun of 
Tartars, summon^ him to the defence of his order and country. 

In no country in Europe was the slavery of the lower*cIass, 
tlie cultivators of the gruund, of all in fact who were nut born of 
gentle biood. so utterly abject or galling as in Poland. I’lio degra- 
datioa of their condition originated iii the worst age of Sclavonic 
history, when every tierce Pagan considered he had a right* to do 
. whot he pleased with the capture of his bow and spear.” 
Wliere no warrior would descend to cultivate the ground, this ig¬ 
noble duty was devolved on *fhe vunquislied: wars were under¬ 
taken jTor.no other purpose than the procuring of hands for agri¬ 
cultural laooupi;.. As not only the .strong man who became the 
prize of batllo, but the wouien apd children ol* vvhole districtJ! 
werciforcibiy carried awayi these sons of bondage were rapidly 
multiplied. uudj;ach Ithided propri^Hor was enabled to leave ids 
•posterity an ticreditjiry’succession of .serfs. The base coiuliliou 
of this class was thenceforward as inevitable as the (legrivdutiuii 
of certain Hindoo castds. The arb(trary nature of the rights thus 
. origipally acquired by lawless force, lost nothing by transmission 
iltruttgii successive barbarians. For many ages any man mi^hl 
kill his omn slav^ with perfei^t imp unity; and if he killed uno- 
tber's, h'e had only to make about the s^ine coinpensutiqu as for 
the destructiou of an ox. It w'as not until the time of Casiiuir 
the Great/wjiose efforts to improve the condition of the serfs, 

. to raise them* from a lev'el with the brutes which perish totlie 
^dignity of men, demand tlie esteem of posterity, that a line of a 
fejwr crowns was attached^ to wilful murder of a slave. Mure 
this the enlightened moti^h would have attempted. h»d he 
kings bive^ seldom been the oppressors of 
the P 90 #»;hov^er tliey may have Righted in i,m}>overisbing the 

the gi¥at^ hut lio h^to deal with an aristo- 
crticj^ hi||cl king afhd .serf ii^bjeii^n. and fiercely opposed 
every enqroapl^ient on what thcy|wlled their privilege^^ that is. 
every tbipg tending to definejheir uncontrolled authority. Even 
this penalty w¥s .easily eyuded in a country when? each man, en- 
^ trusted with the adiiiitiistrafioii of the law.s. palatine, castellan, or; 
startf3t/W die hired jtidges and bailiffs of those officers, was inte* 
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rested ,m, thesd {privileges. The tyrantty to which life 

serf v^rs^bject, and which bad lio ihecfc beyond the feeble one 
• of humanity; tire rapacity which ^fun^ from him not only 
his lord*might have some justice in clHiming» btjt often wh^t wal* 
necessary for ^^'si^port of life ; s^'ere chastiseineiity which 
followed diso^dietice to c^rntnandis frdmiently impossible to jbe 
fuldlled; the insults to whicli his wife br emughter w'ah continually 
ex))ose<l from any Polish hoMe, however poor or mean in station 
(and where^one hundred thousand were'privileged to 
such insults, XjSod ktiows they were common enough) were for a 
longtime borne in hopeless sorrow. But human endurance has 
its limits: even the embriited soul of the serf was not without the 
feeliugs of nature, nor consequently insensible t» the voice of in-, 
dignatioii. Imperfect as was the system of Christianity In which 
he was reared, it yet sufficed to convince, him that he U'as ftf the 
same nature as his haughty lord, and heir of the same hopes of 
immortality. He complained; his complaints were ahswbfcd 
with stripes, fetters, or death, ^inetinies partial insurrections 
foIFowed, blit as they were not conducted on any combined plan» 
tiicy were speedily extinguished in blood. If he Wi}S in.consc* 
qinmce taught to smother his vengeance, i^ onTyu-agbd with the 
greater fury within: it wanted but a' vent to hurst forth and 
wrap in one bla/c the peispns no less th^n the possessiuiisbof the. 
tyrants. • ^ 

Such'a vent was at length fouifd. There\vas a Cossack cbiefl 
liagifan Kurichiiski, a native of the Ukrafne, (then .sufadgi^ 'tO' 
Ptdand,) who had* grown grey in the sprvice of the*republic,'but 
na.s now' become its most dreaded enemy. By a tyrattnicah 
ifilcuclant his property bad been wrested from him, himivlf bound 
in fetters, his wife violated and murdered, and one 6( his sons 
stabbed pn ha* corse. The Cossack’s soul was on fire; he loudly 
proclaimed his wrongs; 3(X),000 of his coutitryibeii • and of the 
I artaili, whose Khan had espoused his cause, jro$e to avehj^ 
them. At the head of this imposing force, he cut in pieces the 
armies sent against him by the diet, '^s be advanced into Polish 
Russia, he was joined by the seifs who had previously massacred 
their lords, and by some hundreds, if not thousands of Arian'and 
Calvinistic nobles, wlirim the^ intolerance of the diet had doomipal 
to death. - Likp the Cpssacks, the great bulk of llie serfiOflifia- 
biting the eastern de{Ihii{{!encies of Folaijd and th^ Gr^n^ Huchy 
of jCfthuadia, wire of the Gaeek church;.so that^ligious httf- 
inosity wq,s added to the fmMt for revenge. Thfe oif ,the 
assailants particularly fell on two Classes of petsonfr—-Jesuit and 
Jews—the former as the merciless fomenters of petsCjcutioh, the 
latter as the agents of the great, and the J|;nailers of the poor. 
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Their delight was to compel all the motoks end nufis the^ could 
seize not only to many with, each othajj^* but under the'up-raised 
|fldgnard to consummate the idle* * Thus rolled on this frightful 
•inundation, destroying woble and priest in its progress, but break-' 
ing tiiiA-chains of me peMaut: it was at length ai^sted under the 
walls of Zamozsk> wtthtp. which the remnant of Polish chivalry 
had met to hiake a.staiid* - ' 

The two Sohieskis hastened frdm the Ottoman capital to 
op|iip$e this strange confederation of iVriati and CaJ|yinist, Citeek 
and Moslem, Little did the sultan dream of the prize which 
escaped him. ... 

Having supported the election of the Cardinal J ohn Casimir, 
successor of Vladislas Wasa, to the ihrouc of the republic, and 
having by a duel with a Paz created to himself everlasting hosti¬ 
lity fruiu that powerful Litiiiumiau family, John Sobieski eagerly 
commenced his military career—a career destined to prove unri¬ 
valled for splendour, lli tlie outset the subordinate post which 
h^ necessarily filled, joined to the imbecility of the king and gene¬ 
rals, objured ibe lustre of his exploits. After a chequered cam¬ 
paign, but one in which bis valour w'as uniform, an ignominious 
pea.<%—atm thnt' too in spite of hi!» remoustiances—rwas 
with, fiagdian: it was^oon treacliei'ously broken by the Polos, 
.end heaven, as if to punish the guilt^hrought or permitted many 
reverses on them, Qf these none was more ^leeply felt by dohn 
inaii the loss'of his'brother Mlirk, w'ho fell at Batuwit/ into tlic 
merciless hands of tlSfe Tartars. Other foes arose: on the om' 
sid^ the'.Swcdisli Charles Qustavus, on the other die Muscovite* 
Tsar Alexis, ravaged the country witli impunity. Tlic Polish 
armies wel-e annihUated; John Casimir'driven from the throne; 
and for a time the natiori ceased to exist. But souie true hearts 
there. were—and among these none was truer or braver than 
Sobieski’s—-who .iievm' despaired of the country: noble and 
peasant at length combined; the dissensions uf her foes favoured 
combination, and John Casimir was restored.' Yet he had 
great reason to rejoice,at his return; if tlie fot^eign enemy 
remitted his blows, there remained one more to be fsaicd, domestic 
lebi^BonMwhicii was fomented.by Austrik. Nor did this subside 
u|iti| the ^hostile parties wei'e ob4ig|^ to desist from sheer e!x- 
h^ust^/'niltil no man had strength coougb left $.0 raise a hand 

During ^l^^cpntentions, wbichjiJhough they^coutiilued'^aiiy 
years, iu« tit^ obscure to be notic^^ere. Sobteski was^graduaUy 
rising to«die commands. When in I 66 O the eastern pro¬ 

vinces of thtvre^ibjie were again ravaged by the troops of Alexis, 
be was one. of the chiefs ip the Polish armies. His successes 
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over t^e -ICfuscovite geiKtral, Shercinetofif, and above all the bril~ 
iiant victoi^ he gained over tiie same enemy at Slobadyssa, where 
70,000 of Tsar^s forces were killed or taken, drew on him 
atteiitian df Europe, and elevated him to a rank with the gieai 
captains of thf uigB* exploits during the six follot^iHg }cais 

against the Muscovites an^d Tartars-^exploits which it is impos* 
sible to enainerate in this place—^procuri^ him frobi his grateful 
sovereign first the elevated post of Grand -Marshal, next that of 
Grand Hetman of the crown. In the former capacity he presided 
over the palace, the administration, the correspondence' vvith 
foreign powers, &c.; he was the only subject, nay more, the only 
man in the realm, who by virtue of his office could infiict the pu¬ 
nishment of death without appeal; qor without his sanction could 
that punishment be carried into cfi'ect by any other tribiftiul in any 
part of Poland. In the latter capacity he was invested Witlilhc 
supreme disposal of the military force of the state;' he had the 
sole care of levying, organizing, and putting in motion the v^fwiia 
armies, and these armies he cont^anded in the field. In-short, 
he exercised powders which in other countries arc essential to roy¬ 
alty, and was in his own the depositary of an anthont^ superior to 
the king’s. .These two dignities were like all others immoveable; 
the king could confer but tint revoke them: tb^ were obviously 
too great to be lodged in tlie hands of tlip same indrviduak What 
enhanced the pride of tlicii* possession in |he«view of Sobieski 
was the fact that they had never* before been united in the same 
person. ^ ; 

'I'he joy of the Poles was great tp See their faVoiurite captain 
thus placed at the head of all the civil and'military dignities 
frmon —that is, of Poland, ( Lilhuania, though united with the 
republic since the accession of the Grand Duke dag^jljon (IdSfi) 
to thef tlirone of the republic, had its great marshal, hetman, and 
chancellor, like Poland, whose authority was^rf&ctly independent 
iof thdir brother dignitaries of the crown.) He hyd long possess,ed 
the love of the army, which had once actually forced John Cast- 
mir to promote him ; he had in an eij^ual degree the contidciice«r>f 
the kingdom; both were justified tn believing that he alone^pould 
save the country. Some such bulwark was soo^ necessary: iu 
1667 one hundred thousand* Cossacks and Tartars invaded the 
kingdom. To meet these formidable .numbers‘Uiere*w^rerODly:., 
lOfiOO soldiers, ill e^^’ped, ill paid, agd for t^ reasbii not over 
zealous in her cause. *'Jiot,” said the vice-lwucelfor of the 
crown, wbo spoke the sentinrkfiits of the vvholc ijation»*^ if we.have 
,no troops,, wa have Sobieski, who*fB an army luiiisetf; the pub¬ 
lic treasury be empty^ his own revenues supply*wbat is wanting; 
he burdens his patrimony with debts, tb||t he may support die 
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men he has' raised/* This was literally trues<f at his own expense 
the patriotic hetman raised the army to ^0,000, and fewdessly 
xniil^rdiied to meet the enemy. Having intrenched himself at Pod- 
haic, he sustained during, sixteen swcccssivO days> with unshaken 
intrepidity, tlie impetaoits onset the essaithn^ on whom he 
inflicted a heavy loss, did more; on the?morning of the 
seventeenth, Svith his ^eatly diminished band—dimimsHed as 
Tiiuch by desertion as by death—he issued from.his lortlflcations, 

, tmdacloHsly assumed, the offensive, and in a few hours utterly 
roitted Cossack and Tartar, with the Sultan Gaiga at their head, 
and compelled them tb sue for peace. Success so spleiidid^bad 
been ei^ected by no man. All Poland flocked to the churches to 
thank God for having given her a hero in the time of her need. 
Ail Kurc^>e ’was not less astonished, for all had predicted the 
speedy’extinction of the republic. And extinguished it would 
have been but fo^ one man, who thus added another century to 
its duration. 

The services of the grand hetinaii during the reign of the feeble 
and worthless Michael Wiezsnovviezki, who succeeded On the re¬ 
signation'pf^ohnCasimir, were not less signal or important. In 
1071% opened^vbat at its close Chris'cendom might Well term the 
Qiiiracutaus campaign, '!^With a mere handful of followers—indeed 
he had4.never more—he not only triumphed over Cossack and 
Tartar,hut humbled jthc pride of the Turk, who, now that Candia 
^ h^d fallen, had serioully set aboilt the execution of his long-chc- 
mbed«schemes of cohquest. Mahomet IV, was coiistraineVi to 
flee, but he fled only to i^tim wi^ a nevir army. Sobieski, who 
had hut 6000 men, and- who could not procure reinforcements by 
the time tlity were wanted, retreated in his turn, but on!}? to striker 
more effectually when opportunity served. Sometimes he sta¬ 
tioned his horsemen betw'een ffie infidels and their country,outting 
in pieces detached parties, and giving freedom to the captives 
whom they were cariyiiig away. But the most , daring ^ his. 
^Iploits >Ya8 at Biidcbaz, wliere the' sultan by encamped with the 
..ilgWer of the Osmanlis^ .^ffer a march quite secret and incre- 
dihly4wifh be suddenly fell dh them; made.a'great carnage; 
reap"^. even t% imperial tents, and fdreed Mmiomet to flee. 
On j^b-occas^^^ the kiiig-^whb, boiijever, hated him because he 
was |^%jbr aiKl poweHul’-rwrote to congratulafp him, saying, 

' £nyy*it^{f isii^ipened to acknowled^j^chat, after Gocli ypur 
alnli^ alofiie, tlJHImh at t% head of^ ^considerable a fbfee, 
has saved The vice-chaAlmlor wrote: ** Glory to the 

Most wtio^ ,hy means iof your powerful haipl, £as again 

" raised a country bhich had despaired of itself, aud made no effort' 
for Its own presR^yi^dob. We cannot thank you as we should. 
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but witlMidart and tongue we bless you: wc do more than admii'e 
—we revere tiie heroic deeds by which you have surpassed* t'ven 
the wishes of your country/’ But the coiiquerdr himself deriveid; 
little satisfaction from his splendid successes. ' The kingi territiod * 
even in victory^tioifccnted m a secret treaty not only to’ jAe dis- 
meinberment or the kingdom, but to the b^mitiation of an annual 
tiib Lite as the price of peace. ■ ' * 

if the kingdom had not dilutes abroad, she was sure to make 
them at home.After the conclusion of Uiis ignominious peace, 
she was torn in pieces by some halfKiozen dilferent factions, all 
of them aspiring to the government of the state. The poor nobles 
wanted an agrarian law—the rich confederated against them ; the 
serfs clamoured for freedom^—both poor and rich joined against 
them; the factions of Austria and France laboitred witl/no other 
end—monstrous as that end may seem—than to destroy *FolNh 
independence; and a party more powerful thrai all whs resolved 
to depose the king, not because his measures had proved disasti'uus 
to the 'state, but because he was the creature of Austria; (he hhd 
been caught by the common liait, tlie hand of an archduchess,) a 
power detested by the great body of the Poles. As Sobieski 
supported the authority of Michael, though his ehnmy, and refused 
obedience to a factious diet, he did not escape"vcxaticni. His 
soldiers were ordered to disobey liim, and he himself to lay down, 
his authority, and appear before their hifh i^gbtincsses. ’ Indig¬ 
nant at this treatment of one whd had’ so offmi save'd the countty', 
the Jrniy instantly confederated—that i8,,asSumed an independent 
authority in opposition to the diet; they swore to'defeud Poland, 
their own rights, and their glorious leader, lagainst.internal no* less 
dian external enemies. Again, no inconsiderable nU(iU3er cla¬ 
moured for the spoliation of the church, insisting, likd the revolu¬ 
tionists .of all times, oti the competency of the state to seixoher 
temporalities: the result was a counter-confCderktioH among the 
plergyU In short, the anarchy of Uie kingdom ;was such as had 
never been seen before—such as made its best friends, despair of 
its existence a single month. While (he army passed into wintor- 
quarters (1679), the grand hetman in disgust retired to bis estates. 
Believing that all was over with Poland, Louis XIV. offeree? him 
an asvlum in Frarice, wim a^dokedom and a niarslial’s truncheon; 
but the patriot; \yould not abandon the abode of his fatlijsrs; ' he 
hoped even against llbaei ^ ^ . 

hero ha’ll not long^emoyect. the tranquillity of retirement 
before hq was required to a{tpear at Warsaw to dehind his .dia- 
racter a^inat a hired, perjured rhUBan, who had denomreed him 
as a traitor to the Royal Confederation, gs a lelf-elected body 
were ideased to |erm themselves* He dij appear, accompanied 
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by nearly all the more illustrious Poles, and a few raiments of 
hiOrsiJ. (Such, indeed, was the usual escort of/diis princely 
o^jibble.) His presence struck facUon dumb. As grand marshal 
•of the crown, he. ihsist^^d on the assembly being.dtanged into a 
legal tket; as grand hetfOan^ on the riip(ture*of^ibe ignominious 
peace with the Turk. Both demand^ were immediately granterl; 
the very assembly which* had appeared ready to proscribe him, 
were lavish in their praises of the hero ** into whom the souls of 
all preceding heroes had passed,”—of him, ** to ‘ whom nature 
had never before produced an equal, and never would in ages to 
come.” In fact, it was discovered by his enemies—such were all 
who aimed at the subversion of the republic;—that tlu? hearts and 
voices of the nation were with him. They condemned the delator 
to deaths but as the punishment could not be iutlictcd without 
tlie gland marshal’s sanction, the fellow was permitted to live. 

Jf Sobieski had procured the rtipinre of this disgraceful treaty, 
lie Could not so easily procure troops to meet the iucen8ed''l’urks. 
AYlei' many grievous ilclays, however, and more grievous ’disap¬ 
pointments, not a few of which were caused by the intrigues of 
the Paat, wl^o hegded the troops of thq Grand Duchy, and over 
whom, he, as hotman gf the crown, hatl no authority, he organized 
an army, and prevailed on Michael'^to command it. Accordiug 
.to custom, when the k|ng was present, the bonzuk, or lance 
of the grand betinaii, was lowered before the royal ten*. One 
morning the army were oveijoyed to find their hetman’s bonzuk 
erect«»r-a proof that \hc dastardly Michael had abandoned the 
field.,'^ The o‘thep moved on. The ([so deemed) impregnable 
fortress of Kotzim, before wliich Utree hundred thousand of 
the Osmahlis had formerly failed, was. stormed and taken by 
oiie-teuth. that number of Poles, though, it was garrisoned 
by a powerful Turkish army. . 'JThe consequences of th>«“ glori¬ 
ous triumph weire great; Moldavia and Wallachia placed them¬ 
selves under tfie protection of the conqueror; the Turks re-« 
treated with prccipation beyond the Danube; and Europe 
thanked God for ** the most signal > success which for three cen- ‘ 
tmri^jChristendom had gained over th^ infidel.” Bn* greatest 
to be ,told: he was preparing Jp follow up his career of 
when news arrived of Michael a death, (the royal glutton 
di^^oftgh eating vor^ously of oim thousand tuples presented 
to ^ 'da^S before Jby the municipal of Datitzic,) and of 
' the |>rej^rs[fi<^k|s f6r the election ofh ^ew kingthat dignity was 
reserved conqueror of Kota]^ , 

Amoing'tho usa^s which thh Poles had continued to^observe 
from their ^rst <^t^]|ishmOnt as a people, none was so striking gs; 
hoir nUiv^afiy a^sellhhling on every vacancy^ elect a ruler. 
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That uij tHe decease of one chief all the niemhcrs^of each harba- 
I'ous tribe should meet to ciioose anotlier waa natural eifough; 
but that a system adapted only to. societies iti the first stages 
their existenec-rto the Sclavonic tribes, or the Indians of the New 
World—shou](j|^be^)erfetltated when tho>science of gOn^irnment 
so much improved^vriieii^ the advantages of the representative 
mode were .$o.much better understood, is one of ,the*most singular 
1‘iiaracteristics of this singalar people. On onlinary occasions, 
indeed, each {^latiiiate sent its deputies to the general diet.^ but 
the nobles, as tf fearful that the power thus delegated would be 
abused, often followed the deputies and awed them by their pre¬ 
sence. iViid even this modified system of representation was vury 
slowly and partially adopted, Hussia, for example, never iv-, 
tunied deputies, but as maby horsemen as pleased att«*tKi^d this 
diet, even on ordinary occasions. On important emergencies, 
such as the one under notice, every Polish gentlemail vindicated 
ids privilege to assist in the elections, and one hundred‘thofii^and 
hoi hemcn appcai'cd at Warsaw, termed as if for battle, and reu*dy, 
if necessary, to support their respective candidates., by .the sword. 
Tim poor menial who while at home shrunk under: the whip of 
his master, now felt all therimportance of his privileges as a Vo6/e, 
—felt that even /te was considerable enough to Be bribed;- Yet, 
jiifter all, t]ie real power ot election was for the most part lodged 
with ll^e great landed proprietors on wlioda the rest were dependent, 
and the object of whose suffrages the rest\’ere- 'constrained lo 
siipfiori. To see one of these territorial iSrds ride to lhe,£eld;of 
election, escorted by some thousands of his dependent lances, 
was us luaguificctit but it was not loss ‘nielanchoiyj howsooti 
miight those gallant warriors fall by the hands of each'gthcr 1 
Most readers are aware that on tlie present occasidii. the lead¬ 
ing candidates were Charles of Lorraine, who was supported by 
Austria, and Philip of Neiiburg, the'creature* of Lemis XIV. 
.Ail Europe' indeed' pointed out the saviour Poland as the 
fittest to wear the crown; but then the choice of the one candi¬ 
date would ensure aliianco of tlje emperor, the other of tfie 
French king,->,an advantage which no Piast, or native j^irince 
could bring. At leugih (April ^0, 1674) the diet opened, alt 
the chivalry of Poland^ and^die Grand Duchy being ranged tmder 
the ensigns-of,their respective palatinates, their eyes iiiteutly-^xed 
on. the proceedings df«d^'e deputies, wlio were seated, ip ^ opeii 
aif« ktid whom ftiey bad constituted their reprosentativea dntil ^e 
preliminaries were seitledj-^ot for tlie givuig of snfifi&gest 
Many 91 the^assembled chiefs one another wi!^4io friendly 
glance, and at each, scowl the sabres of their reSpeedve foHoweis 
half-leaped from the scabbard. The French candidate’s proposals 
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were but coldly received. The Paz, who with the Lithuaniaui; 
attppo\tcd Charlea, being elated at this first appean»ce of suc- 
dfllSf proposed the, exclusion of a Piast as prelitninary W the e\> 
eminatioti of the (^aims,of any other candidate. (The blon- was 
aimed ftt Sobieski, nbtyet ieturned from ^e army.) The 

proposal was received with indignation by many of the Poles, 
but generally approved by the Lithuanians. As uaiia!> a dispute 
arose between these,hostile people when the conqueror of Kotziiii 
was announced. The shouts which rent the air ^ his approach^ 
the suspension of all business in the diet while all Warsaw thronged 
around him, eager to see and bless him, were omens of his sicar 
elevation. Yet it was probably unknown to himself; for he pro¬ 
posed a third candidate, the,Prince of Cpnde. Instantly a great 
multitude! shouted a Conde!” but the Lithuanians, and all 
whom the perfidy of Louis had disgusted, cried ** a Lorraine!” 
The assenibled pv>spulite ranged themselves into two lines, to 
fight for one or the other of these candidates, when by the address 
or the .Bishop of Cracow, who exercised the functions of the 
inter-tex, bloodshed was avoided: having chauuted a psalm in 
concert with the attendant clergy, be ordered each palatinate to 
advance according to custom, and regkiter the votes of its nobles. 
Instantly the two formidable, lines were broken, and the assem¬ 
bled nation was preparing to 'approa*c;h, palatinate after palali-. 
nate, for that purposg, when the president of Russia, (the. reader 
w\ll not confound tli^ Polish provinces under that name with tiic 
eropilTfrof die Tsars, *6f which the^l^er name W'as Musc6vy,) 
Statii^las Jablddowski,harai)gued the people in favour of vl fourth 
^ndidate.. Having luVn eloquent speech stated his objectiou to 
liorraine and Cond6 (Philip was set asjde almost bycorumoir 
conseut)-ro'bjectious which were really unanswerable—he cried, 
“ Let a Pole reign over Poland !” '*-df Pinst a Piast and 
“ God for Po/akd!” was tlie response of the fickle multitude. 
The president continued:— ' 

, ; Wc have among us a man who has ten times saved the republic by 
his head, and arm; who i$ hailed, both by the whole world and by our> 
selVeSji^AS the fir.st and greatest of the Poles. By placing him at our 
h^j W shall best consecrate bhi own giofy; happy ihaB we be in 
belhgaUe to honour by an additional .^tle the remaining days <^ 'oiie 
who.^S, dcvotetl every' day to the interests of the republic} happier 
sti^ m Aecuring our own safety* by rescuing geQjris and patdotlsm from 
the ithackl^' over theta; and inviting with new enetgy and 
power.^. tVh, knetw. that such a kingjvvl maintain our nation' in *the 
rank It bechnte he has hitherto maintained it in its present" 

elevation-'^iraelev^ltion too towhieniie himself has rataed>it ‘iPolcs!*'^ 
concluded tb^ aiumiued speahm*,—if we here deliberate in peace on 
the election of i(^the inost illustrioiis potentates solicit our suf- 

> ' * . A*' • . » 
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iVagcsj if our power be increased, and our liberties left to us—-wbostf is 
the gldry } Call to mind the wonders of SlobadfRsa, Po^aicr, 
Kotzim—imperishable names 1—and choose for, your mouarcb 
SuitlESKl!” , 

The eftcct <lectfical: all fh6 Polish and Lithuanian palati¬ 
nates shouted Long Uvh JKing John III. V* The soldiery? drew 
their swords^ swearing to cxterininate dll who did not join the 
cry. The Paz raised what Opposition they could j but finding tb<; 
popular current too strong to be stemmed, they sailed with it. 
Sobieski was proclaimed. Like his predecessors he'signed the 
pacta conventa —a compact, however, of which the conditions 
were drawn up by the nobles, and favourable only to their order. 
Like them, too, he showe(|^his bounty to the f^ate and arms: lie 
performed as niucli as any of his rivals had proposed? lie re- 
dt?Bmed the crown Jewels which liad been pledged widi the Je'lvs; 
he built two fortresses to protect the frontier; 'he founded a gyiii- 
nasiuni for the education of the Polish nobles; he.rkiselfand 
supported several regiments duiing the subsequesit'' ivars with 
Turkey; and presented the whole army with severaVmonths pay. 
Whether be accepted'- the crown witli mucU^vidity is doubtful. 
Some writers say that he hitrigued for it with'gffcat art, add that 
the address of Stanislas concerted with him. Thfere is no 
evidence in support of such an assertion, but much-to oppose it. 
Thus .niueh, however, is cei'taiii, that liis apibitious wife left no 
means untried—Hattery, biibds, promiserf~to ’strengthen Ibis 
parly. ^ ; 

The new king w^as almost immediately called bn to justil'y tltc 
eoniideuce reposed in him by a gallant nation. VVh]|e obtaining 
*his accustomed successes over die Tartars, lie was sttddenly as¬ 
sailed by Mahomet at the head of an amazing, and hljat is more, 
a disciplined host. He had but 8,000 men left, and the arrival 
of supplies w^as of all things the most contidgeut. lie threw 
him^if into Lemberg, where he was speedily iyv'i^sted. All Po¬ 
land believed hliia lost, yet he sent for his queen and children, 
resolved, that if conquered, their hopes and his should there lind 
a tomb. Taking advantage of a heavy fall of siiow' which ^a high 
Mind blew' ip the face of the foe, he one da;j issued Irom the 
fortress, led on his heroic ^and, djioutin^ his favourite war-cry of 
Christ for emt! abd after a sharp conAict again routed "the in-, 
fidets, who ded wnb*precipitation bqfore this secqnd LJeeur dc 
jClon. Well might all Christendom cry a mifadi- for sudli 
wonderp had never been wfou^t since the herbicidays ofChecy 
and Boitierg. It was hoped t&t such disastrous defeats W'ould 
deter the Moslems from opposing a captain wfio appeared as if 
raised lyp by Providence to be their scoi^ge^ if notr their destruo 
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liftB; but this time their pride was exasperated; thej levied 
tt^pth^V and more fomiidabic army, (three hundred thousand 
^Iwtmg,) which th«fy confided to the Pacha of' Damascus, the. ino^.t 
sresohite, if not tJiC “ablest of their generals, l^is surname of 
Shfti/aiif or the Detdl, was sufficieDtiy exj^ress’i've Of his renown. 
The Polish king’s forces, might reach ten thousand, yet fearful as 
were the odd.s, he scorned to retreat.^ Having entrenched hitn^«dl' 
between two small villages on the batiks of the Dniester, he sup¬ 
ported, during twenty- successive days, the most desperate ejiforts 
of the enemy, whose formidable artillery—the same that had re¬ 
duced Candia—showered contimied destruction into his camp. 
^Jever before had his situation been so critical. The boralrard- 
inent was terrific' and was not remitted day or night; the rank.s 
of the l^oles were thinned by it, no less than by the frequent 
sallies Svhich the king led to the verv centre of the dense ranks'of 
the Moslem. Shaitan was utterly confounded at such superua- 
turaTresistance; it gave way to admiration of this great hen*. 
He proposed ternis of peace, \vhich the Polish and Lithuanian 
»oble& were eager to accept, but which Sobieski heard with rage. 

•'Tell your master*'* replied the latter, that if such proposub 
are renewed to me, 1 will hang up the "messengers!” In an hour 
the firing loconimenced:— 

• " Tbitf time the bombard^nent was dreadful: tbe batteries bad been 
br^)ught nearer, and gj^avated on high redoubts which overlooked tlu- 
whole camp. Tbe licsie^rs relaxed not night or day: the Poles^had 
DO'.placP of refuge but the ditches at,tbe foot of their iiitrcneh- 
mciiU, (every where besides was marked by death and conflagration :) 
during three weeks they had beard notliing of Poland, and in this long 
silence everjrhopc of succour had fted. To these evils famine was now' 
added : a little wood which had supplied the horses with grass and (he 
men with dcorns, was exhausted j soon thd' ammunition began to fad, 
and w'Tiat was \vorse than all, the most' coura^qus to droop, from 
the distance of. a musket ^shot to the boundaries of the horizos^., the 
camp of the infldek was seen to extend pn ei: sides like a huge wall. ' 
/The Christian camp was a prison which held out no other prospect than 
a stapulchre; it was thinned by desertion; and those remained 
mnrmnmd: ' Why not accept a )»acc which, in faet, king "Michael htul 
accc^d on an Mcasion of much less peril?* was not neucsu(y a law 
wbira iho whole world might sangtion.ndti|t)out dishonour?’ 

* ^'. |i|j^haekPaz having opposed, in a council of war^ a\l tjhe prqxisltions 
of thcldhjg to assure the safety of tbe army, cai^ip^p to hkh at the heml 
of a band, expptialed on tbeir desperate condition, atKh^ 

quaihtcd'hi'm^drith th^r resolution to des^t'Va massei 'Desert wbo will/ 
answered the k^hg, *'X shall remain j the infidels must pass •over my' 
corpse beforfe’tbey i^ach the heart* ^of the republic.’ Afftr a p^duse he 
adifed, ' I might have conguered, now I can but dfe. 1 know who has 
filled the^soldieh urM' lbo ^spirit of discouragement aiid r^ellion; it .is 
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to be expected that they who arrive llie last on the field should hr. thh 
first to speak of flight.* He mounted a Itorsc, and ro<le along the Hue* 

* ]My friends,’ crieil he, ‘ 1 have drawn you from worse scrapes than this^ 
Does any one think my head is weakened with wearing a crown?' At 
his voice the arm^begins to breathe; his tranquil assurance gave hope 

even to the most dejected .*'—Salvendyf tom. xi. p, .367* 

‘‘1 • ^ 

As the balls and shells fell thick among this heroic band, 
Sobieski ordered them to be returned by his own guns and mur> 
tars. And retvfned they were, with interest. 'I'he alacrity of 
the soldiers in gathering up every ball and shell as they fell, in 
thru^ing them into the cver-active engines, aud thishiiig tliem in 
the faces of Uiose who had sent them, would have roused the 
patriotism of the most insensible, artddtispircd eten cowards w-ith 
bravery. The 'I'urks were thurider-strudv at seei)ig so brisk a 
fire all at once resumed ^ they doubted not (bat thc 'J'artar.s, 
their allies, who occupied the left bank of the Dnie.ster, Ipid 
suflered Supplies to be poured into the camp. Forty'K^igfit hours 
of iiiuction'followed. What coiikl this mean? Doubtless’ the 
i\>lisb monarch was planning something decisive. So thoaghi the 
Moslem, and the. anticipation kept them on the,.alert ^^hroughont 
two nights. On the morniriig of October 14th, JiSTf), their asto¬ 
nishment knew no bounds i^vhen they saw the Pole calmly issue; 
from his entrenchments, with his few followers dniwn tip for ■ 
battle, apparently as coiifiideht of the result qs if legions had conij 
passed him. They could not believe a mery 'jnan would attempt 
such a thing: from that inemeut their superstition iuve.sted' him 
with .supernatural powers. The Ta^taiis exclaimed 4hat thfere 
was no use contending with ** the wizaril-king.” ^Oie Pacha' 
Devil was indeed superior to the weakness; but auotlvcr reason 
made him loth to prolong the contest: he knew that iladziwil 
was approaching at title head of the pospojite. ^ Tlic inoiueiit, 
therefore, he saw John give the sjgnal for battle’, lie* offered an 
honourable peace, which was immedtaiely accepted.—I.s this 
history or romanced 

But John W'ould have made no pence with the infidel had lie 
obtained the' support he solicited from the Christian pow^ifs of 
Europe, He had long forny?d a plan which, use Ids own 
words, " would have returnw ^the barbarians conquest for con- 
que.st; would Imve driven them into the solitudes that had fpndted 
tliem ^forth on ]|^uropet nay, wouhi have done more tbpii exiled 
the monster to its native would evenT have exterminated it, 

and reatoied the Byzantine empire.” ’To cany int<# effect'this 
Jnagiiijfioent design, he required no «iorc than thq ctj-opdration of 
two of the powers most exposed to the inrcjp'ds of the Ottoni-ms. 
lu vain di^ Inuocent Xf. invite'Europe t# unite widi ^ a priued 
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vdio fpr thirty years had been the bulwark of the Ohrtstiati rc- 

g ublib —the brazen wall against which all the efforts of the bar- 
arians had faileda prince*** whose holy trophies adorned the 
‘vaulted roofs of*the .Vaticatt;” **the lieutenant of the God of 
, fi(«sts,>whose arm was predestined not cloly to Ixjar the sceptre, 
but to break the heathen yoke under jvhich nations ^roaned/^ 
During the fullowiifg feW years, while the Polish hero Mas 
supposed to be slumbering under the laurel wreath, his very 
existence was embittered by constant and unav^dable anguish. 
On one side, the intrigues of bis wife, a Frenchwoman by birth, 
and like all Frenchwomen loo desirous of power to hesitate at 
the means by which it might he obtained; on the other, the 
turbulent conduce of some«nobles, who by their fatal velos auda¬ 
ciously dissolved every diet disposed to redress the crying grievances 
of the''nation, and thereby reduced the authority of this, patriotic 
king to a vain name, occasioned him vexations enough. Uxorious 
beyond all example in one of his character; blind to the iinpiM- 
fections—we might say the vices—of a woman, whose unprincipled 
ambition plunged the whole machine of govurinnent into confu¬ 
sion, he offered jbut a feeble opposition to her M'ily intrigues, she 
contrived to wiald what little poM'er the constitution allowed him. 
Then h'is disputes with the senators .who w’crc secretly in the in- 
.terest ‘of either France ^pr Austria, ami who disputed still more 
fiercely with -eacli^ther, sometimes' so far- as to forgethis pre¬ 
sence, and to diW the sword oh each other on the very step-? of 
the th«rone~made his indeed a crown of thorns! 

of tliis’ihore hereafter. We must now' proceed to tlic most 
glorious qpoch ill this'hero’s life* 

III* 1,685, the Turks, after seven years* .preparation, put into 
motion the'most formidable army which Europe had seen for some 
time. Whither was its destination f Not Poland, becaiish thVough- 
out their vast empire there was not a soul whidli quailed not at 
the bare mcirtipu of ** the wizard king;*' ah^ because an envoy 
from Mahomet had arrived to assure that King of the Sultan’s 
fiiendship- The infamous Xuuis well knew—he who had stirred 
up tjie Sultan to an exterminating w'ar on the Empire'. Nay more, 
, ^0 prev'ent So^jeski from affording any assistance to Leopold, he 
by nis gold fohiented a conspiracy^uiong tlie leading Poles, the 
ohf«ct:'jpf'‘whidrwas to dethrone if not assassinate that h^roi whose 
single iir^;be* dreaded: Qiore than the resistance of all Austria. 
Fortunately the victim detected th^ hjeliidi plot Iby intercep^fing ,a 
letter from ^le French ambassador lo'^Louis. He hastqped to the 
diet, and^ad'the ^rrespondenc^, which impUcated>not n/ew wbo 
were presentVyet witb the magnanimity of his “character, he ex¬ 
pressed his'cohvictio^ that the'whole was a gross fabrication. 
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“ But,” added llie politic king, wfjo ha»l resolved to osj)t>iisf llie 
cause of Leopold, or rather that of Chrislendoin, “ conviiiee the 
world also that it is an iiuposturc; declare war against iKe in- * 
iidel!” The di|M. li^tenyd with indignant wonder, and tile declii- 
rutiun was \oted almost unaiiiiuousi^Y, by none more zealously than 
tl]o.s(; whose names were thus alarudngly coinproritise^. 

, Jii the mean time the Turkish vizir and gencialissinio, Kiua 
^ln^U(pha, swept the Hungarian plains with amazing rapidity, 
'riu; politicians who, like Leopold, expected that he would coniine 
his o|.^rutions to that kingdom, were in utter cuusleruation wiieii 
they found that instead of vvasting his time in the siege of petty 
fortresses, he poured his vast hordes ovr:r the AuSiriau dominions, 
and apprtuichctl the capital. The dastardly LeopoUl tied with u 
train of arch-duchesses, leaving the Diike of Lorraine (the ^ame 
who had contested the Polish crow'n with Sohierfki) to defend his 
states, and Stalircmherg his capital. On the. iodi of July that 
eupitul was first invested. Europij was in consteruatibn; Uome 
trend)led for herself, and well she might, fur the instructions. o£ the 
vizir involved her utter destruction. The Pope jtontii\ually des¬ 
patched couriers to press tiie^uarch of Sobicski. The Emperor, 
the Duke of Lorraine, and alUthc German princes 'solicited him 
h^ <laily inessciigers to do (pice for Europe what for thirty^'cars 
he had done for his <^vvn country—to sAe it fruni the Mosleni 
yoke. Ifc was not inattentive to‘the call, 'encountereu 

even ii»orc than the u.suai dij^icuUy in levying and Ci|iupping. his' 
troops. With the subsidies lie recei\ej^ from the Pope, and Ins 
own revennes he ;»t lengtli assembled at Cracctw an army £|f 4(>,0Q() ' 
sti^n’g. Yet not the vizir, nor Leopold, nor Euro^ie, wV.ro sure 
that he would march. ITis dissatisfaction with the Lmifcijor, who 
iiad ever*been his bitter ^iiemy; and the dislike which as a Pule 
tie must n^urally feel towards Austria, were considered ujoie than 
sufficient to keep him far from the held. Biit^the Ciiristian 
^triumphed o\cr the Pole; he W'arred in good earnest far the de¬ 
fence of the faith; nor, as u liero, could Ite ho sujiposcd inseusiMe* 
to the immortal glory of being tlie deliverer of Europe. But^thc 
siege was prosecuted with vigour, and deputies from Silesia, Afo- 
ravia, and Austria again arrived^Vit Cracow to implore the speedy 
■lid of his own arm, which ihey'estcemed of more vakie tliiAi^Osts. 
i’hc minister of tlie Eidperor and die papal nuncio fell aj: |iis feet, 
<‘iiihr»ckig his kne(j9 like tlie humblest suppliant. lA‘opoId offered 
lo guarantee the crow'u to hiS^oti James, to bestovi on that prinee 
the hand of tm arch-duchess, and to tedc to him and bis h^irs the 
kingdom of Hungary, if he would recover it from tfie inffdle!, and 
^ave Vienna. (How these.promises wtire fuljllled we shall soon 
perceive.) He marched, and Europe breathed, 
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'Ilte campaign of Vienna has been too ofteu celebrated by bis- 
torians and poets to be related here. We can allude only to such 
'.particulars I'espc.cting it aa are less known, or we should rather 
say, karcely known at all; and these ipust^reli^e exclusively to 
Sobieski. They are derived , from the recently published letters 
of the herd. Thei^ letters are interesting, not merely as con¬ 
taining an accurate tdeouni of the campaign, but as exhihitiug 
the inmost. thoughts of a great king, cloth^ in the utmost 
simplicity of language, yet possessing cousideralSle merit as com¬ 
positions. By most of onr readers the extracts we proceed to 
make from them will be deemed by far the most interestinj^ por¬ 
tion of this article. They are indeed admirable for the chivalric 
tone, till det'p piety, the originality, the patriotism, and the playful 
fancy of the writer. 

At He'ilbruun^ the King was met by the Duke of Lorraine, 
wHom ho thus describes:— 

V 

*‘‘He has the height of Prince Radiiwil, the features of Chetmaki, and 
is abfmS the same i^;et bis nose is very aquiline, just like a parrot’s beak. 
He is deeply marked with the small-pox, and his face has mol'e down on 
it tlian the thistle j bis uniform is grey,«without ornament, ckeept some 
lace btfttuus; Uis hat has no plume; his boots are yellow, m*rather were 
three ^nonths ago; his war horse is toliSfable, but the bridle, saddle, aud 
indeed the whole harnessf are very me^n) and much the worse for wear. 
^Tet, for all this, a vulgar appcarancS; he looks the gentleman, 

or even the man of dititfnetion.**—" lie wears a mean light-colouijjd wig; 
ih^ |bwt, bo cai;cs very little about his appearance; but 1 shall agree with 
hiitf^Very Well, he is desorvingof a higher destiny." 

The Kvo captains having concerted their plan of operatiqps, 
John eiic&mped oo.thc Danube, where he was joined by the im- 
jieriul forces, and by the dower of the Qermaii ^vahry. . He was 
saluted by them with unbounded acciamations; tlm'^ sovereign 
princes of tlte empire, wijO would have scorned.to obey m equal, 
were tmger to receive the .orders of so renoWlicd a warrior. His 
jexulUitioii was extreme tq find himself at the head of 70,000 men,’' 
liiivihg never before commanded half so mfusyt.with these he 
tbdugbt himself a match not only for the SOOiOOO Turks and 
Tartors, but Tor the whole infido^world. The appearance of the 
tt'oqpj ioo pleased him. “We Aay apply to^these Germans,” 
hq Wntes. ** what ^ s^ of horses-^th^^o not* know their own 
strdugtli.” Both a|ey and his gcvii forces had need ofattretigth 
and tmitity besides. After the lidriAsding passage of the Daitu^, 
the Cidemberjg, a chain qfi stbep, abrupt, rugged* mountaios, 
alHHinding wmb,.gorges and precipices, and imFrow* pathways 
obstructed w itK rodks and ti'ees, kmd. to be surmounted. The 
usci^t occi^ied thr^ daj^'s; what witli the Ikbqur aocoinpanyiiig 
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^it, and the scarcity of proviiiioiis, he .dechueit J(;hat he und his 
■followers were so wasted that any one of them Bid fair to outstrip « 
tiie door. But he had otiior tuiU. which few hesufks himself c 6 ii)d 
have sustaiuod. 

'' Continual harangues, my iifterviews with the Xhike of l^orniine and 
otlu-i chiefs, in&uaverablc orders be given, prevent me not only frtoni 
writing, but from taking food and rest. These duties become tlie more 
freejuent, now that i^'ienna is at the last extremity;, and tliat a distance of 
four miles only separates ns from the enemy. Add the cercmotiinl of 
the iiitqrvicws, tlie diflUeuIties arising from etiquette about one tiling and 
another—'as who sliall inarch first or last} wlw shall have the right, who 
tbc left; then come councils without end, delays, ind^'isions} and all 
this not only wastes time, but breeds niisimderstanding. Hesides, nnm-, 
hers of jirinccs arrive day and night from alfparts of Europe} then fhcrc 
are the counts and knights of so many difiereut nations—all these viill 
sre me, and take up niy time,” ' * * 

* 

Ho omits to mention another task* which was more inifierativc 
than all the rest; he was foi'ced to write innumerable letters*^by 
night too, for be had no leisure by day—to his -tyoctiitiical qticcti, 
who, so far from consultiiig his repose, insisted 6.11 being ac¬ 
quainted with every thing tha^^^mppeiied from his own pen, and 
daily tonnentqd him, not only with new i^cinand.s, but witl* re¬ 
proaches vvlieii, as was often thocasc, they wero ei^orbitaht to m 
be fulfilled. Yet how tenderly does’he ex postdate with her:*— 

** 1 i4hst complain of you, tb* yourself, my dear ait^ .kibbmparahle 
Marictte. How comes it that you have no bttter*opinion of me’after all 
the prqoft of teuderness I have given you? Arc you serious hf saying 
that*! do not read your letters? Can you believe it whei^ hi fact, 
amidst all luy caros and anxieties, 1 read every one of them three times • 
at least—the first, when they arrive; tire second, when 1 retire to rest 
or am disengaged} the tbinl, when 1 sit down to answer th’em^* All this 
cnuinei'atii;)p of the years of our union, the uuipber of ojir cinhlren, &c. 
^houid have bad no place citticr in your letter or your head. If 1 do not 
Id ways write so ni^im at length as you wish, is it not possible, iriy dear, * 
to account for my baste without the help of injurious surtuises ? The 
champions of Europe and Asis\ are but a few miles distant from each 
other. I have every thing to inspect, even to tbc slightest details.’’^ 

Nay be forgets his own luibquailetl toils ‘and cares fii^hifli ' 
anxiety for this molt iinihasonablt' of womens In the ve 0 ^saind', 
letter (lyrj^en Idng before tUe dawK (A Beptemlier 5,) he s^s—* •’- 

I be^ch you my love, for ray soke do aot4i>e so early—ifbateon/ 
^titutiion could'bear it ? Could any one’S especially who^ttre»*{t» lieitt 
so late as you ? ?ou wjU afflict me greatly if you do not Ustdji to my 
request} you will deprive me o£ Iram^iuUity} you impair my health, 
and what is mai;b worse, you will injure your ovfn—^you who are li^ 
only consolation hi this world. As to our mutual atfectidn. lei u& try ui 
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: which of Ihe two, it will soonest cool. If niy age is noli one of ardour, 
iny heart and soul we young as ever. Did we not agi'ee> my love, that 
* f/ow;‘,turn would oomfe dext—-that yoo would have to become tlie wooer? 
Have yoii kept your promise, my darlmg? po ppt ei|(idle me with your 
own faults; on the cqutrary^ prove to me by words, 1^ letter, and above 
all, truly prove to me that you will cbtfMsb a constant attachment tor 

J mur faithful and dev^d i'etadon, wjio is now competed to finish bis 
ettcr in rapturously stduting bis amiable and well beloved Maricttc.” 

Who would suppose such a letter written by a husband of fifty 
to a wife of fifty 'i o 

On the morning of September i), the allied army reached the 
summit of the ^Caleniberg, from which the Austrian capital and 
{be wide-s[)read gilded tents of the Moslems formed a magnifuienl 
j)ros|>ccfT-the latter as terrific a*, magnificent. Great was tlie 
ai^tonishmcnt of Kara Mustaplia to behold heights which he had 
punfidently deemed inaccessible, glittering with Polish lances. 
He did not then know tiuit *Mhc'wizard King” was there, but the 
iiuwelconie intelligence was soon conveyed to him. Like a pru- 
dept man, however, he concealed the fact, and like a brave one 
he m^dc his dispositions for battle.* Sohieski did the same; but 
he was at first incommoded with a ^fierce wind which blew directly 
in the face of his followers. ** Oiir horsemen,” spid he, “ can 
-^jcarcely keep fiu* saddle; one might fancy the aerial powers let 
loose against tdi; this may well be, for the vizir is reputed a great 
' inagidau,” The wind, however, as if the elcmctns were 
willing to siispTend their ^wu confiict to behold the fiercer one of 
mail.' ,t. ’ 

Sept^niber the i‘2tii is a day w'hich ought to be aiiiiualiy cam' 
inemorated by Christian Europe. Having heard mass and cum- 
inuuicated—a pious practice which he •never neglected ''' hen any 
great struggle was imjiending—the King descended the monntuiii 
to eucounu'i* fl«j dense Itosts of the Moslems on the plaius below. 
:The shouts of the Christian army bore to the infidels the dreader^ 
*'-pamc of Sobieski! Tlie^lattei* were driven to their entrenchments , 
some time. On couteimplattng these works, be deemed them 
too ^ong apd too formidably defended to be fcH'Ced. Five o’clock 
, had sounded, and he bad giyen up for the day all hope of 

^ gi’aiul struggle^ when tbe provpkhig composure, of Kara Mus- 
^ 1ipha,,\viioii] he espied >>> ^ splendid‘t^t tranquilly taking 
-vifith his two sons,ronSed him to'such a pitch that he instantly gave 
Ordem foSi* a general asibult. It was made simultaneously on die 
leiiigs' and* c^Hire. ^ He made towards the pacha’s bearing 
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beheld him "blazing in the van of the Pulisii chivairy; they drew 
back, while hiti name rapidly passed fi'oru ,one j^Ktreiuity *1^ the 
, other of the Ottoman lines, to toe dismay of those.jiad refused 
to believe him present. Allah !’* said thfi khan, ** but 

the wizard is \|j|ith ^hei^ sure enough’!'* At diat thofbent the 
hussars, raising their national cry of** God for Poland P* cleared 
a ditch which would lou*g ^ave arrested the iltfantry, arid da&Uod 
into the deep ranks of the enemy. They were a gallant band; 
their appearance almost justified the saying or one of their kings 
—** that if the sky itself were to fall, they would bear it up on the 
]miuUof their lances.” The shock was rude, and for some minutes 
dreadful; but the valour of the Poles, still more the reputation of 
the leader, and more than all, the tingpr of Ciod,»routea these im- 
menso hosts; tiicy gave way on every side, the khan was bofiie along 
with the stream to tlie tent of the novt^ despairing vizir.* ***Cadht 
not thou help ine.^” said Kara Mustapha to the braVe Tartar, 
“ then 1 am lost indeed I” ** The Polish king is there !”*iejiried 
the other; ** I know him weUi» jpid I not tell i^ee that all ^'c 
had to do was to get away as quick as possible?*’ Still the*vizir 
attempted to make a stand; in vain,—as well might he-have essayed 
to .stem the ocean tide. Witli tears in his eyes'he embraced his 
soii.s, and followed the uq^acrsal example-^of flight. Europe 
was saved!, Let some cxti'ji^ts from the conqueror’s letter lOii llie 
occasion describe the rest * • 

^ “ From the Vizirs Ten^ Midnight^ Sept. 13. 

** Only joy of my soul, cbaAtimg and well-beloved ft-tariatte !** * . 

** God be for ever praised! He has gfVen •ojir nation th<? victory—-a 
iriiimpb such as past ages have never beheld. All tbc artillery/ the whole 
ciflnp of the Mussulmans, with infinite riches, are become our prey. The 
approaches towards the city, the fields around us, are covered* with the 
dead infld^s, and the survivors flee in consternation. Eveiy moment our 
uien bring in camels, mules, and sheep which belonged to^the cne^y, 
besides« multitude of prisoners. We have.also a great .number of de¬ 
serters, mostly renegades, well equipped and mounted.* The victory has 
becu so sudden.and extraordinary, that both in- the city and our cain^, 
the alarm did jnot all at once subside, evely instant tbc enemy’s return 
was dreaded. Tn powder and ammunition be has left us the valuif of a 
million florins. • 

** This very night I have witnafiSe*d a spectacle which I bad long deifiitd 
to see. Our baggage tiipin i/et fire to the powder in several 
explosion rlsetnbled the jai%ment diw, but 90 one was hurt.; C^. this 
occa^dlfl remarked! bow clo£fe - afb formed in •the atmosfdiere.-- 
s^ter all, it n a bad job j- there is*above half a million lost. • ' . 


* Tlie unifonn conimen^meut of all tbeldpg's letters to 'the'qaeeUj wi^'o^ sUigt< 
eMXsption. - 
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. *' Tbe vizir in his flight has abandoned every thing, alt hnt his horse 
and fli e dress be wore. I am his heir; the greater portion of his riches 
is become mine. 

^ " As I advanced Wiftli the first line, driving tbe vizir before me, 1 met 

one of his domestibt, who conducted tne to his privatejients} they occupy 
a space equal in extent to Warsaw or Lcopo'^. 1 bavt obtained all the 
decorations tmd ensigns .usually borne .before him. As to the great 
standard of Mal^met vvbicti bis sovereign bad confided to him, 1 tiavc 
sent it to tbe Holy Father by Talenti.' We Lave also rich tents, superb 
equipages,.anfl a thousand fanciful things equally fine and valuable, f 
have not yet seen every thing, but what 1 have seen is beyond compa¬ 
rison superior to what wc found at Kotzini. Here are four or five 
quivers, mounted with rubies and sapphires, which alone are woilh many 
thousands of ducats. So, my life, you caniial say to me wtiat 'i'artar 
women sry to their husbands who return without booty—“ 'i'hou art no 
warrior, for thou hast brought me nothing; none but tbe foremost in 
battle ever gain any thing.” 

After speaking of other trophies, for the detail of wliieh we 

cannot afford room, he continnes-r 

• 

To-day 1 have visited the capital; it could not have held out more 
than five days longer. 'Hie Imperial palace is full of holes made by the 
halls'^ these' imn}cnsc bastions, full of crevices and half-fallen in, Igok 
frightful. ' «... 

All the troops (imperial) have dofi'c thpir duly well; they ascribe 
‘ the victory to Odd and us., The moment'tiic enctuy gave way (and the 
o>Mcf struggle waii'jvJ^ere I stationed myself, opimsite the >iziii,) all tl»e 
cavalry of their aiiny rpde up to me at tbe rigiit wing, the centre and 
l&ft having jittle to do; among these the Elector of Jlavaria, the 

Prihee of WalUeck, &c. They embraced me, kissed my check; the 

f eneralsctdutcd my hands and feet; soldiers and officers, on foot.and 
ovseback,' exclaimed, JA ! wiser brave K'6nig/ (Ah, our bi*avc KiiigJ) 

All obeyed 'luc even , better than my own soldiers.The name of 

saviour, as well as embraces, has been given^me. ( havebeen-rin two 
cimrehes wlipre the people kissal my liands, feet, clothes; <&hcrs, at a 
greater distance cried out —‘ Let us kiss your victorious baiuis!' ^ 

" To-day we follow up the pursuit into Hungary; the electors say they 
wffl accumptny me.” 

Bopie other cii'cumstances omitted by the royal scribe accom¬ 
panied bis entry into Vkuiia. Amidst* die acclamations of the 
countless thousands who thus bailed their saviour, not a few con^ 
traits witH the despicable poltroon who )iad abandoned 
them, ilpdxouid not avoid exclaiming, ** ybvnottbia<»<rking!” 
Tbny followed him ii}to the church of the Augytstines, where, as 
theiclergy were not immediately in aitdiidattc^, iie himself chauiilt^ 
the Telkmi* Shortly afterwavds'the same service was performed 
in the cathedral« ttie King was present, his face prostrate on the 
steps of the altar. TYieu it was that a priest, adapting the words 
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of the Gospel to the hero, read aloud," l^ere was mati ?epc 
Iroiu God whose name was JOHN 1" The effect w^s ele^rical 
^ on thc assembledaudieucei there was auhlinul^ ip tbe applfcaliou. 
it is impossible to describe the transpo^ of ttm Christian, 
world when diewesult of the campaign was ^ Protestants 

as well as Houmn CaUioUcs caught the enthusiasm; every pulpit, 
“ at Menu as wt Venice, *10 England as in Spaiiw” resouiided 
with the praises of the illustrious victor, At Eome die rejoicings 
coalinuea a whole month. Innocent XI. bathed in tears of gra¬ 
titude and joy^ remained for hours prostrate before a crucihs,. 
The^taadard of the prophet was triumphantly borne from church 
to church, from couveut to convent, as the most undoubted signal 
of the favour of God towards bis people, and t|^e success , of his 
lieutenant. * , 

But what was the reward the deliverei' of the empire received 
at die hands of Leopold ? • ' • * 

Tile reader’s heart would be sickened quite as much as l>is in¬ 
dignation raised, were he to .peruse the accounts given by tiie 
writers of the period, of the base ingratitude of the Austrian 
towards one who, at a great personal sacritice, had preserved the 
er.own on his head. He di{} not fulfil any one pf his pledges; 
there was no arch-duchesj^(^ prince Jame^; no longer any inten¬ 
tion of guaranteeing dm r^Ksh throne to him, or of ceding Hun¬ 
gary. But this is not the'v^orst; whenacompeljed, for decency’s’ 
sake, to*make his acknowledgements to his preserves in person, fro 
insulted rather than thanked him. Worse than all, he even refused 
to supply the Polish army*tvilh provisions or 4east# of bdrden, 
though the King was going to fight hu battles in Hungaj;y. .Thq,. 
si>tne baseness was continued to the very close of thS J^anipaign. 
But ingratitude, quite as much as hypocrisy, has ever chaVactenzed 
the house of Austria; qnd of that detestable bouse die‘most de¬ 
tested idfimber is Leopold. • „ 

Wo»cann6t follow this greatest of heroes through )ds Hungarian 
campaign. ^Wc can only observe diat the couiil^ was conquered 
for the Emperor; that though Sobieski sustained a momen^y 
check from a new army of the infidels at Strigoiiia, October 7th, 
yet at the sapie place, five days afterwards, he gained over dmm a 
victory, which he truly called “.greater than even that of Vienna.'” 
“ Thanks be to God!” ejadhlated he piously, “ Hungaryik^ee 
at last from the infid^ yjAe after two centuries of bondag^’ Tim 
impatience of bk nobles to retam to dibir^ fire-sides cbnstrilij^ 
btm' very much to his mdftifitatiod, to return witji dg;m., v' 
vWbat fiiust strike the reader most deeply in coutemj^atipg the 
results Of this*astonishing campaign, is the fact .that fcom jts close 

. ‘t « ^ * '-s ' V > “ 
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Turkey ceiiKcd seriously to disquiet the central powers of Europe*. 
She longer dreamed of extending her conquests: her only care 
thenceforward was^to act on die ,di^eiisivc>—to preserve, if pos- 
,sible, the integrity Of her actuftl dominions. To this great prince 
had providence reserved the glorious task of .,placing bounds to 
the previously incessant progress of Islainism in Europe. When 
the torrent threatened to overwhelm tKe Christian nations;—when 
from Portugal to Afiiscovy all was breathless , apprehension;— 
when the Pope himself, like bis predecessors of old, trembled lest 
the Eternal City should become the prey of an enemy more 
ferocious than Goth or Hun;—Sobieski fearlessly stepped forth, 
and amidst the blessings of countless millions, erected the bul¬ 
wark of Christian freedom. From that moment the torrent begun 
quietly tr sink into its native channel. Not that the Osmuiilis 
made .’to aftbrt to recover some of the Hungarian fortresses they 
had lost; 'Pot that the Polish king no more took the field against 
tlienh-^for twice or thrice in the decline of his life he again 
marched at the head of his lancesbut they never again met him 
witii confidence in their own strengtii, nor consequently without 
defeat. Generally they did not wait for his onset, but fled long 
before he could iTacii them. 

Allusion has beford been made to the troubled spirit of the 
Polish kitig-^troubled by the turbulence and treason of his nobles. 

' The fatal mto cpntinuec' to be his b^ane;—nay, as if the glory he 
hud acquired was toorgreat to be enjoyed iininixed by any human 
beings hii|:,cares wen: increased tenfold after the campaign of 
Vienna^ hi the, wretched coustitutidh of tlie Poles, it wa^ not 
^^.euough^that when two paifties disagreed on any great measure 
the less successful should confederate—that is, erect the standard 
of civil war: any individual gentleman^ however poor, had the 
power of annulling by his simple veto any decree he pleased, even 
when approved by every other member of the diet—dbanimity, 
wiiliout a single dissentient voice, being as necessary to the pass¬ 
ing of such a Qdcree, as to finding a verdict by our jury, lii 
i?eithei”case does the absurdity require exposure. There was, to 
be sure, a remedy for the evil, and a precious one it.wa^. If the 
disaebtient member were poor,, be might be bribed to withdraw 
his,.<m{h^itioh'^ .and if this gebbirally successful argument were 
ipefiec|^ppl, he might be reifioved by assassination. Not 
. ^Ire^etitly, whevi. the courageous disstdeut lanced bis veto, and 
,to\quit ^ihd indignant assembly, he was cut»down 
; Could incuij^ bis horso. a more common case 

tlms daringly put n negative on the pj^oceedtags 
nf jyBledij^'bad protectors powerful to screen him 
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from the consequences, or at least rich enough to Secure fiini a 
competency in some neighbouring, country, until the (lidirc of*' 
vengeance was allayed by time^ 

The mortifications sustained by the king on dius seeing hjs 
most patriotictmegisures the good of PolaxAt nentrajizetl, were 
not the worst*eviI; hil very person, no less than his dignity, was 
subject to continual insults. One called him a tyrant, even on 
his throne \ another told him he had reigned long enough; a Paz 
invited him to descend and fight a duck True it is that the sober 
portion of iRe members, who were by far the most numerous, 
esDoused the cause of their outraged ruler, and compelled the 
audacious traitors to apologise; but could that poor satisfaction 
heal the wounds of offended majesty, or make him hopeful of a 
republic whose bosom was lacerated by such disgraceful scenes ? 
Ill vain did he beseech, expostulate, remonstrate, jtllreiiteiii^ in 
vain did he exhibit the true picture of llie r|iin such dissensions 
must bring on the country. What can be more dignified ow afieeU' 
ing than ins address, dclive^^d with much difficulty, at the close 
of a stormy diet, in reply to the accusations of despot, 

destroyer of liberty, traitor, 8tc. which a few of the mbr^ violent • 
jiienibers abundantly appfied to him ? how prophetic its tone! 

lie was well acquainfigd jvitb the human'heart who said/that minor 
sorrows will speak out, w^fe great ones are mute. The wjiole world 
will marvel in contemp^fin^us and our nouncils.^ Even nature herself 
must Oc seized with astonishment-..that ali-biyintiful parent has endowed 
c\pry living thing with the instinct of self>p^ervatiuD, and given to the 
vilest creatures arms far tlftir own defence; but we^are^the dhly bungs 
oif earth which turn these arms against, oursel^fes. This instinct is 
wrested from us—not by any superior power, or inevitabliv destiny—^but 
* by a voluntary delirium, by our passions, by our eagerness to destroy 
one another. What one day will be the melancholy surpf'iije of posterity 
to sde^at, while elevated to such a height of glory, while the Polish 
name mled the whole earth, we have ^fi'erad our* country to fall into 
tbe4»galf of ruin?—to fall, alas! for ever! For lufself, 1 may from 
time to time have.gained her battles, but I am potvSrless to save her. I 
can do no more than leave the future of my beloved land —not to destiny, 
for 1 am a pbristiati—but to God, the^ High and Mighty. 

True, it has been, said—and the saying has been addressed to 
myself—that tliere was a remedy" for the evils of th^repubUc.^, .that'the* 
king should not be the destriiydV, but the restmer of the pablie*tp>erty. 
Has be fben destroj^d it ? Senators, that holy liberty iti ^hicb* I •Was 
born and nurtured is giwiknteed by my oqtlii, and 1 atn(. .i^Ca to 
pegnrjf? To maintain*it has been tbft labour of nTy wh^t^ Hfe j 
from mv infancy the blodl3rof*aU my iacu has inspired ige witit :liftVdtibn 
’ lb it. him who doubts the faet, go visit the tqmbs ol.iiBj^iH)eestor$ j 
let him folloV 1 ^ 0 ; path by which«they have wideo^ed me on to immor-. 
tality. The^ bkidd wi(|i tell him the way toftbe coimtty of the Tartars, 
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and, tile WallAchian deserts. Front tbc bowels of tbe from bc< 
neath cold inarblej he will heae a voice eiying—* Learn of me how 
noble and sweet it is to die for ot^^s cijtuqtry!’ 1 might alto invoke the 

loomqiyof my fathm*,%ho «:«« fo**** tim^t elected t<* preside in this 
sdiictuacy of our who deserved tbe ^onoqs ho obtained— 

that of the bulwark of liberiy. Believe mcltl tiiisi£kibui!.1tiim eloquence 
would be better employed against those vyho, by their disoi^ers, call 
down on our nafive land the terrible denunciation of the propbk, which, 
alas ! even now 1 hear sotinded above oifr heads—* Yet forty days and 
Nineveh shall be jto more} 

** Your illustrious highnesses know that 1 am no belicirer in auguries; 
I do not seek after oracles j 1 place no reliance on dreams. It is not 
from auguries, but from faith, 1 learn that the decrees of Providence 
cannot fail of accomplishment. Tbe power and justice of Him by whom 
the nnlvers^ is governed, regulUte the destiny of states: where even 
duriijig the lifetime of tbe prince qny crime is attempted with impunity— 
'Where alCar is. raised against altar, and strange gods followed under the 
Tcry eye of tbe true onb —there the vengeance of the Highest h&s already 
begun its Work." 

The monarch ended bis speech, (it will be found too rhetorical, 
but the fault is certainly not his, but the historian ZSluski’s,) by 
asserting bis ‘ uiifpigned respect for Polish liberty, and his firm 
resolution'to maintain if unimpaired. •His words deeply ail'ected 
tbe sciiatprs, but tlie impression was shtilrt-lived j ere long he w'as 
doomed to undergo llie same mortifications from tlie same quar¬ 
ters? He found royalty <»ii such a country too heavy a load for an 
old naan |o bear; he ordered his chancellor to prepare the act af 
abdication. Fnstaqtly the'voice of faction was hashed; all Hy¬ 
land, not excepting his vefy enemies, prayed him to •remain at bis 
post. Alt ihared that if he retired from public life, there would 
indeed be au end to the existence of the republic. After a short 
struggle between his inclination and his sobpr judgment, he sub¬ 
mitted to the uimnimous wish of the people^, for with hini 
patriotism vvas Second only to religion. « 

The lot of Sobfelki iu this life was doomed to be as unhappy 
os il^ was splendid’. These everlasting contentions of his nobles 
be might have borne—with pain indeed, but at the same time 
,with resignation—^bad he been blessed with domestic felicity. 
But bb family o<?ca6iou^ him eveiv greater pangs than his diet 
His mtrigu.ed more criminally man ever; his second son, 
Alexandel^, pt her instmation, laboured to- ^jidhatc tbe h^rts of 
the ..Poles fioiii hb older lirothcr, JPrince * James; that on* the 
deadt the king the crown might fdif ttl him \ then the hatred 
beiipmfi thn.elid^ |on and tho mother, and between the*daugh- 
.terrin-laW and th«pmotheiwiii«iitwi the everlattlsh^^^f&BrreVs jbat 
ensued j^om meim" MM Sources, to theoscalldhl the court 
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and nati*n, made tlie old man’s U£e as . painful a% hts i{!i'Qwn. 
Sick of the court, he fled into the foresM, OS' wandered one** 
castle to another, or pitched his tent where^r.a beantifitl valley., 
picturesque landscapes, the mountain ^ any natural 

object attra^d l|is attention. Sick too of me world, hd .sought 
for consolation in rengion and philosophy. With his intimate 
li ii'iids he discoursed oii*tbe uature of the souI^p ibe justiol of 
heaven, die wonders of ittiodier life more mysterious even than 
this—of a life dreaded yet aflordiiig hope etcinal^ atid too easily 
obtained by the cares and sorrows of a day. There might be some- 
thipg of pedantry in his manner, but he was sincerely attached to 
letters. He not only cultivated them with assiduity hiiitself, but 
recommended the study of them to others, am^ natronized alt;who 
excelled in them. Under Ins Veign, distractea as it# was, more 
book.s issued IVom (he Polish press*thau during the two centaries 
preceding. He was no mean poet, and his examptc> produced a 
host, if not of good poets, of versifiers; and the diflfusipmaiuoiig' 
a tierce ignorant people evon a taste for literature was seme- 
thing. The sciences also, astronomy especially, W'ore. cultivated 
with ardou^ . . * * 

At length the end of thjs great man approacjied.* Theimriie- 
diale cause of his de^i.is wrapt in mystery. He*had been 
recommended to take a^ftmg dose of mercury (his inflrpiities for 
some time had been neither few nor light): \vas it too strong for 
his constitution to support: So at least.tlioughUsome*-T. 8 o trveii 
h» appeared to suspect. If a deed of darkness was uctii|illy cpnit 
matted, the veil which coVers it will noi berai^tiikiit fliis Hfe; the 
perpetrators and their motives are ^novCn only to the Omniscient. 

• At the queen’s entreaty, the prelate Zatuski visiteU'Tiim on his 
deathbed, to recommend him to make his wjll, Bishop,” lie 
replied, ** 1 am surprised that a man of your sense sinmid argue 
thus. ''Can you expect any good thing from *1116 times we live 
in?••Look at the inundation of vice, tlic coiitagiAn of folly, and 
tell me Aether you seriously believe our las! Vishes will be re¬ 
garded, Unhappy monarch! wliiie^ living, our commands,are 
disobeyed;*—disiul, will they be listened to more readily?” 

** On Corpus Christ!* day,” says Zalnski—a day which singularly * 
enough was the one also of hw bhlh and election-^'' he accepted the 
sacrifice of dying; more willingly than twibn ly»thrce .years preeeding be 
had accepted that offeigping.'’ On that solcimi dHy,,^wi|lt^t a ftmr- 

niiui^*he .iaid down his'me and qwn in CTtchange for atidth#-ljlf£« and, 
as*l most flrmly htjlieve, fl^aiiother crown,’' * . * 4> ^ 

It is^me cunsolfttion to findHliat his last ilki^s the 

Polea to a the blessii]^ they were abl>i|t <Xa lose. AII. 

Warsaw flot^^V^'^th^church to celebraie thedodwki atuiiversary 
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of lasViirtli a\id accession—little dreaming, however^ that his lust 
“ hour wh| come—and to ^pray God for his restoration to health. 
When informed of the circumstance* he was aflected, but be had 
np wish that their prayer should be granted. The moment bo 
expired; the sun had disappeared below the h 9 .riza^* and a tem¬ 
pest arose, so sudden* so extraordinary* so fearful* diat an eye 
witness could not find words to describe it. 


“ With this Atlas,** adds the good rhetorifcal bishop, ** in my eyes at 
least—may I proye a false prophet l^tbe republic itself has fallen. Thus 
wc seem not so much to have lost him, as to have descended with him 
to the tomb. He wore the crowm so os to confer more lustre on ;thc 
regal dignity than he rcceived from it. It might be truly said that our 
country and our glory lie in tiic same sepulchre with him. At least I 
have but too much rehson to fear oup power has passed away fur ever. 
The j'l'icf al this mournful intelligence is universal. The inhabitants 
weep as *they.accost one another in the street; those who are less 
affected arc not less frightened at the fate reserved for us. What grief 
was ever niOre natural ? Fie was perhaps the first king under whose 
reigirnut one drop of blood was shed in reparation of his own wrongs. 
He had but one fault—^lie was not immortal. Born for tb^universe, be 
lived oul'y for his country. Many ages will elapse before sfth a present 
will be •vouchsafed to’the world:—an exc^lcntand great man, a mar¬ 
vellous nssomblagc •of the 'best qualities vfhicjii we should not believe 
nature could produce in the same person unless slie had once astonished 
the world Vvith the prodigy * 

'Rie biifhop was Imt too true a. prophet. John 111. wax the 
last, independent princoK^if the country; with him ended PoHch 
greatitels. A^prey, first to the Swede*'.then to the Russian, her 
firi^t magistrate was in 'fact *but the firet of slaves. Frederic 
Augustus, Augustus 111.* and Stanislas Poniatowski reigned only 
at the nod of the Autocrat. 

Great as 'were alilte the talents and virtues of Sobieski*. impar¬ 
tial biography.canuot conceal his defects. No ti^n Better under¬ 
stood the interests of Poland* and to do him ihWely justice^ no 
man ever held theib 'dearer; but in his internal administration we 


fiiid^a degree of feebleness, of weakness even* not to foe expected 
in otic of his vigorous understanding. Was it that he saw the 
,hopeleS^ie^ of attempting the refj^neratkm of Poland? This 
seeihs jdie more probable from the failure of his efiorts to give 
due to the.ciown By rendering it hereditary. Yet there 

is Ifttld^i^bt that had be acted with as-tnu^h demioit'in the 
ci^inet:^tr the fidd* he might haveachiev^ somediing* perhaps 
rnttoh^^and thereby have done his penple’^nore real servii^ than. 
By tiAlbis yiqtoripar. But non omma posstidtos omne$; the ^ory of 
.a liero, a patr^ atid a .philmmpher* is enough ^ 

The .weakness king in private lament- 


t 
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able. Who but must smile with as miicb coiitempt i^iaps aar^ 
pity to see him bend so humbly before tlte Maria Ca> 

siniira } who but must wonder at his pitifill hUtniiiess as to the 
real charact^ of that unprincipled womans We say linprincipled, 
and we eoula adaueef proofs enough that the epithet is but justly 
ap])licd; let one suffice.* When married to Sobipski, her second 
husband, she had been a, widow three weeks, '^riicre, as in the 
case of Denmark’s queen, the funeral baked meats might well 
have been served at the marriage table. What lAit infatuation— 
ayd infatuation too admitting of no excuse—must have prevented 
him from perceiving that a woman so ready to forget, and outrage 
tlie memory of a man so strongly devoted to her as Radziwil had 
been, was not wortlry of a second love—that*lnstead of being the 
solace, she would be the curse of his existence. Wh|it wonder * 
that she should make that existence so wrctqh'cd—that she should 
betray the second husband as she bad insulted the iirs.t—she 
should pour the venom of Jicr own breast into the bosoms gf her 
children, and sow' the seeds of the shameful dissensions which 
happened*betweeii Alexander and Janies before the herd had lain 
dead twenty'four hours f May not the luihappiums .of the king 
be traced to this first |mf\ most fatal error ? . If eternal justice 

HI ie this ball,” is thei^ not retribution in this? We dare not 
pronouiu*e, but we are sure that hist(j^'y and biography are equally 
pictures of the moral justice of heaven,• . * . • * 


9 * * 

• Aht. Xn.~l. La Grande Semaine' des Polonau^ou -Ifutoire 
des Memorabfes Journees de la Revolution de Vrirsovie; traduil 
du Poionais, par un Polonais. Paris. IS.'JI. -^^vo. 

(2.*XAc Polish Caute. Speech of the Marquis Wielopohki at the 
Public Dinner given at the Crown and Anchor on the 01 h of 
larch, 1831. Translated from the Prenqh^M?!. 8vo. London. 

3. La Question Polonaise, par Lucien de St, -Pinnin, Hndiant cn 

Droit, Paris. 1831. 8vo. • • 

« 

We have seen in the preceding article the almost prophetic de¬ 
nunciations which the misgovernnicnt of anciettt Poland andtlie 
tlisunion of her nobles elUcited centuries ago from sonie best, 
patriots of that*country, from Casiniir, SoDieskb and 

•oUiers. , These w^e too. truly verified in the* «oui|ie. ol; tlie 
Eighteenth century, ^her Swede, and the Saxon, tlt<rfiu)^^,jybe 
’;Aust{ian, and the Prussian, nay even the Otloifi^, ^^e EltAr- 
nately cu&ri;e4 and ^lled in by the various facials* la j^lerfere m 
the‘tntestipe:eimtroj(er8ies of the counter, and to liestow on Poland 
successive khigs, supported by foreign swQrci^. Ap4 when the 
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^notecih^ thus invoked wa9 felt as a ypke, and the nation winced 
under it« another po,Mrer was appealed to, and another e<|tialty dhin- 
leresied protection rej^ily Obtained. Bnt: never viroiild the pioiul 
iiMgnateS agree to look among themselves and^ in ^eir own in¬ 
coherent institiitioiAB for the oaiises and the remedy of so miwiy 
evils. Had Poland ^earnestly taken this “wiser course^ she might 
have filled in Europe the station which/>Russia has since attained, 
but she let the opportunity escape her, and we see the conse¬ 
quences. At last, the partitions came, and it was *ltot till long 
after the first of those flagitious transactions, when Poland wns 
reduced to one-half of its former extent, that an attempt was 
made to alter the defeclivo laws of tlie country, by the constitution 
of May, 1. That constitution, however, came too late; it only 
served to vshed a lustre over the funerals of Poland, a lustre w hich 
w'as heightened by the resistance of the gallant Koacinsako and his 
conipHuions in anus. Poland ceased to exist as a natidh.' The 
romantic exertions of the emigrant Polas, their devotion to France, 
their hopes of Bonaparte’s interference in favour of Poland, their 
repeated' disappointments, somewhat soothed at last by the esta¬ 
blishment o£ tire Diidiy of Warsaw at th$ peace of Tilsit in 1807. 
the conquest of ihat duchy by the Rusjiiy^ armies in 1813 after 
Napoleons retreat; and, lastly, the erection of this same portion 
of ancient Polaiul into a kingdom by the Emperor Alexander in 
T815 j. all these \icissitudcs have been narrated and conunented 
upon ill a former article of this review’. We then observed thatthe 
great obs'iacle Uie tranquillity of Pulanlf and the satisfaction of 
tlie Poles consisted in the placing of the crown of a small consti¬ 
tutional kingdom on the brow of the absolute Sovereign of an 
iiiunen.se adjacent empire, between which and Poland feelings 
of national ciUiiity, kept alive by frequent anc^ cruel warfare, Jiud 
existed for ages. A*i Emperor of Russia, even vfltli the best in¬ 
tentions toward.sftjie Poles, would necessa;ily be induenced'wy 
the interests, the piejiftlices, and the pride of his natural subjects, 
and the same hand which governs with absolute sway forty mil¬ 
lions' of men, could hardly direct the constitutional mdvcinciit of 
a sniilll neighbouring sthte with fhe delicacy its complicated ma- 
chinery rj^iiifCs* As it was, the contact of the two gdvenimeuts 
, forcedmight be cothpared ^thc joggiiig of 
the pdf midtre Uky th’o side of the pot de fer inj^he^rench fabuli^. 
The ie^taace ef^fiungtiry beiftg attached to dm crowfi^bf Attstrra 
ha» behn^aJfe^|ell|' but we consider the t#o l^ses as;by no means . 
simitar* Th^conftitutioft of Hungary isTeddal, the pcasant^.-,are 
siyfs; Hungary an ancient and>pdwerfd|.paf^^rfthe heredi- 
taM|[l^^inion8 of the Emperor,—^there is ho'I'ccedll^d^hostility 
it'and the other j(Sai1N)^ there is no prepoh^^ltitg mass 
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in the asseiubiage of slates wbicli coiistilnte tlte Austrian• 
which swallows up the iiiieresls of the .the Geruian iui4 

tcrest is felt, it is tfUe, as the interest of th§ Cpurt# but it is uot 
supported by'the blind instruinentaiily of forty willit^s uf sub¬ 
jects. The jjrettdbr ffeft of the Austrian dorainionsis inhabited 
bv various Sclavoniaii races, as jealous of tlwfir cii|toins and local 
aitd iniintcipal precedents .as the Hungarians themselves. I'iic 
crown of Austria cannot Uierefore be considered as autoc.ratical in 
the same scufln as that of Russia. The chivalry of Uinigary have 
lot^ mustered under the imperial standards, and the i^ecollections 
of many a hard-fought field serve to keep alive thefr hereditary 
loyalty. But the Polish armies have never yet met the Russians 
on the field of battle but as foes, *aiid fifteen* years peace could 
hardly prove sufficient to obliterate tlie mcnieiitos of five centu/ies. 

Oginski states that the Eniperoj' Alexander told hini in confi¬ 
dence, that, he had met with “ many obstacles at Vienna” ta tl*c re¬ 
establishment of the kingdoin of Poland. These obstacles spyaiig 
mainly from a natural Jealousy of the additional power which 
would thus accrue to the Russian crown, rather more we Suspect, 
at least on the. part of the Austrian and Prussian cabinets, than 
from zeal for Polish inde|lenden€e, and .we are Voiifirtned in this 
itlea by seeing it stateef ktfqt a counter-project was proposed and 
discussed in the Congress of a fourth partition of l^olattd, that -is 
to say of the Duchy of Wal'saw^ betweeii.tlie, thret powers, iJ'his 
vi(pttld have been a final blow to all jhc hopes of ihc Polish 
patriots. Alexander resisted the proposal firmly^.aiid Vsw prti- 
bably supported by France and England in his‘view df the subject, 
ds being an expedient preferjable to the total anniliiltflion of Po- 

* land. That there was policy in this determination gt Alexander, 
that,he had in View the addition of power to his crow'n, by being- 
inadc'to rule over thd two great Sclavoniaii nations, there can be 
nojl^bt, but it ik also certain fimt at that period he was kindly 
and liberally inclined towards the Poles, and wc nave good autho¬ 
rity for stating that he- never looked so much lat his ease ai^d in 
such a floy df spirits us when mixing in Polish .society at Warsaw. 
Persons vi5io had an qpportuuity of observing him both there and^ 
at St. Petersbtirgh, were struck with the change ui his count^nan^' 
when he returned to his,.o*Cu Russian capital, where he appeared 
^thoughtful, feservlld, a^d almost gloomy. AlexaiiacS^-nsiu klso 

some faumes of %icorpyrating Lkliuania with the itew king- 
dtmi, hopes which pesbups he cottld ndt have feilize^ withpot 
woundibg the pride anS ineurring the animadveriwdb Rus¬ 

sian ttcmle.sf hn$the disappoinvnent was bitterly felt by iie Poles. 

• Secret societies .formed at VVarsapr and iii| oBier paris ol 
Poland* haviii^Jfot focir object tlie future emaneipation uf all the 
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•'a»ucull»jproviitrcs of tbp kingdom. A spirit of mistrust and hos¬ 
tility was .thus fo8|<^red kr the breasts of the Polish people towards 
their Kiissiuii ueighbbiirs and fellow 5ubjects> and all prospects of 
cbrdiality between 'the two nations were at an enti. At last the 
Russian conspiracy , of lb25 broke out, a'6id aSthodigh it was not 
proved tliat tfa^ l^oHsh secret societies had been engaged in it, jet 
it is now admitted that they had knowledge of it, and that several 
of their nieinbers had interviews at Kiiow with Pcstel, Mouravieff 
and others of tlie Russian conspirators.^ The Poles say that 
being made acquainted with the views of the latter, which went 
the length of establishing (absurd it must sound to,all men in tH'eir 
.senses) a republic in Russia! tliey, the Poles,, conceived a just 
contempt for the plot and the plotters, and deteitnioed to have no 
further conucctioii with theiii.f They did not, however, reveal 
the Russian conspiracy against the imperial government, and for 
this, one of them, Krzy 2 anowski, was afterwards sentetj^ced to un¬ 
dergo a correctional piinishnieiit. . f 

Bnt the circumstance which aggravated the soreness felt by the 
. Poles of Wai'saw, and whidi may be considered as having led 
ultimately to .the late revolution, was the appointment of Con- 
staiitiiic as comm}indcr-iu-chief of the Polish army. This was a 
great error in Alexander, who must bavsT been perfectly well ac¬ 
quainted Vith his hi other’s tem{>er and disposition. In fact, the 
principal gravnmeif of the Polish cliar^s falls upon that arbitrary 
personage, who seems to.^have been a most unlit man to rule ovfr 
a .spirit<Kbaud,prpud people; we say ruk, because although Coh- 
siantiiie was Miumihally nothing more than generalissimo of the 
Polish anAyil yet he had, especially since the death of the £ni- 
peror’s Lieutenant Zayonezek, in 1826, monopolized by degrees 
the authority of a Viceroy .-interfering capriciously in civil ^and 
n iminul matters. , ' 

We shall no'\flt give our readers a concise state^nt of the l^ljsh 
grievances by rofesrkig, seriatim, to the various articles lif the 
Constitution of 1815 which have been infringed at different times. 

iPwas provided by Art 10, that the Russian troops which 
might 4afve.occasion to pass through the ter^tory of the kingdom, 
-‘wnr^ to be entife}y>Ht the charge of ffie Russian treasury; Russian 
rcgitpeiits, have been stationed at Warsaw and- in its 
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%c the Keinie of November Isat* * v 

t lt\iiAieiiUirhaM«LfRet, that the Poles had on occasions caleola^ on t|te ^ 
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vicinity fo? years j)a8t, and have been lodgei^ and su|>j)li«j/ with 
necessaries at the expense of the inimbitunis. - • 

^\rt. 16 guarantees the liberty of the press, ftie lfitter being sub-^ 
jeet to the lawi^for tlie repression of its abuse. ’ During the last 
twelve years a fitrict censorship lias been established. 

Articles 18 tq contiri|ji the old principle— nemiiiem captivaH 
permittemus nisi jure victum; individuals could not be arrested, 
except in the cases and under the forms provided for by the Jaw, 
the motives of their arrest to be signiJied in writing to tlu* prisoner, 
who was to be brought within three days before the proper au> 
thorky. and if found innocent, to be iininediately discharged; bail 
vvas also admitted for oifences not capital. I'hosc provisions, 
however, have been repeatedly violated; persofts have-been de¬ 
tained in prison without being brought to trial, olhers.navc been 
brought before military courts, under the pietepcc that they had 
been at one time military men, which is the case of most people 
of the better classes in the country. In cases where the proper 
court acquitted a prisoner, the hitler has been sent before another 
tribunal, and another, until a senteiiae has been obtahuAJ ac¬ 
cording to the wishes of the executive. It is true that the'fnde- 
pciidence and inviolability of the judges were guarautecd; blit in 
some instances these iim^itratcs have been removed fropi one 
court, where they were foulld acting in opposition to government, 
to some oUier district, where tttey bpcame comparatively iuefficieift. 

ArUfil secures to every Pole the liberty iilf travelling am^ of rq- 
iiiovTng his property at pleasmre, but of lAte years ^Mssports \v.ere 
only obtained wjtli the greatest diflicifUy,’;wnd in many instances, 
altogether refused. Travellers arriving at Warsavv V,ero taken 
dkect to the Grand Duke’s residence of Bclyidcre, tliei'o.to wait 
for an audience from Constantine and to ^swer his interrogatories. 

Articles 39,91—93, Iftft at the disposal of the King llje revenues 
of the sta^, raised conformably t<f the budget, which lyas to be voted 
h,y theTDiet every four years. But the details oT\hc expenditure 
have never been submitted to the Diet, and although the minist^ 
of finances regulated his department wifli proper economy, yet he 
was obliged to submit to superior orddrs, and part of the revcitucs 
passed info improper hands. From papers found* in the police 
office, it rcaittits that a sum o#‘^000 florins or abqttt'.£k5p storj^. 
per diem was paid V$ infpjtucrs, who had become the pekt of 
society at Warsaii^ Lodhs wei^ also g^dnted by the frl^ury ter 
unpruidpled speculators, never repaid 'either capital or^jij^' 
terest. It wbuld appear as if the Emperor himself w^ qat aware 
of this' mUjlpplicatiop of the public monies*, . * . . 

Art. 47—46, pr^^rfbep Im responsibiiityWif ministers and su¬ 
perior offici^rs ofllicrstate. But this principle*becamemuU it| grac- 
JVOL. VII. MO. xivl 
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■ • tice, \_ud when the last Diet bad the boldness to impeav;h some of 
the niihlsters, it >vas dissolved, apd no further notice taken of the 
Recusation. c' 

Art. 87 says, the Pict ought to be assembled once every two 
years, and yet from 1820 to 1825, none ^wasecodvoked. Since 
N icholas’s accession only one Diet has been assembled. 

Art. yj declares that the debates sliaU be public. However, 
an ortloiinance, dated Tebruary, 1825, abolished their publicity. 
This was llic'only illegal act which AleKander sigijed himself. 

Art. 110 and 11 i limit the nomination of senators or members 
of the upper house to the class of persons paying 2,000 florins or 
1,200 francs direct taxes. In a country like Poland, this condi¬ 
tion was essential to the dignity and iudcpeiidcnce of tlic senate, 
apd to the support of the conservative or aristocratic principle; 
and yet by .u singular inconsistency it was violated the year before, 
last, and civil oflicers were named seiiatons, who had no income 
hut the (.'mohunruts of their oflice. 

All. 1J5—137, prescribed the fdrmation of a municipal council 
in cNi^ry palatinate or province of the kingdom,* for the purpose of 
elert'iig the civil .oflicers, controlling the local expenditure, mak¬ 
ing ihe electoiAl lists,. &c. This was a provision truly constitu¬ 
tional, and highly creditable to the frgipiers of the charter. Wilh- 
• out mfinicipal rights there can be no- political liberty. Of late 
yt‘.ars, however, this nrovision was also infringed on in the ii 


instance 


► infringed 

ul the palalinale of Kalis);, one' of the eight into which tlm king¬ 
dom iili divided. It happened that the members of this profince 
vyerc the strongest ojipositicuiists in the Diet, and the palatinate of 
Kahsi; vt-vis.un this account deprived of its general council! 

A council of legislation, composed of members of tlie Diet and 
of. the senate, liad been .appointed to revise or remodel the civil 
ami criminal Igws of Uie country. The council was slow in its 
hi hours, entr.usted the details to men destitute of iegisladve iiifor- 



flcAnolmdy. The project of a law of divorce waS particularly 
objected Ip, atsd was rejected iti the last Diet by a majopty of 69 


votes. 
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Arti^, prdvidcs for llie foimatioa of avmilitij: for the internal 
mmiity of the ,country« This force, j&t<wever, was never organ- 
izedt * • *, *1, ' ** 

^uch^rd the complaints q( violation of the charti^^', as stated 
by the .Poles'tlifiinseivg.s. JEven making alioyyant;e some ex- 
ag^ratiou,4t‘is evident that there were s.i^cjbnt, grounds for dis- 
ftaQsfaction, ^ The constitution of I8)5ji i^^h perhaps not tM 
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best possible, would, had it been faithfully'observed, ba\yi>alLis 
hi'd most reasonable men. It b true tjhat yiitty siiU 

existed, who, looking back to the formula,|ydO]|^endenee and 
inti grit) oftlie kingdom^ would pever bavp H'i^QUt making 

attempts to i^>uiyte the vast pioviiices have* for half 

u ci'iitury been annexed to tlie Russian^ }All4tnan> and Prus¬ 
sian dominions, improbable as these expectation^ may appear^ 
the-} were entertained by sanguine men, and secret societies, as- 
-we have already observed^ w'crc formed to i'urtbev their views. 
This of itself would have been suthcieul to obstruct the progress 
of conciliation, and the establishment of cordial relations between 
Russia and Poland. But the conduct of the Russian delegates 
at Warsaw, and especially of Constantine, incics^sed these dilHcul- 
lies tenfold. • , 

'l'i>e latter alienated the army by his capricious sevc|ity,*and by 
his gross and insulting conduct, wiiicii, it is slated, was' carric^ so 
far as uettiafiy to strike oflicers of rank in presenci* of tlu-ir men, 
a thing unheard of in any o4iier, military iiution in Rurope. It 
was among the young olHccrs that the late revolt broke oiv^ and 
oven now that the cause has become uatiunul amqng iilQ the 
educated ejasses, yet its warmest and most deteruiiaed champions 
are undoubtedly to be foutul iti the ranks of that army, embit¬ 
tered by traditional recoltbctions aud exasperated by redout ill- 
treatment. * ^ ^ 

. In spbuking of tlie inauuer in tvhich the'revolutiou of Warsaw 
broke out, we cumiot but yleplore the aeft of violery;e aiTilvcii- 
gcance that aceotupariiod it. The ii|i)veipent was' no doubt pre¬ 
cipitated by impetuous students and suballefn ofliicer.s,Avii(’i1oui the 
eyn*currence of the liighci* and more iuAueiitial classixs^ tiiis is 
admitted by the JMarqiiis W’ielopolsk^ himself in tiiv speech. 
“ In eviery nation,” says^ he, there are the young who arejmr- 
ried too rapidly away, the mature who’pursue the pi'oper pace, 
and and debilitated who march too slowly.” Therefore 

it is essential that ** the mature” should direct important nalionai 
' movements, and this has proved, as we earnestly hope it will con¬ 
tinue to prove, the salvation of France during the last crisis. •'J'he 
taking' away the lives of Russiap oflicers of rank w|iom the insur¬ 
gents met singly in the streeis^i* Warsaw, is also a matter of deep 
regret. Several of tl^'sc individuals had rendered themsblgeir Sb-; 
noxious to the Poles, it iiijlluc, but othersyvere merely doing dnty 
withdka gurrisojfj^nd their oitl^ crime was iliat of being Ku^iaii 
officers.'* '.^Two Polish gc^erats were also murdered,yfn<||pseflti’ 

• ^ • • i 

^ * Tlie following are- tbev ikynca of Ihe officers kiiledan the night of the S9th u 
NovcmtierGeneraU flaukc, Trenibicfci, Sieinitiitkowski, JSIttOier, r»lot;ki 

•mm2 
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jiiciif^are acknowledged to have been patriotic, one of whbm, Stanis¬ 
laus P0forki,being.4iiiawarc of the extent or object of tlie insurrection, 
>vas endeavouring, us in duty boun^, to quell the tiiuiult, and the 
Wier, (General JSowicki, whose name in his i-eply to the challenge 
being mistaken for that of the Russian. General liCwicki, was 
killed by one of his own friends. Sevepl Polish regiments fought 
against their hmthreh on the first day, although they subsequently 
joined the popular cause, after Con'stantiiae’s retreat, 'riio con¬ 
duct of the last-mentioned personage during the insuiTcction, ap¬ 
pears to have been marked by a singular want of fesohitiou and 
of presence of mind, w'hich, notwithstanding his personal bravery 
in the field proved on former occasions, must, be fatal to his cha¬ 
racter as a cunimandiiig officer, it is positively asserted that 
widi his Russian troops and the Polish regiments that remained 
faithful to' him, he might have quelled the insurrection befoie il 
had,^assumed a imtional character. However this inay be, he 
repiaiiied inactive for four days outside of Warsaw'^ a'nd it w'us 
only on the 3d of December that tile Polish troops, tired out with 
his vacillations, left him to return to that capital. 

Inutile aubsequent conduct of the Polish councils, until iho 
beginning of hoS»tilities, we-think we have [>erceived, as elsewhere, 
two principles at >vork, one prudent,',cautious, and moderate, and 
the otlier, ra.sli, reckless, and intemperate. These tvvr> principles 
ii?;iy be styled tin? Oroni&des and tlrj Ariinaiiesof modern liberty. 
Unfortunately the latter spirit is'^too apt to gain the preponderance 
ill rcvblutious. The"'spirit of the Hubs, and the meddiii% of 
students in grave deliberati'/e questions, must always prove mis- 
'cbievouif'lo the cause of rational freedom. Among military men, 
also, in jicveral countries of the Continent, there are but too inaAy 
whose notions of patriotism and liberty are strangely associated 
with visions of conquest and of military (Sway and license, which 
anomalies ’they reconcile together in the*.* heads by a series of 
sophisms such e» these, namely.: that *hc forms of libeN'y rnu$t 
become the same for ail nations; that they arc to be of the last 
approved Prciich manufacture; and that the French liberals 
beij^ig entrusted with the high mission of planting liberty ajl over 
the world, th^r armed propagandists have therefore a right to in- 
vtqrf^irc whefeyer dissatisfaction iskticriugi and even toatirit w'hcre 
it ^ieat‘'dorman1;. Sentiments like these h^ve been publicly pro¬ 
claimed,, to the astonishment of the soW part of the community, 
by men of"no obsciri'e names, by .enthusiasts young and did. A 
more absul^d or mischievous creed calmot possibly imagined. 

- ——. I . .. I . — ..I.. .. — ...» . ■■■■..-. . . . 

and Now^tki K Celonch $«ss*and MiecUzewski, .lud the .Vice-President LubnidiiU. 
tieiiernls Dy««ow and Fe..ch «rcre wounded.—See "vLa* Grande Scmainc des Po. 
• lunaist” p» , ' 
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If acted upon, it would lead to a succession of'revolutlou'f, dis- 
ineiiiberincnts of countries, and M'ars, until a^tlie vsorld, all 
Europe at least, becanie constituted under di)<fform of goveriS|| 
ineiit,* wliicli ^vould in all probability, be a* new military des¬ 
potism like th^ oi* Napoleon, who in some way or other is still 
evidently the patron saintpf most of these pseudp-liberals. It 
has been gravely asserted that the liberties of France are not safe 
so long os there exists one absolute monarchy in Europe; nay, sO 
long as there is an hereditary aristocracy of wealth* and influence 
in any one country.* Now tliisis really going too far. We do not 
think we have|much chanCe of seeing, in our dtij-s, republican in¬ 
stitutions prevailing in Russia, Austria or Bobetniu, Hungary or 
Croatia, or in Turkey; and therefore* the cons(l]uciicc^\vould be, 
that we must reconcile ourselves ta pass the remain,der«of oiu 
lives amidst an incessant war of principles. 

In order to show that wc do dot exaggerate the views ol the 
ultra-liberal or movemetd par^', we will quote, out of a thousand, 
one passage of the pamphlet which stands third at the head of 
this article, written by a law student at Paris :— ' ^ 

** As, long as the other nations that sympathise,with* regenerater 
France shall not have overthrown the despodsm which weighs upui. 
them, France will he in a critical state of transition, in vvhich sl|e ought 
not to remmn. It is therefoAi a matter of njjccssity that she should assist 
every ’where the rising of the misses ^that wish J^o 6>T1ohj her examp^' i 
she must proclaim a war of principles on which Jer own existence depenth 
In dl-der to live free and happiy, she ought te associate all#>thei*natto*n8 
to a partnership of her new institutions; ahe must raise'theut to her'owr 
levyl, she must iihprcss on them her own movement, in a wosd* she,mu$\ 
egrry every •where thought and dvUization at the point tf the'hayonct .*'— 
La Question Polonaise, p. 9. ^ . * ,.* 

\Vc*«should be ashamed to confound the cau^c of Polish in- 
depend^e with the monstrous system of political,e‘thics above 
yxpo^tStr Since the svrord has-been drawn froHVtlie scabbard on 
the batiks of the Vistula, we have admired the gallantry and de¬ 
termination of tltat brave nation, and sincerely trust that their re¬ 
sistance may be the means of finally obtaining for them the objecUi 
of their Jong-cherished Hopes, the estabiishmeHt.ol; their national 
independence on a solid basii»,^nd a free constitution. ^By tl^eii 
own heroic efforts, ^ngld^,and unsupported, thify hav^^^lready 
achieved so.m^i as tG»m8pire us: with coiifidencc thab they, will 
fiiiaV^*accompl^ thesle $b}ects„ evCivif left to theni^lves 
These eHfprts, bowjsvcr, have gtv^u th: lu so much*thj| j^^tei 
claim to the active and immediate, but ffieudjy ^meoiation o; 

- ^ - 

* See possini the speeihef‘efsMM. Lafayette, Mougtann, Lainarque, jnd (^o., iitx 

the coluams oi the NnUmal, Constitutionnel, Hnd Cqpmer Franeaist * 
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GrcarJPritain and France in their favour. Ix;t us hope that the 
ancient sjinputh^s of the distinguished statesman uho now diictls 
liiC Biitish couDcIi^, have been avsaWened Ih favour of oppressed 
Poland, and enlisted his poweiful adsoeacy injlierYouse.* 

We shall now conclude this short article" on the Polish question 
by giving some statistical notes on the'piesent social and econo« 
nncai condition of Poland, wliitli w<i extract from an elaboiale 
statement In Or. It. /ajdlei, a Polish writer, which appeared in 
a recent Italian journui. 

“ The kingdom of Poland is divided into eight p.d8tinatcs; iii.,Ma- 
sovia, Cracow, Sandnriiir, Kalisz, Lublin, Plotsk, and An^stowa. The 
popuifttinn, accoiding tf> the last census in 1829, was (cxthisivc of the 
array) 4,081^,290, vihich may be thus classed: — 


" tk ’tr teoerat tacts 

TI)o rtjl .. 0,000,000 

111 Hiistiiu(.k4, from tlie 
o.iHtciji pints uf nuciciit Pu> 

l»id . 100,000 

Litliuai)iaii» . <200 000 ' 

(ji’riu.O'V .. JOO.OOO 

Jews ,,,t. . . 10b,000 

' 4,000,000 


liti then icUs'wn 

nKiiirfn r'atliolics... 3,400,000 


OrnkCliuich . 100,000 

Liithnrans. loO.OOO 

CvJ'mists. 3,000 

JiWH . 4fK1.(K)0 

Olhet Slots . 5,000 


4,060,000 


“ Tl)| population of the toivns is to th*.t of the country as one to five. 
Employed in agricultuie, there are hotiscboldeis . 1,871,239 

. Their families and servants . . .'.2,221,188 

Manufnttuteri,.\ . Ii0,377 

TlA.Mr families . 35b,03G 

'Traticsmen. 49,888 

Thrsftiajuilips. ...... 131,33 


Landed proprietors .. 1,205 * 

Copyholders . . . .. 1,886 

Freeholders in towns.. . . . 41,654 

Persons'otnployed under government , . 8,414 

Patients in tLe*\592 public hospitals. ^,376* 

, Prisoncis in’ the 76 prisocus . 7,926 


V The propoition between the nobles and the plebeians is as one to 
Ihiftceu. 

** According to a verification made Jby the senate in 1824, there w^re 
in tjte kingdom 12 princes, 71 counts, aiU 20 barons, besides the inferior 
dr untitrsd nobility. . ' 

_ _ _ _ _ _ __-——— 

• The limits to which this article Is neressaJly confined, prevent ns from'euJcring 
into k variety other conuderatioos which the «tibtoQt naturally sitgg^Vis. Wc fovi 
the Ic'S re^t, httweier, in aJwUiniog from further dhrnswon at piesent, iu conse¬ 
quent e of nn<iing,shi'c« this atftcle W8> wrftten, that thu Vihele qiteshon has been t.iken 
up, and iriMteq <i« Jfwtd, wiiha leaning in f.ivour of the Vtofes certainly, which w seryf 
natunj. hut at the name tuns with gieat talmitevs anh tem|tenmce, in n pamphlet < u- 
titlcil Thou.;hU*on t^ic Fmseat Aspect ot Foreign Affairs/* pahlishcil by Ridgway. 
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Tlie'city of Wgfsaw i-eck<Mied, in ISIS, <>nlf 80,000 inj/brtant^j 
it now' amounts to 140,000, besides the garrjh^, 'I'Jle* provincial 
towns are Lublin, having 13,400 j Kalisch, •la^nK); Hotsk, 0,‘i00, 
&c. The poDulation of the kingdom has been ihei’cosing since ISlo^nt 
the rate of 1 (Jii,00p in^viduals every year. * / 

“ It appears from Dr. Rodccki’s statistical tables published at Warsaw, 
in 1830,—that there arc Jbws in almost every town f>f tlui kingdom of 
Poland I that in 14 of theses their number is equal to that of the Chris¬ 
tians, while Iq 114 it is greater: in three, the inhabitants are either 
all Jews, or dimost entirely so. In Warsaw alone they muster 2fe,000. 
Their nuntb«r « fast increasing. They monopolize almost all tra<le, to 
the exclusion-of the Christian population. The government has cmli a- 
voured to check this evil, bat with little success and with this, view 
Professor 0faiarini has been employcil* in tiauslajing the Thalmud, ami 
in laying down a plan of reform for that singularpeoplc.'^ 

“ The Catholic religion being that of the great-majority tlTtljc’lving- 
doin, is'tinder the special protection of the ^oxa*timent, Without infritid¬ 
ing, however, on the public freedom of other forms of worship, mm on the 
equality of individuals of evosy epmmunion in the enjoyment of civil 
rights. The Catholic hierarchy consist^ of the Archbishop of ^WnrMiw, 
primate of the kingdom, and eight bishops, one foi:,eacli ifdaiiMate; 
There are i,638 parish churches, 117 auxiliary ones. 6 colleges'] 1 semi¬ 
naries, 151 male convents,* and 29 female.- In 1H19, Po|« Pius \ 11. 
suppressed by a bull 31 mafe convents and. 13 female. The number 
of the clergy of the Latin Catholic Church is 2.740. The (irwek 
Catholics have a bishop at Oiieliu, 287 pariah rlrtirchcs, one senymny, 
and five male convents. Tliclr pJicsts amount to 3:» i, T'herc are, W 
Ales, six churches of the Rmso-Crcck conuirunion under the turisdittion 
of the Bishop of Minsk, 29 Luthcran^ud .9 Ciilvkiist Xirches,•having 
their respective consistories, 2 of the sect of Philippines, ;27>^♦ynagog«e^, 

• and 2 Mabomedan mosques with their imams! • 

The University of Warsaw was founded in 181(5 in diija of that of 
Cracow, and it wmsists of five faculties, nkving 48 profcsvsdrs, and about 
750 sC^ents. There dre besides at Warsaw four lyceuips, besides other 
schmjjWTSunday schools fur mechanics, and girls’ schooj* In the provinces 

* are 11 palatine schools and 14 district ones. ln*lall the kingdom there 

are J756 professors or teachers, nearly 30,000 students, and about 11,000 
female pupilf. . \ * 

" In all chief towns of palatinates there are civil and criinimd courts, 
besides commissions of Jieace in every district. The two courts* of 
peal and the simreme cour|^.flksembie at Warsaw.* The senate takes 
cognizance o4 onenAs against the state; there are also a anurt idf cora- 
mq-ce and a territorial qgi^ ' • . 

• S>'*Tbc arm^^(K)nsisted, in 1830, of eighf remments of Idfuntty of the 
lifiei besides the guards, four fegimcnts of light infantry^eigbt regiments 
of cavalfy, besides the yagers <rf thvguarri, two brigad^ ofjk>ot artillery, 
and two ditto of horse, a corps ofi engineers, .dcc.,fin aU^0,6oo men.. 

- - . - ...i/va . M _ ^ . 

• ' ■ -- 

* S«e No. XII. of tills Beview*^ 
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'.riie and foutidcry are at Warsaw. Tbei’e are two fty.tresses in 

the kingdom, Zaniosk and Modlin. Every individual from 20 to 30 
years of age is suhj;;^t to military service, except iu cases of exemption 
piWvided hy the law. ^'^he two new military schools, formed in 1823, 


Arar W'^arsaw, have educated already 7,000 pupils. 

Tlie budget of 1827 consisted as follows * 

' Receipt. * Florins.* 

Direct taxes.. 17,646,632 

Indirect ditt>... 40,686,630 

fneome of national lands and forests .... 7,048,263 

Income fiom tolls and rates on bridges, roads, &c.- .3,769,93.5 , 
Receipt from mines, mint, prisonci’s labour, &e. 2,837,600 

Total 71,988,102 

Expenses. Florins. 

cWd list reduced in 1822, from 2,324,70.5 to . 1,508,150 

Vicc-roy, senate, council of state ...... 924,609 

Ministry of public instruction and religious worship 3,831,821 

DiljO of justice . . .‘. 2,528,301 

Ditto of interior or home department . . . . 3,178,909 

Ditto-of war . 30,927,795 

Ditto of hnanccs ... . . . .5,155,936 

Secretaryship of state . ^.‘ . . . 223-,000 

,Superior eentrabauthpritics ... r ... . 944,965 

Commissions of admilustration in the Palatinates 3,666,.526 

Peusions, repair of rodds, public buildijigs . , 11,422,007 5 

Extruordiiini'ies,.. 1,866,410 

('bargee on separate administrations .... 2,837,600 


Total . . . 69,016,030 

*'■ There arc in tlm kingdom, especially about Kiclcc, mines > of iron, 
xitic, coals, and also copper aud lead. 

“ Of ibc 4 j I toWii^ ill the kingdom 353 ...oiisisl more than ball of 
wooden houses j 83 arc entirely k>£ wood; 6 have half their houses 
made of brick; and 9 consi 2 <^ of more brick than wooden houses. 
Wf»rsaw*coiitains 1,540 brick and 1,421 wooden houses. 

** Resides the (pwns, of which 214 are national property and 237 
belong' to private families, there arc rii.<f.he kingdom 22,365 villages, 
.5,37I^of which arc'national, and 16,992 private pi'^perty. 

**Thc cbminuulcations have been extensiVl^ improved .since 1815. 
Two 6ne substantial roadjs cross the whole kingdom, "uuc from Kiedisz 
to’Uneesk XitefVski, another from CracOif to fhe Nicmcn, both palling 
through Wsc^aw^ Diligences have been establislicd; inns .iind post 
houses erected^ 52b bridge# have be:«n constructed or repaired. Era- 

Tk'! Polisb,/Zorin U about sixpence sterling. It is divided into SO gj^ogchet. 
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bankments* in great part of stone^ have been, taised to rcstraA '\'he 
waters of tbe Vistula. The other rivers haire been cleansed, cjjpdaeaffal 
has been cut to join tbe Narva to the Nienoen.- ^ * I 

The city of Warsaw has wonderAilly inipro^ since tb« peace.v 
New streets, s^ar^, palaces, gardens, priWe and public bnlfdio^r 
have been constructed either by governiueot or |>y iiidiidduais assisteW, 
in many instances, by the pubiic treasury. The streets arc well lighted, 
several of them have been Macadamized. The management of prisons 
has’been ameliorated, tbe convicts are employed in the public works, 
mendicity has been suppressed. A society of benchlSence has )^ca 
fommd at Warsaw, as well as a society of tbe friends of science. A 
newaexcfaange, a new theatre, tbe new church of St. Alexander, new 
barracks, mid a monument to Copernicus, by Thorwaldsep, have been 
rais^. , . • 

*‘'The exports of the kingdom consist ebiedy in^Rirn andrcattle, be¬ 
sides honey, wax, timber, wool, hides,‘and tallow.. The•inipbrts arc 
wines, tob^co, colonial produce, and articles of luaury and fashion. 

“ The manufactures of woollen cloth, linen, carpets, and leathct^ave 
thriven since the peace. White Jn 1815 there were hardly one hundred 
looms for coarse woollen cloths, there are now above six thousuiid, 
which now supply the whole kingdom, iublucUug the arm^. ' McM than 
ten thousand families of foreign workmen, chiefly. German andV^wiss, 
Lave expatriated to Poland, where they have built nctv towns ^ind peo¬ 
pled districts formerly dcsc|;tpd. There arc numerous distilleries of 
spirits, antit the brewing trade is also very extensive; they brelv porter, 
and ale equal to those of England, By the former laws of Poland com¬ 
merce was depressed, and no nolAe, howevVr pDor, tould, without . 
dejyadation, resort to it, whilst he often se/ved in a menial capacity a 
ri^er nobleman. 

** llie balance of trade between tluf kiu|;dom of Poland^ and the 
tiefghbouring states in 1827, stood as follows;— 


Imports from Russia 
Expo^ to ditto. .» 

fSlports from Prussia 
Exports to ditto. . 


Imports from Austria 
Exports to ditto. . . 


Import's from the cepublic^ Cracow 
Exports to *ditto.*^ . ,4... . • •- 


Plstifts. 

11,0?9,683 

14,.'»48,.522 

20,318,433 

15.544,730 


8,527,4^0 

.91,98? 

a, —. 

. 74 ^ 3^70 

. 2,880]|^65 


• • • 


'Agriculture, which is still tbe principal occiSpation of the populi^ion-, 
suffers under a depression of prices, Jfn 1827, they reaped ^,439^99 
korzec^ of*rye^3,183,023 of oats, 4*.50(i,062t<^,barleq^,^and751,076 of 

* A kanec is nearly two huAired weight. It is diviil^d into 3il garjtkct, of four 
hwartz each. ^ *' ' - * 
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%^’car, besides 4,288,185 tecM of potatoe*, and hay, flax, hemp, and 
hdrtfiy.* TTJ'P ca^e a*’e improring bo^h in quantity and quality. 

I In 1837 tbe^iNjj^re in the Ungdom 694,728 cows '.j 475,946 oxen; 
2.59,990 calves, 70d,207. pig«» about twd million apd a half sheep, 
*1^92,841 Horses, 8,771 stallions, 167,^1 mares, Abokt one half of the 
extent of the tfeiritory of the kingdom may be reckoned to be cultivated, 
one-fourth of'the retuabidcr is occupietf by for^s, drid the rest by 
marshes and unciiltivaj^etl lands. 

Since the ^stablisbtneflt of the Grand Duchy of Wai^aw, the pea- 
samry of that part oK Poland have been emancipated^'they live on the 
estates of the great landlords, each family having a cabin and thirteen 
acres of ground, on condition of working for the owner thfoe days m the 
■week. They may remove themselves, by giving up their tenement. 
Several prqprietors/^havc adopted the system ef free labour and wages," 
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Art. Xni ,—La Vita di Cola di JUcttzo, con ossetra^f/ms^l^ind^ (ft MfflJ 
Re Cesenate. (I'ho life of Cola <li Rienzo, Obsetvations, $t<i, 
by ZcHrino Re, of Ccsena.) 2 vols/' $fo. r 6 tH. 18S8. V* 

This is not an^entlfely tiew wovk» but a ireprint, accoril^g to tl»e exdli- 
li nt fashion of the ptesent slay, of an old book, . in value by 

investigations, critictsins, illustrations, ^c. tjlio,produce of modern 

study. The,or^itaiei Life is a very pleasing andu|ttufal piece of contem¬ 
porary biogra|my, and as such, would stifl be highly Interesting,ifeven 
liad it no other merit. The present editor indeed sees c^iuse, and We 
tliwk upon aUlRcient grounds,- to dispute the authorship of Tommaso 
Vortijiofca^ Scriba-Semto Romano, (or Clerk to the Roman Senate,.) ti> 
whom it has been usually ascribed, byt he deewa its contemporaneity 
to be-fully established by the “I saw” and “ I h^d," wjj^ch the bio¬ 
grapher frequently.uses in relating the* partiiAiiarR of his bistury. ‘And 
we moreover fully agree with Signor Zcfirino ReMthat— •. •, 

** The truth which shines in pure resplendence throughout his*^rratire ■ 
breathes Of that golden age, apd of the modest simplicity wiili which i.lie (wo 
Vnianis wrote their celebrated hiftorivs, as well as of the vivacity with which 
the bold Dino lashed the vices of his fcllovMitiy.ens." 

Perhaps this may be somewhat overftting the Vita iiCota m Ricnto,' 
.considered merely in a literary point of view. Byt wd, nevCTthelcss,' 
think the whole reading public is much indebted to •our editor for this 
revival of a nearly unknovrrr work, narrating an episode in Rie history 
of (Ik; Middle Ages but little better kn^wn, and from theVery ano¬ 
maly «f its character pcculitrly jntoresting^to tW philosophical bitito- 
rian, whilst it. affords to the pollfician, eswcialTy to* the young, ani^ 
d^erefore, hot-headed, polkician, a lesson Tram past tiqi^s nbuinafipli- 
cablc to the actual state of the world, . •;****• 

, Cola di Ric'nzo may, not improbably, hfe best knou^io «>me of our 
• readers by the .successful tragedy of our talented countrywoman, Mis.s 
Mitford; and wdiat is more remarkaW^ we. believe iW««cl)ief claim 
upon the sympathy and the curiosity of his own countrymen arises 
from ll^ctrcumstancc'of his bold entefprize and* the fair promise of 
itsj|a>3^ htiving inspired the gbnius of Petrarch with.^he finest of his 
• Canzone; we mean that beginning— •• 

'^Spirto gcntil, chc quelle membra reggi.” ^ 

Aristocratic contempern of the low-born Roinan.,Tribune have in¬ 
deed asserted, contrary, we think, to, all internal evidence, •tjiat thi^ 
Canzone in (ptestion was addipessed one of Colonna family, 
and a full quarter of Signof’ Yefirind lie’s present publicatidt^ con¬ 
sists of a cofnmenmry t^oo the said. Canzone, deslinecf |p reinstate 
Cela in the g]prv of reai^ bcii^ |thk pbj^nt of Petrardh'; poetical en- 
; a question which Englisb reader may deem more im¬ 
portant the history or the poet than to diat of tho de^^ogne. It 
IS tlie e?ftraordiuary phenomenon *of Ceda di Rienza’s rafe, and tem¬ 
porary rule*amidst the intense fendalisifii of the i tth century, that • 
remlers his life wbirttiydl>c attention of evot^ reflectingI99tn4. And to 
all such^more especially to all who love to i^culaie«upph thc*varictic8 
of humaif nature, upon the changes mduced.bV circumstaeftes utioo 
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’ btuWuir-characters, we would recommend the unknown contemporary 

wo^. It is ivrittcn, we tlunk, with great impartiality, 
notwithstanding t&h^jwMter 8 manifest admiih^^on of his liero, especially 
efliis el^uence, coMCrnin^ which he repeatedly exclaims, when re- 
'^rding its employment or its irifluence, Dch! ^(mej>€n^arlaxa ! Oh! 
how well he spoke 1 , 

Cola di Rienao was of low origin, being V:he son of a publican and a . 
washerwoman. His name, aristocratical as it sounds, is composed of 
two familiar abb^viations. Cola of his own name Nicholas, and Rien/o, 
or iVi^nzi, (for it is written cither way,) of his father’s, Eorenzo. It is 
as if in speaking of Jack Cade, we substituted the Christian name of 
his father for the surname, and supposing that worthy person to have 
been denominated Jem, called him Jem’s Jack: so that Miss Mitford, 
who probably meaijt to dignify* her protagonista by giving him only 
the last part of his \.ppeHation, deeming it, perhaps, surname or the 
name of & birth-place, has merely cltangcd die Jack for the Jem. \Ve 
own the Italian Jem is the more sonorous of the two. Cola, as Ins 
l)iogra\Jicr- invariably calls him, enjoyed the advantage of aii education 
far superior to liis birth or his parents’ means, for which he was proba¬ 
bly indebted to a class of men gs much over-reprobated in these phi¬ 
losophical tim^s, as they were over-venerated of yore, we mean the 
• monks/who fn?quently ^stowed much gratuitous pains upon the in¬ 
struction of youtM displaying talents worthy of cultivation. 

C(^’s imagination seems to have been ^leated by ideas and images 
of the ancient power and liberty of hisnativi: Rome, and its vague fires 
were directed agains; the feu'did oppressors of the Eternal City, Jiy the 
murder of his brother, for which he'could obtain no satisfaction^ no 
justice. Me now addressefu himself to inflftming his fellow-citizens 11/ 
oratorical dcctamatiuns upon the liberty of their forefathers and their 
own thraldom; and succeeded so well, that in May, 1347, he effected 
his own clectioh to the classical office of Tribune. With this plebeian 
title he obtpih^d an absolute authority, which he at first administered 
with, the inflexible integrity ohd Uie simplicity of a Cato. He <’om- 
pellvd the haughty barons to forego their acts'of arbitrary Lnd licen¬ 
tious violence, aid submit to tlie controul of the law; and dii^e this 
period of pure grcaticss and glory, tlie Tribune was acknowledgedTas a 
potentate by all the states of Italy, as well, as by some others. But 
when did man exercise despotic power without himself experiencing 
itabauefid effects? Vanity »as ine first frtiit of its noxious influence 
-«n Cola. He daiiiicd the right of deciding the great cause then pend¬ 
ing betwe^ JoanhU Queen m Naples, a'c^used of having sanctioned the 
murder of hpr husljaiid, and Lewjb King of Hungary, that hdshand’s' 
brother; «nd he proceeded"'th/samroon emperors and electors, popes 
and cardinals, before his judgmeht-Seat. It il'hecdles<»< say, that tnis 
last step provoked most fbrmidable enmky. Yet even that enmity he 
might by pq^ibility have defied or defeated; but so rapid was the de¬ 
teriorating attibh of despb^sm upon our Tribune’s character, that 
' within ei^it moriths firom^his elevation, his liixury,^ insolence, cruelty, 
and tyranny'had exasperated die whole populiittOn of Rome to such a 
degree, that indJ^ceipner, Ihe legate, sent by Pope Clement \ 1. to act 
against i^nrper of his temporal authority, fonndit no arduous task 
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to excite^ the citizens to insurrection against their htcly ^oUzctll ‘ 
'JVibune. ^ 

Cola with some difficulty escaped from the 
from Home. 1 le spent ahont three years in edh^^mentt tlien, apj^a* 
rently recoverjpgshis OTigin.il boldness and entm^rizc, he visited title 
court of the Ihntporor Charles IV. and 'gre long establisheB hiraself in 
his imperial majesty’s good graces. Me next repaired to Avignon, then 
the papal residence, where*he was thrown into prisort, and for a while 
closely confined. But upotf trial he wa.s cleared of all the criraogj^ 
especially the heresy, laid to his charge; and so complete was hi» ac¬ 
quittal, that the hew pope. Innocent Vl., named^him Senator of jRome, 
an^ sent him back thither, with the legato. Cardinal Albornpz, to sup¬ 
press the disorders that had arisen since the I’ribune’s flight. 

During the six years and a half which had elapsed since that event, 
Rome had been harassed with factidns, desola^d and oppre.sscd by 
the great barons, and tyrannized over, by an#tbefTribun<h W'ho had all 
liis jircdeccssor’s faults writhout iiiiy of bis great* qualitje.s.'^ A stropg 
party in the city declared for Cola, and on the iSt of August, i. be. 
re-entered Rome, under his new title of Senator, resutning his lonncrso- 
vercignty. Hut in his exile thS* exstrilmnc had learnt to seek consdlation 
in wine, and Habitual inebriety now added a character of durational 
capricti to .his previous cruelty gjidk^ranny. He forfeitetftlu' good* 

. will of his subjects yet more speedily than befor6,^and‘by thfc 8th of 
October, bis conduct had'provoked a tremendous popular tumuli. 
'I'iic first alarm .seems to h^e restored him to bis original sclfj and as 
a short S])ecimen of the qdaint old work jpeforo us, we transfatc purt.of 
the account of Cola's conduct uppn thus ocegsiom* . * 

“ W'hon the Tribune .saw the tuuiuTt increase, and nimself deserted, he hesi# 
^fcted greatly, and asked liis t^fec companions.tNiat could be done* ^ud wish¬ 
ing to remedy the mischief, he took^^ourage, and said^ sSall not. go thus, 
on iny faith!’ • Then he armed himself irl complete armour, in kgigialy gmso, 
*and took the banner of the republic, and presented himself* alone in-tlie biil- 
* cony of the upper saloon. He extended nis hand, making sign.s for silence, 
and that he was about to speak. Withoat«4^ubt, had they list$fled to him, he 
woui(| h^c broken and changed their opiipons, and tlie attempt would have 
been ddeated. Rut the*lloman9 would not listen; thc^ actc/i like hogs; they 
th^w^ncs, shot arrows, ran with fire to burn the doors^* So many were the 
darts and arrows, that he cbuld not bold out in the bislcony ; one dart, struck 
his hand! Thm taking the banner, he spread out the silk, and with both 
hands shewed the golden letters and the amus of the Homan citizens.. . But 

these tender modes wese of no avail; the senseless people did ^worse and 
worse, and shouted, ‘ Death to the traitor!’. • ^ 

We must tell the result sonaewhat more briefly than our good Itaukn 
'biographer. Cola now tbt^^it only of saving his life. For tl^s pur¬ 
pose he exclfhngethuis a^our for the clothes of ohc of th^ieanest of 
nis domesde^ and takmg a quantity'ofht'dding upon hig head, endea- 
vSl^red to min^c with r^1>le, (who weve breaking into the blazing 
palace*^ as one of themselves carrying off plunder; but he wak recog¬ 
nised by some magnificent ornament which he h|d-negllcted to take 
oil*, and falling into the hands of the infifrlated multitude, wa.s put to 
death with every *circu|n8tance of indigpityf• Such waa the enil of a 
demagogue of high talent, liberal edpeatibn, and •pginally; k would 
seem, or excellent intentions. * * 
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Henri IIJ. et m Court Drame Hittorigne, en Cinq ActeSt 
’\(^ai pps<’. Par Alexanidre Dumas, Paris, 185iO. 8vo. 

2. ^ Brefagut an 13 me SiHdc, Dr amt HUtoriqucy 

^ en Cinq Actes, et ey%f»ers. Par Ii. M. i'onthu. Paris, 1830. 8vo. 

The rcvoIutiuH which has tlcpodsed the classical school oli'tUe Cornoilics 
and llactncs, ami given the rotnanLici».is absolute possession;) of the 
French stage, pvcceded by very many imftiths, w|5 believe, the mc*- 
raorable week of July, which transferred-the crown of jCharlcs X. to 
^ijjs Philip. Nevertheless, wo conceive the two revolutions to be 
intiiwtely connected, ond-strong political excitement to be the chief 
cause of the prevalent French passion for historical dramas; the only 
hind of play now capable, as wc are assured, of drawing full houses to 
either that bnce most classical of theatres, tlie Francois, or the minor 
Parisian play-houses/ W’v are not sure that we do not greet the dra¬ 
matic revolution with'lnorc unmixed satisfaction than the }>olitical; for 
although vH* Imve na doubt but what its first fruit must be an iniaida- 
tidt) of bad dVamas, wc still think that it opens a prospect of liiturc 
tragedJiit) in which the best parts of the adverse sciiools may be blended 
together, producing a resalt infinitely superior to any thing the Frt'nch 
stage has yet known. And the worst evils that threaten to attend the 
•progress Ji.o a *\constimmntion ifc devoutly to be wished," art* dullness 
ami absimlity. • Of the probable'progrctts and termination of the jioli- 
ticiil revolution, we'are not here called upuh to hazard any ctinjfctni<'s. 

It v\c)uld be most agreeable to us could w’e-await the perfect .tmalga- 
mation we^liavc vcirtured to prognosticate, ere wo foU calk'd *njiiv,i to 
notice the dramatic v^cissitudl's now in coarse. But .we conceive lliat 
ajl cnanges' occurring in ioreigu literature imperatively demand o»ir 
attcntioii; ^and we have therefore selected the twtv historical dramal 
now before UiCns'iHiislrations of the transition in question.' Via sliall 
begin witli. that which cnjbya tfit^ honours of tlie Theatre Francois^ 
which has transformed th6 best comic actress now extant, Mile. Mars, 
into it fiist-i^iCe tragedian, which is the rage in Paris, and which actually 
docs product upon the stagi?'*a very powerful fleet. Wc wisiv. wc 
could bestow equal commendation upon it as •*» literary producl^orf. 

M. Dumas altcgether rejects the traminc! j of verse, orevelkof a 
prose style at all el'>*rated above the ordinary tone of conversation. 
Neither docs ho trouble himself to devise any very masterly or artificial 
condi'A:t of his story, or development of his characters. These last un¬ 
fold then\sclves with a prompt frankness which the censorious might 
bald; tmd which we can understand only by su]>posing that the 
author never melinfhis work to be read* ..snd relied upon the abtor’s 
talentS'to relieve or disguise his own idleness or ^nskOfulness. We 
shall extract part df a sceuea-bet^l^n Catherine oi* Modicyi-and her 
hireling astrole^er, as at once opening *hc business play, ai^ci 

aifording an average samplb of M, Duma^’ dialogue, as well as an in* 
stance of the of baldness of whiA we have spoken. The^fiucen- 
mother says* e > « t* 

** n»e Duke of Ouise and Sv: Megrin are my enemies. But it is tliis young 
Seo5i^^«»of Ikni^iox who .^peoaUy disturbs me. Better e(luca<*ed^ leas 
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What! 


Hce to show the opcti^hcartcci^ straight-forwurd.i|Rmn(!r 
umas’ iicrsonatrcs disclose \hcir own turnitiidc. 'J'ho 


t'rivoloas than Joyeuse or d’l^perDon, St. Megrin has, acquired «». ascendancy 
over Henry tKal frighten# ine. i^Atlier, be would mal^e him a king. ^ 

“ Kitggieri. And the Duke of Guise?—■. ' ^ 

Ccf/A. Would make him a monk. Neither would 
liini something more than a child, and sotifething Icstj^than a man. 
sliali J have ^pAved my sou’s heart by voloptttous* indulgence^, auu amw- 
thered his intellm uifder aunerstitious puerilities, only fnat another thad my¬ 
self may seize upon his minH^nd govern him at pleasure? No. If I hdve 
given him a fictitious character, it was Utat that character mij^t subject him to 
me, that I might continue regent><though l^cancehad uking. Thus far I have 
succeeded. But these two men !•— ’ ^ 

. ** Rug. Well,*cannot your valet de chambre, Hcnd, prepare them perh^ed 
balls, such as you sent the Quecu of Navarre a couple of hours befofe her 
death? 

“ Cath. No; they ate essential to me; th^ maintain that irresolution in the 
king’s soul which constitutes my strength. I seek only to fling other passions 
athwart their politics, to distract their attention for an infant; then I make my 
way between them (o the king, whom I ^hall tj|us Imve insifmt^ witl^ his 
weakness, and I regain my power.” ^ 

Tills may suffice 

in which M.. Dumas’ personages disclose Micir ofWn turpitude, 
story‘Corresponds with this motlc of painting characters. The plot for 
interrupting the political purposes of(^ise and St. Mcgrin, i«i*which 
the queen desires the conjurer’s aitl^'Js to make.Guise'jealoits of his 
wife and St. Mcgrin, who are already dcsperatelysin love with each 
other, although the strict virtue of the du(^*ss has 'prevented oven a 
dcclarallusii. Catherine succeeds in every purpose of misc;)uef, but 
none of benefit. The duke scarcely iiiakoi a five minutes pause in his 
cabals with the Ligneurs, whilst he just cowipel>5»his .wife to make an 
^ignation with her lover. And how, gegtie reader, thinlj you he * 
impels her ? lleroicaily She prepares to drink thq. piMkOii Iie ufiers 
her, but wheu.*he pinches her arm black and blue*with Bis gamitleted 
liknd, she yields, observing that a woman can die but*pot mai; paih. 
We pity women sincerely if they cannot; and moreover V’e hope this 
new school will not bring the rack, whai^apd-other forfit{i*of. torture, 
upon* Uuyitage as sourpes of the pathetic. St. Megrin falls into tlic 
snare is assassinated; the duchess faints or *dies,' we know not 
, w'hierh; and the curtain drops upon the duke’sL in^imafion that he will 
now see about dethroning the king. The best Scenes arc those in 
which the duchess betrays her love. ' „ 

We proceed to M. Fchtan’s Drama, t^liich we must confess is infi¬ 
nitely more to our taste, although we Wieve it is far less popflljir th^ 
Henn Trots et sa Cow, Our pr^rence is, perhaps, ])artly influenced 
Jramie la Folk's being in vcr^,^as we must furtner contess our* reluct¬ 
ance ever to %ee gbrgeous trage% despoiled of her iiaAii^ H^rb of 
djgnity; but tfe also tliwk that taii^^pie<;p displays much more bold- 
nc»s.*and originality of gpnimedian tho Other, and thence iiolds out far 
greater proniise of improvement; for we by no meaits consider M. 
Fontan af bi^g either ficyond the*need of iniproven|imif,,t>r as having 
reached the height to which he iif capable \)f soarihg We must begin i 
our eri/t^ac of his histoiical drama with caviAieg at^'tii^. lie calls 
it Britam^ m the l^ik century: yet tlie mdla part of ^e story turns 
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upoi^the apprehended subjugation of Britanny to William die Norman, 
•i^g^of bmgland. Whether this be William the Conqueror, or Wil- 
lialSwj'JVv-rtiwnpt explained; but as the latter prince died in 1100, nc 
are at a loss to imligiAe what danger could threaten Britannyfirom either 
•in the 15th centur^. The play consistK of the plots of a tvicked and 
deformed Younger brother, Conon, to rob liis aiSiiabl^ elder brother, 
Arthur, of the affections of their father, Ddkc Hoel, of his birthright, 
and of ms plighted bride, Alicia, the daughter of William the Norman. 
At length Conon involves Arthur in suspicious appearances of parri- 
’'<6t']il and fratricidal intentions, and obtains a sentence of death against 
hiuH the execution of which is only prevented by tlie intervention of 
Jeanue. This personage, who gives her name to the play, passes with 
ail her acquaintance for a nitch, and is so designated in the Dramati'* 
VcrsoncB ; though, as far as vve can judge, she is simply road: her only 
supernatural feat hr'ing the kndeking a stout young nun (the bearer of 
Aithiir’d ddutli-ii^ar^nt)' on the bead with a bludgeon, an operation 
uhich tli^ audience does not indeed see, the curtain falling as she hits 
her club, but nhtch ‘she accurately describes in the next act. In the 
fifth sill t‘Conon requires hispid doting father to sui render his duchy to 
hinrduring his hfe-time, and, upon hie: positive refusal, murders, him. 
We shall translate part of the subsequent scene. Conon stands con¬ 
founded at IiIa oh n crime, wlid'frJ'’anne rushes in, and exclaims ;— 


Aha I Tlie deed is done. Hiere's blood foi blood. 

• [Throwi^^ dfjwn Arthw'', dcath-mn/anl. 

Vonot^. Tis well. And Arthui t 
• “ Jeanne. Rescued. 

“ *)onons Rescued! 

** Jeanne. Duke! 

lie’s now Ihe I)uke-—Ilear’st Wt the glad acclanns t 
“ Vatieis Arthur for ever? 

“ Jeanne Ilcar’st thou t • 

“ Fanes mifioitl. ArOiur! Arthur! 

“ Jtanne. ll§ comes!—Young Arthur, our Liege Lord; our Duke! 

“ Conon, Vvoman, thou hasthv,rayed me! 

** Ji anne. Aye, indeed 1 

1^ 4>' V # 

The sell-samo dea^ we here must die togetlier, 

United by our mu«ler-.“ 'Twas to die 
1 came; 1, murdic<i»of ray foster-son. 

•t ^ A 0 4l 


Did the mao, beneath thy ruthless axe, 

JUike him inmlore for mercy t Was’t one blow * 

Did one suffice 1 « f F/omes ere seen through the mndows. 


“ Conon. What sudden light? Away 
“ Jiamw. W’e go not hence! 1 taU tl 


go not nence! i tau thaa—no escape 
Sec how the fire jts Hundred arms of fiame « 

Lvtends, devouringly t* encircle us. ’ 

Cmon. At least I’tl dearly sell my hfe. 

'*Jfonne. ,^lr^y 

That idle hopels lost. Oh, my precautions 
Are tl4lien!—Evej 7 paUi foi'^ee is closed. 

No human aid can |Datch thee hence. 


[Druwi/tg huttmtrd. 


<7 

* 
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My iKnds j&f BriUany, pr^y ihe Awl ‘ . a 

"^oi crpc^-mqked Cono^t for him yjs^ wMi||f 
^^pel fooJSogti^ foe«. A thiiinei a palace I * \ 
Qimik for wt ciook«b%ck^ w&e a solely pal«ice! < 
Theu foriii iur coidrt. jKiwj vaMad^ bow 

AW betulf^ defoimitrf ‘ ^ 

'l^nj> reiM^ie |^e^iy^!>-Conon, loi^lc ppl 


S3Qr* 


Seel 


w; vaMad^ bow 

It defoWrf • 

*!—Conon, loi^lc ppl , > 

iacmi'a^, and jppri iff the fahaee/am, 
t-Wow escape 1—escape I * 

I hitdu^, the Sorterett hughtf and the 
Palacej^b^en.^* 4 

Wa'imiat aM We condading' liy^rk ypon wliat aj^peaJj's to me M. 



^ But never did wa spa r%tnea of thia avrann as 

i^iey 4 o 4 n’'i^is author'e pataast aW ^ eaWot juuit coti^er^tliaa ho 
must csobdldBr.>rAere at land thpiScwhich ^ve 

deem mwd correct as only to hd toTmtC^ ^hea no'betttir caiw^ had. 
flf a page taken at ratidqm vkH %d the rh^e* fU^'follows i^Faimesse, 
Blesitej viuUa^ as 3 bilj[abt; li:(fte,eilitite $, p(ti« Wa; fuite, suite'; ^tou- 
joursijouis; imutlenUlb Imtte i Six j^Wcal to two sbymtng 

syHa^is.^ The e*}bct is, to dur dw^fijifll^uUarly dhl^eOaVlo. 


i^anguage.) 


by the Supreme 


A tBANsXiATfQN of thcse reports fido tSerin&R, with' a comm^tary, has* 
b(en prepared 1^ Professor Llcbtenstein; of Si. Petersburg, and has 
'probably by this time issuad from; the pre«i« The icop^ance of the, 
subject iuduc^ us 4o give ouT^ readmo*t!b|B cckkcltisions at wbteh the 
Ru<^siaii MRedical Boanl has arrived. > , 

Many^ersous might have ttatsined ignoraut of the ^aractet of the 
, Chdera Morbus, so long as it wbs'^coo&md to lndt| af»1 Persia, but its 
approach towards the centre of modem civilization retb^piU a subject of 

* mingled cariosity and ajmrehensioR. ^ • • 

Fir the information ofthose who at'e a#are of the magnitude 
this shall Arst a detaufptkm of thi idlaraeter of 

deriveci from the aecoiwtyof the etddemic ^ India ita \tl7* TMs cf^ 
demicarose at Jessotm Idv mims ffom(ysl<mWi»^aW doptiaued forjnanjfr 
mQntha,,conatahtIy »tsdl|i!y|gg|^j^ it aeaeb'^jd In dol directlplti 

tc^Bopd^y, and ^ th<^ dlber«k|!teb^Jpj^ the wbe^ «iest of 

* m^rloet} reached Ceylon,«and ati!etchedk|W)ll>iho Stihuts of to 

China; was htso tubs^ueniiy tu theHauritin|l.,.^3^vliM3em 
win someSni^ travel agatmil. thik^wind mpnu^'fA^, and is 

not arrested by ecAdnefi ot Idatpigmure, T^pn:t|K!Mk^*or^^ it 
attaclfed in the e^deh^ jnst.tnatftioaodr hiiminntee, was 

vot. to. »<i*"atrr*H ' - * 
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.15,94^, out ih a popubte of 200,000 or 220,000 iokablty^nts, aod it 
that all tb(r fieraoti^f who did Hot teceivu adrioe, 1,294 in 
niMo^. j iadependeQtly of those who died lii spite of medical 

Htfeodancc. This di^&e produces in mMU^ 0099* imsiwiate death, ell 
‘season<il powc» being'extioguished an instant, just as the dectry- 

city ftoiii a Leyden jai is discharged, on the co^taoewlth thobrass lod#’ 
Wbcie the disease is mortait but dissol^tibo dpes not tidus place so 
lapidiy, the syfaiptoins are violent vomiting wiOl pslnfol cramps, 
f^^dainp clammy sweats, cold and blootiieSS ^tremltie^. hnming heat at 
'‘this, stomach,,a sudden death-like enuntenniice.'* Thi^ skin under the 
naiK becomes incurvated, the palms of the hands and sdies of Oie feet 
become shrivelled, and at last all pulsation totally ceaeef. In ^ny of 
these cases the patients are in dreadfhl agony, and reqniiH sometimes six 
people fo hold them in their beds* ’ 

hium lo^a the Cholera has blended to Persia, and is now no longer 
an Asn^ic disease,'faaH')g> after altering llussia, made an tUarming 
niogtcsstdvVanis us, it is now in Qf^itia. J^arding it as arcemtagious 
di oide;*, the British gOveminent has prudently adopted iheasates to|ire- 
vent fls ittipurtationi,. Having given ^description of Cholera, as it ap- , 
pealed in India, we now layheiore ourteadeia the informationpublishi^ 
by l*?vfc^sor JLlchtonsteia, oJMSt! Petersburg. The most prmninent 
fcutuies jare:,— ^ 

lilt disease firstt showed itself in QrenHirg the 26tb Augnit, 1R29, ,iTid 
l.iUt III Uia viilagc of Hasstna, jE^hruar3r,6,«1836. The natnlier of vujflerers 
anioimttd to 36<)0, of whom 272*t recovered,'d65 perished. CoD<^idermg thd 
appu hensions excited as to (by i^uits, the tre^ment adopted must be esteemed 
verji cOectual. Fruvl^tbe ei^btnatioa pf irfdtvidual observatiom .md expert* 
enie, the ^dicat board has arrived a^ the foHowtng obnclotions; which, with 
ieR>i('nt,ei*to the strongly dufjpiated point, as ^ thex;ont^ousness of the 
Unipei, ns i^i as-a general insight into its nature, and the reiuedies applied, 

* wdl be lopnd of tlie highest'impomnoe. 

f. 1 hat tlie tlisiose, pravailmg at Orenburg wtthra the specified peiiod,.WB,s 
actually tlie Cholera. . « 

2. Ihc lifTpottant questioi^rhether the disease onpmUed in Orenburg 

jthalC or waS introducim from ra boundanei on Ae Kirgirii sido. in i.p'te of 
the most iigid investigation on the part of the localWuical boards/v^ct unde¬ 
cided. . V. ^ 

3. The nthei quexUon,"however, which doeS r A yl^ to it hi importance, 
vis., whether the disease bo contajpooi, is pow more satilsiactorUy settled than 
tlw first. From the first observations on it, mdepeiklent of the description of 
thy Smff Physician of Skdtelou (aH of whieh appiftr at length in the wort,) we 

^ ^thigli^be induced to think that the Chedera did iMrt communicate ftself to the 
patient by imliadiitate contact. Howevo^ in the progress of the itmbfiy, the 
» Jocal boardit, as well as the {dlysictails, tt»«s been, fully convinced lhaf the 
eholbra does in fttet disseminate haelf from one man to another,^ this 
means trdVels frOte |dace to ^ 

4. From oS* obserrations collated, we>must come to tfiftmoclusian liiaedie„ 
ooojtoousness of the Cholera, thoogh in aotee instances incontest^lo, is'never-' 

not so Apparent as lliat of the plague and yellow fOver. infectious 
Pr is not so visible in its operationah ^ho come m collision with ^ose 
Ictfid wuh H. ^Ihis is^mt con^ienous in the prfediaiy stage of ^ dij»- 
cidei[. ' ^ ' * , 
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♦ 

* 

A. AU tb(|i^tends to confitm tlw doci&fon'of Ae izieSi<}ail boarcf^ (aWo 
. in thik futnnmry}) whiah vvas^cotiUuuoU lu thelf trotttiio du Ou 
In this it lb (IsckreU t^at the Ohotera, In conunon^rii 
, qisorders, b^^colltes in fjrooekt^tif tune oontacious, wiA tnay tilMS^xt 
by conjmitnicJitiuh.^'; . , , / , v 

<> ThejpeUf^att^^ua^ntine remllttUong adontfA tit ^ Ois>nbiii^ 
inent, were 4<»tbfh^Wbenefit NeverUie^^lt ot^urred. as 


{>4*1" 
♦ « 

aWo 

i Uus,iA^ai«; 
lab^ 

^exitoiul iteeir 


ntine reguittUona adonte4 tit fjl^ Orenbni^ gov<^n> 
benefit NeverUie^^lt o<»!urred, as ^lated'by 


Avifiloqt Wtcffodwe vnth afid places a^ected, wc niu'Vt tTOStuM 

cede that the ftturteen dbya was scarcely adequate fo# the fall devjm^ 

went of Uie latent malady in the subject Xl ho^ HsuUed from obaejJktjou 
th^elie -cohtagio^nebS really exists. • 

- r. Confid^*»« these remarl^, and nut in any theories that wff^ hatre 
obtained on flie subject, we most lUtiw i|iat tbh itfotfress of the disease at 


t >5 C^t^enf.weaUter^and elimatehas «t»pareatly mfluence o» the jtib- 
gress pt the -Tholcra, The cold, t/i contwiMlIiob to the early obseivd^ionb, 
has not the least power oyer it Xt wps m December ai}d Jauuju^y that 1l at* 
tamed its otntost mHlfgiiity,a»d extended itself in some places ata temnorature 
Of27*to^jo« ^MumuT. ‘ • 

10 D?c Faculty of Orenburg addptetThb other poUce or nreeautibnsry inoa- 
•^ures aganibt the Cholera than tkisp prescribed la.the dtrdbuons <Jf the luedicat 
Iward. They consist in an s^iaration pf the patient from the sounil 

mombers of the community, apd la a Mful application of alt eMVoal luHu- 
Cnces, Ilyich may benefit tiih jpatient. ’ * 

II, The protecung po«ir«r of*ean)phor haS» appears,^ on this ocoasion 
proved ineficotuaU In nqnc of the olwrvalioits collected is it mentioned. • ■ 


climate has «i 




I •U ( tT r Ji'l ill I ^ 


•able here., The siropgest remedies must be applied without dieWst tempori* 
mtioo or i^rmtssitm. , * % ^ , 

13.* j^'n^anmogst the |[||ultitu4e of remed^M we way select ihe rhief, viz,, 
bleeding^alomel, ophuoH, wann coverinir and friction. ^ 

1^. Oil of cajeput, volaule aUmlt) and' muriatic acid, fiiiPof tiioir expectedi 
' operation here. , . * 

13. The mortaltiy of this epidemic was not so^attetwive as il is described 
to be ID Its ravages in the south of Asm. A ne/aipu of the mortality ^ Akcn 
Ml the OrynlAirg govemmont, where the pe<^ie were ib the habit of cgnceahilf 
tiie discmm in its in^aiepb^MUtie) and whom mtie attention hi paid toxlean^n^ 
neas ond.sahibnty'<f dwet^lings, Jf wo ponpare tho-deiailCwt the iw^ of ^ 
dead, we sh^l find i(>in| fliiij|^cl'}%lu6h jMi»e nu^rjed mjw sevcKdjn^jido ^phem. 
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)^»—^Tar^as devu S^)Utu^lOf onueia Colccaon de Nm^^, asks 
or a N3^ Collection of Talps.) Madrid, 

^ »iSmo. ^ 

*1111). Western Peniiis^la of Europe appears to Itave ^leen almost tlie 
bhrth-place of ebivsbroQs romance, as well as jf tVb beautifully simple 
ballad, historici^ or legendary, to which, in^^anish, tbe rtatne of romance 
is especially given; pjrobably from its having been'^nc of tile earliest 
of composition, in the langui^e of tne coulitry, fvben termed 
inov^orently the vitlgipr tohgue, and the Utngue Bomane of Homing, Yet 
siteltN;»rorks of fiction, moral, pathetic, or impassioned, os under the 
name ofi^vel or romance, now delight most parts of Europe, tita in 
Spain* almost unknown, what l^anish literature does afford of dm 
kind isjiittlc, and ihat little dul)» cold, eTtti'avagant, and Unintere^t^^ 
Under cxisfinir circumstances of tnis nature, we eladlv:"baiiavol^e. 


even 


any other Ichguage |v-jtk whicli we are acquainted it could Hot have 
comtqandcd an insfimt's notice. We have perused it with some satis¬ 
faction, and trust that ita reception will bo auch as may encourage its 
autfior to cultivate and eitert ^entc evidently equtd to better things. 

_1__ _ii__1_i _t_^ 


concerning v^hieh the author sav% ** If I, have sometimes imitated, 1 
have at ouier tim» invented, ana never have I translated.” 

Erom this declaration Ve draw ^e' conclusion, that the tale of El •' 
Citadro fijaterioso, or the Mysterious l^St&re, being altogether new to 
us, is origina)< other Tour, two are founded upon Shakspeare's 

TwiUUi ^glitfc and,Much*Ado abouf Nothing; a flbied is borrowed 
froni Washington liviDgVsleeinng''hero; and the fburtli from an old 
Italian stoi^’«»ve/orget whether of Bandslk>,>or someotfier NoveUth's 
AH are, hoiibverjas theauthotaaverv, imitated,’ not copied or trans- 
l&tcd; sdmo are transferred lo Spanish ground, and di are varied and 
adapted tb Jiis own taste. This is ^imetimes done hiitppilr, as whet, 
in his Agfiftio ASatufeehOt OT'^the Expiated Insult; eakon from Much 
Ado about Nothing, he sdSstitut^ tlie great captain 6f Enanisa bis- . 
tory, Gonsalvo oe Cordova, for Dogberyi aa detector df the plot 
against the reputation gf Hero; but lye cannot say tiiat we tliinjs all 
our $olitar/s aUe^nns, improvenmts, or that he^ as yet, discovers 
any, peculiar skill'in the managetnent-or eonstrdetion o£ a story, pur 
impression is, aevert^esi, stroi^ tliaV.if ho utould take fhe pains, he ‘ 
eould Write an effective tale. Hm Im^uage is excellent; and* hi fact, 
it basme^r, been our good fortune to Usad'any thing in* i^anudi 

fiil& bdre thf impress ^qf the spirit of tte 

diii 

e apiiGpi|>riateiv bear die tide 
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vG^urae, and from it v/fi Uiati take oiu apoc&n^ 
posts that duritiR a viait to the fhbhot^a ktai^oi Ho^ 
tho new etit066 wHt for its recajmioo^ while mofoujldly 
upon the eontj^Apt professed for litemtijre bv tbi>f»e nations 

whose writera liavelQos#i|reely ptundered^lta |rea«tt?et, he lays his head ' 
upon a ponderous folio, <>ue of thtmai^ whjsnbe the spoilers had 
drawn dieir booty we presupie,) and asleep He now dreams 
that he see* utilizers of ragged,* meagre, miserable^ looking ben^ 
enter the library abd seise upojci the books, whie^ at their ton^^re 
converted into splendid gaiments. We translate part *6f the dmcrip> 
tioii of subae^ent proceediiiga, both tn^ctnise be think it lively and 
fancifid, and ^cause we snspect that ibw of our readers may be aware 
how much thfe best French authors are indebted to the contemned 
literature of iSpain 1 e 

** Amongst the crowd were •a few leaf shabby in dress and'SMMf }han the 
rest In one cf these, distingaished by K» coortly ur^poH*£edHnanncrs, 
harmoaiotts language, I immediately recognised M Sage. Thifi personage 
acbosled Uqo Vicente Espinel with a dne $pe^ or two, and politely djsen- 
combebni him of bis doak. Neid admmng his doublet 4nd mff, he veiy 
qUiedy appropriated those articles hkawise :,ttad ftnally, unable to withstand 
the attractions of the hat, ha set that, jshwall its graceful fb8ther%>ipoii his 
own head Then, leaving poor Espinm m cotnplete ha nidtself ap 

'peered so bravely and gallantly Sqnipped,,that heioidcad uke a reul’Spanidrd. 

** At this moment I ohaerv#^ very splemn gendeman, who, with a theltn 
cal step and great assumption of importance walked Up to Cuillentje C astro, 
and, as though doing him U prod|gioU3 favour,%natcbcdahe iVom 

Ips sidSi buckled on the goldhn spuni^presentedbto ths^hero hylioda Ufiacq, 
wd sufibred neither heliaet, shield or gauntlet to escape him 4'^hen thus 
ndfracd a luiig|p, he retired wiU»so tnaiiial an ibr, that 1 ^ca aii d it had been 
the very Ruy Diaz de Bivar himself ^ow 1 sotmdalifed when m the 
^ spoiler Idtscovbred, the celebrated Comeillel^ * • * . 

• ** Shortly afterwards appeared vottxq^mtef trfmmed an^ perfamed^ with tli$ 
airs of nobility, i * 
and 1 knea^nat 
laid nanvi^r 

Zoraida*/caiuin, anu mwey's tnrtAtti. Aipwmeit pnzes Uje *>0 sicun 
ranged upon his own person, that he seemed a lemiimtyn A^ncerrage, 

*■ ** Who could have beh&vM itl Hbt eved the mnr sea was safe from the ra* 

pacity of these intruders I *Dlere waitted not manu&ctufers of eomediesbwho 
despoiled D^na Modft do ^yss of her cap arid ^ skirt, and lidt hoc blueing 
and outcfcotmtenittKeft^he;S#nntOdh^^ber.'' t 

* It esai hatdiy ^iieiSaMnify ,to ejknlidVtbat hjtthn 
nanqtad, the 6pa]iud|u titod svipiatied me lnc»eh with mi 

E -ound*work mf thsma upon w{^ leatg 

ttev; *WdMW tateoi^pave^4^^ii»|ph]tt^ bttf ^ 

* ldn|;*t and as wdPluiw dor imni 

*biiit'ftt»Ki otnr ont^npt, tbat*dbes6 yniaaaska wieet 

our BpaihahlooTclist'ji eye, and Ot^ate Idth to thaf^abcMt emd those 
pxarbona prMeh alone, we kr tasute his 

somethuig't^ ahpgi^to tbd vc^dme." 

^ * * llwtuimsefwwi^tltf ' 
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tepons Poienatset en ttahcy mua k Comtande- 
fiimt (tu Central DofKbxmsm Par JU Cbodzfi>% 2 tds. 8ffO. Paris. 

• 1829 ^ ^ 

Gknrrai. Du 3 iiutoWtl^ was ooc of the principal offitevt \rlio had fought 
nndei Kosciuszko^ in the tqitt war of Poli^ 'independence, against the 
Jlustsians and Prussians in 1794 . He left bis countr|^, after the taking of 

S , and. repaired first to Berlin and afterwaras to l^iris, where a 
of Poles had asseiohied and held tUeir meeting'* at the Hofei 
li, codcarciuring to induce the HirccioryHo sqnae resolution, or at 
least demonstration, m favour of the lefntegratiou of Poland.* ‘Jhe 
Fiench government, howetcr, having made peace with Pidssia, could not 
openly giva unibiage to the latter power, and replied to"tbe Polish re¬ 
fugees by cvahl'^e words. Domhrowski having no confidence in .these 
iiiirigucsy.Jhctbought himself of another project. In October, 1798, ho 
1 fid bcftiie the Birectpry a plan for raising* a Polish legion in which the 
itfifgct.8 might enlist, and suiich Would be swelled by deserters from the 
AusthiRn service. By this nfbans the HutitMf of a Polish aimy would be 
ioinied to act undpr the (Mrdets of Franck? until an oppot(tmity should be 
given it ‘to re-conquer Poland, plan was consider^ qcls antageous 
. to the l^icneb goicmpieAt', but uR^oPreaih constitution forbanei the eu- 
* iistiiKiit foreign'troops in the sfervice of the Republic To evade this 
dllluulty, the DnictOfy said **tbey would endcasour to prevail on their 
good allied, the Cisalpiue Bcptlblic, svhfich Bpnapnrtc had just formed at 
Milan, to take the PojLish X/egvm into their pay,*’ thus saddling the Italiaiis. 
with*'the e]f|>eim of a co«p4, which was to serve, howesei, undei the 
otders of the Fiench genemis, and assist In their campaigns Boni- 
hiowski lepr^dtulMili^, add the general4n-chief dt the mray of ttal^ 
Boiinp<ute, iefeired/4»m ta^e IscMilbard Congress. A convention was 
signed iq Jonuaiy, 1797, by which the I’olUb corps was taken into the 
. pay of XxHuh&rdy. i They were .to be commaaded in theii oWn language, 
to have tb^ lown national uaifoirtB, but to wtai the Frci^ cockade. 
Two battalions weep foimed*^t first, but the number was so^ii .1 teased 
to four, auiomtting to more than thfee tbousehd inein. 

The fiist SCI sices (d thesq Polish atUtUiwl's required against the 
Republic l''entce,**^e fall ti wliidh refiected W little ciedic on the 
Frcnth caude. Colonel BtbdredhfiU d^askiUftl in enldiiig Yorona, where 
an insurrection bad broktib duk The Polea fbhgbt bravely on every ' 
..ifcca&imi* and they, as syeil its oa^ adtbar, a Pm himself, nerdf teem to 
have c^ub^ jl moment the jusUce id any aggrassion in which the ’ 
Fmi(;h w^ eng^gedt Thfiuiel^ tl^'Vlcttn^^ opiiressinii itt their 
0wn counW,Mmyii4C4Qi« tlm uhiidtectihg; Insirttmtbts df a |MwaH4 kt- 
justice in ^er Thtii fiMcm evB wwodfudbu itself * 

The PoBsb ofter the bfT«nlw*^ the peace of 

fbrmid, trasakifioO^ at^‘ 






Bfc 22d of Becethhen iMwout ip flwjw^g^bOiiflngtowB 

of Peuaro' a tfoop id as they then 0alled,,utt8ckud 

A . Sti mn 1^ *1 li Nm a >■ m . 

fiee tlw article ot, OginCU^s w^isalr <mi PellfiU, Y|. BtCsiev * 
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the kaitIsoq' tcwk possessioa of the poit(i» Mill aiteited thc/oni- 

niBhuant an^ Ute Human goverao»t Mousi^ni^ Salem. 
a message wOeoeMd Dembrowskii aa the officer wwrt re¬ 

questing hie Iniffifeadon. ‘Iloinbrowsii answere^r that being in the • 
service of n lMib'ef4g!M>tt)|r, be^could not order 1^'ttoops Co futvaaee 
bejroqd the &ont$eis iti# Homan teirritor]r> btti tb^t it the governor 
thought hi* dangeTf he vitould> on bia personal fespodsibiiiltyi ^vc 
him the assiatim'ee humanity required;’’ and he sent the sOcond batraiion 
of his Legidomgetfaer vrith a thousand Cisidpine inAmtiy and cnval^ff* 
under General Lecchi. sqmiel is eUiifnis apd ebaraoteristio of^ose 
traniactloas: We quote. M. ChooakVs Words. « . ^ ' 

, The jMipof i^oopf (not the inmtflfents) vrere driven htun all their posts; the 
i^overopr (who had requued die general^ brieadly assistance) and sotne hun« 
dreds of ^*9 ^ere made prisoners of war; and two pinces m cannon, a vast 
quantity m aumiunibon and stores fell into the ba^ oa the Italian and Polish 
troops. A provisional municipality was ihstsliedf a civj[c.aaaiiLfeHned,*fee. 
The papal troops seeing thb, retreated to Vano and* tJrbTnoj.^ut GeDcafi 
Lecchi ^rtued thetn even tbere, and found the jmpulation (so says purputlior) 
tired ot the pontificafyoke, and prdhmag the n^ government oi the conqueror 
and the strict dis6ipline or the repUtdiean troops to the veaations of thk rftipal 
soldiers. Deputattons flrom the Adrianc provinces came to OepcqjibDomi 
browskl, requesting to be oooupled by ^piWictonouf gnny. Their weme^ were 
spt^lhf greafeg.'*—.yol. li. pp, 4T—48. ,* ^ 

It may be remarked that i]]M vitiation of the Hpihan territory took 
rJace befere the tumult at Home on the 27tb of December, |n the 
French ^general, Duphot, was JkiUed, and avbicb eiyrved afterwards as a 
pretextVor tbe.iuvasieo tbe wbqfe Homaa'jWrritory by tha Frenob in 
l^bmary, 1798. It is but juiticeklM to ob^me tba^ itotiapaige bad nd 
Imarc in these transaetiom, biPbeiag then fu Egypt. 

The Foies marched .to Home wiUi4be French a^y iffidcr Bvfthler. 
Jdiere the pageant of. a republic was got up -on the Capitol, add HomdUa 
consuls appointed. , But tbe e(mnt;ry>.peopl& wdm not so easi^persuaded i 
two fonoidji^e revedts br^e out, obe it Frusinone and j^f^qiitio, tbe 
other neairrerraciiiai Tbu Ftdes were aemfivith (mme Ffench troops, 
to put down the ipsurrectiooi FfeiHume was burnt^ Xerracina Was pil- 
, iagwi, the insufge^ were slapj^ieredi udtboai t)ter|w; '^X'he bayonet of 
tlm republicsne riea»e4 ’tbe'eartb'’ of«1liem.” So^ arc Mt, Chodako’s 
words, and be csdls^ Ibe Italian eiQntiyypeo{de wbb fought for their 
homes aud Hiefr cottiitwy.'agidDiit ike ipWiiiKoa Uf fi^gnrrs—'hg 

C8|,ts every inttpnoe refieUf Xihe Homan, ^e^iUan? Tuscan^ 

pmoabbi^, riMe agai^ tie Ffendki jSipwarrow, if w# recoil^ r%hi, fn * 
^ 1794, cmled the ISows r^l^lgidDSt Huatii. We canuotSfollow oar 
* autbbr H the nmratlVh'el^mllfr dohsW* dtUHfelbi '»holfa. that and 

S ar, I7il9.« FfdiWBbtne ffid^EbkiMqd 11^ wrenc^to Naples, 
insunreci^na or geMdgm tf gt | *Wsd^Aitd meins were 

ibem. ^^{fessi, fMdfoWe, were taken by 

simtn, the^eq|He sWgbtered wiimt tbe topmabnajlb, tbe wails 
raked/' The taum ao«^ lodk j^latm m|tfie|iPmjof tbe i^y to tbe . 
Novtb, in'paisiDg tbmi^\Twbiity, w)MW#iie>tber idsureectiKm had 
broken ot|.ut AreeiW ana Cipaipn^^ TjiU Folek bciAg genera% Hi the 
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ndval^c, were mostly seat against tlie ininr^nts. Bmve^io rashness, 
ftn^^j^ncopapiomising. they appeared muong>tbe terrified Italians as 
the ministets of rcpub&ican wrath, and Jeftbelilnd them a feorittl ieiucm> 
'brancc. When in o^ntonments, however, they jntseryed a strict disci* 
plinc, and 1)cing Catholics they attended to theij; reli^ott&duties, different 
in this from tlieir aUies, the French. * /; 

In June, 17U0, we find the PoHrii Le^Qn engaged et the terrible 
battle oi La Trebbia, against their old eaeniy Suwarrow, who had, as if 
“TfJ^uagic, been, transported fiom the bonks of the Vistul^to those of the 
Po. y'l'h^ Poles, animated by national hatitd, fonght like lions during 
tbosoriiiee days: they lost one ha^ of thdr numbers. The Frenrh were 
obliged to retire towards Genoa. Tte Polibh Legion was again engaged 
at the murderous battle of Novi, on the 15th of August, 1799. At the 
end of that disastrous campaign the Legion, reduced to 600 men, was 
stationed at I Marseilles, where it recruited to fill np its thinned ranks* 
Tlie ftfflc'vving year (fSOO) Ikinaportc resumed the command, and 
vMbtoiy smiled once'rfiore on the French. The Polish troops were not 
piesent atiMarcngo, but thi^ fought against the Austrians at Peschieta 
and vL^nago. After the couclusio^ of the armistice which led to the 
peace pf Luncville in 1601, the two Polish Legions, that of the Dannhe 
and tbaC^oi Italy, were assembled^^ the latter country, ioiinmg altoge- 
. tber It body of nenj;)y 15,000 men. The greater part of them was after<*, 
wards embarked 9 t Legfafoni and Genoa'under the command of Jablo* 
nowski, and sent to St. Domingo, where they almost oil perished in that 
disHSlroul eitpedition! Of tlmsc who remained in Italy, some entered 
the ^ervice of the Italian Itepublic, and aouic; that of Naples, aftci the 
bficond invasion*of ^lat fiingdom the French, ''Such, after file 
years haffi fij£htlng>iu the device of FrancjibWeie the fate and the rewai>4 
ol the Folisntie^iops.”— p. 32S, 

.Dombrowski reniAincd in Italy. He bad never during Ills foreign cam>* 
paigns lost sight ol the prospects of fan native cmmtry. He was con- 
timially mi^faKg plans, more Sanguine than practicable, for bringing about 
the re-estabHshment Of Pol'.o^ but his schemes, on hein^^submitted 
to cool-beadcd statesmen, appeared shorn of .all ifaeir brilliant uolouringt 
and a'erc Rejected. Ttie first ptmeet of Domhiowikki was laid beforeJthe 
cabinet of ikrlin'iiii^fch, 179^ In it he priMpined to begin the revo- 
Intion in Austrian I^and j thod Pmseia should march her troops into 
thosS provinces under tlm pretoit^ nf m^tatainuig fatder, drive the ilns- 
sians beyond the^I>niesker,^a8d lai^ establish h rmssian i^Hoee on the 
'•ccnstitotional thmne of Poland. ' * 

Donmro|^i*h afioond phm was still triose hazardous and romantic. He 
propOued, ^17911, to‘middi with faTs ticgion Venetian ztafes 

into Aiistr»n Cmana, derive the Anstriao hy a femt, then i^row 
himself into^fhe Tarktth''Verritoiy, imd. aluur crossLig Servia, eator 
Bukowuia and Galtttzia^thcre.to stir Up imnirrection. The Frihhh 
jpvcrnroenti, it Vas obserwulj'VoUlda'ndt be «eompTomisedl h)^Ma move- 
J||nt, in it couM iuHag taiSat any 

Hr327, et segg. . TheHSri^i^h|i^Vedof the plan, and sent it toDona- 
Ppait^ byt that gepend hadjust signed the ^n||s2ahnaries of Le 9 )kn with* 
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• , 0 * * 
Austria! fk was'now<'iiee(s«iury id be elftiltiUl^pi^ ttnWAVdi 
{)6irer, anil DomhtdWaki proposed malMSt OdnuiKN^ ca^ wim Ansiria 
against Riitna.andjPlnissia, and to |daco ^ Ai^duke Charlekon tbe 
throne of Poland H^is plan was seht) hi 1798, fo General ^padotte, * 
the Preach iwiliissa^ H ' * * 

In July, 1^0!i another ^j^ect was laid hv JDk^bVorwskl b<ford Bona> 
parte. It waft'to in^h rmioly with the Poinh tiejpou^fiKm iha’Ilhinc 
to Bgra in Bohemia, and thPnce throngh Moravia into GalUtvia, snr> 
pitsing the Aa|trrans, and hoisting the sjiaiidard of Polish indepenilem'e. 
At the general peace a compensation might be ^en to Prassm iiytTcr- 
mat^, and to Bossia in Turkey, for the of Hieir respective in 
PolamU'--*p. 291. 

But cnou{^ of these dreams. Dombfowski lived long enough to 
tbitik^them so himself. That brave veter&n, after leiMiiring to KapiueonS 
camp in 1806, and coaifilMiting to the fprmati^ of the DdCcb^ War¬ 
saw, retired to Posen, where he enjoyed a short beriod' of rejMSh. He was 
again in the 6etd in the famous campaign of 181$) and U that of tilt* 
followuj^ year, after the death of Poniatowslft, be led the remftins'of the 
Polish anuy across the Rhine. After the peace the Bn^ror Alexander 
named him Senator Palatine of the new kingdom of rolanch lyith the 
decoration of the White Ea^e^ D^browakl waanow past sikty, arid 
his health was seriously impaired by constant f&tigua iinduhe wotind*) he 
hod received. He retired to ^ estate of Winkgora, in Frussitm Poland, 

^ where he died, in the midkt^ bis family, in Jtme, 1818, one ^ar after 
' Kosciuszkb's death. He dnfred to be ba]j|led in the ntiiidrm he hadj^ 
worn dmiing his Italian campai{pns.. ^ ^ ’ ' • 

A short time faefore his death, Oedera! Bombrowski, conversiiig with an* 
^(Hier formerly under his orderi|i4xpressecl Ais^nuter regfetaMjjpingtiial’all 
the r {Torts, the sacrifices made, the bi|rrefyAitolayed by in the servuie 

o^the vanotts chiefs who hod led them to combat, had bedLofjio e#ail to thcir^ 
^wn county. * What have we to'hope,''«exclun^ he, * or rather, what haw 
we not to war? I see no ties between the eeatiered parts of Pfd|md, and no 
. security egtujpit die chances el iiiture e«eutl.|i ^d Napoleon, M^escapmg 
from Elba, darned his e$igl|fs aa^ tothe hanks ot the Visttfia, whin would kave 
«■ been the consequence unto Pm^iud? More bloodshed, more ‘combkts, more 
victims; but as for independence of liberiy~DeiC|{f Jl’Theeoever be be for 
** whom the Poles have broken theiir epears^ what ^va{fla« did they derive 
either from victoiy of defeat? Feeme 'betofise distinited, wbai condittoni^rdn 
they expect from the winner in the grelt aamu? None hot what his own policy 
may toggqift him to preseriba.. *. What metten thoifUke under which we 
are nowNbantf Whoever ItotKe prince, Whatever the sAenrernmant, let th| Palea 
be united in sympathy, in metr theifophpcnuMM^ tbeki be. united 

’. even in semng pie sovereign ''wFo* vulea tiuuu at present pus dak peffeaps, 
toie di^» inortune, whb has given him the gptldto, wfue tojtyett n^^e from 
him, Pt^nd might then titower hs mdeiMmdpiire, am acknov^edge no Other 
kli^ iBut the one it^hould fi^y c)f , •* ., * , * 

*' The le^^ VO derive from ibe thblac^clKdf narrative, and 

. which, beodmes doubly importhiit M ihe present ggotsimit/^, that no 
peepk ought toimt 

*'liir-rrr - r 
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DENMARK. 

'¥^o^^v^o» Thiele, Seeretaty to the Academy of Arts m C^enhaiyen, tnll 
nhortW Godintence the |^llohtioti, m Danuh, of a senes of Thot^U%en*M 
If orM; editions in French and English nrill alsd apiwai Ihe iiist Totume 
will contam Che history of Una great’ artist up to 1814, wfih serenqr Area 
etchings of tus lanons productions to that time The'Second volume vrill oon- 
tinue the Imtory to 1628 The engraviDgs have been partly made ip KoAxe by 
Bisser and Ltedau, under the iosi>ectioa of Thorwaldsen, and partly by the filBt 
artitts of*C(ipenh^n ^ ’ 


^ FRANCE. . 

* M 

The lately for the Difueu^ of Knas^dge in this country lately ad- 
dfe<i<ied a scries of questions to a Iqpdred souety* in Pans, uith the view of 
ohiainiiig som^ nrpciso and accurate'information as to the general system of 
cdmation'pursued m Fiance The leplies, nvhich were drawn up by a late 
hi id of the Universii), IVi. Vatismeml, fillip octavo pamphlet of forty mx 
p igcs Out limits do not allow us to give an aciaWsis of its contents, but the < 
public, will nOdodbt ^n be ruide ht^uatn^ with them through the medium 
of the Society's ncwlysc&tabh?bcd Jmmel of Edueatton It ihay, hoi^eter, ho 
our duty, m a future number, to tshe dp the subject of education on the cunti- 
nent at it luiijj aqd'we shall than have ipv** pleasure in communicating Uic 
^bHlttucc of VaYntmeniPi oaMRfc{VO inomnes, and in douig justice to his able 
and cnlighllmed views. As ccsuMctod with this ^bjeet our riders will forgive 
"us for introducing here the foUown^ tribute, fi^ ^ Journal dee Debotf, to 
the eminent^nd distinguished^totsdn vi^ was Urn primary agent m directing 
thest inqvftrip to be a^C. ^ . 

** Then is'a marrow Itt Engl|aod) whose ^ame u dssociSted with all 
the bksslMi of iiipdera OivilieatiOiL A profbuitd ^icwinao, and an impassioned 
orator} raidifu\ td'thejpubUftWeal^.And the Itiaiid of virtueis equally antive 
m the idKdition of w uave ^ establiihment ot the I7niversity of 

'Loiplon*'' Uib in the emaectp4i||| of the catholics j and is undoubtedly the 
greatest and most extensive ptopiljtttorbf elsmentarj education in the mvuitod 

world « ► ' rtih.' 

M ** Placed^ by die fiower of hje gediui^ at the b^ of the oppomhnr he has 
er^oyed tb^ngtdKMOo^ fbrtime, afUr Rtape: yeate* struggle^ to ^ die muaph 
of aihhis t&evfsj e|id the orowns thatnow edotn bu bitivr havg been won |tom 
Uie hands^^hbjr«y enomes’^apphtics. This men^Svim inm formeeb^ 
Imvmg the oQlee tn a lawyervts remed cn 4 euidea to the si^^mit of ppwet. 
He is s^ded, by our nvdldtwSyt^Oit dHr^oot^WUie proudest 

^ "• ^ ^ ' ■' . .. urtvm # 

* SvciAf d.e Imdttbi fhtiflOWi pdtr kt ^fytffqgetlan d» Cbltiwiiuacftl,i^eteid^^ <f 
fiafkitrfsItM. ’ ei t ^ » s 

t Our readers witf smlp alih sf dm fively FlN|nehtiiin* We seluiOdrfiNihp the 

great lupubc giVen to cne cwftrfd' ve»vm lu this couatrjl by the late tevohttioB, hut the 
natural souVae of ei^ts tn ]to|peiid, independtottof m fom^a u^|Bence.^ou1d h|^ 
ufvedTxvd Ihxwji^iafe io his tHeaen^levStifiin'iu artery Istvyeen.*^ v 





Miseeilffneffus Utmtr^ 'Sotip«t, 

and %t«n!i«e 9 thejne'tliat royal pQpt:^<^f infla^Xi^ o 1 

;hidii K felt tiiroua^out flier wbolp ^tent of tile taiviiiMd ^lld.^ • 


h 

vth 




The firisi otimbettof a monthly puUtrafloh devoted t^cbantii3»le^sittulions 
iia^ jast* agpi^vedFat l^is Frefiaed u a prehnilbary roport, dr&Wn tip by 
D iron t>e C^rf^ilo/pd the of the society. ^ 

Butftiolt, the author of the welLfcoowti Italian Ora\nmar iMd other works, 
dud at f’aris in Pcceoiber last Ilis Cothtiientary on llante m anion^ the best 
that It ivG appeal on that <ti$cnU pM t, and shows Mri Bia^h t6 have lieen 
every way qualified to ditfnso a taste fbr the vast eonoepPoos of the lialidn 
Homir Id Uiagioli has left several works ih MS pamcolarly a new^iCk 
honary m Itabai^ and Jf repUi, and Fronch a«ld lUdian, Whick Has b««a long 

announeed. » ' * . 

♦ --- " 

At iho lifting of the Academy of Setene^ bn «K iMfllrraberj, Baron 

C uvier made a verbal report a!» to some coHdctions w ngt^nd hieypy feopiftly 
brought from India by M Dassoimer. This gentleiutfa.has for«the last tea* 
years devoted a l^rge portion sfhis time and a f«|^ of his ibrtane in dhlipeliR^ 
subjects of natural history Tnis is the Sixth vbyige he'has mkde to India and 
Chini, and the sixth time that he Ifts loaded the Miwcnm with hit prelleifts, 
but th^prcsiiit exceeds in mtignificeaoe all the ■previous gifts. It pr^yeots a 
laige n^iHon bf mammalia, quadrupeds^ birds^ reptHoa, folieg, mottuira, ond 
testacea '' M Dussumter » anxious to out v^o anothe^^jUijMga to (jaotnu 
and Manilla, and M ( uvier, in tilh name of the Academy) cecommended him 
to the favourable notice of the ^Vkrnmeou 

tt appgan from a list of the dragiaiic pieces idayed at Faris durmg tbb two ^ 
l<i>t years (from the, 1st of January, to the iist df IMcember, 1830,) fliat ^ 
no 1< 'is Uian d558 have bden peribnl^. ^ % 


Sciiool, and ^ Pouillet, 


M Magcndic has been nominated fb theoi^iair of Diedli^e of the Soeikty off 
Medicine ^ ofc * f tt 

* M Itiavier has been appointed .Profhssor # Analysis of ihe.Ptdytecbmo 

Profimsorvof Phyeipi fame SchooI>*^ 


M d# Parchappe, »n old pupil of the Pc^ySilRiio Softool aid efliber of 
^Sitillery, who quitted Fiance on tfte restoration m the BourboM, has just re- 
from a l<mg and extcnsii e journey In Sduih Aftinri^ n de Pgrohappe 
was the friend 'md i^ompanion of the ubTdnilui^e Bdnrplasll and of flie intrepid 
traveller B'Orbigny. demoted Kis pattik^ attendon to tltd"gPi|iUph]( of 
. the cctttttrtes tiirough ^Hich.he trmrellitoi ana Ass brought ftofoe valuable pu- 
tenalf fbr 8 kaowMge the rapublie of Buedos Ayrei, and the maniwm and 
ottstom* df its ittbobitants* The author Kimeelf tracedrtftU oourses of the Paramo ^ 
and wUmgai, two coiuidondileadoeri iHthtrlo vuiy HttleOknownr as well as 
moat df tfte nvemof th^*vast ofy iui iav «f iHb^^utua. fits tntyw aremow 

publication. ^ . ^ 

SMSSSSSgSSi^^ 

■ diTastAirv.'i 

A of fho 4ttftMfnMvVf hretdenS Mulran aoiui* 

* ments, t«:,8bou< to appear J ^ ’ 

*• U * .... * 

A hanAltpid etUtfhb of toe CJorpia Jitna ColsiiW^ni buu vdl 4to, with 
note.* and jianllel possagus^ ddl i^mljuappear * 
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• T * * 

C^msollor F«diPr, of DansAtadt, h cmploijj^ oit n newe^i^m of Stii|ki>, 
ibr |rln^ purjMic he Itaa hifide a large collect!^ of MSS., aotne ofliinuih ^ 
ll^e been procured frqna Spein* *, ^ ^ ^ 

Dr. Walr^ of Tubbgen^ oho has been ransarkingthev'^brari^of Franco 
and Italy^ for the lant three years, has aiuioi:tia:Li an edittou of the UAetores 
Graeu in seven vols. ^ 

rrofeasor Creuzor has lent the whole MS.'of bis edition of Plotinus to this 
(ountry for imptsssion. 

D». Hermann, of Hddolhe:^, will shortly publisli an extensive lutrodticiion 
to the Study cf Qrnk 4nttguitta, ^ * 

Professhi^ Mosor, of Dim, has coUected a large and hitherto inedited mass of 
materi^ fbr^e tnusUation of a new edition of Cicenrs DttpotatUm^ Tutcu^ 
lana. , ' ^ . 


‘ Died ,'n J^ovmnher last, at Pesth, in his 49th year, the rolebiatol Hungarian 
poet Charles Ki^atudym Helwas the first projector of the Hungarian Alma* 
nack of the Muses, the Aurora, and p^irtipularly distinguished himself lO dia- 
luatm literature. He hds alr^y hm honourable mention piadc of him in 
this Journal, see No. V. p. 60. ^ • * 


We haye 8dld!*a^prospec|us of a new Ital^ and (verman, andi Getinaa and 
Italian Dictionary^ by Dr. Valentini of Koi^CrWho has been mauy years e>* 
tabltshed||in Berlin as a Professor of his nativfi language. .Tudgiug from the 
, prospeews and specimen of the work which accompauiev it, tlie new Diction* 
ary^promis^ to cxoet jtU tiut have hithorto'appeared in copiousness and ‘lexi 
cographigtd arrangoufent. ^ 

. *. —.t—»- 

A Biogi^iy of jAndent ipid Monilem Jews is about to appear, in Hebrew^ 
by £..Ca(moly. iBbronolo^cal tames will be prefixed for thl> purpose of fact* 
litating the ijpsfonrtdarraDgemeot of'the subject, which will appear in alpha* 
betical ordei,. 

, m i ^ ■ '.^ S. 

The publidrtion of Messrs. Ebreaberg and Bemprieb's Natural iiisftiry Col- 


Xng^ls'bkwd jVist aj^peated. ' ^ ‘ 

tit, SscbMdioItK^ the natuihlist^ vHio aceofltqtamed CaptBin Kotidme in bis 
< 3 ^ 1 ^ VOyagO Tonnd thtf Worild, is putdiidihig a {Somogieal Atiast ooofiiiiiing 
fignrn ana djSMaillitidas daring that voyai^ 

'A Gesidw trafitAaitiott of iho Stmateih dm Jtauctoia, of Erddm, (vi 
artide on whldh Poe» appear^ in ihb l^eiiKoine numb^ back,) Jitet 
beeniK^edbya.,}ttr. Wiatit^. , . - , V-* ^ 

Borr Xa0iliai;pi^ OflBeifin, whoii^^altfiail^ ihvtmnddy knownH/siiHarte'^n- 
sidflAuble vomons.fibd^ Shakapds^ m dow emguhd in a traxufiatuMt ^ Bbi|vs.i 
Ha p)[oceeds under lU'esfe of ma'BerKn owmPbmgga JMeeMuptL^ 
iwhitm he fe a* member. O^tiie, In a Idler tb ode dT hhi fil^ids,j&us spsibs 
, of him^an4,httjlhdeirtaJ^ ^ Ukut^JtQ^ w^ghcl^ker 

dm 


• * IjJ. 
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, ' > ’ '1 ■ ^ ! * * 

T^eliterar^elugCy whidh.cQpnieDced !a German^iu 1814,*still cohtinues 
to.|||ii^e. Wo«4he 9000 worji^, which wem,<d)ea 'wout the aiuiii^ 
ine^' we have now^iittUly 6000.' '^The catn^me of ihh hutt Leipzig ^ 
(Midiaeioia^ l^^oy^ntaius 3444 arlicl/es^ of ‘whicb.4764 4 ive ^K^toally p\ih» 

added to 3162^ auttounced |a the Easier catmogup, < 
the oomber e£ bows pablitbcd during 1830 will amount to 5069* ^'the num- 
ber publislted -w .t09#wa# 6314; in 1898,6654; ta.tSO?* 510a;^reviousW 
<0 wbicH the number had.ne^ exceeded 5000. Mwaxiiies^and popdtitr m* 
cyclopasdias hare increased in the same proportion, atfu the public um ^owed 
as great a desire to read as the Ibamea Mve to write. Private Ubraries are 
diminishing, wh({e public ones are daily increasing. ' • «, * * * 

•* ’ ■ 1 ■ I ■ 

collection of the works of the most eihintiht philosophets who have 
' flounsh^ .fromlh^ revival of lettem to the time of Kant, is now in the course 
uf publication at Stuttgardt. It will include Bacon, li^cartes, Sp^o^a, l^ke 
ana llume, abd select portions of the worke of Leibnin. . ' , 

The publication of Brsch and Gruber's Art$yj§fid ‘^SctmcOs, 

which had been suspended for a considerable time, St now , resumed. Tlt^ 
21st part, of the 6rst section, the 7th pari of ^ secoxid, and jparf of 

the third have recently made ihoit appearance. ‘ i ^ 

.*. ' ' . • i ■" 

The first volume of the Life end laterary Corrctpoiiaeiftce of J^I||^|>ufaK 
lisbed by^is son, baa just appeare d at^ulzb a<dt« ’ , • ' ' 

The seventh volume of Mr. VdttlBiiniiier'^s History of Bihntre, 

ioclyding from 1699 to 1739^ ready. The' w^ is now annbuncM to 
extend to t,wo more volumes. •' , • < >' •' 

.y i . . . * V. » 

The volume of Professor Wllken’s t^i^rwades is Mstfipb^ 

lisbed at Berlin, it embraces the crusdd^ of t^ fixst half of the thirteenth* 
^entury, ««««^ 

■■■ . . ‘ ' ^1 

nohhANn 

, An orkinal fi|fv]l!kor romapee in the Duteh*lvtguage is so greatialhltuity.that 
Ve Sewdkttaap would de^rve^fo be mentioOed^even didit possets 1^ htent 
^thah it actually does* This production beloiigs to tha'el^ss of vrl^t are temted 
^tgrical romances, and which are .now so much m v^ue<^ii .Cv^ country 
iu Europe, whore there is any demand wmw oPTlction. - The, tale— 
for 'iis.ii consists of only a single voluxn^^so o^ht it *perNiiiifS[[M||p,b^de~ 
sighs^—has ^uster pretensions, to the railbhU** histoH(^'\thao many outers 
/ wbicK asst^d It, the fUititums, portion of the npm^ve being kept rather mib- 
4 ordinate Ibb^ the events mid., inateri^s'taken worn hlstory^u^n merely.embck' 
Ush^>„tijr a few historical retitii^cnces, and ineidetttnl tinitsof costuidn*,, .It 
is by hotaeans, however, a dry «”i<onicle of. jibe period! it il|8strate8^*reUdnfog 
tbe fii^ality of lnslor]|l^rwiU>out its t^iiy,^nd antliei^ticitir.: i>n^^.col>tmryi 
^tli$,^tlmr hM ^eglected no djipottonUy otbringing fervid ri^tes 

tci'lh^nationiti and i^anmfer of .t|^" fiMjuidm at tho .petiod^e.has 

. selected foaJta^urpiye, faaroely, |no mtddlo of the thirteenth c^tury» de> 
< tails of tUii^ittre ase tomdij^; ^ilh'and e^bit g|e^ pai^ 

.. . a ntirit that must Hui ,sf<^k a v^uej^eo <0 nw ewes of,those, 

*', be Utevm own ,D^ wnO|^^ the sto|y 

^’Ittimo^rfortoi^ph ^ invest, otpihe of this is siinpli^ 
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not to fiay in^ 4 gre, onotigh S»ro, th<( hero of the tale, )s an or^^, educated 
•4t ttie^e^rt Tions Iv, itho afterwards hicomea the Squur#(iSi;AiUhia4^) 
a9dv!0ropanion of Wilham If., Count of^QoUand, aecemmtiying hint in nit 
Fiinous mi^i^ry explores; tiiital disappointed in hi« fUtldm|ie»t to the heanii- 
« iUl Christina von Wataenaar, be seta out on a pilgniniee to Terusalem After 
hH rctuni'he joips 0)« pnoce in Gemany, whence be veeMros widi hmi and 
}iM (onso^ to liolland* Among tbo ladies in die suith of the latter is Agnev 
yon Wallem, wmS/the sqntreV aft'eotiona' laid returns fus fovet in conse¬ 
quence of whtdhThe bewraes anxious to'clear up the mysteiv banging over his 
birth, and at length discovers ftiat he is ihe son ol Cppo K.ttmininga, Lord ot 
«Attic)aad< Tho union*Qf the lovers does not however put a>s end to the nai- 
raUie, which the author bnngs down to die period of Wilhain s untimely dtath 
mi atb insurrection of the West rrtezlanders (12^5) when, his horse sinking 
ipto the ittj tW deftaihelesB pnnee was ruftanoosly dispatched by them 'Aftei 
thistnelaiKWy evenbhicco apd itenes retire to their castle at Ameland, where 
they jmss^e reminder of theie»qaysiD tianquilhty Jtw and unvaried is 
those IdMip^nctdents of die story arq, and they ceitamly do not exhibit any 
grfat itivepUOU ot oodbsnicd, the work itself displays grcit ability, and may 
lie reconwih^ed a$ a|R)rding an ipterestwg and instructive picture of llullamt 
Imdic th ilaendi cehtury. , 

. ‘ I - - 

Atoongtbe numerous mutations t» winch JoeyMlcrroitcrde U Chaussce 
d'Anliq has given birth, we may leckon Cramer’s Pel^nm det JSt.Jttt»mUn, 
which, although It 18 far ittfetaor to ti^at piototype, displays some curious and 
rathoi*strdm y. if not masterly akotliism of national manners CWistend^ 
with his^ehare^r, the pd^im does not coiiAae his obsenapons to the i>at<;n 
eipital mid Its inbabitat^, bat makes v^oos excuisions to otbei places, 
and avai^buaself of die opportunity thus afterded to touch upon .aqtiquanau 
,, and historical topma;, and asirciy fiew tourists of put onn have communioated 
roiiuh on the autgeetoof Hojhsnd, these six Iftde volumes will be foudd to $up- 
})ly die Ihiglish biiweller wiih sorpe bseful iopouiaplncal information As is 
the case Widt^hpeM every 4ther tfrork otS^VivAf the bccuesfrom rral life ai><* 
tOo ftverchSr^ i^the cc^unofi^ the folhes and cxtiavaganctes scutered 
^thn^ughoub the q^le mftss of society, are concentrated in a focus till then 
iorce becomes unnatural and intense. Satin^ds are not much unhke tbost vii;^ 
should allm/ weeds and stones out of a held, as a vimplc of the pco- 

dpeuonsi^j^ aodi ihej cqHoci dither all die vices ai^ se^furdUiieb they 
meet widi, knd diel} say ** this i^ souq^, this is tj^ ^e ” bued, however, is 
smt sociie^i ysere it su^, it wottbl be unendosajUlu We do not meui to ^ 
that the ** PelgAm’’sms m dus manner at dl mom than, if quite sO miuJi a^, 
ditigeneiaUtyoftriftersoftbem^clsM, yet there are one or two /rutty m* 
bl^ w&tSf .ladled ns p«t h jmdb, and vraieh certainly do not say loQidi in 
Ihiovh' of die morals ofthe Xhrtem Jn htti description of the f ur at AthstcnKlam, 
ha megihons, as a fact, whjM^ to ds appears inoreiihble, namely)'fbaf diere was 
ta pidihc «idiibi||on of die amoum of a lioii and Jtooess, of which tmticewras* 
myevC m pl8caiiw,<and ai which .many tedus (wete dmes) were prssenti After 
dtik we ^pay belj|gee aitmmd any ibtng retawa of a pefi^lewhq can tqlemte stich 
t^erastitm * 'Sosae of the mpst laleresti^ mA. rehfiy yahmbla^pers 

in ftils vwric^ two'or thre^biogn^cal skcftsfies, ni , dm fSemsK, 

who died Adgnst fOlh, |827, and who ^ him said to Exae* ti^ onl ^ 
^ftneat otwocn^s aftoi E^epens, Vandyke, and iordaens; AdSMWi^ dtto4k, the 
‘'o^^wktedtmnMidi!^ ^hend eved wmm eoolkwed te be unnsaSed^ and the 
* ho kM hsMbule )^8fder Zmm», Siddoas of die Holdi stage. 

ai^Sotmi^am, Apiil 18th, 
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ITALY. 


Mil::. MAiuRtf Si^vMT^of pnbkiihdcli In 

4Ui ** ^ lb» ^itical tames fr)|tdli thmirt ^ pfopm o/t turncaltuie* 

> in Icmvin isl^ds, witb notet op the pest and pre^nt atale dl public ad’ 
xnHiHtratton ** ^ In th# latter part the aathor has exposes tlw xiceyt^tapoyes 
of the old Vettetiao adtaunsl^tion of those islandsjthf finjpvedwn^ or d^ 
gites sent hy'ihe senate, bung generally needy noM«e leho went thPtb to rO- 
ertut their purses by all means m their power, extortion, fines, eale of offlocf, 
&c TIic consequence was that industry waa omroped, CQa|peit>ft fettered by 
nionopolice, s^cuUutal produce low; camutfi f* x ynre onq fourth or one 
dfih of tbeir present value The roads over die isHtnds were detestable, no 
innli no estabusbments for chanty or educatioo* CNo hpodwd aequms ware 
sttAotcait to purchase a doctor’s degree, and tht»(Q is an aneodoto ef a noble^ 
man who obtained a degree for lus vali^, and l^astod ha one fin* 

his horse.. AAcr this, the present admmistration |au«lapp«ii^ IdiMSing, and 
although die autiioi does by too means flaAter ittft » eVidOtfl^ilH 
English protection the Icp^ islands haye been fiGQhdpjp^l^ 

were before ^ ^ * 

- . * ■ d * # * s 

* ew ■' 

A new scientific journal has beer? ntmonneed for pnbhcaltbh at IHidna 
under the title of Amab deUe Seiense del R^gno Xotnfoeae Keticto.> pni^ 
oipal professors of the umversiw ar^mong the contijbotors^ attvottK .dthatn 
Dal Ise^ and Da Hio Ibe igrst iflpnber was to appeapdin IBfil. 

*Thif pubtieatfon is intended to fill up the wpd leA^y Ihe eas&qppn die 
** Journal of Sciences of faFia'^n iSSS Hie ^nmm m Stefta^uttwede con¬ 
tinue to appear at Bologna * * 

A flew edition of Gioia’s celebrated >rqrfc, ^Ik bein| ‘ 

published at Milan m five vo^^Kgia, octavo, Yaluabte^adffij|gns ^ro> 
•tesaor liomagnosi- ^ • * a 

• . . .. " % • 

• ^« p t mipiri 

« e find that the system of mutual inatruetton m spreadtpg falg in thfl *' 
schools of Tusewy, Parma and even Siedjj. It is nof admitteff'njl’iedmotit 
nor 11 ^ the IbsRiM states In Aostnan ILocabwrdy it esnsted^iU hhen it 
w^ stepped, and we boln^e has not been sipee resumed# 

A>t i’allom, one of the most distinguidied medical prOlhsipn of Italfy', dlhd 
mWyear at licghorn fits pmicipal ctaimi to the |pratit|do m Ida cotmtx^htt 
"* wre. his having introduced vaccmaijon m mte ^t| jm'' p reiadices 

against it his ha'^iiig by his wise regulations stopped* thu|nllH|p!^$ Ofi the 
yellow fever which broke out at leghorn itrtho autumn of td04, and threat^ 
ened aQ Ti^any and Uel/ lie wgs in consequemm appointed JFhjbikiau to 
the Board of Health of thauporl. In jfilf he also ty Ins cares arrm^ tflb * 

C press of the petechial fever, w1|i<^i was mafchqt gtaai tavwes at^lc^orn. 

pected by a|l the ^vemgifl^ whiidi followed ohe anotne^im Xmb 
be wte deaerated witn vantj^ crdei% was membea of flw pdraoM IwSajs 
ajAdetnim, as j^ell jts of thosrof Btgim, CbpeoUa^en and The fmlow- 

latues tw brngpubti^mqr ** Wbeiber dto yeRow thver Im 
Opinions on the l^r whieh wevaileA at jCeghbm In 
1804. Ofiwrfvatioim on the jmmtdnal^tyjfiMU* and ^^uta^oJl m general 
On Jbe dhangfls in ‘die clumne of southern 4hirtw theuchnd state of 
ansBctne, Xe^om, ieU, 4eooim of b oaefl 1|| fr pWW^ ^ widi 
tMhs m this pheQ!i>uenoit.y 
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• POLAND. 

On thf <lth of May laat a superb colossal bronze statue, wh^ch had been 
erectM by the Poles t^be memory of C 0 pemicu<> at Warsaw, was first un¬ 
veiled to the public The PbiiomathK. Society, after attend^lf; divine semoe 
m tliL ( hurch of the Iluly Cross, adjourned to the open plare, when the vene¬ 
rable Julian tJrsyn Niemccwitz from the raised platform of me monument ad¬ 
dressed tne-assembled multitude with singular ^o^uence and power, and his 
words falling from the of a man of more than eighty, moved whole ma'>sc» 
of the listeners, now to enthusiastic plaudits, and anon to tcaro He said that 
three centuries l|iad passed since Co^oicus had been gathered to the bosom 
oi that earth whose motion round the central sun he had revealed Th,it the 
foige^ulness of the great services of the great was usually succeeded b) thi* 
outburstings of grateful remembrance^ and that posterity often dragged fortli 
to immortal memory the names wluch had been resting iu temp'orary oblivion. 
He spoke of this as the tate of Copernicus, and he bonourea with deseived 
plaudits Stasryc who bad defrayed half tlic expenses of the statue, lit uun- 
tio 9 ed piorwt'dsen, viho ^ad modelled it ** Now,” said In, “ after ten years 
lingermgs, ainUl evei> Poilsh hc&rt vibrate with the sattsl^ tion that beaiiu* 
tiom every Polish eyev and the sun on which O'jrmicub turned in pcipctuil 
gazing; shfill fat the first tine visit his imagt with it^^glormus beams. ’ At 
^ thu moment tbo tapestry feu which covered the statue, and he contmucil — 
“ Henceforward ever present wilt thou bai Highest, hapjiust of the eternal! 
The honour of thy country—the gloiy of thy race. Let thy influence, watching 
over the*temple of die natiooal muses/ guard it from all degradation and aid 
the all knowledge adlS* all tiuth. And how inlinAely happy 

am t mine privilege of having lived to^extieme old age, to peiformthi*# 
honourable ofiKo^-nanc diwti/ft, Zlomine, sertmm tutan " Every head was un- 
coveied-^-evcry face turned towards the statoe-'-ond the heavens wluch for 
thrjie days had been doudyand dark, bri^ce out into sudden Igightnesa and 
^unSbine There was a burst among the people as if a miracle had rdklly becu 
wrought (in celebration of uie great* festival, and a band of musicians and 
8 m|K.rs sud^''id>/br 6 kc forth frbra the cup^ie^fthe Phdoraathic Society's edifice 
wiUi a hymn, ftf which what follougi is a close translation 
Co auB of glory * Let ftist glory shed 
Its ^at concentred ndiaoce on bis head,— 

Oa urn the orbits of the stars wlio drew, 

And nature’^ tti^siic lore and language knew 4 ' 

Ulastrious man f Samatia s gratef ii tongue 
Has to the (chcMiig world thj hr noefr* sung 
• 1 hough Lerbian voices loudest yet all 

lomiendhtg accents bail thy festival!“ 

^Lnd(‘'!hr^s^ott pause of breatiilem silence * 


*800 of the raidiil to whom the power was given 
» 1 o ineasfirt. the my stenous manh of heaven, 

Be welcome now to fitme’s necropolis 
* And talc tt^ seat m glory in bliss ” 

It sedped as iLtlrania, aided by die tnuuc of the ifpberes, had beiaoU been 
raUlng hi|a%o he( Pwn cdestial regions. Never was witnessed so- superb an 
apothcosw. I. , n. ^ 

TliC inscription oti the.pi^esta},, whirls of grev Polish'tz^UevtdlSfdhn- 
nently simple duid stidung. 

\ < GfiitaBatna.” 


It IS repeated i« Pol 
of the pld plan!s|die^. 


tSi|hmodier eide Oa the thud are the seven pfaneU 





■ .;t .pklEkXAL ■ JLITEffi(T«|p^^l>^C!lENCE. * 

, A loqg inem<>n was recently Yead,^)>efiM^! of Inscrinjlibns aud 






















, ‘ * USX OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WOWS 

• <'• ,, 

SUBUSHSD ON THE CONUKEMi^, 

FboH JaHVABT to MABCBft'iSSl, tNObVilTK. 

* 


, THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

$ , 

S42 Man1f«ste (Im C4thoti<|i»ei FraibfaU sor devoir dc eouniis^ion «Qx pulMt^ces^ott 
Traits de« devoirs Catholiqaes dans les Bevofutioos. dvo « 

S4S OiiHK nrs sur i'lfncFedvlit^ ei uur fai cOititude de la lUv^Iatiun Chretienne. Pajr 
I’Eviooe de Stj(inbM^. Bvo, 7s. 

744 JP4liitioii»aint SiHKmr.nnti As^oOiaiion Universelie ou OrganUaiion Definitive de 
pour I’amelioration prograstiv^^j^s le rupport inoral» intell''" 

. ^‘lel'et phydqtic do (khI de la classe la p^e nombreult. ittja plas xstuvre. In 
( piano de deux fi uillesl 

3^45 0»(er>a<d Argument et K4flesioDs sur lea Livies et las ChapitrOa du Nouveau 
*'lestaiitcnt, nouvcljc edition revue efcorrigie. l^mo. S5>6d. 

Sdd'^altl, Dr. (Mavis Novi I’oatamenli phtlologtca. £diUo minor. 4to. 

\ 'Litptig. IBs. ■ 

747 eUtnm,yL;,4^ <i^r Apostel fauIosT sein Leben, Wirken nnd leine scbriftcD. 

mutiher gf. 8vo. OMtngtH. ISs. ,* 

748 Llndwtg. M. Libri Eccl^ar Uaiiicv ^mbbliei. ffvoi Cupenkajpen. St. 

749 Nlipneyer, Dr. Charakleriatik der Bibd. ^blhlc. gr. 8vo. Hnihe. Jl. tTa*'^. 
iiU Koaenmiiller. SUioli%>iu V. T. in i^mpendiuui redacta. Vol. III. 8vo. 

- ieipsif, i8s, , . ' , 

S^T Sdier, J. fi]!. Sbmintlichl WcrKe.l**^r thl. gr. 6vo. tSiiAfiaek. II. 

Soiiilhke, Pral'..EthIca Cbdatiana. A kiyiiu^ditio quinta. 8vo. iMi. B^wn. IZs. 
253 Graji<^ D^. DnimtaL'^e. audage.” 9 8^ gr.Svo. Aoyreutfi, li« 

054 Paulin, Dr. exegeti&Lli^'HandVMic'k idler die 3 eistea Evangelidn. 1. 

6Vo. ll. ' . ' 

233 Waibei* A. Xjoumatik dar AeUgion Jeso. I—IV. Abhandlmig. gr>;I|eo. 


Augshtirg, 4t/iSd. . ^ 

756 GuK^ier, F. H. Ov De fijbrtis Jest ChiiiU fine salutaii; ConiMiita^ pnendo 
regidiomatay 4o. maj. GiitUngeH, 3s. , ' 

237 leci^ fit* 6escbicble dee C&ristlie^ ,Beli|^ uni^ Kirche. Jtble, 8vo. haff' - ' 

rig. 7s. Ud. j .it* 'ii. 

238 I.ude#ig, A. Hialoris)|h.KrtBd!m unterstudtungen iiber vefsebiedenen^TRteir^. 



260*PJaQcl:, Dr* Qescbioblo det protestaii&flbco Tiieologte. gr. 8^ ; 

,r7s, 6d. * M. *• ■<■ ' ^-v'■* 

SCl^bi^eca patrum «ed^ Griii8»tQai* tn. aSsso* 

262.tlHdli^i|'V tdtMp hsriHU. dogniattcsnilo 

Letps^. 30« * I,. ► 

263 l^neolim, Dr. Die fiCoi|idlttiiie SittenMdeb wtt, 

264 mid, ^(iytbiU EedtxiaidtiaEwKiprti^ Part iv 4t^ 

fiaffH.*. \ , . ' * . ' . s 

266 Hdurvuaki, C. Ate(tMi|Nb^ «d«rS|tTi|AM« ^ ClhtlaMliML 

’ Nenstedtl ' ' * 









366 Kaj ^^ 4 XA** ll<y^llon^ ^Svaa^lisclK# gr< 8vp. 

t6? Jkfitat Climt* DU JDdK^tiUop >Oe6gf«phi(i(ic‘ litiK pHitcimdl ii«i)K 

et Bfttlnii)i«nl^d6 t« i4tte Suutte am uo^ V*tt« «t If da JaraMtow, 
8vo. 8a A * 

368 McditRiiooa Reliqpnea an fonne dr dincanfa pour touM Im apotpMii^clrcQn* 
•UincM» et MtuatuuMide La vie doineslique et civtie; traduUce de I'AlMpaHd* 
Tone 3de partie. 8*o^ Gs. 6d. ^i > , 


LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND ADMINISTRATION. 


S69 Rccuril GWral*de» Ancirime* tois Fradfahdi, depoit rattWj 


la’i la Rr- 
looiei K^. 


JI&SQIj 

volotieiii de 1789, par MM. Itairfbert, Uemav it TalUandier. le 
IXI. XXlIa Juin, 1687—10 M«, 1774. ««w 
370 jMVd, Enal sur la pidne de norf, ou de la peine m nof^ pi^id6t6a 4 «m ie« 
rappoiti avee Ir dmt et Fmtefdt de'Le Sooii^^ <8*0. 
f7l Hes Piinupes Fobtiques qAidoiveataervir de M|a« i lajc^atkn eJectonde. 8vo. 
373 Luis Miniicipuies, Rurates, Adminittralfves et ^ PoficufSI Tontl*!. 6v<}« • 

373 Ortolan et Letfean, Le Muiiatcve Peblic en tranPttacoda de Mi ornaidw* 

- ,p“- sa competenjU^jM^Hin sen fonctiou^ dene Tordn: fiolitique, jbdlt^iiti et, 

ailAlhutHlU^*'^^ dc(r6^, ordoyutnoes, avU du touacil d^tat 

et in^truttiom niiiiisfdneUes* 3 vol. 8vu. 16|k 9 ^ 

374 Kranti Or., do Cudicibus LiMiebpi^vibiM. 4to. 3s. 

375 Beiindroa, Or.« Uei&eAungen nad Hypcrfbeseti iiber die lnacripttui>e|ir«^e|n|^rr 

PaodretenTfagmente. gr.'Sra. OMltagen. 3*. * j 

376 FMcIc, JuiuHtciie Encyd^die. dfca Ausgabe. 0vo. jr» 

377 Cer^f ^wris avilis, das, ms Dditalifae, iibenetat voh.Dr. OttoTscnnlAlgfet Sid* 


tenis.ir Bd. 1—6 Hfl, gr.J^. 
378 X)ro&te>Hbi8boff, Dr., Lehrbw^ Ces 1 


Lttjnfg^ iSn. 

Katarfe^U, nder der ftedhtaj^hilosopble. 
SteAufihkge. gr. 8vo, JShatnl 78.6d. * 

279 Flitter, pr., die Lrlive vein Eigei^hiua deutk^n llecb|eA, am den QneUm 

dargeatellt. gr. 8vo. Berttn. 7a. * «* • 

280 Zeller, P., Systematiscbes Lehrbuch ^ Poiizriwlumsehqft, aach PrapAjfb^ea. 

0 Grseteen. t— 81hl. gr. Bvo. • tSdAfin^g. eadifa. ‘ * ,41 , 

281 Duneker, J. t. L., Das Itecht aue dem Geaf^ def l»ybeii8. 8vp. T^bdlit. idii* 
263 li^nbriefe odbr Oclst der 4 t^en StltNdever8aaitiiii(mge}i 4a Klbtigteieheji 

, Baierii. ] r Bd. 8vt>. Stuttgeirdt. tp%.' t ‘ ♦ * 

389 Hin lorna Logbi^slendinga seta iieAiist Grteas. Codej^mlB ^dqpderunn aa* 

^ * tiqaissimds,#^ noaiiiietar GragM. .Fatal* R. I^nla l*Tid)« ,<lH 

31* 7a* 

. M^JRALS, EDUCATION, AND PpJMTJCAt IS^N0MY. 

384 OikMon, 'Alex. Expokt ilittnrlqoe et FhUoeoplilqoe jilaed 
iSidnt Simookime. 8vo. 2s. ' *. 

38tPDitalii^,£^Mtrleiil^|iit>(Wi. 376. 9».6d. 7 

386 AolMddclBSoa^fl^ilesJStnbliaienMttaiObiMrtUibilel, TotHtfLUp. 1, Sro. 37,.(ld. 
367 D4l1^ciititaietdel'lbstro«tlo8.i5^^«^ * *'4 • 4 jBitantfeBax. i6oid.tla, 
386 Genktr, J.G. dfe penbftfce Ladd^nluoMli, vaeH Birem jetApen Standb dt#> 
Ir iWfc? Stu^gan't, ^,6d. ^ . » , • *7***** ^ ' 

390 Hfiajw M^aW Btecbte ttadR4HtM^j3y8ti^tane.^Vv97o* LsMe. ita. 06* 

391 Horst, 0AnB|«W%4p^^ 3l>di$4«,’^.l|M. fi-anym>Jt9> * i 

393 KnHixe, G.^* V4#(iich Hadptad dA AtaMa<H{u^^ von 

D0M^htoid.43Ui«it. gr.3«», UipM 'j ^ . 

393 Mcylir, JLFtvin, BlatitaeYii^bjlSI^ t<3|y|ailmlan£ 6r«. fin^as. 

394 Kmg, IPtTi* Uaivenil tihUw l | > W i> 4fe y'6rt«i^eo. Neqitadt, 1,4». . 
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* 

MATHEMATIC8, PH1fSI0S ANp 

aSiS 'tnucas H., i.'Ari(hin£iique renduefacif^ an mojrmdo rAltf^fa mfacit^ Avq* • 
$9$ Berartitu, Trait£de Ctumic, traduit par A. J. L. Jourdaup^jr II5$> ibidUs dfe 
‘ rauteur at surja deriiierc edition Aileiuande» Chfmt Mptfnb. 'Tdine IIL 8*o. 

S??* Mdmoirea de TAcadeitue Rojide dea Sciencei fe PAutltut de France* Tmne X. 

S9d pcflroclMrai Traitd^fildmeutaire d« Chimie et de Ph^ique* 8ro> 88. 

Meniorle ima Reaie Academia dcllc Seirnse di Torinv. Toitio XXXIV* 4to. 


ll. lOi. 


Ale AW« 

300 Oaoie, C. Pm Prinmpta generalia tbeoria figuna fluidiHniin iu atotu agquiiibrii. 4to. 
Gp^gea. $9, 

J0-1 Bnuadts, H. Q*, de Cometarum caadU disqniaitio mothematica, Para la, cum 
nTabutis. 4to. 9s» 

302 Numaoo, Dr*, Lehrbuch der letncn und angewandteo KrjratalJograpliie in IBdcfi* 
l^ir Kefifern* gr. 8vo. * 4t> 15 b. 

303* Peal, U. F., der ^ektromagneuafflus, theoredacli-practuch dnrgeatellt. late 
• , AbtUI^.' auAlgem. gp.Bvo* 10$. 

304 ueiQcat 4 r>L^trtteIr der d^tnamtseben Wiiamwchaftep. Ir Bd. Staiik. Mk 
^Kdpfem, gft 8w. Berim., I7t. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 

f 

305^aa«tte 8t. Hiiaire, la Flore et la Pomone Franpaisea. Livrjuaona l,in.*>*X#X, 
8eo. each 3«. ^ , 

306xflunog ctiphie dtt Regne Animof, dr-M. 1e Baron Cuvier, etc. par Oudrlii. Lrv 
XL 8vu, each Os. ^ 

307 - . . ... . i,t">. . c(dori4, iS*. 

308 Le8ion« Hiitohris Katimdle des Colifariii’} sujvt d'uo Suppldnaent & I'Histoire Na> 

<CureHe dea CKaeaiik'ibqucIiet. Ideraiaum VL 8vo, each 58. 

309 Magasin de Oontcb^lioh^lCj om BeK^pjdOUa et fi^rea de Mollnaquet vivana et 
< fosai1ea,4a4<fita on nep encore figurda, par F> JEi. vu4rin. lii>rat*ioiia III. IV. 

Ovo. each fa. 6d, ^ t » 

SlO^l^gglUfuV d^otonfolo^^* Qu DeacripVma' et flgorca d’tnacctea in^dita ou xon 
• eoqorfffigeVdi. Ltvw^aqnt Ul* Xv. flro. eacti 2s. 6d. 

3X1 Timbiititifc, Nouveau Becoeit de Hancbea Coloridea d’Otilaux, Lirrqi^oA 87. 

* fto. lOKSd ^ loBo, I5i. ' ‘ « . 

319 Bariahel# FiriiituCottildet (jid la CuKoro de i^Olivier, cedM d*aprva lea t^t^rva- 

jutetfdtOi^pd^ces de fiiud'Ab^F.^^amttL^Svo. c, V ^ ' 

313 Centbrie Kdolpu^que, on CMt d*Anini»«x Roiqa, noovenni, <011 Ipipar- 

IUMl|i(ntdcnnnii vntusldde pianciietUi4di(ee* '3r Xdvraiaon, Ovo. ^ „ 

‘ Ordhiea natwiiifa piqolarum eorpmque cbaracictes et.a(Bniimca 

8 m *■ tmm. 

Pfaiatkhi!dM;,^ ISdina ncna c. C. Sprengcl. Tome Xf 9s^ru^* 
NatBf^diei ddr^u^pbibi^^ |4«t Kttpfen».,fcli0, 


n8 Co4er, Jpdoiia* da 

' 'llliab£«NbtureU^:$m 




’DtnmeSt M«nur d« " l 3 otanogniphr<>. 

Pfakher^l^fr, |ijHr Ad Bro^ibilU VXlJiiu « * 

323 Bobd^vUt «9t HiMoir(> gfii>^6 3t de> Lcpidop^s ei4e« 

CI>eniH«» dt S<>jitentrt<mftl«« t^vr. I.~-Ylr 8vo. tfHCA^ 

32C Alexis Kod» Colifttimi EnVomaloglque, on Hhtofte Na^oirttc drs Insecktf jM^ints 
d'AprAinetart.*Ijvr^soiisl.-~Vii 6ro «Hch.4* 

327 Dicitoniuitfe CUssique IrHlAure N«tureUt! I'dAiQ XVt* (T"-30* 6v)||l*w* 
aottSf4»‘ pl> color I3s. ^ t •. >' 

32S RcdottiACliolsdes plus belles neotVy priimd«ito ditfbraitei (tu |14|^ 

V^fiuil. SAvmson XXIV* 4to. . 

i20 Jaame St. litleire, Lcs Dahlia, ou histoirer WifrlpHoii, et et»ltt>re ttlea jtlusttellai 
etpeces It varKt^ do Dahlia; oomgo omtS de figures peinties dhipris nature 
Par MUot Ouillon* Ire livr. foliOt 10s. * 


MEDICAL BCtEN^BS 


330 Heiberg, Dr, Comiaentatio de CwdPiorpbosi \8vo, s w uwm atiKfc ' 

j 3l Hueck , Dr,, das S ehen sid ia p ^htftsem Processa no^ entwi^ell. gMNi^ OStt* 

S3i LangenDlMir DI!!^oeam Tlieatran AnatonucttiQ Gy^tingeit. Caw V Titb ^lo. 
maj. Got^ngen. Stt * 

333 —--Notoli^ievndTherl^etlpr ChtrorgiichenKraohUeiten. 4^d. 

gr 8vo. CoUti^en. 14s. , • JW 

334 oher die Natar und Behan^^ dev KniqkhsShpt dwTropenlmir, 

STtrie gr 8vo Xetps^, ll. St^ *400% \ ^ 

133 PsillatldestDr, de VitaSowadca 8fO. waj. Wten, SW * 

336 DasHawbttrgiBeheallgemMHeKwekeiibavs* MijiKpfni. gr. 4ca. Hamlfutg l^s 

337 SinWn, Dr^ der VamprlMiias smsXlX Jidilhandert. 8«o. Hamburg, 4s«6d. 

338 BlasMs, Dr., Uandbneh der Aliargie. 9 Tiiw. BeOf His^r. ^5s, 

339 Halwenntm, 8,, Rente AreQetmitteUtttiew lr pd* S^AuHage. gf. Bvo. latpm 

HO Hiozt, J,J, de funedone rettiia|;( mdBeula pitiiiut<CbinwePtatto^ Vols. I.^ll,' 
^ Coin 1 Tab. Bvo. Ckmttanta, 8s. ^ 

341 Barrcy, Htstoiri^ Impartfale deiaTaccine, Afwicciatioo da bten qu^n.Is|L 
*wilrrbtie et da ihal qa'bu Idi impaU^ Mdmsare q|ai a olteeu le f4ix, etc. Bvor 
342<ife^letWL^PIiy8iol<^ M6dicale etFldlosopbique. Towe h Bvo 7e» 

343 W^et, d^es, BqdMUMie Chirargicale* Platt et^e^todd qa|l qpaviedf dP^f**lsre 

otnf VenseigjBmfcnt de cette Sdettce. 4flo, _ * ^ 

344 CendrtNv MBwolre Medico.t«gai snr la wo^ VGdeonrdtt Deo da Boarbdn^ Prlope 

^ /Qe Coodq, etc. Bvo 3s * ^ * 

34 $ 'P!oU 7> do PVocddd Op^ratotre a sotvro dans I'oxplorat^on des organea pav la Per* 
Mediate, et Cotlectioo da AltMohreVar (a ^yiiololif, la et 

IcDiagiiostie. 8vi ds. .-wi* 

34d JK«ca«dr^ Mdwolre 8ur,(o Cliolcra.|d(ffbtfs do Ptade:. 

Sd^rfMcnwodi '|lecharches AiiitowicOhPatfaoIbglqaes attr Pfincephale et se%d«- 
" penances. 0e Ltttre, 8vw 3s. . ^ < 

343 llemis JXetionnetre Dnive 


tetwls JXetioanatre Dnive 
lalB, Tonus 1X1 



SUiidre lUiedlel^ at dr TfiAmpeutiqaa Odpl* 

ids. ‘ ^ 

Mtschieden 


332 Hob 
393 ScHr 


394 Rlsner, 
*betg. 





35b Decker,Tndt^dcilULit^ eombaitre 4er«rtt}leriei«}ictel ;^e4(di4el*AltemAnd, 
Bvec des itote|, Hfttieee d rernite 7r«ii(«iie, (muT'B^ivIho 4e Fete^oifl, 
^o. 8 s. ' k* 

356 0i(|:;nifard d« PoAs, le Conte, 4e 1* o«oe«ti(£ d'lgoc^lCrer levanceoieDt dee* notre 
*rtlt6e. 8vlii. 

3W Jemini, Batoii de, ^nbleatt tnelitmtte dbk pntiopales combinaisook 4e le guerM. 
gr. 8vo. Sf. Pttertbmrgt 7** * 

i ” ^ . 

MISCE^ANBOUS ARTS AND SCIENCXtS. 

‘!5b Abbiidungeiv iroa’^'^lotiierwnAreix in^neiieiten Wiener, ParKer nnd I^ndoner 
Gesehioeck^ £m jjbndbucb I nr llenkunuier, etc ▼on 1 h Hol/el, l/vraison* 
L^^XX!! qm. 4tor 8*. 

S99 W., 3>farbegntf ,der gmndMtsltchen Farbf^r nnd Ztiigdrukerkmist. 

*• *■ t'lltle. 8 to. O^tagtn. 10s* 

860 XbMrr,SI, Qt, 9be^e xwecjjproaMlgMib Emnehtung der GewerbweJiulcn und der 
PolJfeehatsclKhl loAiUite. gr. 8w. Oettmgfa 3s. 

JWI Weelwr, |f<r«dleTrei>peit<BBuktu«stin|hreie<‘f^';»<^yn)laiige Mu 20 
8ie JBerbn. 15*. V 


^^63 lSiMuen» H. U%, Eonmentio ae Descriptio llygrometrorum qua; iiidc a Saiwsuni 
teniponbos propotdU sikkt. Cowtqentaiio pjnBitaio rtgio oriuta. 4io. uaj 
•f Mtt kuR^erti, Gdtungtn ?s 

i6.^£iit^clopedttt!>e» Worterbuch der Wl^senscbm^n, Kunste und Gewerbe, hemet* * 
•k g^.*viiD Pterer. 3—*15 Bd. grt^^o* itdenfrurg. eaUt lOs. 

'i64 Vollunitd^er UnUtrichl ubn die Aniagt dtr BuhrodCi der Aite- 

Bischen BUionen. 2ie Anfiuge nebst Ifaplem. qr. 8\o. Munitci 4s. 

3b^ Lehlani*. Chou do Modelcs aupliqu^** k Censcignmeut da dtisin des machines, 
*avee on Uste desiinptif. 3ntie partie, 41o. atcc Alius. 13s. (lobcM>iii* ' 
pleted ^ tbAe parts, &ch ifs.) ^ 

^0 I.eUres » Ciemeocie wi'l^ Mdiiqqf.*, par MadainaJS. L ISmo. 9s 6d. 

5d7 AfSHUMM, pow I’an i^Boi pur le Bureau dcs Luitgiiudcs. 18ino 

500 rvnnaisAQoe des Teitjb**ou den Mouvemeiis Celestes pour i an 185S 0\o. 8s. 

Dlctionnidd^ leejtnotogtqae, Ini Nouveau PictioniMutc lU<i>ertei dcs 4 r**. * } 
Meiers et d«L riseuauttte Industnette ct Coinmerctate. Tomes XVil^^nl, 

etpVS*»S**r*0** _ - 

S70 B^ftson, M^moires B£eir£fitt7s ei Aneedotiqueedu a^roalu ic T^loe !• 

8e#. 10s. ® 

S7l^ BropuM/VaraHues, Metrcdeopogrephie, ou Ktuveao Sj^itedie de Terspec^e, 
dMlfdiept appheabie 6 tOutLs lee parties «▼ PAit du detain piUore«que,5S7 e 
i^m iea o0nMiu geodlMoues oe topograpbiques. 4io* 15s. * 

5V*f 'Qnipdtfqiiimi, JNtk f** Anwduue 40 * urobenruaueTong. Mu 3a'C^4|ti8X. ibC " 
r «^S3e%. It. 5s. 

^ ’ S*K|! AMSv . • 

Sr5w»8chrmbwittdcf BUdt Ron^ voi^jR. Bhihibr, fi. Bonseo, S. OerbtiA 

* ]^s^ %it.Beiitri4srit son B.O.,Njs|gi^ trbd. gr. 8vo. Sotttgi^, ILSs. 

Sf 4 Billed, Lem* anr qaelqnns ^ttfiqitc* dens le CabmeON do 

m V«t dM IWines do Itio^cs ed oar Sir 

W.Deiiet igi> \ • 

375 Ecole AngMsd. lUeaeB de TaMdtuaiaftlcJwhomtmgne>i^SjE|»>c^i^sdiptioDi^ 
etblM^uei «u 40 |^ li/fSSKms IBfnXil 13nu} 

4 efeehls«6^ V \ v * 

377 Reveit, gt%, S C^VID. cadi 

SfB^Mosemn iBtftiWQe ricraiello €wIiio» (foailm de lBtB> 9). 

%T«aaUMS find ~ a 





it. 


dOl 


S8i TmiteVnea 
trouw encore 


at 

ST9 Scatial DeaeriijMie motto nfcdcgfin MttcUe Orefla^ t**^!^*^^*' ^*'*^’*1^* 
compt«c^in 41 Ift^olc «tt,l« ia nm «tdfctribwlto aecondo M aUtomn fjjpgrafivo 

380 oittfcUB 

OfeetoMieto %rloc fino a tu«o laTewigHa « lUo|« ap^wtenieatl aIto»Mi»H» 

e aHa SlacedcJIa. 4 9** ^ 1 . ^..^..*,^1..^ u^„ 

de la Qttaat |pprf«Btant del ccmtiHi ^ dto 
are aujotffdbw> ^abidk T. M» 8 e 04 eaeb|A« ^ 

HISTORt, BIOOBAPH(V, VOVAGF*S* TRAVEI.S, fife. ' 

38« Aletheia,\Zeit*«l»rift ffir Ocichichle, Staato-wf Kirclwmlrt V>o Pr. ^ionch, 
jrahr«;«l880. 1* Hfto. gr.tHw). Haag. ^ ^ tir-. 

38S C}gnfilogiich~hittorMcb>*tothK^er AJqwmH ^ 1881. l6rtto» 

384 pillniaiml QwUeakwdeder deuttebett der gdy d er Bg^e- 

bcAdtenTur etgiM Vortid|e dw datttW!h4 Oen^lclite |l|l*ili 

868 Esmark”^,’ Belto^tor Chrhrt^la «ach 

ToiueXI. Separtle. gr. 8vo. J®** rJ _ 

Sea^Pjosi, II. G., Vor.pnd Urgwcbiehte der IIelton«». Ir Bd. gr* »w.. 

369 Eichler?! J. P. Fr., Lobea nebst ChaJjSAeriitlk von H. 

390 Rojteck, E. von. AUgemelne G,oigib1fcbte. 9 wl. Tto Auflag®**^- Freiburg. 
31. 


391 Kaiier, X., Ruiilnul wle Cl Jit. 4Thle. Bvo. 4f*P**F’ 

39* Vl.oIlr«, K. Fr.. Halle«iKl.e RrJiel i ^de. «. ffvo, Umj^ ». 

39J bchlracli. C. von, GcschiUite ontowr leij. In jahrfflban Gebei^i^ 

tighten Eroigniiw. If Jabrgaiig, d* JlbrJS*^* gr. : 

SiHwt.J.P., Wchtpiwkle aup Her bell«i KaHimef «»«e* 

39«J Brirife we Peril nad Fiaisrelcb Jm Jabw 1^. * ThteJ 

apS^Sl^pJir^Qwhlcbw der Erfiadang der P«cl»d^{elw.Ki 9 U @ Bde. 

397 Scbdlat^i jU^, rerfiait aui Eriitnertingcn der FedRWe. *ttwngin. 

Jw I^tteck, J>r„ AitgemeUie Geichicbto. 6 Bde. Tto Ao^a^ ,|Vi*6wf. 

3^^?£jl^!LiMtte-Lan^ CiiKj MoU de i*tilitoi^ de Peril «s OlW^ WW** 

' BvtJqeei et auti!i lar ^ epli^^48*S,«.9|^F* 

Zofllfl^ ]Uv.I.lL 4«».»ewW • 


4dl 

40* 


403 JUx 



404 Tmantt - 

ettooniKb: 
^05 AtioBirire 
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llit of 


40t HatbichtAt, Ok:ii«lfiftt«V Cbnyitlitt }«>< lleax df^l^niHce ct de sm Cdome$< 

Ouvrag*^ entiAretaent n«af. 4 v(d*<>4|ro* 16b > r'' It 

408, iiilbrde, libibrabc ]>M(icI|iOi d<| l^^agne. flmeedltiotb a«oo iiiUs, 

ill 410 . The wq|^ isiioW cotttfiiBtvd, price4h ' 

409 LAvb^ottTeaax l^mtiu d’Hitteirs Oln«f&la Bedig£i rurdtt |)t«n Mdtbpdique 

et etitierf mente ilfirl, tic* ui Siw. * I 
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